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Poor  Latr  Commission  Office,  Snmcnet  finute, 
9^yu/y,  1842. 


On  ihe  14th  May.  1*^38,  the  Poor  Law  CommisAtoners 
prcsonted  to  Lord  John  RushcII  a  rej>ort  '*  relative  to  certain 
chargps  which  have  been  disallowpd  by  th**  nnditors  of  unions 
in  Kngland  and  Wales;"  together  with  two  BUpplpmentary 
reports;  one  a  "  Report  on  the  prevalence  of  certain  Physical 
Causes  of  Fever  in  the  Metropolis,  which  might  be  removed  by 
proppr  Ranitar^'  measures,  by  Neil  Arnott,  M.D.,  and  James 
PliillipR  Kay,  M.D. ;"  the  other  a  "  Report  on  some  of  ihe  Phy- 
sical Causes  of  Sickness  and  Mortality  to  which  the  Poor  are 
pecoliarly  exposed,  and  which  are  capable  of  removal  by  Sanitary 
Regulations  exemplified  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Belhnal 
Green  and  Whitechapel  Districts,  as  ascertained  on  a  personal 
Inspection  by  Soulhwood  Smith,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  London 
Fever  Hospital.'*  (See  Fourth  Annual  Report,  App.  A,  No.  L) 
On  the  29th  April,  I S39,  the  Commissioners  received  from  Dr. 
Southwood  Smith  a  **  Report  on  the  prevalence  of  Fever  in 
Twenty  Metropolitan  Unions  or  Parishes  during  the  year  ended 
ihe  20th  March,  18.38/'  which  they  appended  to  their  Fifth 
Ajmuai  Report     (App.  C,  No.  2.) 
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In  August,  1839,  Lord  John  Russell  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  the  Commissioners  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  "  Whitehall,  August  21,  1839. 

"  The  Queen  having  been  pleased  to  comply  with  the 
prayer  of  an  humble  address  presented  to  her  Majesty,  in  pur- 
suance of  an  order  of  the  House  of  Lords,  dated  19th  August, 
1839,  that  *  Her  Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  causes  of  disease  stated  in  the 
Appendix  A,  No.  1,  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  Fourth 
Annual  Report,  and  Appendix  C,  No.  2,  of  their  Fifth  Annual 
Report,  to  prevail  amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  the  metropolis, 
prevail  also  amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  other  parts  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  cause  the  results  of  such  inquiry  to  be  communicated 
to  the  House,' — I  have  to  desire  that  you  will  cause  inquiry  to  be 
made  accordingly,  and  that  you  will  prepare  a  report  upon  the 
result  of  such  inquiry,  and  transmit  the  same  to  me,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

"  1  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant. 

"  J.  Russell." 

With  the  view  of  making  the  inquiry  directed  by  Lord  Jolm 
Russeirs  letter,  we  addressed,  in  the  month  of  November  follow- 
ing, an  instruction  to  our  Assistant  Commissioners  to  report  upon 
such  parts  of  the  subject  as  were  likely  to  come  under  their  ob- 
servation. We  likewise  addressed  letters  to  the  several  Boards  of 
Guardians  of  Unions  in  England  and  Wales,  and  their  respective 
medical  officers,  requesting  them  to  furnish  us  with  information 
in  answer  to  certain  queries.     (App.  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3.) 

The  steps  which  we  thus  took  for  conducting  the  inquiry  which 
we  were  instructed  to  make  have  produced  a  large  body  of  inform- 
ation, from  which  we  have  selected  for  our  present  Report  that 
portion  which  seemed  to  us  most  important  to  the  public,  and 
most  worthy  of  consideration  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

From  the  reports  transmitted  to  us  by  our  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners we  subjoin  a  report  from  M^-.  Gilbert  on  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  Devon  and  Cornwall : 
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tJ»e  reports  from  Mr.  Molt  and  Mr.  Power  with  relation  lo  tho 
saniUiry  condition  of  the  poiuilRtlon  of  Mauclicstcr  and  the 
Bdj.iri!Ol  nianiiractunng  districts,  which  will  be  found  to  be  cor- 
Toborativo  of  the  reports  of  Dr.  Baron  Howard  and  Dr.  Dnncun  : 
one  from  Mr.  TwUleton  wkh  rulntlon  to  the  sauitary  condition  of 
the  population  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  :  one  from  Mr.  Tiifnell  with 
relation  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  thii  labouring  populntiou  of 
Ki-nt  and  Sussex:  a  report  from  Mr.  Parker  on  tlir  sanilurj* 
&iatD  of  the  labouring  population  in  die  counties  of  B^rks.  Buoka. 
And  Oxford:  one  fioTn  Mr.  Weale  on  cottage  arcommodation  in 
the  counties  of  Bedford,  Northampton,  and  Stafford, — a  report 
from  Mr.  .Senior  on  Ui*;  sanitary  condition  ol*  the  labouring  popu- 
lation in  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and 
Rutland :  one  from  Sir  Edmund  Head  on  the  dwellings  of  Uie 
lubouriug  classes,  and  on  the  means  of  procurjug  belter  coltago 
aceommodalion  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Hereford,  Mon- 
mouth, Salop,  Worcester,  Brecknock,  and  Radnor;  three  reports 
from  Sir  John  Walfiham  on  the  condition  oi'  the  dwellings  of  th" 
labourine:  population  in  Durham,  Northumberland,  Westmore- 
land, and  Cumberland ;  and  a  communicatiun  from  Mr.  Day  on 
the  cost  of  erection,  repairs,  and  rents  of  labourers*  cottages  in 
Salop.  Cheshire,  and  North  Wales. 

We  have  likewise  received  several  valuable  re|K)rts  iq>on  towns 
and  districts  in  England  from  medical  men  resident  upon  the 
spot. 

We  have  obtained  a  report  from  Mr.  Hoil^son  and  .1  rommittoci 
of  medical  gentlemen  of  Biroiingliam  on  tlie  sanitary  coiidiiiun  of 
the  labouring  poptdation  in  that  town. 

We  also  append  a  rq)orl  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
dwelling'*  of  the  labouring  classes,  &c..  in  Manchester,  which  we 
liave  obtained  from  Dr.  Baron  Howajd,  physiciau  to  the  Aidwick 
and  Aucoats  Dispensary  of  that  town: 

AUo,  one  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in 

Liverpool,  from  Dr.  Duncan; 
One  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  Derby, 
from  Dr.  Baker: 
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One  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  of  Truro, 

from  Dr.  Barbara : 
One  on  the   condition  of  the   labouring  population  of 

Brighton,  from  Dr.  Jenks. 
One  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  population 

in  the  town  of  Wolverhampton,  by  Dr.  Dehane. 
One  on  the  prevalence  of  fever  in  the  parish  of  BreadsaU, 

Derbyshire,  by  Dr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Senior. 
One  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  town  of  Stafford,   by 

Dr.  Edward  Knight. 
One  on  an  improved  description  of  cottage  tenements  for 

the  labouring  classes,  by  Mr.  Edmund  Ashworth. 
One  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  of  Lancaster, 

Dr.  de  Vitri^. 
One  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  of  Leeds,  by 

Mr.  Robert  Baker. 

.  The  detailed  statements  which  we  received  from  the  Boards  of 
Guardians,  and  the  Union  medical  officers,  were  too  voluminous 
for  insertion  at  length  in  the  present  Report ;  but  we  have  caused 
them  to  be  carefully  examined*  and  some  of  the  most  important 
results  which  they  contained  have  been  extracted  in  the  manner 
which  we  sliall  presently  explain. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  inquiry  which  we  were  directed  by 
Lord  John  Russell  to  make,  in  accordance  witii  the  address  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  was  limited  to  England  and  Wales.  Subse- 
quently,  however,  we  received  instructions  from  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  dated  28th  January,  1840,  directing  us  to  extend  our 
inquiries  to  the  causes  of  disease  atid  destitution  amongst  the 
working  classes  in  Scotlatid. 

On  the  receipt  of  these  instrilctioiis,  We  caused  a  circular 
letter  to  the  medical  practitioners  to  be  scut  to  the  provosts 
of  all  the  Scotch  burghs,  with  a  request  that  they  would  put  us 
in  communication  with  the  officers  of  the  medical  charities 
and  establishments  within  their  jurisdiction.  In  the  same  letter 
we  stated  fully  the  objecU  of  the  inquiry,  and  requested  to  be 
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iuforniod  as  to  the  gen&ral  state  of  the  main  Bowcrs,  draiinigt^  &«., 
of  tlia  several  towDs.  (Appendix,  Kos.  4  and  D.J 

In  Scotland,  vcitli  a  few  oxcepljoiis.  iiotit*  of  the  niedicvil  pro- 
t'essiou  are  engaged  in  the  public  service  as  medical  otficeri^ ;  and 
vfm  wero  therefore  compelled  to  rely  oa  the  exertions  of  the  private 
medical  practitioners*  from  whom  we  received  exteiiaive.  zealoiu. 
and  efficient  aid.  'i'hc  Fasidenl  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh  comraunic4ited  to  us  a  rc&olutioo  pas&ed  by  that  body, 
re'Commendlng  that  all  members  and  licentiates  of  the  college 
should  give  every  aid  in  their  power  to  the  htqulry  mto  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  poor.  We  directed  addiiional  queries  to  bo 
iMued  to  the  members  of  the  college,  from  some  of  whom  wo 
received  information  aimiLar  to  iliat  ubtamed  from  the  medical 
officers  ia  England. 

With  respect  to  tho  sanitary  Htate  of  towufi  and  districts  in 
Scotland,  we  subjoin  the  following  reports  from  metlical  gen- 
tlemen ; — 

A  report  from  Dr.  Arnotl  upon  Edinburgh  andGlaH<row  : 

One  report  fiom  Dr.  Scott  Alison  on  tho  suuilary  cundition 

of  the  colliery  [xipulation  of  IVajient,  and  the  adjacent 

districts : 

One  rejx>il  on  ^he  couditian  of  the  labouring  population 

of  Musselburgh  from  Mr.  Stevenson,  sur^reon  : 
One  report  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  popidation  of 

Ayr  from  Dr.  Sym  : 
One  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  popidation^  Stirling* 

from  Mr.  VV.  H.  Forrestj  surgeon: 
One  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  In  Dum- 
fries, from  Dr.  M'Lellan; 
One  on  the  sanilary  condition  of  the  poor  of  Aberdeen,  by 

Drtf.  Ivilgour  and  Galen  : 
One  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  to^vn  of  Lanark^  by 

Mr.  John  GibsoUj  surgeon  : 
One  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city  of  St.  Andrews, 

by  Mr.  Adanison^  surgeon 
One  on  the  sanitary  state   of  the  town  of  Greenock,  by 
Dr.  Laurie : 
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One  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Tain  and  Easter  Ross,  by 

Mr.  James  Cameron,  surgeon. 
We  have  likewise  received  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  population  in  Invemess,  from  Mr. 
Anderson,  solicitor ;  and  one  on  the  sanitary  condition 
of   the  Old  Town    of  Edinburgh,  by   Mr.  William 
Chambers. 
As  our  inquiries  led  us  to  believe  that  considerable  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  of  Scotland  upon  matters 
concerning  the  public  health,  and  as  there  is  not  in  Scotland  any 
local  administrative  machinery  similar  to  that  of  the  English 
unions  which  can  exercise  a  superintendence  over  the  health  of 
the  working  classes,  we  obtained  the  ser\'ices  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Burton, 
advocate  of  Edinburgh,  to  report  on  the  legal  provisions  exist- 
ing in  that  city  and  in  other   parts  of  Scotland,  and    on  the 
additional  legislative  measures  which  appeared,  from  the  reports 
of  the  medical  gentlemen,  to  be  expedient  for  the  improvement  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population  of  that  part  of  the  empire. 
We  also  obtained  the  services  of  Mr,  Charles  R.  Baird,  of  Glas- 
gow, writer  to  the  signet,  who  was  pointed  out  to  our  notice  by  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  paid  much  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  labouring  ]X)pulation  of  that  city  to  report  on  the  powers 
with  which  the  local  authorities  are  at  present  invested  by  law, 
and  the  additional  powers  they  may  need  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  letter  of  Lord  John  Russell,  in 
accordance  with  the  address  of  Uic  House  of  Lords  to  Her  Majesty, 
merely  directed  us  to  make  inqtiiry  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
causes  of  disease,  stated  in  the  Reports  of  Dii*.  Arnott  and  Kay, 
and  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  to  prevail  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  of  the  metropoli-*,  prerail  also  amongst  the  labouring 
classes  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  and  to  transmit  the 
results  of  that  inquiry  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  tlie  Home 
Department.  We  should,  therefore,  have  complied  with  the  letter 
of  our  instructions  if  we  had  merely  laid  before  you  the  informal  ion 
which  we  have  collected  in  answer  to  the  inquiries  which  we  circu- 
lated.    It  appeared  to  us,  however,  that  so  large  a  mass  of  mis- 
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cellancous  evidence  would  not  he  likely  lo  convey  a  difitinct  view  of 
t}](>  Hubject  of  inquiry  \(  wc  pruscnteil  il  iii  an  uudi^estcd  form  to 
Hor  Majpsly's  Govemnient ;  aiul  we,  llwrefore,  rwiiio&tiHl  otir 
secretary.  Mr.  Cliadwick,  to  pcni-ie  tho  Information  which  w»r  had 
n*eeive<l,  (including  the  returns  from  the  lionnls  of  guardians  and 
union  meilicnl  oflicers,)  and»  \iy  comparing  the*  difFrn^nt  aUte- 
ni*?n!«  wiiii  aurh  nutheniic  facU  bearing  up<»n  tl'if  question  a*i  h»' 
might  collect  from  oth«T  sonrco**.  to  frame  a  re]>orl  which  should 
exhibit  ihi'  principal  n^sulls  of  the  inquiry  whicli  we  wero  in'^tnicHMl 
to  conduct.  \N'e  subjoin  ih^  Report  which  Mr,  Chatlwiclt  hnn 
ITv^pftred  in  acconlance  with  lhi«  request;  and  we  pr*^cnt  to  you 
liUB,  and  the  oilier  accompanying  documental  in  lh«*  full  assurance 
tliat,  as  (h^y  contain  matters  seriously  concerning  Ihe  welfare  of 
th«  community  in  general,  and  particularly  of  the  working  classes, 
t)jey  will  receive  the  attentive  consideration  of  Her  Maje9ly*9 
Govemuient. 


We  have  the  honour  to  be. 
Sir, 
Y'our  very  faiihfid  and  obedient  Servanto^ 
GKOKGK  MCHOLLS. 
GI'XJRGK  CORXKWALL  LEWIJ^, 
KDMt^ND  WALKER  HKAD. 
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1.— Cireu/dr  Letter  of  Insiructionx  to  the  Atsistarit  Commissimiert  m 

Pijitt  Lmw  ComiiiiiMton  Oflire.  Hutner«et  floutu* 
6tli  Nuvetuber,  1839. 

Sir, — I  HID  directed  by  llie  Poor  Lrw  Commissioners  to  crII  yonr  ttten 
lion  to  the  following  letter  lately  addies»ed  to  Ihem  by  Lord  John  Rusxell. 

WhttehalU  August  2l»l,  1839. 

**  Gentlemen. — The  Queen  having  l)eCD  pleased  to  comply  with  the  prayer 
or  an  hnroble  n(l<lre*>6  presented  1o  Her  Mnjesty  in  pursuance  of  an  Order 
of  the  H'liine  of  Lords,  d;Ll**d  I9lh  ot'AuL'uitt.  li)39,  that  '  Her  MaJKBty  will 
lie  pleAs^-d  to  CMiiKe  in<jniiy  to  be  made  as  to  ll.e  extent  to  which  the 
causes  of  disease  »Uted  in  the  Appendix  A.,  No.  1,  of  the  Poor  Liiw  Com- 
missioner*' Fourth  Anniml  Report,  and  Apptndix  C,  No.  2,  of  iheir  Fiith 
Annual  Report,  tu  prevail  aniont'st  the  labnunni;  I'lasseo  in  the  mtjii-opuhi, 
p!«vail  also  araontTJiC  the  iHboutintf  classes  in  other  parts  of  En^fland  and 
Walei;  nnd  that  Her  Majesty  will  be^ruciou^lv  pleased  to  cttuse  tlic  results 
of  such  inquiry  to  be  comnumicated  to  the  Houte/  I  have  to  desire  that 
you  will  caufte  incptiry  to  tv  msde  accordingly*  ami  that  you  will  picpsre  a 
report  upon  the  results  of  such  inquiry,  and  transmit  the  same  to  mc  In 
order  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

*'  I  am*  Gentlemen, 

'•  Vour  obedient  .St-rvant, 

"J.  HvssKLt." 

Thu  Conmiissioners  consider  thiti  the  proper  time  for  making;  iirrange- 
metits  to  obtain  the  rtrturns  and  inforaiaUon  on  which  they  may  prepare  a 
rtport  to  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Lords  In  the  ensuing  Session  of 
Parliament. 

Tlie  Commissionprs  request  your  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  as 
one  iifureat  miportaifce  to  the  labounng  classes,  in^ismucli  h^  it  nmy  lead 
to  the  remnval  tif  the  muses  of  prevalent  and  fatal  diseases,  and  of  conse- 
quent destituiion  and  siittt'tinc;. 

The  steps  which  the  Commissioners  propose  to  take  for  obtaining  the 
informHtion  required  by  theonU-r  of  the  Honso  nf  Lords,  are  : — 

L  To  procure  from  the  medical  officers  of  unions  returns  of  the  numlier 
of  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  diwHsc.lhe  spread  of  v\hich  within  their 
respedive  districts  has  been  promoted  by  the  circunistanct's  referred  to  in 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords.  wUh  their  oliHervatious  thereon;  for 
which  t>uipose  the  Commissioners  will  ibsuc  the  necessary  circuiais  to  the 
medical  otBcers. 

2.  To  obtain  information  itom  the  Boardi  o£  Guudi^T^i  oV  d\!\n]c\:&  v(v 
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vhich  these  diseases  appear  to  have  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  where  the  fpiardians  have  applied  to  municipal  or  other  anthorities  for 
the  removal  of  circumstances  promoting  the  prevalence  of  such  diseases. 

3.  In  lar£:e  towns,  to  request  some  physician.*  or  general  practitioner  of 
eminent  reputation,  to  prepare  a  report  (founded  upon  data  obtained  from 
the  various  dispensaries,  infirmaries,  fever  hospitals,  and  other  similar  public 
establishments)  resiKCtin;;  the  circumstances  promoting  the  prevalence  of 
contagious  and  infectious  diseases  in  such  large  towns. 

The  Commissioners  will  lie  glad  to  receive  from  ^ou  the  name  of  any 
physician  or  general  practitioner  of  sufficient  eminence  to  obtain  the 
requisite  data,  and  who  will  be  willing  to  furnish  them  with  sacli  a  report 
in  each  of  the  towns  in  your  district  named  in  the  margin. 

4.  If  the  means  already  indicated  should  prove  insufficient,  to  obtain  a 
report  from  yourself  founded  on  personal  examination,  on  spots  wheie, 
from,  the  returns  or  from  other  information,  such  examination  by  yourself 
or  the  medical  officer  of  the  district  may  appear  necessary. 

Some  of  the  chief  considerations  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  set  forth 
in  the  reports  referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  the  House  of  Lord*,  and  if 
vvithin  your  district  there  were  any  Boards  of  Health  appointed  during  tlie 
prevalence  of  the  cholera,  it  is  probable  that  their  reports  founded  on  an 
examination  of  the  condition  of  those  classes  amongst  whom  (he  prevalence 
of  that  disease  was  apprehended  may  furnish  you  with  useful  information. 

The  Commissioners  wish  further  to  observe  that  the  state  of  the  dwellintrs 
occupied  by  the  labouring  classes  exercises  an  important  influence  u)>on 
their  health,  and  the  nature  and  frequency  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  arc 
subject,  as  well  as  indirectly  upon  the  moral  state  of  themselves  and  their 
families. 

The  Commissioners  therefore  request  you  to  investigate  llie  state  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes  in  your  district,  both  in  towns  and  in  the 
country,  with  reference  to  the  following  observations, — 

It  will  be  desirable  generally,  after  informing  yourself  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  cottage  tenements  in  your  district  and  the  nature  of  the 
accommod»tion  or  comforts  which  they  contain,  to  observe— 

1 .  What  is  the  common  cost  of  erection,  and  the  average  cost  of  repairing 
each  description  of  these  cottage  tenements. 

2.  What  are  the  rents  paid  by  the  labourers  for  each  description  of  these 
cottage  tenements. 

3.  What  is  the  general  proportion  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  labourer  to  his 
total  expenditure. 

You  may  find  within  your  district  instances  where  tlie  employers  of 
latiour  (whether  agricultural  or  manufacturing)  have  erected  on  ttieir  own 
lands  tenements  of  an  improved  description  for  the  residence  of  tlie  la- 
bourers employed  by  them.  You  are  requested  to  take  notice  of  all  such 
instances  which  may  come  before  you,  and  examine  them  as  standards  of 
comparison  with  otlier  tenements  of  an  inferior  kind.  You  wili  inquire  as 
to  the'compaialive  health  and  condition  of  the  inmates,  and  whftlier  the 
advantage  of  improved  dwellings  has  been  observed  to  have  any  salutary 
influence  on  the  moral  habits  of  the  inmates; — whether  the  increased  com- 
forts of  his  house  and  home  have  tended  to  withdraw  the  Ubourer  from  the 
beer-shop,  and  from  the  habits  of  improvidence  to  whicli  it  leads; — 
ivhether  residents  in  separate  and  improved  tenements  are  superior  in  con- 
dition, as  cmnpared  with  the  labourers  who  hold  merely  lodgings,  or  who 
reside  with  other  families  in  the  same  hi)use. 

Where  you  meet  with  remarkable  ins'ances  of  improved  tenements  of 
this  description,  you  are  requested  to  set  them  forth  in  your  report,  and 
obtain  the  loan  of  the  plans  or  drawings  of  them,  together  with  any  iniorm- 

*  The  Commisaioner*  have  no  money  to  remunerate  physicians;  and  those 
«amed  should  be  distinctly  infgimed  that  the  service  wdl  be  punsly  honorary. 


■ 
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lilion  iw  to  Iheir  ro<it  und  llie  probable  returns  in  rent,  an*!  wlielhtr  on 
th?  wti..l,>  fniher  ftdvanliiccs  tltnn  the  pecuniary  return  beihc  t«kcn  into 
C(-!  I  (hey   are  Jt*em(?fi  profitable;  or  what  may  be  the  extent  of 

pc-.  s  upon  lliem,  or  how  far  it  may  be  counlcrvailtd  by  other 

uonsitlenuioin. 

Altbout'li  ttic  facU  collected  by  you  nur  not  lead  to  the  ftdoption  of 
aiiy  lefp^lai ive  rcmediet,  the  publicAtion  or  »ucc«%»riil  examplca  may  be 
u»FrtiI  m  stimnlalina  to  the  valimtwry  ndoption  of  Iheni. 

The  Cominis*ion«rs  wi*b  yovi  howL*vi<r  to  consider  whetlier  any  legin- 
lative  meuNore  in  tho  mature  of  a  Buildini^  Act  (j.  c.  an  Act  preicribing 
certain  rulcv  to  lie  foiloncd  in  the  bmldinit  of  collageH)  wouid  tend  lu  in* 
trodnce  ctnerally  the  improvements  which  may  have  been  adopted  par- 
'    '      '  ''         ^nifd  peisons  in  your  district. 

'i^itlerh'd  : — 

..  J.,  M.^  ^.T-c  ot  tenements  intended  for  Ihe  residence  of  the  labouring 
cla<i«es  in  townv  : 

'i.  In  the  c«se  of  cottaee  tenements  in  rural  districts, 

\Viih  nirnitl  to  the  former  class  of  tenement**,  the  wages  of  the  lal>ourers 
in  towns  beinj;  conmionlv  double  tliofte  earned  in  the  ruml  districts,  Ibey 
may  be  wull  able  to  HfTord  to  ptocure  such  an  increiLsc  of  comfort  in  their 
bouse*  a.s  miiy  be  obtained  by  means  of  a  Building  Act.  evun  at  tlie  cost 
of  an  ^^ddition"!  rent.  You  «ie  also  reqiiuiled.  in  your  observations  ou  tbia 
»uhjt'ct»  to  btiir  in  oiind  »noHier  (jUfhiion,  namely^  the  expediency  of  ex» 
emptin^  Rmall  tenem^nlH  frim  the  pnyment  of  rates,  or  wherever  lents  are 
collected  weekly,  o\  cotU-cline  the  rates  from  the  landlord. 

It  bai  been  stated  that  the  exemption  from  poor's  rate  tends  to  dete- 
riorate tlie  tenement*  of  the  labouring  chixves.  in:tsmuch  %%  ui«nv  nf  tiiiuh 
tenements  are,  for  the  purf)o*e  ot  obtaininic  the  exemption,  built  of  such 
(]U«hly  and  j-ppertrance  as  may  brinff  them  within  the  exempted  class.  It 
ha»  been  further  staled,  that  tht;  benefit  ot  the  exemption  poes  to  the  land- 
lord, tlie  rent  for  colt»Kes  budt  for  K'ttlne  in  town*  bcins:  very  hiijii  as 
compared  with  rents  obtiiined  for  other  house  property,  and  that  such 
increased  rents  have  been  demanded  expreisly  on  the  ground  of  exemption 
from  mtinif.  Tlie  causes  afffcUns;  the  construction  of  coltaf^es  are  not 
expressly  mentioned  in  Ihe  reports  referred  to  in  Ihe  resolution  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  treat  chiefly  o(  the  external  and  immediRtely- 
removnble  causes  of  disease,  such  as  stas^anl  pools  or  other  out-door  nui- 
lanceH  with  wtiich  the  jiarochial  ofncers  had  to  some  extent  been  heretofore 
accustomed  to  interfere.  But  Ihe  defective  construction  of  the  cottages 
themselves,  and  the  imperfect  prottction  they  may  att'ord  a^inst  cold  or 
daru[> — the  want  of  means  for  the  due  regulation  of  warmth  or  of  conve- 
niences for  cleanliness,  may  often  bt  the  ciiuses  ol  the  prevalence  of  disease  ; 
and  the  Commissioners  consider  not  only  that  these  subjects  cannot  with 

firopriety  be  overlooked  in  any  rejiort  on  tlie  sources  of  disease  among  the 
abuunn^;  classes,  but  thut  the  benuficial  moral  results  which  mny  arisfe 
from  the  sugecsiioa  of  improvements  in  tlie  Imbitations  of  the-liliourin^ 
cU«»cs  justify  the  Commi^Moneis  in  taking  this  occasion  to  direct  your 
attention  to  the  beads  of  inquiry  which  are  noticed  in  this  communication. 

Signed,  by  Order  of  the  Roard, 
I    To  E.  Chadwick,  Secretary,    , 

Assistant  Poor  L&«  CooimlsMoner. 


' 


3. — Ciixular  Letter  of  Jtubttction*  to  Clerks  of  the  Dtxxrdi  of  Guar' 
aiana  in  Eiujland  and  Wales, 

Poor  Law  Comoiinton  Oflice,  Somervrt  lluuse* 
I'.:ili  Novfinbrr,  I83t». 
Sir, — I  am  directed  l)y  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  to  inform  you  that 
Ihey  have,  m  compliance  with  a  communication  from  Her  Majesty's  Si'cre- 
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tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  directed  the  enclosed  letters  to  the 
medical  officers  of  your  board,  together  with  the  accompanying  forms  for 
their  answers,  and  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  transmit  them  accord- 
ingly. 

The  medical  officers  will  transmit  to  you  the  returns  when  completed, 
and  by  you  they  will  he  forwarded  wlien  the  information  required  is  ob- 
tained from  all  the  mt^dical  officers  to  the  office.  In  case  of  any  defect  in 
the  returns  which  cannot  be  remedied,  you  will  state  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  same  at  the  time  of  transmission. 

Before  transmitting  the  returns,  you  are  to  read  them  at  ameetinsrof  the 
Board  of  Guardians,  acquaint  them  with  the  answers,  and  annex  any  fur- 
ther information  which  tney  may  be  enabled  to  communicate  in  aid  of  the 
inquiry. 

Signed,  by  Order  of  the  Board, 

Edwin  Chadwick,  Secretartj. 

To  the  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 


^.—Circular  Letter  of  Inquiry  to  the  Medical  Officers  of  the  Unioiu  in 

England  and   Wales ^  iranxmiiied   to  fftem^  with  Forms  of  Helurti, 

through  the  Clerks  to  tfie  Guardians. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Oflice,  Somerset  House, 
l'2eh  November,  1839. 

Sir,— With  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  extent  of  the  existence  of  circum- 
stances promoting  the  prevalence  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases 
described  in  the  reports  referred  to  in  the  Order  of  the  Honse  of  Lonis,  set 
forth  in  the  letter  from  Lord  John  Russell,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereto 
annexed,  you  are  requested  to  fill  from  the  medical  relief  Lists  the  enclosed 
returns,  and  transmit  them  to  the  clerk  of  the  union,  with  such  observations 
as  occur  to  you  thereon. 

You  will  observe  that  the  object  of  the  Commissioners  is  to  ascertain  the 
existence  and  extent  of  the  visible  and  removatle  agencies  promotmi;;  the 
prevHlence  of  such  diseases  as  are  commonly  found  connected  with  the 
delects  in  the  situation  and  structure  or  internal  economy  of  the  residences 
of  the  labouring  classes. 

The  attention  of  the  physicians  who  drew  reports  on  the  slate  of  the 
metropolis  was  almost  exclusively  directed  to  the  causes  atfecting  the  pre- 
valence of  various  forms  of  continued  fever  ^  artansed  under  distinguisliing 
names  adopted  by  nosological  writers:  but  in  rural  districts  the  pi-eV4lfnce 
of  ague,  and  of  small-pox,  and  scarlet  fever,  may  be  worthy  of  notice 
when  the  causes  promotmg  their  prevalence  appear  removable. 

You  will,  in  your  observations  on  the  class  of  cases  returned,  note  the 
situation,  character  and  quality  of  the  tenements  in  which  the  diseases 
have  occurred  ; — whether  they  are  situated  in  a  neighbourhood  habitually 
infected  with  malaria; — whether  there  are  occasional  causes  of  malaria, 
such  as  floods,  &c. ;  and  in  such  cases,  whether  you  have  any  suggestions 
to  make  as  to  the  best  means  of  diminishing  the  evil: — whether  they  are 
drained  or  undrained,  whether  tight  or  qtherwise ; — whether  there  are  good 
means  of  secunng  ventilation  with  a  due  regard  to  warmth; — whether 
there  Hre  accumulations  of  filth,  and  if  so,  whether  they  are  ascribable  to 
tlie  slovenly  t)r  indolent  haljils  of  the  inmates,  or  to  the  want  of  proper 
receptacleM  for  refuse ;— whether  the  occurrence  of  disease  amidnt  this  part 
ot  the  population  is  regular  or  otherwise,  and  what  are  the  seanons  at 
wbii'h  it  appears,  and  its  characteristics. 

The  Commissioneis  request  that  you  will  favour  them  with  any  informa- 
tion which  you  may  have  gained  in  the  course  of  your  medical  experience, 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  inmates  of  such  residences ; — whether  there  is  a 
need  of  superior  cottage  accnmmoiiation,  or  to  what  extent  the  improve- 
ment of  the  residence  would  influence  the  habits  beneflciaJly ;  at,  for  exam- 


ex 
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hclher  ynn  huve  wl1f>*8so<]  any  heneficial  effects  on  Ihe  habit*  of  the 
by  pmvidiniy  coMhk*")  with  a  lUv-ioom.  scullery.  p«ntry.  1hr*'c  beil- 

•  ■' ^'  ■     :  [.racles  f^r  reluse  anj  forfuvl; — whethtr  within 

r  Uhoiirers  of  the  like  ela«5.  who  occupy  im- 

.;.,r  .li.  .ii«,n    nnd  whkt  \%  the  (general  health 

-l  with  (he  peneral  heiilth  and 

-Iv  *iil>'.;H'nl  .  — whfther  you  have 

>d  wilh  A  view  '  '1  m^niipe- 

:  unci  mrilntnin  ''ire  in  the 

lotions  thai  niwy  occur  Iv  jum  o«  the  subject 

.  Iftss*^  in  connexion  with  what  mny  appear 

■iry  leeuUtrans. 

iiH  of  ih»>  r^'i'Ort,  and  the  appendix  referred  to 
rU'.r,  are  ti  I   for  your  infonnmion  m  to  the 


[iMirn* ^  —  aiiil  lui'ihr 
the  henltKof  th 
lo  von  to  I  * 
The  accr 
in  Iheir  lonis 


p. 


wtucli  il  w  cicemed  necessnry 


cftu«en  of  di<i'R\e  existinE:  in  th<- 

to  investi^tili*  in  otlier  purls  o(  tnc  ciumrv. 

Sipned.  by'OrJer  of  the  noftnJ, 
•  Eowirr  ChaowicK.  S«cr«/ary. 

To  ibc  Medical  OOicer  of  Itip  Distrjet. 


CCoPT.)  WhitcbftU,  Auffort  21. 1839. 

Genlleinen,— The  Queen  bftvine  been  pleased  to  comply  with  the  prayer 

►f  nn  bninble  HildrtiHs  presmted  to  Her  Majesty,  in  pnrsuHnce  of  an  order 

»f  ilip  HtMUL-  of  Lords,  datwl  I9th  August,  lfe3'.»,  "thftl  Her  Majesty  will 

\  *o  cause  inmiity  To  ha  made  ns  to  Iho  extent  to  which  the  causes 

o'  ^     «-tiited  in  the   Appendix  A.,  No.  l,of  the   Poor  Law  Commis- 

ionerh   Fourth  Atinual   Hepoit,  and  ApjHsndix  C,  No.  2.  of  their   FiHh 

Annual  lleport,  lo  previiit  Hniong%t  the  Utmurm^  classes  in  the  nietropolbk. 

ivail  hIso  aroon^st  the  labounng  cIam<^)1  (n  other  parls  of  KngUnd  and 

^Jileit;  and   that    Her  M.tjcsty  will  be  gmciously    pleased  to  cxuse  the 

!5uMs  of  such  inquiry  lo   he  communicjiled  to  llie  House," — 1  have  lo 

fsjre  tbnt  you  will  cttuse  inquiry  to  be  made  RC4>>rdnigly,  and  that  )ou  wdl 

-epare  a  report  upon  Uie  results  of  i»ich  jnouiry.  «.nd  trunsmil  the  same  to 

le,  \i\  order  that  it  may  be  laid  before  the  Houit«  of  Lords. 

I  am,  Gentlemen, 

Vonr  obedient  Servant, 
(Signed)  J.  KusscLL. 


fbrwi  qf  Rfliurn  trnnAmitttd  with  /Ao  above  Ltttttr  tt)  the  M/u£ical  Ojker, 

Fnr  the  y^r  mded  Sfpiem^r  29,  \iii9, 
A  KrruRN  from  Mr. 
of  the 


Oistriot  of  the 


Medtc&l  OOicer 

'  Union, 


1   *•(  # 

OcOllMllOtt 

t>r 
ApplkanU. 

8l,il«  o( 

OimmvATivWfc 

NoMlofticsl 
^ianuu  of. 

1t(i«i,  lliK)  mny  <>*  ruiiiiuurd  wi 
lltr  Xmik  (if  !)>•'   Krturu.  ui  ua  « 
llt-li>.i>,    1.1    t>r-    atUclieil    lo    tliu 
It 

Signature  of  Medical  Officer: 
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A."— Circular  I^etier  to  thr  Pm^^o^ti  of  Burgh  in  Scotland. 

Foot  Iaw  Cuinmitsjon  Offico,  Somerset  flouts, 
London,  184U. 

Sir.—Tlie  Poor  I^aw  Cnrnmissioncr*  have  received  from  llcr  Majosfv 
dircctiims  to  vxlend  to  Scotland  the  in(|uiry  they  have,  in  eomplinnce  witfi 
an  address  from  the  Hotise  of  Lords  been  directed  lo  muke  in  England  u 
to  tlie  cautes  of  disease  and  Uestittitiun  arii^ing  from  the  situation  and  con- 
fctTMction  of  the  dweliing^  of  the  Ubonring  classes,  and  from  other  siniilir 
circuni«tance«  aff^ctin;?  their  saniUry  condition. 
The  Coramissionera  request  your  aid  in  conducting  t!ie  inquiry  in  tho 

of 
The  Commissioners  have  obtained  valuable  information  in  Eneland  from 
the  niedicHl  practitioners  wliu  have  the  care  of  hospitals  and  dispenmrjciv, 
wl»ere  thoji*  conlajfious  febrile  diseases  to  which  tneir  attention  has  heen 
specially  directed  come  under  the  observation  and  treatment  of  experienced 
professional  men. 

Ttie  Commissioners  ask  of  you  the  fnvonr  of  pultinc  tliem  in  commu- 
nication with  the  officers  of  the  medical  charitirs  and  establishments  in  the 

of  ,  whetliep 

supported  l>y  the  voIuntar>'  subRcriptioas  of  the  inhabitants  or  by  payments 
out  of  the  town  funds,  or  both. 

The  Commissioners  desire  to  Ascertain,  either  from  the  officers  of  such 
institutions  or  from  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  most  extensive  practice 
amnnast  the  poorer  classes,  or  from  those  who  vi^it  them  in  their  habi- 
tations, to  wliat  extent  continued  fever,  and  other  conta47ions  febrde 
diseases,  are  prevalent  amonest  the  poor; — what  is  the  chnracter  of  the 
Rtreets  find  houses  in  which  these  maladies  most  frequently  arise,  or  spread 
witli  the  greatest  rapidity;  the  state  of  the  pavin;r. — sdivengint:.  and 
sewerage  of  such  streets, — Ihoir  width, — the  drainn^e  of  the  houses, — their 
size. — their  slate  of  repair, — the  number  of  famihes  hvlng  under  one  roof» 
— the  number  living  in  cellars; — and  other  circumstances  relating  to  tho 
attucture  and  situation  of  the  habitations  of  the  poorer  classes,  nnd  their 
habits,  by  which  they  may  be  rendered  more  suscepUble  of  the  influence  of 
contagion. 

lite  ('ummissioners  would  also  be  glad  to  obtain  information  whether 
the  main  sewers  of  the  town  have  been  constructed  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
and  kept  in  f;ood  repair;  and  lo  what  body,  and  with  what  powers  this 
duly  is  confided; — whether  there  are  any  sanitary  regulations  of  a  local 
character  fur  the  enforcement  of  the  paving  of  streets,  and  of  drainflge  on 
Ihe  owners  of  liouses  erected  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  sewers  ; — 
whether  any  local  l>ody  has  |)ower  to  interfere  in  theremuvHlof  any.and  if  so 
of  what,  nuisances  injurious  to  health;  or  focuuselodj^ing-houses^anddweU- 
imrs  habie  to  Iw  infected  with  fever,  to  be  cleansed  and  whitewashed  from 
lime  to  time,  and  by  whom  the  expense  of  such  interference  is  sustained. 

The  Commissioners  are  further  desirous  of  ascertaining  whctlicr  the 
authority  possessed  by  the  town  council,  or  other  local  body  intrusted 
with  the  pavinjj',  scavenc^inir,  sewerage,  the  removal  of  nuisances  and  other 
causes  of  disease,  are  sufficient,  or  might  in  any  res])ect  he  increased  with 
advantage  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town,  and  especially  of  those 
parts  of  the  town  which  are  inhabited  chiefly  or  exclusively  by  the  working 
classes,  and  which  are  therefore  comparatively  remote  from  the  observation, 
and  less  subjcot  to  the  interference  of  the  middle  classes. 

The  Coromissioneni  will  be  ghid  to  obtain  from  you  or  from  the  town 
council  of  any  suggestions  which  you  may  \si  desirous 

lu  make  oa  the  subject ;  and  they  trust  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  yotitr 
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mUice  anJ  aitsEwlitiice  in  Ihe  in<juiry  with  which  they  are  cliarced  in  the 

uf  nnii 

1  have  the  honour  to  b*»  Sir, 

Your  4t-iv  nhedienl  servant 
2b  i:dwi?i  Chadwick.  Secretary. 

Tbc  Provost  of 


^^^S. 

Q..AII. 


^iraiJar  Lcttijr  of  ffUfUi/y  to   Diipon^ary  Sttrt/tvuf  and  Mrdtad 
Prarttiifmf*n'  in  Sc/jUaiuL 

I'our  LsA'  CoiiiiitiMftion  Offir*?,  Snmeotrt  Huuki*, 
I^nilon.  I'Jih  J  lint-.  IH-IO. 

ir,— The  Htjor  Lnw  Coroini«i)iners  have  bren  directed  lo  cx't-nd  to 
Scotland  the  inquiry  winch  in  the  patl  yt-nr  they  received  Wet  Majt-.ty  >i 
V  "     to  conduct  in   Englnnd,  for  the  purpose  oi  iisci'rtiiininfcf  what 

c  t »  in  the  condition  of  Ihe  poorer  clnxst-s  promote  the  spiaid  of 

cuimiiirvj  tevcr  and  other  contagious  febrile  di»i'us«. 

They  are  denirous  thiit  ihis  inquiry  should  lie  conducted  with  enic  in 
larce  towns,  where  the  sourL'es  oi"  contBi;ion  or  the  circumstancea  which 
promote  its  rHpid  difFu&ion  anions;  the  nupidation  nro  mure  nfe  tliun  111 
the  rurt)  di<itricts ;  Dicv  nrc  nnxiou^  to  obtain  tlie  assoiinncc  oPthe  niedic.il 
pmctitioner*  having  charge  "f  hospituls  and  dispensaries  in  such  lown^, 
because  such  institutions  afford  Ihe  tx'st  meiin«  of  observing  under  what 
circumstances  felmle  conta^iout  diseases  are  di<iseniin»ted  ;  of  defining  ttic 
districts  of  the  town  in  which  Ihey  spread;  of  ascertaining  the  chunicter 
of  the  streets  and  ltou<?c4  in  such  districts;  Itie  comparative  attention 
paid  tu  the  pavinsr*  sewerage,  and  dtninai;e  of  these  distitcts;  and  whether 
or  not  Ihey  are  subject  to  mahirious  influences. 

The  structure  of  the  dwellin^fs  of  Ihe  Ial)ouriii5  classes;  the  nature  and 
exrent  of  iheir  internal  accommodation,  and  of  the  means  fur  seeurint; 
cleanline-M,  for  removino;  fihli,  for  promolinn  ventilation,  and  for  provuiini/ 
warmth  with  due  economy,  can  be  most  easily  ascertained  by  mcdicAl  fzen- 
tlemen  who  devote  tlieir  time  to  the  fre»iuenlly  gratuitous  services  of  public 
,n-t.^..t..^'.s :  tliey  also  are  most  competent  lo  discriminate  l)elween  ilie 
li  'ice^of  the  habits  ol  the  poorer  classes,  and  of  the  external  cir- 

LL....  .s  by  which  lliey   are  siiiroiinded,   on  tlieir  sanitary  condition; 

wlule  on  the  other  hand  they  will  not  ti'»  linble  to  fall  into  the  error  of 
supposing  that  tl^cse  habits  are  independent  of  arrangements  which  ad- 
miniMer  to  domestic  comfort. 

The  Commissioners  tmst,  therefore,  they  may  rely  with  confidence  on 
your  aifording  them  your  valuable  assistance  in  the  inquiry  which  ihcy  are 
directed  to  uursue.  They  trust  you  will  permit  tlieni  to  suggest  Unit  ff  tho 
cases  recorued  in  the  books  of  your  hospital  were  grouped  according  to  the 
districts  from  which  the  patients  were  removed,  you  would  at  once  l>e  able 
to  define  in  a  map  those  parts  of  your  town  most  subject  lo  contatjious 
febrile  diseases,  and  to  furnish  Ihe  Commissioners  with  the  numtier  of 
cases  of  each  febrile  disease  occurring  in  each  of  these  districts,  and  would 
possess  the  means  of  ascertainini;  and  delinentinj:  the  features  of  thnsf^ 
districts  in  all  that  relates  tu  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  nnd 
to  medical  police.  Besides  the  peneral  influences  alluded  to  in  the  former 
part  of  this  letter,  you  will  probably  find  it  useful  to  ascertain  whether  any 
injurious  consequences  are  clearly  attributabie  to  ceitain  cla'^sos  of  mnnu- 
factorles  surrounded  by  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  to  tlie  location  of 
tiaughter-houses.  tanneries,  ancient  burial  grounds,  &c.,  amidst  densv 
masses  of  the  population. 

In  the  course  of  this  inquiry  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  distinguish 
the  extent  of  disease  caused  by  physical  or  removable  agencies,  by  malaria 
created  by  defective  drainage,  or  the  bad  construction  ol  the  dwellint^s  q( 
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the  lubourinBT  elftsses,  from  disease  caused  bv  destitution  of  the  proper 
means  of  subsistence  arisini^  from  poverty.  It  may  be  expected  of  the 
medical  prRctitioners  from  whom  the  Commissioners  hope  to  obtain 
reports,  that  they  will  make  the  distinction  wherever  it  is  found  to  exist. 

The  Commissioners  will  value  any  sui;$>:est  ions  vou  may  have  to  offer 
respecting  the  removal  of  the  injurious  agencies  which  may  fall  under  your 
observation.  You  are  probably  well  ac<^uainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
powers  confided  to  the  municipal  authorities  or  other  local  bodies  respect- 
ing tlic  pavinir*  seweraj^e,  and  drainage  of  the  town,  and  especially  of  those 
parts  of  it  which  are  inhabited  chicSy  or  solely  by  the  working  classes. 
The  (Commissioners  request  you  to  observe  whether  those  powers  enable 
the  municipal  or  olher  local  body  to  complete  the  sewerage,  and  to  enforce 
the  paving  and  drainage  of  the  streets  partially  or  wholly  at  the  expense  of 
the  proprietors  of  thesp  liouses. 

The  spread  of  contagious  diseases  is  greatly  facilitated  in  many  towns 
by  the  extreme  filth  of  lodging-houses  to  which  mendicants  and  vagrants 
resort,  and  of  the  habitations  of  certain  of  the  lowest  portion  of  the  poorer 
class :  measures  of  medical  police  have  been  resorted  to  on  the  occurrence 
of  epidemic  fevprs.andat  thei>eriod  of  the  invasion  of  cholera,  for  cleansing 
and  white-washing  these  habitations  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Commissioners  re(jucst  you  to  state  unJer  what  circumstances  you 
conceive  such  measures  might  \\q  usefully  resorted  to,  and  under  what 
superintendence*  and  whether  the  expense  should  fall  on  the  owners  of 
such  habitations  or  on  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  whether  this  inter- 
ference should  l)e  habitual  or  casual. 

Suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  Commissioners  that  the  nature  of 
the  thoroughfares,  and  the  structure  and  internal  arransrement  of  the 
buildings  in  districts  inhabited  by  the  working  classes  in  large  towns 
would  l)e  greatly  improved  if  subject  to  the  regulations  of  a  Building  Act 
enforced  by  the  municipal  HUthorities,  or  by  a  local  board  of  health ;  they 
invite  you  to  reflect  on  the  provisions  of  such  a  law,  and  to  state  under 
what  Circumstances  and  to  what  extent  you  conceive  such  interference 
desirable. 

Generally  the  Commissioners  are  desirous  to  receive  your  impressions 
respecting  the  means  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  especially  in  those  parts  of  your  town  in  which  contagious  febrile 
diseases  most  tVequently  prevail. 

Copies  of  the  forms  and  exemplifications  of  the  mode  of  entering  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  information  sought  in  the  returns  circu^aied  in  England, 
and  the  reports  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
metropolis,  arc  herewith  transmitted  for  your  use.  The  Commissioners 
have  not  asked  for  returns  in  any  prescribed  form  from  the  medical  prac- 
titioners in  the  towns  of  Scotland,  because  they  are  uninformed  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  existing  records  of  facts  relating  1c  medical  statistics  in 
the  towns,  and  they  wish  to  consult  the  practitioners*  convenience,  and  be 
guided  by  them  as  to  the  best  use  to  be  made  of  the  local  circumstances  for 
obtaining  information. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 
To  Edwin  Chadwick,  Secretary. 


6. — Form  of  General  Queries  addressed  to  Medical  Practitioners  and 
others  for  Information  as  to  ifte  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  in 
Scotland. 

1.  Have  diseases  of  the  various  forms  of  continued  fever,  and  other 
contagious  febrile  diseases,  b«en  prevalent  in  any,  and  what,  parts  of  year 
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parish  or  div'  '  To  such  dMe&ws  rec^vr  at  re^tr  intervtlx.  or  are 

Ihey  rare  an.i  1  only  ? 

2.  What  arc  lite  »«uiinn«  at  which  siich  dlspa^ev  appeitr  aniidftt  any  part 
cf  the  population,  and  wlmt  their  charadenstics? 

3.  Did  (he  choleru  nt  ihc  lime  of  its  general  preralcnce  prevail  1o  any, 
and  what,  extent  within  the  district  ? 

4.  Whut  is  llie  i-j'/'^vW  rnndilion,  in  tht   r    *  cts  of  tberrsi* 
dences  of  the  popuUtion  Rmid<-t  \v|iicli  ftiich 


uity  of  veuftaL'i 
L  pooh  or    uii 


d. 

rttid^f,     riiilll     illMI    ■'II     III    ""     '  '■     "'" 

(h.)  As  to  the  men: 

such  stibttrinces.  nr  th.   y,. 

there  arv  sufficient  drains  or  scwcri. 

l(j  il.n!>'.  ;'luJ  siifFtMHnllv   \Innin"'   In  v 
d' 

■wl         ■ 


s  in  a  fttala  of 

.  iiQiuUiii^ns  of 

lhs  avftilahle  for  the  rpmomal  of 

•"Tjition  of  mnlaria;  whether 
well   supplied  witli  water 

ii(h  lefii^L'  •   VI  lift liff  such 

rwise 

for  tile  rennjvai  ol  such  substances;  whether  iherv  i4  »u£li  vt-ntilntion 
around  the  residences  of,  as  to  dissipate  the  noxious  vapours  apparently 
iinrmovalile  ? 

5.  Describe  the  iniemal  Mtruciure  and  economy  of  the  r^sidencea  of  the 
poj-ulation  aniHlsl  which  contftEious  febrile  diseases  arise, — 

(a.)  Stiite  whether  they.  a«  well  as  He  surrounding  land,  are  drained  or 
iindrained  ? 

(b.)  Whether  they  are  properly  supplied  with  water  for  the  purposes  of 
cleanliness  of  the  houses,  persons,  and  clothing? 

ic.)  Whether  there  are  g^^od  means  of  ventilation  with  a  due  regard  to 
warmth  ? 

<^.)  Whether  there  are  proper  receptacles  for  filth  in  connexion  with  the 
cottages  ? 

6.  As  to  the  internal  economy  of  such  residences,  describe  further, — 
(a.)  Whether  they  are  unduly  crowded,  and  several  Umilies  or  persons 

occupy  the  Kpace  vshich  would  properly  suffice  only  for  n  less  number  ? 

{b.)  Whether  there  are  any  inferior  lodging-houses  crowded  by  mendi- 
cants or  vagrants  ? 

<r.)  Whether  there  is  gross  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  persons  or  habi- 
tations of  certain  classes  of  the  poor? 

(d.)  Whether  there  is  a  habit  of  keeping  pigs.  Sec,  in  dweUing-housea, 
or  close  to  doors  or  windows  ? 

(tf.)  Wht-ther  there  is  an  indisposition  to  he  removed  to  the  hospitals 
■when  infected  with  contngious  disease  ? 

7.  Of  the  diseases  dt-scrihed  in  question  I,  are  any  or  what  proportion 
ascnhable  to  other  caiises  than  those  specified  in  questions  4,  ft,  and  6  ?  if 
«Ov  iliRlin£rui*(h  those  other  causes  so  far  as  you  are  able,  and  the  extent  of 
di%efl<aes 'resulting  from  them. 

8.  What  is  the  common  cost  of  erection  and  average  cost  of  repairing 
each  description  of  the  tenements  or  cottages  inhabited  by  the  labourins: 
clashes? 

9.  What  are  the  rents  paid  by  the  labourers  for  each  description  of  tene- 
mentaor  coliageK  ? 

10.  What  is  the  general  proportion  of  the  rent  paid  by  the  labourer  to 
his  total  expenditure? 

1 1.  What  is  the  common  cost  of  the  lodgings  to  persons  of  the  lat>ouring 
classes? 

1*2.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  any.  and  ^rhat.  legislative  measures  are 
desirable  or  aYailabla  fur  remedy  of  any  of  the  evils  existing  within  your 
district  ? 

13,  Have  any,  and  what,  voluntary  exertions  been  made  to  improve  the 

bl 
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cxtenial  or  iotnittl  eeonomf  of  the  residences  of  the  UboBrin^ 
witbia  your  district  ?  and  if  ao»  describe  their  oAtarc  aad  e&cU. 

Namg  €/  tMe  parUk  or  diatriet  to  tekieh  tJke\ 

prteeedittg  wuteerB  refer.                       \ 
Name  of  iMe  wudieal  practitioner  or  oiMer\ 

per$om  by  tckom  tke  amewert  are  given,]  ' 

NoTs. — Where  the  sp«ce  opposite  to  any  question  does  not  sofiee  lor  the 
fiill  answer  whiefa  it  may  be  desirable  to  give,  it  may  be  written  on 
the  blank  spaee  at  the  back  of  the  sheet,  or  on  a  separate  sheet, 
reference  bein;  made  to  the  number  or  letter  of  the  question. 

Any  general  obscmtions  may  be  berenndcr  annexed. 

It  is  requested  that  the  answer  may  be  transmitted  by  the  post  to  "  The 
Poor  tmm  Commiasioncrs.''  aceordini;  to  the  address  on  the  inside  of 
the  eorelope  which  may  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
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UEPORT 

on  TBB 

SANITARV  CONDITION  OF  THE  LABOURING  POPULATION, 

AND    0!f 

THE  MEANS  OF  ITS  IMPROVEMENT. 


London,  May^  1842. 
Gem^'lemkn, — Since  my  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  chief  remov-able  circumstances  affecting  the  health 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  populationj  I  have  availed  myself  of 
every  opportimity  to  collect  information  respecting  them.  In 
compaj]y  with  Dr.  Arnott  I  visited  Edinburgh  and  Glasfjow,  and 
inspected  those  residences  that  were  pointed  out  by  the  local  au- 
thorities as  the  chief  seats  of  disease.  I  also  visited  Dumfries. 
An  inspection  of  similar  districts  in  Spitalfields,  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  Maccles6eld,  and  inquiries  formerly  made  under  the 
Commission  of  Poor  Law  Inquiry,  and  insj>cction3  of  the  condition 
of  the  residences  of  tlie  poorer  classes  in  parts  of  Berkshire, 
Sussex,  and  Hertfordshire,  had  supplied  me  with  means  of  com- 
parison. Abandoning  any  inquiries  as  to  remedies,  strictly  so 
called,  or  the  treatment  of  diseases  after  their  appearance,  I  have? 
directed  the  examinations  of  witnesses  and  the  reports  of  medical 
officers  chiefly  to  collect  information  of  the  best  means  available 
as  preventives  of  the  evils  in  question.  On  the  donimcntary 
cridence  of  (he  medical  officers,  and  on  the  examinations  of  wit- 
nesses, aided  by  personal  inspections!  I  hare  the  honour  to  report 
as  follows:^ 

Partial  descriptions  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, 
in  respect  to  their  residences  cind  the  habits  which  influence  their 
health,  afford  buf  a  faint  conception  of  the  evils  which  are  the  subject 
of  inquiry.  Ifonly  particular  instances,  or  some  groups  of  individual 
cases  be  adduced,  the  erroneous  impression  might  be  created  that 
they  were  cases  of  comparatively  infrequent  occurrence.  But  the 
following  tabular  return  made  up  from  the  registration  of  the 
causes  of  death  in  England  and  Wales,  which  is  the  most  com- 
plete yet  attained,  will  give  a  sufficiently  correct  conception  of  the 
extent  of  the  evils  in  question,  when  iUustrated  by  the  evidence  of 
eye-witnesses,  the  medical  officers  whose  duty  it  has  been  to 
attend  on  the  spot  and  alleviate  them.  The  table  comprehends 
the  abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  deaths  from  the  cliief  diseases, 
which  the  medical  officers  consider  to  be  the  most  powerfully  in- 
fluenced by  the  physical  circumstances  under  whicli  the  population 
is  placed — as  the  external  and  internal  condition  of  their  dwell- 
ings, drainage,  and  ventilation. 
To  the  Poor  Law  Commisfionera, 
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Exttnt  of  Etfi'U  tthich  are  the  Suhjfct  of  Inquiry.  3 

Tl)e  registration  of  llic  causes  of  dcatb  for  the  year  1838  is  »••- 
lectfd,  as  that  was  the  year  when  the  report  was  mndo  on  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  lahouring  population  in  ihe  mclropolis 
which  haa  served  as  the  foundation  of  the  extended  inquiry. 

There  are  no  return*,  and  no  adcquati?  data  for  returns,  to  show 
the  proportion  in  which  dealhs  from  the  several  cau'^eB  above 
apecitied  occur  amongst  the  population  of  Scotland,  hut  there  is 
•vidcnce  to  which  reference  will  subsequently  bo  made  tending  to 
prove  lliat  the  mortality  from  fever  is  greater  in  Glasgow,  Iixlin- 
bur^h,  and  Dundee  than  in  the  most  crowded  towns  in  Englnnd. 
The  registered  mortality  from  all  specified  diBeaM's  in  Kngland 
and  Wales  was,  during  the  year  \H'Mi,  *2lii'2,940,  or  18  per  ihou- 
saiid  of  the  population.  I'he^e  deaths  are  exelusivo  of  Ifie  deaths 
from  old  age,  which  amountc<l  to  35,564,  and  the  deaths  from 
violence,  which  amounted  lo  12,055.  'Ihe  deaths  from  causes 
not  specified  were  11,970.  The  total  amount  of  deaths  waa 
342j52V  for  that  yenr^  In  the  year  following  the  total  doathn 
were  338A>79,  of  which  the  registerccl  deaths  from  old  nge  wore 
35,063,  and  the  deaths  from  violence  11,980.  'Jhe  proportion  of 
deaths  for  the  whole  population  was  21  per  thousand. 

It  appears  that  fever,  after  its  ravages  amongst  the  infant  popu- 
lation, falls  with  the  greatest  intensity  on  the  adult  popiiUiiion  in 
the  vigour  of  life.  The  periods  at  which  the  ravages  of  the  oiher 
diseases,  consumption,  small-pox,  and  measles  take  place,  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known.  The  proportions  in  which  the  disea^^es  have 
prevailed  in  the  several  counties  will  he  foimd  deserving  of 
^jeculiar  attention. 

A  coiwcption  may  be  formed  of  the  aggregate  effects  of  the 
>veral  cauaes  of  mortality  from  the  fact,  tnat  of  the  deaths 
lused  during  one  year  in  England  and  Wales  by  epidemic, 
Jemic.  and  rontagious  diseases,  inchiding  fever,  typhus,  ami 
-latina.  amounting  to  56.461.  the  great  proportion  of  which 
proved  to  be  preventive,  it  may  be  said  that  the  eftVct  is 
if  the  whole  covmty  of  Westmoreland,  now  containing  56,4fi9 
lis,  or  the  whole  comity  of  Huntingdonshire,  or  any  other 
ivaleat  district,  were  enliroly  depopilated  annually,  ami  were 
occupied  again  by  the  growth  of  a  new  and  feeble  populn- 
living  under  the  fears  of  a  similar  visitation.  The  annual 
slaughter  hi  Kugland  and  Wales  from  preverrtible  causes  of  typhus 
which  attacks  persons  in  the  vigour  of  life,  appears  to  be  double 
iho  amoimt  of  what  was  suffered  by  the  Allied  Armies  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  It  will  be  shown  that  diseases  such  as 
which  now  prevail  on  land,  did  within  the  experience  of 
IB  slill  livin^f.  fopmorly  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  at  sea, 
have  since  been  prevented  by  sanitary  regulations  ;  and  th:it 
when  they  did  so  prevail  in  .ship*;  of  war,  the  deaths  from  them 
were  more  than  double  iu  &nK>unt  of  the  deaths  in  battk*.  Uut 
the  tromber  of  f)ersons  who  die  n  to  be  taken 
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^^^  Ettent  of  Etih  the  Sabjeti  of  Inquiry,      ^^^^fl 

calion  of  \he  much  g^rejler  number  of  persona  who  fall  sick» 
and  who,  although  ihey  escape,  are  subjected  to  the  suffeniig  and 
loss  occasioned  by  attacks  of  disease.  Thus  it  was  found  on  the  ori- 
ginal inquiry  in  the  metropolis,  that  the  deaths  from  fever  amounted 
to  I  in  10  of  the  number  attacked.  If  this  proportion  held  equally 
throughout  the  count  ry^  then  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  persons 
will  have  been  Gubjccted  to  loss  and  suffering  from  an  attack  of 
fever  during  the  year;  and  in  so  &r  as  the  proportions  of  attacks  to 
deaths  is  diminished,  so  it  appears  from  the  reports  is  tlie  inten- 
sity and  sufterinCT  from  the  disease  genorallv  increased.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  extremes  of  mortality  at  the  Small-pox  Hospital, 
in  London,  amongst  ihoee  attacked,  have  been  13  per  cent,  and  4d 
per  cent.  But  if,  according  to  other  statements,  the  average 
tdliiy  be  taken  at  1  in  5,  or  20  per  cent.,  the  number  of  persoi 
attacked  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year  of  the  retu 
muHl  amount  to  upwards  of  10,000  persons  killed,  and  more  than 
tfiO,Ot)0  persons  subjected  to  the  sufferings  of  disease,  including,  in 
^Ihe  case  of  the  labouring  classes,  the  loss  of  labour  and  long-con- 
tinued debility ;  and  in  res{>ect  to  all  classes,  often  permaneitt  dis- 
figurement, and  occasionally  the  loss  of  sight. 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report,  evidence  will  be  adducc<l  fo 
show   in  what   proportion  these  causes  of    death  fall   upon  t 
poorer  classes  as  comparc<l  with  the  other  clashes  of  society  in 
biting  the  same  towns  or  districts,  and  in  what  proporrions  the 
deaths  fall  amongst  persons  of  the  same  class  inhabiting  (hstricts 
differently  situated. 

The  first  extracts  present  the  subjects  of  the  inquiry  in  t! 
general  condition  under  the  oporation  of  several  causes,  yet  alm^ 
all  will  be  found  to  point  lo  one  particular,  namely,  atmospheric  i 
purity,  occasioned  by  means  within  the  control  of  legislation,  as  t 
main  cause  of  the  ravages  of  epidemic,  endemic,  and  contagioui 
diseases  among  the  communily,  and  as  aggravating  most  other 
diseases.  The  subsequent  extracts  from  the  sanitary  reports  from 
different  places  will  show  that  the  impurity  and  its  evil  conse- 
quences are  greater  or  less  in  different  places,  according'  as  there 
is  more  or  less  sufficient  drainage  of  houses,  streets,  roads,  and 
land,  combined  with  more  or  less  sufficient  means  of  cleansing 
and  removing  solid  refuse  and  impurities,  by  available  supplies  ^kH 
water  for  the  ]iurpose.  Then  will  follow  the  description  of  tlv^H 
effect  3  of  overcrowding  the  places  of  work  atid  dwellings,  including  ^ 
the  effects  of  tlie  defective  ventilation  of  dwelling-houses,  and  of 
places  of  work  where  there  are  fumes  or  dust  produced.  To  these 
will  be  added  the  information  collected  as  to  tlie  good  or  ev\L 
moral  habits  promoted  by  the  nature  of  the  residence.  Thefl 
L  will  form  so  many  successive  sections  of  the  report,  and  will  be 
f  followed  by  information  in  respect  to  the  menns  available  for  the 
prevention  of  the  evils  described,  and  an  exposition  of  the  preseiJ 
state  of  the  law  fur  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  d 
modifications  apparently  reqmsilo  to  secure  the  desired  results.   I 
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[RRAL  CONDITION  OK  THE  RESIDPNCKS  OP  THE  LABOUR- 
ING CLASSES  WHERE  DISEASE  IS  FOUND  TO  BU  THE  MOST 
PREVALENT. 

Ilie  followijig  extracts  will  serve  to  show,  in  the  language  chiefly 
of  eye- witnesses,  the  varied  forms  in  which  disease  attendant  on 
removahlo  circumstances  appears  from  one  end  of  the  island  to 
the  other  amitlst  tiie  population  of  rural  villages,  and  of  (lie  smaller 
towns,  as  well  as  amidst  the  population  of  the  commercial  cities 
and  the  most  thronged  of  the  manufacturing  districts — in  which 
last  pestilence  is  frequently  supjjosed  to  have  its  chief  and  almost 
exck\sive  residence. 

Commencing  wilh  the  reports  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
population  in  Cornwall  and  Devon,  Mr.  Gilbert,  when  acting  as 
Assistant  Commissioner  for  those  counties,  reports,  that  he  found 
the  open  drains  and  sewers  the  moat  prominent  cause  of  malaria* 
He  gives  the  following  as  an  instance  of  the  common  condition  of 
the  dwellings  oi'  the  labouring  classes  in  Devon,  where  it  will  be 

L. observed  that  the  registered  deaths  from  the  four  classes  of  disease 

^^pKuouuted  iji  one  year  to  5893  cases. 

^^K  "  In  Tiverton  there  is  a  Urge  district,  from  which  I  find  numerous 
^iipplications  were  made  for  relief  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in  conse- 
quence of  illness  from  fever.  The  expense  in  procuring  the  necessary 
attention  and  core,  and  the  diet  and  comforts  recommended  Ity  the 
medical  officer,  were  in  each  case  very  high,  and  particularly  attracted 
my  atienlii'n. 

"I  requested  the  medical  officer  to  accompany  mc  through  the  district, 
ami  -with  him,  luid  afterwards  by  myself,  I  visited  the  district,  uid 
exumiucd  tlie  cottages  and  families  living  there.  The  land  is  nearly  on 
u  level  with  ilic  water,  the  ground  is  marshy,  and  the  sewers  all  open. 
Before  reaching  the  district,  I  was  assailed  by  a  most  disagreeable  smell  \ 
and  it  was  clear  to  the  sense  that  the  air  was  full  of  most  inj\ihou5 
matnriu.  The  inhabitants,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  uther  parts  of  the  town,  had  all  a  sickly,  miserable  Appearance. 
The  open  drains  in  some  cases  run  immediately  before  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  and  some  of  the  houses  were  surrounded  by  wide  open  drains, 
full  of  all  the  luiimal  and  vegetable  refuse  nut  only  of  the  houses  in  that 
part,  but  of  thuse  in  utiier  parts  of  Tiverton.  In  many  of  the  houses, 
jxrsons  were  confuted  with  fever  and  different  diseases,  and  all  I  talked 
to  cither  were  ill  or  hiid  been  so :  and  the  whole  community  presented 
o  melancholy  spectacle  of  diitease  and  misery. 

*'  Aticmuu  have  been  made  on  various  occasions  by  the  local  authorities 
to  correct  this  state  of  things  by  compcUing  the  occupants  of  the  houses 
tu  remove  uuiaancee,  and  to  liave  the  drains  covered ;  but  they  find  that 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law  their  powers  are  not  suflicient,  and  the 
evil  cunliuucs  and  is  likely  so  to  do,  unless  the  legislature  affords  some 
redress  in  the  nature  of  sanitary  powers.  Indcpendeully  of  this 
uuisance,  Tiverton  -woidd  be  considered  a  fine  healthy  town,  situate  as  it 
is  OD  the  slope  of  a  hill,  with  a  awift  river  running  at  its  foot. 
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^^^^^SSnwn  ef  ih6 /l60i(Unc€^  of  the  Warkin^^lSSS^^^^ 

"  It  is  not  these  unforlunftlc  creatures  only  who  choose  thia  centre  of 
dieeiuc  for  ibeir  living-place  who  arc  affected ;  but  the  whole  town  U 
more  or  less  detcrioratijd  hy  its  vicinity  to  thia  i>e«tileiiUftl  masB,  wbero 
the  geucration  of  those  elements  of  dbcDBC  and  deuib  ia  couatuitly 
going  on. 

"  Another  crusg  of  dieeaae  is  to  he  found  in  the  state  of  the  cottages,  ^y 
Many  are  built  on  the  ground  without  tlooriug,  ur  a^nat  a  damp  biU.^^ 
Some  have  neither  wintlowi  nor  doora  sufficient  lo  keep  out  the  wcatbefi^^ 
or  Co  let  in  the  rays  uf  the  eun,  ur  supply  the  mcaas  of  vcnttlaiiOD  ;  aud 
in  others  the  roof  is  so  constructed  or  so  worn  as  not  to  be  weather  tightr^^ 
The  Llmtch  roof  frcfjuently  is  saturated  with  wet,  rotteu,  and  in  &  acal^^f 
of  decay,  giving  out  malaria,  as  other  decaying  vegetable  matter."        ^H 

The  report  of  Dr.  Barham,  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  lh«^^ 
town  of  Truro,  gives  instances  of  tba  condition  of  the  town  popu- 
lation in  tliat  purt  of  the  counlry.     He  state^^- 

"  Tlie  perfect  immunity  from  deaths  hy  febrile  and  active  diacssea,  cn-»1 
joyed  by  Lcmon-Htrect  during  the  long  periwl  of  three  years  and  a  half^l 
is  a  strung  trstiniony  to  the  value  of  the  breadih  of  its  roadway,  the  open-l 
UC98  of  its  site,  and  the  judicious  conaimction  of  the  housea;  for  it  hat] 

contend  with  a  great  deficiency  of  seweruge.    Fairmantleand  Daniel]' 
cts  are  modem,  and  nre  occupied  by  snmll  traders,  and  by  decent 

isAns  and   labourers;  the  /(>rnw*r  lies  rather  low,  the  t<Uler  ia  on  a 
considerable  elevation ;    both    are    fairly   drained,    and    nrc   JicnlthyJ 
Charles,  Colenick,  and  Kenwyn-streets  present  some  of  the  worat  speci- 
mens of  defective  arrangement,  rendered  worse  still  by  the  rccklessni 
of  the  very  poor,  which  c«n  be  met  with  in  Truro.  The  amount  cipaupt 
nchtwit  is  considerable,  the  deaths  nut  few.     The  two  latter  streets  ai 
in  the  greater  part  uf  their  length,  but  little  raised  alcove  high-wat( 
mnrk.     Passing  into  St.  Mafy^$  parish,  the  proportion  of  sickness  an< 
even  of  deaths  in  Cnsile-street  and  Costlc-hill  is,  to  their  extent  an( 
population,  &•  greHt,  perhsps,  as  thst  of  any  part  of  Truro;  yet  thei 
aituHtion  is  elevated  and  favourable.     There  is,  however,  no  mystery  i| 
the  cttusaiiou.     lU-conatrucled  houses,  many  of  them  old,  with  decom- 
posing riifu«e  cloRO  upon  their  doors  and  windows,  open  drains  briuginj 
the  outings  of  pigsties  and  other  6Uh  lo  stagnate  at  the  foot  of  a  wall 
between  which  and  the  entrances  to  a  row  of  small  dwellings  there 
only  a  very  narrow  passsge;  such  are  a  few  of  the  sources  of  disei 
which  the  breeze  of  the   hill  cannot  always  dissiiJiUe.     Similar  cui 
have  produced  like  efteota  in  the  courts  adjacent  to  Pyder-street,  to  (h^ 
High  Cross,  and   to  St.  Clemcni's-streetB,  and  in  Bodmin-sfreet   ani 
Good- wiveB'-lane,  the  situations  being  all  more  or  less  confined.     ThI 
benefits,  on  tho  other  hand,  derived  from  open  rows,  and  cottages  of 
better  construction  arc  cvidenctvl  in   Boscawen  and  Panl's-row,  and  St 
CIcmeni6*-lernice,  which  are  well  ventilated,  and  consequently  sutter  less 
Iruui  the  scanty  pniviv^ion  of  drains  and  other  conveniences. 

*'  A  dciailed  account  of  the  public  sewers  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  an( 
is  believed  tu  be  ncj^irly,  if  not  quite,  complete,  Many  of  these  arc 
uu'jit  date,  and  owe  (hvir  existence  to  the  alarm  excited  wlien  the  cholct 
was  near  nt  hand.  Some  of  them  nrc  made  to  discharge  themselves  int 
the  rivers  ;  and  such  of  thew  ns  arc  swept  by  a  strewn  of  water  arc  unol 
jeclionablc  m  thcniiielves.     SevemI  others  stop  short  of  this  dcairabi 
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(ermuiation,  ftcd,  after  collecting  6Uh  from  variout  locftlitiet.  depoeit  a 
portion  in  catchpits  here  uitl  therc^  aud  linally  0])en  on  the  surface,  fre* 
qucnily  in  some  street  or  lone,  where  a  neglected  deposit  of  b  mixed 
animnl  and  vegetable  nature  is  allowed  to  become  a  probable  source  oCl 
annoyance  or  mischief.  Much  of  this  incompleteness  mny  be  remove^ 
(a»  TT^ards  the  main  lines  of  seweruire)  i\t  no  great  expense;  and  it  if 
aaM  to  be  the  intention  of  the  coumuswoners  of  improvement  to  remedy  j 
It:  ir  y,  when  they  are  free  from  the  debt  with  which  they  arc  no#' 

t  i.     Maiiy  of  the  smaller  scwcra  arc,  however,  much  too  narrow' 

to  bcelicctivc,  and  some  of  ihcm  are  no  belter  than  covered  drains.  IJut 
the  greatest  evils  in  this  department  are  uuque»  lion  ably  tlmse  %vluct( 
spring  from  the  i(|;noraxice,  cupidity,  or  negligimce  of  landlords.  Ici^i 
liseU'SR  to  have  a  good  sewer  carried  through  the  centre  of  a  street,  if  th^ 
houses  at  the  sides,  and  still  more  those  situated  in  courts  and  lauei 
adjoininK,  have  no  communicating  driuna ;  and  it  is  worse  titan  u&oleaft 
to  furnish  these  bncklata  with  the  mere  semblance  of  drains — gutter* 
forming  pits  here  snd  there — then  as  they  approach  the  street,  perhnim 
slii^hily  covered  so  as  to  produce  obetniciiou  more  frequently  than  pro* 
lection,  a  concentrated  solution  of  all  sorts  of  decomposing  refuse  beitig 
allowed  to  soak  through  and  tlioruughly  imprcguatc  the  walls  and  ground 
adjoining.  One  or  uiurc  of  these  miscnicvous  conditions  is  to  be  fouiul 
in  Connexion  ^^itli  ti  large  proportion  of  the  older  houses  in  Tniro,  ex« 
cepting  the  better  class;  aud  in  many  of  the  courts  aud  backleis  all  thest 
evils  are  in  full  operation.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  iu  the  country  that 
the  occurrence  or  fever  hug  been  connected  witii  near  proximilu  to  even  a 
small  anu)uni  of  decomposing  organic  matter  ;  and  it  is  ccrtiun  tlmt  all 
measures  for  elfccting  improvement  in  the  sewerage  of  streets,  the  supply 
of  water,  and  ventilation,  may  be  rendered  nearly  inoperative  for  the 
ob^iaiing  of  the  causes  of  disease,  if  a  little  nidus  of  morbihc  efBuvia  ba 
jtrnutied  to  remain  in  almost  every  comer  of  the  confined  court ;  where 

c  poor  man  opens  his  narrow  habitation  in  tlic  hope  of  refreshing  ii; 

th  the  breeze  of  summer,  but  gets  instead  a  mixture  of  gases  from 
recUiug  dunghills,  or,  what  is  worse,  l>ccftU8e  more  insidious,  from  a  soU 
which  has  become  impregnated  with  organic  matters  imbibed  lottg  before ; 
and  now,  though,  perhaps,  to  all  appearance  dry  and  clean,  emiiting  tha 
poiiODOUS  vapour  in  its  most  pernicious  stato.  Nothing  short  of  the 
placing  in  proper  hands  a  jteremptory  authority  for  the  removal  of  what 
IS  hurtful,  and  ilie  supply  of  what  is  defective,  making  the  exercise  uf 
that  authority  a  duty,  can  remedy  the  existing  evils. 

"  The  houses  occupied  by  the  lower  order*  do  not  often  exceed  two 
stones  iu  height,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  families  occupying  less  than  two 
rooms.  The  more  recent  additions  lu  the  town — I  sijeak  of  residence* 
of  the  humbler  class — have  mainly  consisted  of  rows  of  moderate  cot- 
tases,  having,  tlw  majority  of  them,  gnrdcns  in  front,  and  usually  con- 
laimng  four  rooms,  commotily  occupied  by  a  single  family.  Some  instance* 
i*vc,  however,  occurred  of  lUe  building  of  a  vary  inferior  class  of  dwell- 
igs,  which  will  be  hereafter  pointed  out, 

°*  Nointennents  now  take  place  in  the  town,  the  present  burying-^ 

mnd  being  nt  the  distance  of  a  third  of  a  mile  to  the  iiortli  ul  the 
"Church.     The  slaughter-houses  are  all,  or  nearly  uU,  situated  in  populou*] 
parts,  and  occasionally  constitute  a  decided  nuiaancc.    Nu  mitnufHctorie* 
exist  which  caa  be  looked  upon  ee  prejudicial  from  any  eiHuvia  to  which 
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tbcy  give  riRO.  The  gw-worka  nnd  smelting-houses  are  bo  placed  tbat  no 
miBchicvoui  effects  can  fuirly  be  ntlribuled  to  them.** 

Thi!  state  or  the  dwoUings  of  many  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
ill  Dorset,  where  the  deaths  from  the  four  classes  of  disease  bear  a 
similar  proportion  to  those  in  Devon,  is  described  in  the  return  of 
Mr,  John  Fox,  the  medical  officer  of  the  C^mc  union,  who,  remark- 
ing upon  8omo  cases  of  diiiease  among  the  {K>or  whom  he  had 
iitteudedi  says, — 

"  These  cascs  (of  diarrhaa  and  common  fever)  occurred  in  a  house 
(formerly  ii  poor  house)  occupied  by  nearly  50  peraons  on  the  ground-floor ; 
the  rooms  nre  neither  boarded  nor  paved,  and  generally  damp ;  some  uf 
ihcin  arc  occupied  by  two  famiUea.  The  up-»tairs  rooms  arc  small  and 
low,  and  scpnralci:!  from  each  other  by  boards  only.  Eleven  persona 
slept  in  one  room.  The  house  stands  in  a  valley  between  two  hills,  very 
little  above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  occasionally  nvcrflows  its  banks, 
nnd  within  a  few  yards  of  it.  There  is  generally  an  ttrcumulation  of 
tilth  of  every  description  in  a  gutter  running  about  two  feet  from  its 
front,  and  a  large  cesepool  within  a  few  feet  behind.  The  winter  stock  of 
potatoes  was  kepi  insome  of  theday-rooms,  and  generally  put  away  iu  awet 
state.  The  premises  had  not  been  white-limed  during  three  years ;  ia 
addition  to  ttiis  utate  of  things,  the  poor  were  badly  fed,  badly  clothed, 
and  many  of  them  habitually  dirty,  and  consequently  typhus,  synochus, 
ordiarrhcea,  constantly  prevailed.  No  house-rent  was  paid  by  the  occu- 
pants. Many,  under  more  favourable  circumstances  were  clean  and  tidy, 
nnd  if  their  wages  were  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  rent  a  decent  cottage, 
I  have  no  doubt  they  would  soon  regain  their  lost  spirit  of  clcanhncfis. 
In  this  same  parish  I  have  of^en  seen  the  springs  bursting  through  the, 
mud  Hoor  of  some  of  the  cottages,  and  little  channels  cut  from  the  centre 
under  ihe  doorways  to  carry  off  the  water,  whilst  the  door  has  been 
removed  from  its  hinges  for  the  children  to  put  their  feet  on  whilst  em- 
ployed in  making  button*.  Is  it  surprising  that  fever  nnd  scrofula  in  all 
its  forms  prevail  under  such  ctrcumBtances  ? 

"  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  seven  cascs  of  typhus  occurred  in  on« 
vilhige  heretofore  famed  for  the  health  and  general  cleanliness  of  its  in- 
Imbilauts  nnd  cottages.     The  first  live  cases  occurred  in  one  family,  in 
detached  house  un  high  and  dry  ground,  and  free  from  nccumulaiions  ol 
vegciftble  or  animal   matter.     The  cottage  was   originally  built  for  a 
Bcnool-room,  and  consists  of  one  room  only,  about   18  feet  by  10,  and 
9  hij^h.     About  one-third  part  was  partitioned  olV  by  boards  reaching  to 
within  three  feet  of  the  roof,  and  in  iliis  small  space  were  three  beds,  in 
whicli  six  persons  slept;  bad  there  been  two  bed-rooms  attached  to  this 
one  day-room,  thcic  cases  of  typhus  would  not  have  occurred.     The  fatal 
case  of  typhus  occurred  in  a  very  small  village,  containing  aljout  sixty  i 
inhabitants,  and  from  its  locality  it  appears  favourable  to  the  production' 
of  typhus,  synochus,  and  acute  rheumatism.     It  stands  between  two 
hill&,  with  a  river  rxiuniug  through  it,  and  is  occasionally  flooded.     Ithaal 
•  extensive  water  meadows  both  above  and  below,  and  a  farm-yard  in  thei 
centre,  where  there  is  always  a  large  quantity  of  vegetsblc  matter  under- 
going decomposition.     Most  of  the  cases  of  synochus  occurred  tender 
circumHtancca  favourable  to  its  production.     Most  of  the  cottages  being 
of  the  worst  description,  tome  mere  mud  hovels,  and  situated  in  low  ana  < 
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damp  plftces  with  cesspools  or  accumulations  of  6Uh  close  to  the  doors. 
The  mudjioors  of  muny  arc  much  below  the  level  of  the  road,  and  in  wet 
seasons  are  little  bettsr  thau  so  much  clay.     The  following  shocking  case 
occurred  in  my  practice,     lu  a  family  consisting  of  six  persons,  two  hadi 
fever;  the  mud  floor  of  their  cottage  was  at  least  one  foot  below  the  laoe/ 
it  consisted  of  one  small  room  only,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  foot" 
ladder  reaching  to  the  edge  of  u  platform  which  extended  over  nearly 
one-half  uf  the  room,  snd  upon  which  were  placed  two  Ijcds,  with  space 
between  ihcm  for  one  person  only  to  stand,  whilst  the   outside  of  each 
touched  the  thatch.     The  head  uf  one  of  these  beds  stood  within  si^i 
inches  of  the  edge  of  the  platform,  aud  in  this  bed  one  of  my  uuforiunate 
pnticntii,  ft  Un*  about  1 1  years  old,  wns  slcepinj<  with  his  mother,  and  in 
l^a  fit  of  delirium  jumped  over  the  head  of  his  bed  and  fell  to  the  ground 
^^■clow,  m  height  of  alxjut  seven  feet     The  injury  to  the  head  find  spinal 
^^■i«  so  serious  that  he  lived  a  few  hours  only  after  the  accident.     In 
^|Ecottagc  fit  for  the  residence  of  a  human  being  this  could  not  have  occurred. 
^Bf  n  many  uf  tlie  cottages,  also,  where  synochus  prevailed,  the  beds  stood  ou 
the  ground'tloor,  which  was  damp  three  ptirts  of  the  year;  scarcely  one 
u  ^replace  in  the  bed-room,  and  one  had  a  single  small  pane  of  glus^ 
ick  in  the  mud  wall  as  ita  only  window,  with  a  large  heap  of  wet  and 
rty  potatoes  in  one  corner.     Persons  living  in  such  cottages  are  gene- 
very  poor,  very  dirty,  and  usually  in  rag?,  living  almost  wholly  oai 
id  and  potatoes,  scarcely  ever  tasting  animal  food,  and  consequently 
ily  susceptible  of  disease  and  very  unable  to  contend  with  it.     I  um 
lie  sure  if  such  persons  were  placed  in  good,  comfortable,  clean  cot^ 
;c3,  the  improvement  in  themselves  aud  children  would  soon  be  visible; 
the  exceptions  would  only  be  found  in  a  few  of  the  poorest  and  moat 
retched,  who  perhaps  had  been  bom  in  a  mud  huvel,  and  hud  lived  in 
ke  Uie  first  30  years  of  their  lives. 

district  I  do  not  think  there  is  07ie  cottage  to  be  found  consist- 

•room,   three  bed-rooms,  scullery,  pantry,  and  convenicnfci 

2br  refuse  and  for  fuel  in  the  occupation  uf  a  la)>ourer,  but, 

arc  many  consisting  of  a  day-room  and  two  Ijcd-rooms,  constructed 

a  due  regard  to  ventilation   and   warmth,   pantry,  aud  fuel  bouse, 

ith  n  xmuU  garden  and  pig-sty  adjoining,  and  the  labourers  occvipying 

:h  cottages,  generally  speaking,  are  far  superior  to  others  leas  advan- 

ity  situated.     Tlieir  persons  and  cottages  nre  always  neater  aud 

'.llicy  are  less  disposed  to  frequent  the  beer-houses  or  tij  engage  in 

poaching,  whilst  their  children  arc  generally  scot  doily  to  some  school,  in 

many  instances  chieBy  supported  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.     As  a 

corroboration  of  my   opinion,  1   need  only  state   that   I   am  i're^uently 

employed  by  the  labcmrers  in  the  good  cotuiges  to  attend  their   wive» 

during  tlieir  confinement,  and  generally  receive  my  guinea  before  1  leave 

the  bouse,  whilst  the  labourer  less  favourably  situated  invariably  applies 

to  his  parish  for  medical  relief  under  such  circumstances.     1  think  there 

cannot  be  a  doubt  if  the  whole  of  the  wretched  hovels  were  converted  into 

good  cuttages,  with  a  strict  attention  to  warmth,  ventilation,  and  drainage, 

id  a  receptacle  for  filth  of  every  kind  placed  at  a  proper  distance,  it 

mid  not  only  improve  the  health  of  the  i>oor  by  removing  a  most  pro- 

ic  source  of  disease,  and  thereby  most  sensibly  diminieh  the  rates,  but 

1  am  convinced  it  would  also  tend  most  materially  to  raise  the  moral 
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l^^Comiition  qfUte  Reiridenee^  of  the  H'orking  CiuMwrs  ^^t 

character  of  the  poor  mail,  and  rcuder  hiiu  )««■  suftoeptible  to  the  tllorn 

DiCT>»«  of  lUo  idle  ami  wicked."  1 

The  tenor  of  much  information  respecting  the  condition  of  manjn 
of  ihfi  labouring  classes  In  Somerset,  where  the  deathii  from  Ihtfl 
four  classes  of  disuase  were  still  higher  than  in  the  two  olhefl 
countit'ii,  and  amounted  during  the  one  year  to  5117,  is  exhibited' 
in  the  sanitary  roj^Kirt  of  Mr.  JamcA'  GanCj  the  medical  otTicer  of 
iho  Axbridgo  union,  who  state**  that. — 

'*  The  fliuiatinn  of  this  diitrict  where  the  discaees  herein  mentioned 
.^evKil,  u  n,  perfect  riut  culled  the  South  Mursh,  in  the  main  ro«d  betweeo 
Bristol  and  Bridgewater.     There  are  numerous  dykes  or  ditches  for  thtt 
purpose  of  dnilnugc.     The  cottageit  of  the  poor  arc  mostly  of  a  bad  de- 
scription, frequently  mud  wall,  and   often  situated  close  to  the  dykei, 
w hero  the  water  for  the  moat  part  is  in  a  atnte  of  stagnation.     Ofleu* 
limcB  not  more  than  one  room  for  the  whole  family;  oometimea  two ; 
one  ahiive  the  other;  with  the  really  poor»  the  lauer  is  seldom  to  be  niel 
with,  (unless  it  should  hnppen  now  and  then  in  n  porish  where  a  poor* 
houbc  was  Imilt  u  sliort  time  before  the  formauon  of  llic  I.  niun).    A  pig- 
sty where  the  uimntes  are  capable  of  keeping  a  pig  is  frequently  at-j 
tachcd  to  the  ilwdlitig,  and  in  tlie  heat  of  summer  produce*  a  «tench 
quite  intolerable;  the  want  of  space  however  prevents  it  being  other*] 
wise.     Ttie  regular  ponr-house  (those  mentioned  above  being  detochec 
collages)  in  most  of  the  parishes  in  this  district  are  of  a  much  worM' 
description,  several  large  families  enisling  under  the  same  roof,  occupy- 
ing only  one  room  each  family,  and  having  but  one  entrance  doitr  to  the 
dwelling;  here  filth  and  |Kivcriy  go  hand-in-liund  without  any  reatrictinn 
and  under  no  control.     The  accumulation  of  fdth  being  attributable  to 
the  want  of  proper  receptacles  for  refuse,  ond  the  indolent    and   filthy 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  in  no  instance  Amv*  such  places  been  j>ro- 
viOed.     The  Hoors  are  seldom  or  never  scrubbed  ;  and  the  parihh  autlio- 
ritics  pay  so  little  uUeuiion   to  these  liouses,  th.U  the  walls  never  get 
white-limed  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.    The  windows  are 
kept  ttir-tiglil  by  the  stuffing  of  some  ohl  gunnents,  and  every  article  fof 
use  is  kept  in  the  snme  room.     The  necessary  is  close  to  the  building, 
where  all  have  access,  and  producing  a  must  intolerable  nuisance.     In  a 
locality  naturally  engendering  malaria,  the  diBcasps  with  which  the  poor  ^^ 
arc  for  the  most  part  afflicted  are,  fevers  such  asure  stated  in  this  report  ^U 
and  which  sometitnes  run  into  n  low  typhoid  tlatc.     Thi;  ueighbourliood  ^^ 
in  general  is  considered  in  as  good  a  state  of  drainage  aa  it  will  admit  of. 
The  occurrence  of  diseaw  among  the  poor  po^)ulation  ia  for  the  most  port , 
at  spring  ami  autumn,  ut  ihuoc  times  agues  uud  fevers  prevail.     Small* 
poa  and  «earlct  fever  are  met  with  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  prevail 
as  epidemic!*,  the  former  in   spring  nnd  summer,  and  the  latt^T  about 
•uiunm  or  the  beginning  of  wiuter.     I  attribute  the  prevutcnce  of  dm* 
eoaes  of  an  epidemic  character,  which  exists  so  much  more  among  tho 
\x^^^r  ihnn  amonj^  the  rich,  lo  be,  fnun  the  want  of  l>eiicr  accommodation 
as  rcHidrnce,  (their  dwelling  instead  of  being  built  of  solid  materials  arfti 
complete  shells  of  mud  on  a  spot  of  wftBle  land  the  most  twanipy  in  ih€ 
pnriah,  ihisia  tube  met  with  almost  everywhere  in  rural  dihtricisj  to  th%' 
want  uf  better  clotiiing,  beiug  belter  fc<l,  more  attention  paid  lo  lh# 
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anlinesf  of  their  dwcUings,  nnd  less  congre^ted  together.  The  heahit 
person*  even  where  a  large  family  i»,  nnd  where  superior  cottage  accom- 
in<Alatiou  is  atTordcd  to  them,  ia  much  better  generally  than  others  Icbb  ad* 
vantAgcoudly  situated.  The  influence  over  their  habits  will  also  be  very 
bcueficirtl,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  run  to  a  beer-house  with  their  last 
penny,  the  comforts  of  a  home  after  the  toils  of  the  day  keeps  them  by 
their  own  firc-uide;  they  l»ecome  better  contented,  less  fiftblc  to  disease, 
^Mshke  better  husbands,  better  fathers,  better  neighbours,  and  with  each 
^^■her  better  friends.  There  is  a  feubject  which  I  wi&h  particularly  to  preia 
^Hk  the  attention  of  the  Coroniissioners;  the  presence  throughout  the 
^^pbuntry,  and  to  be  found  in  every  jiarish,  of  low  lodging-houses,  where 
^^pcrvoiia  of  the  lowest  grade  of  society,  beggars,  thieves,  and  such  like, 
[  tuke  up  a  temporary  al;ode  in  uassing  from  one  pari  of  the  kingdom  to 
I  another,  bringing  with  them  the  seeds  of  infectious  diseases  and  often- 
I  times  tbo  actual  disease  itselt  into  a  neighbourhood  previously  in  a  cora- 
I  paratiTc  state  of  heallli.  1  have  observed,  where  persons  arc  living  in  a 
locality  habitually  affected  with  malariu,  that  when  becoming  couva^ 
c^ut  from  any  other  disease,  arc  often  attacked  with  ague,  mor«  par- 
ularly  amoug  the  ]}oot(t  daasea. 

"  There  18  a  class  of  persons  called  the  '  second  poor,'  who  for  the 

oat  part   lire   constantly   employrd  throughout   the   year  its   farmers' 

uurers,  and  whu  are  in  much  better  circumstances  than  thuw;  (u  whom 

have  above  alluded  ;  they  have  much  better  cottage  accommodation, 

ir  houses  being  provided  with  one,  sometimes  two  day-riK)m«,  two 

rooms,  ttpanlrj',  and  other  conveniences  for  fuel  and  for  refuse,  and 

use  general  hcaltli  ami  cundiUon  is  much  better  than  those  less  advan- 

eoujtly  situnted.      Therefore  detached   cottages  for  the  poor,  with  a 

oderatc  sized  day-room,  two  or  three  bed-rooms,  a  pantry,  receptaclea 

refuse  and  fur  fuel,  with  casement  windows  or  some  such  contrivance 

ventddtion,  will  be  a  blcssmg  to  tliem,  un<l  very  available  sanitary 

utations.    I  know  of  no  belter  method  than  is  to  be  seen  in  all  cottages 

tlie  economical  management  of  fuel,  both  iu  cooking  and  maialuining 

proper  tempcroxure  of  the  rooms.*' 

The  following  f'xtract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Aaron  Liltlc^  the 
icsdical  officer  of  tbo'  Chtppenlmni  union,  affords  a  specimen  of 
fi'  ludiliou  of  rural  villiigo^  which  have  apparontly  tlio 

kost  -,Li>us  sites  :— 

The  parish  of  Colernc,  which,  upon  a  cursory  view,   anv  pcrsoi 
macf[Uttintcd  with  its  [>eculiaritie8)   Wuuld   protiounce  to  be  the  mot 
healthy  village  in  England,  is  in  fnct  the  most  unhealthy.     From  itftj 
commanding  position  (being  situated  upon  a  high  hill)  it  has  an  appeaiH 
ance  of  health  and  cheerfulness  which  delight  the  eye  of  the  traveller,] 
who  Gummands  n  view  of  it   from  the  Great  Western  road,  but  tJ 
impretiBifln  is  immediately  removed  mi  entering  al  any  point  of  tlie  town,! 
The  fllth,  the   dilapidated  buildings,  the  squalid   appearance   of  tlW 
majority  of  the  lower  orders,  have  a  sickening  elTect  upon  the  stranger] 
who  ftrst  visits  this  place.     During  throe  years*  attendance  ou  the  pooi 
of  this  district,  I   have  never  known  the  small-pox,  scarlatina,  or  thf 
typhus  fever  to  be  ubsenl.     The  siiuution  is  damp,  uiid  the  buildings] 
unhealthy,  and  the  inhabitants  Ihemficlves  inclined  to  be  of  dirty  hubitst 
There  it  also  a  great  want  of  drainage." 
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fi       Comiiiitm  nf  the  Residrnett  of  ike  Working  Ciatset 

Mr.  fViUtam  Blotter,  the  sameoo  of  the  Bcdiord  maa 
whote  eridexice  on  the  iaihieoce  ot  moral  causoB  oa  the  heaitfa  of 
the  popuktioD,  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  reCer,  states : —       ^M 

*'  Throi^lwat  the  vholc  of  this  diacnct,  there  k  a  great  want  of  *  mi*        , 
penor  coOai^  aceemiBodftteia.'    Moit  of  the  resideDcca  of  the  Ubouren 
arr  inhabited,  and  many  of  them  are  damp,  low,  cotd«  aaoky, 

an:  :^».     ThcM  cnriansUoccs  occaaaoo  the  ioBUOes  to  be  aidely 

in  the  viij^ux  aasoD,  bat  I  have  oot  obfcrred  (hem  Co  generate  cypba», 
tlie  prcrailing  form  of  il'iseaec  bein^  princiimlly  CAUrrhal ;  uich  &»  colds, 
coughs,  inflammationi  of  the  eves  dr^enterr,  rhcuzDaCiim,  &c.  How- 
erer,  when  any  coatagiuiu  or  epidemic  maWia  occurs,  the  cases  arc 
geocratly  more  numeroua." 

3/r.  IVcale  reports  instances  of  the  coialition  of  large  propor-  ^ 
lions  of  tlie  agriciiluirai  population  in  the  counties  of  Bedforil,  ^| 
Norttiampton,  and  Warwick.  Tbe  medical  officer  of  the  Woburn  " 
union  states,  in  respect  to  Toddington,  that — 

"  In  thia  town  fever  prevailed  duriog  the  U$t  year,  anJ,  from  the  slate 
of  die  dwellings  of  the  per^oas  I  call&d  on,  this  could  not  be  wondered 
at.  Very  few  of  the  cottages  were  furni&lied  with  privies  that  cuuld  be 
u»ed,  ftod  conliguoua  to  almost  every  door  a  duitg  heap  ivas  raised  on 
which  every  species  of  filth  was  accumulated,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  in  the  garden  allotmeuts  of  the  cottagers,  or  to  be  disposed  of 
for  manure.  Scarcely  any  cottage  was  provided  with  a  pantry,  and  I 
found  the  provisions  generally  kept  in  the  bed-rooms.  In  several  in- 
stances I  found  whole  families,  comprising  adult  and  iafaut  children 
with  their  parents,  sleeping  in  one  room." 

The  medical  officer  of  the  Ampthill  union  states : — 

''Typhus  fever  has  existed  for  the  last  three  or  four  months  in  the 
parish  of  Flitwick,  and  although  the  number  of  deaths  has  not  been 
coiifliderahlc  as  compared  with  the  progress  of  the  disease,  ucw  cases 
have  occurred  as  those  under  treatment  became  convalescent,  and  several 
are  still  suffering  under  this  ftalady.  The  cottages  in  which  it  first 
ap]>eAred  (and  to  which  it  hss  been  almost  cxduHvcly  confined),  are  of 
the  moat  wretched  description :  a  stagnant  jwnd  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  none  of  the  tenemoits  have  drains;  rubbish  is  thrown 
within  u  few  ynrds  of  the  dwellings,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  in  damp 
fuggy  wcAther,  and  also  durin^^  the  hcHt  uf  summer,  the  exhalations 
anving  from  those  Itcnps  of  tilth  must  generate  disease,  and  the  obnoxious 
rfHuria  tends  (o  spread  contagion  where  it  already  exists.  It  appears 
thai  moat  of  the  cottngc*  alluded  to  were  erected  for  election  purposes^ 
und  have  •incc  bftu  allowed  to  decay;  the  roola  arc  repaired  with  lurf 
dug  in  the  neif^hhouihowl,  und  the  walls  repaired  with  prepared  clay, 
williout  the  ridditiuu  uf  limc-wnbhing.  Contn^ioiis  dibrasc  has  not  been 
remtirktthic  withm  the  Union  in  any  otiicr  spot  than  the  one  al- 
luded to.'* 

MexsTS.  Smith  and  Moorr,  iho  medical  officers  of  the  Bishop 
Stortford  union,  state,— 

**  We  have  uIwuyB  found  the  snwdlcsl  and  most  slinhtl) -built  houses 
the  seals  ol  the  lowest  forms  of  dineasc  j  and  although,  during  the  last 
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TCflr,  no  epidemic  or  infertiouR  disease  here  prevailed,  it  is  biit  jusl  to 
state  that,  generally  epeaking;,  the  cottages  of  labourers  in  this  district 
are  small,  bodly  protected  from  both  extremes  of  weather,  badly  drained, 
and  low  in  the  ground." 

Mr.  J.  S,  Nott,   the   medical  officer  of  the  Witham  union*, 
ates, — 
_   "  As  medical  officer  of  my  district,  I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  recording  my  opinion  of  many  of  the  causes  of  fever  thai  uniformly^ 
prevails  in  the  autiinm  and  spring  in  this  nciG^hbourhood.     I  must  fii 
utc  that  tlic  situation  of  the   town  is  exceedingly  low,  with  two  sninlll 

crs  parsing  through  it,  and  numerous  open  sewers  intersecting  the. 
town  and  its  environs,  the  effluvia  of  which  is  frequently  exceedingly 
offensive,  and  at  all  times  prejuiliciul  to  ihft  general  health,  and  calcu- 
lated to  create,  by  its  malariii,  the  various  kinds  of  fevers,  (typhus  andl 
remittent).  Part  of  the  town  is  suliject  to  floods  ;  added  to  which,  the 
cottages  are  smail  and  crowded  together.  A  great  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants accumulate  5hh  and  manure  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  There  arc 
also  many  open  slaugliter-housea,  where  the  refuse  and  filth  is  allowed 

accumulate  for  weeks  together  without  removal ;  and  innumerable 
gs  are  kept  and  fattened  on  the  back  of  the  premises  of  a  great  number 

tlie  inhabitants;  and  altogether  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  town 

its  size  where  so  little  regard  is  paid  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation; 

t  where  we  do  find  the  exception,  roomy  and  well-ventilated  cottages, 

d  they  are  but  few,)  the  cases  of  fever  arc  more  manageable,  and 

over  sooner." 

The  state  ofWindsor  affords  an  example  that  the  highest  nelgh- 

iirhoods  in  power  and  wealth  do  not   at  present  possess  secu- 
Sties  for  the  prevention   of  nuiaancos  dangerous   to  the   public 
'th.    Mr,  Parker,  iu  hia  report  on  the  condition  of  his  district, 

'*  With  regard  to  the  drainage  of  the  tnwni  in  the  cotmtiea  of  Bnek- 
gham,  Oxford,  and  Berks,  it  may  be  observed  that  there  is  no  town 
which  great  improvements  might  not  he  effected.  In  Reading 
ere  are  commissioners  appointed  under  a  local  Act  tu  make  provision 
r  cleansing  the  town  und  removing  nuisances ;  but  their  duties  do  not 
peat  to  be  performed  with  due  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  trust, 
r  the  Botird  of  Guardians  of  the  Reading  union,  by  resolutions  entered 
their  minutC!*,  frequently  point  out  nuisances,  and  remind  the  commis- 
oncrs  of  the  filthy  condition  of  mtiny  of  the  courts  and  back  streets, 
ut  extensive  as  the  improvements  in  the  slate  of  the  drainage  of  ulinost 
ery  town  in  these  coimtics  might  be,  there  ia  no  town  amongst  them  in 
which  there  is  so  wide  a  field  for  improvement  as  Windsor,  which,  from 
the  contiguity  of  the  palace,  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  situa- 
on,  might  have  been  expected  to  be  superior  in  tliis  respect  to  any  other 
;pyiiicial  town.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  ;  for  of  all  the  towns 
by  me,  Windsor  is  the  worst  beyond  all  comparison.  From  the 
ork's  at  the  end  of  Georgc-strecl  a  double  line  of  open,  deep,  black, 
d  stagnant  ditches  extends  to  Clewer-lane.  From  these  ditches  an  in- 
lerablc  stench  ia  perpetually  rising,  and  produces  fever  of  a  severe 
acter.  I  visited  a  cottage  in  Clewer-lane  in  which  typhus  fever  liad 
ialcd  for  some  lime,  and  learnt  from  a  woman  who  had  recently  lost 
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chiM  t)ie  compliiot  wu  tttribuUble  to  the  st«te  of  iliese  «litcHe>. 

•.  Uailey,  the  relieving  officer,  infonss  roe  that  caaei  of  l)phui  fevcf 

txe  fretiUMjt  in  ihc  neighUoiirhood  ;  and  obsenrcft  that  there  are  now  aevcn 

or  t'ipbt  persttns  attacked  by  iyj»hu»  in  Charles-fttrcet  aud  South -place. 
He  considers  ihc  ncighbuurhwd  ul'  Gardeii-court  in  almost  the  same  con-  ^t 
ditioa.     'There  is  a  drain/  he  saya,  *  running  from  the  ban-acka  into  the  ^| 
Thames  acroBs  the  I^ng  Walk.     That  drain  is  almost  a»  offensive  aa  the  ^^ 
hlnrk  ditrhcs  extending  to  Clewer-lane.     The  (jMinin^e  to  i)»e  tewerv  in 
Wind&orarc  cxctcdinply  offensive  in  hot  wcnther.    The  town  is  not  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  llie  drainage  i«  Tery  defective.*     The  ditchea  of 
which  I  have  spoken  are  sometimes  emptied  by  caits;  and  on  the  laat 
occuaion   their   contents  were  purchased  for  the  sum   of   15/.  by  the 
occupier  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Clewer,  whose  meadows  suffered  from 
the  extraordinary  fctrength  of  the  manure,  which  waa  used  without  pre- 
vious preparation." 

Mr,  Harding,  medical  officor  of  th«  Epping  union,  states, — 
"  The  state  of  some  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  is  most  deplorable  as 
it  regards  their  health,  and  also  in  a  moral  point  of  view.     As  it  rclatea, 
to  the  former,  many  of  their  cottages  are  neither  wind  nor  water  tighui 
It  1ms  often  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  called  on  to  attend  a  labour  where  tha 
wet  b&s  been   nmning  down  the  walls,  and  light  to  hf  distinguished^ 
through  the  roof,  and  this  in  the  winter  season,  with  no  fire-place  inth< 
room.     As  it  relates  to  the  latter,  iu  my  opinion  a  great  want  of  accom- 
tnodntion  for  bed-rotima  often  occurs,  so  that  you  may  fre<iuenily  find  thft] 
icr,  mother,  and  children  all  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment,  and  hi 
le  instances  the  children  having  attained  the  age  of  10  or  17  yoaiSi 
of  both  sexes ;  and  if  a  death  occurs  in  the  house^  let  the  persan 
icof  the  most  contagious  disease,  they  must  cither  sleep  in  the  aain«l 
room,  or  take  their  repose  in  tlic  ruom  they  live  iu,  wliiclt  most  frequently  ^ 
is  a  stone  or  brick  floor,  which  must  be  detrimental  to  health." 

Mr.  J.  D.  BroKme^  medical  officer  of  the  West  Ham  union 
t»tcH  that, — 

'*  The  cases  of  typhus  (21  eases  in  the  parish  of  Walthnmatow)  hai 
occurred  neriodicnliy  in  certain  localities,  arising  partly  from  want 
pcrsonnl  clcanUiiess,and  also  from  being  situated  near  ditches  into  whichj 
putrefactive  matter  was  deposited,  inch  ua  the  pririea  and  ]>igsties  empty 
»iig  thctni^elves.     The  medical  ofliccr  called  the  attention  of  the  Boardj 
of  Guardians,  vicar,  and  nsrochial  oflJccrs  to  the  subject;  and  though  il 
was  unanimously  admiilcd  that  the  evil  was  great,  and  an  anxious  desir* 
waa  expri'ssrd  in  ve«try  to  remove   the  e:ii»ting  evil»  yet  the  case  Ml  td< 
the  ground,  there  being  no  funds  to  meet  the  exigency.     The  mcdici" 
ofBcvr  fwU  i»er«iiaded  that  a  ]H)wcr  shtnild  be  invested  in  the  Board  ol 
Ousrdiana  or  pnritchial  officers  to  meet  such  cases." 

Mr,   Thf/mns  7/.  Smith,  the  roedicul   officer  of  the  Bromley 

union.  staie<i. — 

*'  Mr  attention  was  first  direeted  to  the  sources  of  malaria  in  this  dia* 
trictana  neifth  hour  hood  when  cholcrH  became  epidemic.  [  then  partially' 
iaa|H:ct«d  the  dwcllmga  of  Uie  |>uur,  and  liavo  recently  completed  the 

rvuy.     It  is  olmoht  incredible  that  so  many  >'■  tnnlaria  sliould, 

kt  ill  A  rural  dialrict.     A  tolui  alsciicc  ol uu  forcffcctuf 
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drainage  uround  cottage*  is  tbe  moat  proTiiinent  source  of  malariH; 
throughout  the  whole  di&trict  tliere  ia  Bcarcely  im  nttempt  nt  it.  The 
reftisc,  vcgctahlc  mui  flnimiil  matters,  are  alao  thrown  hy  the  cottagers  in 
henpfl  near  their  dweningn  to  decompoM  ;  are  sometimes  not  removed, 
except  at  very  long  intervale;  and  arc  always  ]»eniiitted  to  remain  suiii- 
cienlly  Iomj^  lo  uccumulftie  in  some  quttniity.  Pigsiies  are  gencruUy 
ne8r  the  dwellings,  and  flrc  always  surrounded  by  decomposing  matters. 
Th<*c  constitute  some  of  the  mnny  sources  of  mnlnrin,  and  peculiarly 
descnc  attention  ns  being  easily  remedied,  and  yet,  us  it  were,  cheriahctf. 
The  effects  of  malaria  are  strikingly  exemnlified  in  ports  of  this  district. 
There  are  localities  from  which  fever  is  seldom  long  absent ;  and  I  find 
spots  where  the  Bpasmodic  cliolcra  located  itself  arc  rUu  the  chosen 
resorts  of  contimicJ  fever/* 

Puvincr  the  nu»tropo\in  and  the  adjacent  di*»rict«.  I  procc<fd  io 
lo  the  evi<lt»nc<?  us  to  fh<?  coutlltion  of  the  dwelling*  of  tlic  poorest 
elaswa  in  tVic  midland  coiintieit. 

The  report  from  Mr.  Hodgson  and  the  physicians  of  ttie  towu  of 
Birmingham  will  be  considered  a  valuuble  public  documont,  vla 
exhibiting  the  effecl  of  drainage  produced  by  a  peculiarly  forlunate 
situiiLion.  Tlie  Iioubcs,  uf  which  I  requested  drawings,  am  on 
the  whole  built  iii}on  an  improved  plun.  Thu  town,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  distingulsdied  iipparenily  by  an  immunity  from  '(^xf^Vt  and 
the  gciierul  lieulth  of  the  popuhiLion  is  high,  although  the  uccu- 
|ra(ioua  lire  such  as  ure  eWwhero  deemed  prt'judioial  to  heaWii. 

The  following  oxiract  from  Mr.  Ilodgkins^  the  medicnl  officer 
of  BiUton,  in  the  Wolvrrhampton  Union,  describes  the  condition  of 
the  population  of  a  colliery  di«1rict : — 

"  Bilston,  like  Wolverliampton,  has  not  been  viaited  by  fever  to  any 
extent  since  the  cholera  in  1832.  The  awful  destruction  which  then 
occurred  swept  oif  many  of  those  subjects  who  might  at'tcrwnrds  have 
been  victims  of  fever  \  \n  fact  Bilston  was,  after  the  cesnution  of  cholera, 
nearly  free  from  dibeave  of  any  kiud  for  several  months.  InHuenKA  has 
ucc4Mionally  vi»iled  us  and  swejit  oflf  a  few.  Smnll-]iox  n  few  years  ngn 
was  prevalent,  but  not  very  fatal,  although  many  children  fmm  neglr- 
genee  on  the  part  of  the  parents  are  nut  vaccinated.  Scarlet  fever  liaa 
RppL-ared  sometimes,  but  only  m  etrn^^ling  cases.  Tlic  occupntiuns  of 
the  poorer  classes  are  chietly  colliers,  jubourers,  &v.,  great  members  of 
the  latter  being  Irish.  The  houses  of  tJiose  applying  for  ]mmchial 
mcdicA\  relief  which  I  have  visited  have  been  clirty  and  crowdcfl,  the 
liahita  of  the  working  classes  here  licing  genenilly  improvident  and  dirty, 
many  panics  formmg  heaps  of  tilth  close  lo  their  doom;  and  here,  as  in 
Wolvcrlmmpioni  I  am  afraid  it  would  require  the  interference  uf  the 
I'  I  any  permnnenl  good.     Some  years  a^  4  Urge  culvert  wiis 

<■<  Ml  the  principal  street  wliich  haamado  a  great  imiiruvcmenl 

in  that  part,  hut  much  yet  remains  undraincd.  1  would  mention  a 
place  iu  lligh-street  eejKicially,  near  to  a  court,  crowded  with  Irish, 
there  is  a  pool  \i(  green  stagnant  water  or  mud  continually  ;  another  place 
called  the  Ucrry,  behind  ihe  King's  Arms  Inn,  and  a  third  in  a  court  in 
Tern  pie- street,  where  tliere  appears  to  be  a  droin  which  has  been  choked 
tip,  the  stench  from  which  ii  iutolerablo." 
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Dr.  Edward  Knight  gives  the  fullowing  description  of  ihe 
sanitary  condition  of  the  town  of  Stafford  : — 

"  During  the  year  ending  September  29ih,  1839,  there  have  been  in 
the  fever-wards  connected  witli  Oie  Stafford  County  General  InBrmar; 
70  cases  of  fever,  of  which  number  10  have  died,  and  the  remaining  66 
were  discharged  cured.  Tlie  far  greater  iiart  of  tl»e«e  cases  commenced 
in  the  town  of  Stafford,  some  l)cing  brought  to  the  infirmary  in  a  dying 
state,  which  gives  a  greater  rate  of  mortality.  Although  the  fever-ward» 
are  well  arrangedi  and  every  comfort  and  attention  provided  for  the 
patients,  there  is  a  general  diatike  on  the  part  of  the  poor  to  be  removed 
to  them  from  their  own  houses,  except  in  cases  of  actual  necessity. 

•*  Owing  to  this,  and  the  fdtliy  slate  of  those  parts  of  llie  town  occupied 
exclusively  by  the  lower  cIbshcb,  as  the  *  Broad-eye,*  *  Back-walls,' 
&c.,  we  have  generally  more  or  less  of  infectious  discaaea  daring  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  in  each  year,  and  although  such  diseases  do 
not  extend  their  ravages  to  the  more  respectable  inhabitants,  ibe  above 
form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  cases  which  occur. 

"These  pans  of  the  town  are  without  drainage,  the  houses,  which  aie 
private  property,  arc  built  without  any  regard  to  t^ituatiun  or  veutjlatiun, 
and  constructed  in  a  manner  to  ensure  the  greatest  return  at  the  leostj 
possible  outlay.  The  accommodation  in  them  does  not  extend  beyond 
two  rooms ;  these  are  small,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  families  work  in 
the  day-time  in  the  same  room  in  which  they  sleep,  to  save  fuel. 

"There  is  not  anv  provision  made  for  refuse  dirt,  which,  as  the  IcMl 
troiible,  is  thrown  down  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  there  left  to  putrefy 
The  back  entrances  to  the  houses  in  the  principal  streets  are  generall 
into  these,  the  stabling  and  cow-houses,  &c..  belonging  to  them,  funnin 
one  side  of  the  street,  and  the  manure,  refuse  vegetable  matter,  &c.,  carri 
into  the  street,  and  placed  opposite  to  the  poorer  houses ;  so  that  they  a 
continually  subjected  to  the  malaria  arising  from  that,  iu  addition  to 
their  own  dirt. 

**The  sedentar>'  occupation  of  the  working  classes  (shoemaking  being 
the  staple  trade  of  the  town),  their  own  want  of  cleanliness  and  general 
intemperance,  form,  also,  a  fruitful  source  of  disease.  One-half  of  the 
week  is  usnally  spent  in  the  public-houses,  and  the  other  half  they  work 
night  and  day  to  procure  the  necessary  subsistence  for  their  fumthcB. 
There  is  a  great  want  of  improvement  in  the  niornl  character  of  the 
poor  ;  they  can  obtain  sufficient  wages  to  support  their  families  respect- 
nhly,  but  they  are  improvident  and  never  make  any  provision  against 
illness.  A  local  Act  for  the  improvement  of  the  town  empowers  the 
oimmisfcionera  to  remove  nuisances  ;  but  no  notice  is  ever  taken.  The 
situation  of  Stafford  also  offers  every  facility  for  an  efficient  drainage; 
it  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  large  ditch,  in  which  there  might  be  a 
nmning  stream  of  water,  well  calculated  to  remove  all  impurities;  Inii 
it  is  always  choked  up,  and  iu  a  stagnant  state.  The  river  'Sow' 
also  close  to  the  town.  There  ore  not  any  sewers  even  in  the  princi 
ttreets,  the  water  being  carried  off  by  open  channels.  In  the  Lunut2i 
Asylum,  which  closely  adjoins  the  town,  and  averages  250  pntien 
ga'nt  attention  is  paid  to  cleanliuess,  and  wc  never  have  any  infccttoua 
discaies." 

In  the  tnonth  of  Dccciitber,  1839i  an  application  was  niude  to 
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the  Board  for  advice  and  aid  to  meet  the  emcrgencie?  created  by 
an  epidemic  which  had  broken  out  in  the  parish  of  Breadsall  in 
Uie  Shardlow  union  (Derbyshire).  Mr  Senior,  the  Assistant 
Coramiasloner  for  the  district,  accompanied  Dr.  Kenne<ly  to  the 
spot  where  the  fever  was  prevalent^  and  that  report*  may  bo 
submitted  to  attention,  as  containing  a  picture  of  the  liabit.'^  of  a 
laipir  proportion  of  the  population  of  that  part  of  (he  country,  and 
an  exemplification  in  a  group  of  individual  cases  of  the  common 
causes  and  eflccLs  of  such  calamities  on  the  labouring  population. 

The  report  from  Dr.  Baker,  of  Derby,  and  Mr.  Senior's  report, 
comprising  the  returns  from  the  medical  oflRcers  of  Nottingham, 
Lincoln,  and  other  rural  and  town  uiiions  within  his  district, 
pourtray  the  sanitary  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of-  the  popu- 
lation included  in  them. 

Proceeding  northward,  a  report  from  Mr,  Bland,  tlie  medical 
officer  of  the  Macclesfield  union,  gives  the  following  description 
of  the  state  of  the  residences  occupied  by  many  of  the  labourers 
of  that  (own  : — 

"  In  a  part  of  the  town  called  the  Orchard,  Watercoatea,  there  are 
34  boueeft  without  bnck  iloors,  or  other  complete  means  of  ventilation  ; 
the  houaea  arc  chiefly  small,  damp,  ami  dark ;  they  are  rendered 
worse  with  res^wot  to  dampness  perhaps  than  they  would  be  frora 
the  habit  of  the  people  clofting  their  windows  lo  keep  thein  warm.  To 
these  houses  arc  three  privies  uncovered ;  here  htile  pools  of  water,  with 
all  kinds  of  offal,  dead  animal  and  vegetable  matter  arc  heaped  togctlier, 
a  mofti  foul  and  putrid  mass,  disgusting  to  the  sifflit,  and  oll'ensive  to  the 
smell;  the  fumes  of  contagion  spreads  periodically  itself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  produces  ditferent  lypea  of  fever  and  disorder  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  The  people  inhabiting  these  abodes  arc  pale  and 
unhealthy,  ind  in  one  house  in  particular  are  pale,  bloated,  and 
rickety." 

Mr.  William  Rayner,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Ileaton  Norris 
district  of  the  Stockport  union  describes  the  condition  of  a  part  of 
the  population  of  that  place  : — 

**  The  localities  in  which  fever  mostly  prevails  in  my  district,  are 
Shepherd**  BuUdlnga  and  Back  Water  Street,  both  in  the  township  of 
Ileuton  Norris.  Shcphcrd'»  Buildings  consist  of  two  rows  of  houses 
filh  u  street  seven  yards  wide  between  them  ;  each  row  consists  of  wliat 
re  styled  hack  and  front  houses — that  is  two  houses  |)luceil  hack  to 
1)ack.  There  urc  no  yards  or  out-convcnicnces;  the  privies  arc  in  the 
cciiUe  of  each  row,  about  a  yard  wide;  over  them  there  is  part  of  a 
sleeping-nwrn ;  there  is  no  ventilation  in  the  bed-rooraB;  each  liousc 
contains  two  rooms,  viz.,  a  houBC  place  an<l  sleeping  room  above  ;  each 
room  is  about  three  yards  wide  and  four  lung.  In  one  of  tliesc  houses 
ihcTC  arc  nine  persons  belonging  to  one  family,  and  the  mother  on  the 
eve  of  her  confinement.  There  are  44  houses  in  the  two  mwa,  nnd  22 
a'Uais,  all  of  the  same  size.  The  cellars  are  let  oil  as  separate  dwell- 
ings; these  are  dark,  damp,  and  very  low,  not  more  than  six  feet  between 

•  Vide  AppeDdix  C. 
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til-  ^m\  Qoor.    7>ie  street  b«tvee»  Um*  two  nmitinreii  y&rih 

**:  centre  of  which  is  the  cocmnon  ^Ucr,  or  more  properly 

siitk,   iiiiu  v^hich  all  eoru  uf  refuse  is  thrown;    it  is  a   '  pUu 

Thus  there  is  always  a  quantitv  of  pucrefjing  mailer  con:  ..  tbc 

air.  At  the  eud  of  the  rows  is  a  pool  of  water  very  shallow  uuU  stAguaot, 
nnd  a  few  vftnis  further,  a  part  of  the  town's  gas  works.  In  many  of 
these  clweUings  there  arc  four  persons  in  one  beil. 

"  Backwater-street,  the  other  locality  of  fever,  i?  provcrhjally  the  most 
filthy  Mri'el  in  the  town,  oontiiins  anumhcr  of  !  .scs  and  IrisJi, 

who  nioeily  live  io  dark  damp  cellars,  in  which  ■.  can  scarcely 

pcnetrftle. 

"It  is  DQl  to  be  wnnderod  at  that  auch  places  should  be  the  conataot 
fi>ci  of  fevers ;  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  She.phcrd*e-Huildinc;»  that  1 
not  heen  alTected  wiUi  fever,  nud  in  some  iofitaucea  repeatedly  :  new  re*' 
sidcuts  ore  most  liahle  to  be  alTccietl,  the  force  uf  habit,  or  some  oiher< 
protecting  influence  seems  to  render  those  who  have  lived  there  some! 
time  less  linblc  to  be  attackeil.  The  same  circumstance  lias  been  noticed 
by  others,  and  M.  I^uis,  who  is  known  thruuj^hout  Europe,  having  made] 
this  ftiibject  one  of  particular  obcer\'ation,6tAie6  that  it  is  generally  within 
the  first  year  that  new  comers  take  fever,  whilst  the  old  inhabitants  who 
flxe  equally  exposed  to  the  same  exciting  causea  escape.*' 

Tile  report  of  Dr.  Baron  Howard,  on  the  condition  of  the] 
population  of  Manchester,  and  that  of  Dr.  Duncan,  on  thfri 
conUilion  of  tlie  pup\ibtion  of  Liverpool,  will  make  up  a  progres-J 
sivo  viow  of  the  condition  of  the  hilKiurintj  |)opuli4tion  in  thoiseJ 
parts  of  the  country.  The  Report  of  one  of  the  ineilicnl  oAicersj 
of  iho  West  Derby  union,  with  rolaiion  to  the  condition  of  ihaj 
labouring  population  connected  with  Liverpool,  will  starve  to  sliow^j 
that  the  evils  in  qupstion  are  not  confined  to  the  labouring  popu-j 
lation  of  the  town  properly  so  called.  i 

"The  locality  of  the  Tcaidcnces  of  the  labouring  classes  arc  in  rcs|>ccd 
to  the  surrounding  atmosphere  favourably  situated,  but  their  intemaU 
stnicture  and  economy  the  very  reveise  of  favourable.  Tlic  cotiaccs  arai 
in  Rcncral  built  more  with  a  view  to  the  per  centagc  of  the  lundlonl  thaa] 
to  ibe  accommodation  of  the  poor.  Tlie  joiner*8  work  is  ill  perfomic<l;l 
admitting  by  the  doors,  windows,  and  even  fliMjrs^  air  in  almndnncc*] 
which,  however,  in  many  casea,  i«  nnt  disndvanlrtgeous  to  the  inmatc^.1 
TImj  houses  generally  consist  of  three  apartment?,  viz.,  the  day-rot)niJ 
into  which  the  street-door  opens,  and  two  bed-room§,  one  above  the  oilierJ 
Tliere  is  likewise  beneath  the  day-room  a  cellnr,  let  off  either  by  thw 
Iftudlurd  or  tenant  uf  the  house,  to  n  more  improvident  class  of  lalKiurers  {] 
which  cellar,  in  almost  nil  cases,  is  smuU  and  damp,  and  oflen  crowded] 
with  inhnbitonU  to  cKcess.  These  cellars  are,  in  my  opmion,  the  soured] 
of  many  discuses,  particularly  catarrh,  rheumatic  iiileciions,  and  tedioud 
cases  of  typhus  mitior,  whicb,  owing  to  the  over-erowdcd  state  of  ihd 
apartment,  occaeionally  ptws  into  typhus  grnvior.  I  need  scarcely  adjJ 
that  the  furniture  and  Itcddina;  are  in  keeping  with  the  miserable  inmatc«J 
Thei  ruoms  iibovu  the  day -room  arr  uflen  let  separately  hy  the  tenant  t« 
liidgcrs,  varying  in  number  frum  one  or  two,  to  six  or  eight  individunU 
iu  each,  their  slovenly  habits,  iudolcucc,  and  consequent  accumulation  dt 
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iiJch  %Q  far  to  ])romntc  the   prevalence  of  cuntagious  and    infectiouB 

*'  The  houses  nlready  alluded  tu  front  the  street,  but  there  arc  houses  in 
back  courtft  still  more  unfavourably  placed,  which  also  have  their  cdlnrs, 
nnd  their  tenantsof  a  doacription  WDrac,  if  possible.  There  is  commutjly 
only  onr  receptacle  for  refuse  in  n  court  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  dcu*c!y 
crowded  houses.  In  the  ycur  1830-1,  I  attended  a  family  of  13,  twelve 
of  whom  had  Iy])hus  fever,  without  n  bed  in  the  ceUnr^  without  straw  or 
tind>cr  shavin^B — fret^uent  substitutes.  They  lay  on  the  Hoor,  nnd  so 
crowded,  that  I  could  scarcely  pass  between  them.  In  auuthcr  house  I 
attended  14  patients  ;  there  were  only  two  beds  in  the  house,  All  tli» 
tmticnts  aB  Itxlgers,  lay  on  the  boards,  and  during  their  iUne»,  never  hjd 
tlicir  clothes  otT.  I  met  with  many  cases  in  einiilar  condiliiuiB,  yel. 
amidst  the  p^eatcf-l  destitution  and  want  of  domestic  comfort,  I  have 
never  henrd  during  the  course  of  twelve  years'  practice,  a  complaint  of 
incunveuicnt  acconnmMlation.** 

llie  fo/ioHing  extract  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Pea/'son,  medical 
officer  of  the  Wigan  union,  is  (lescriplive  of  the  condition 
of  large  clu>^^  of  tenctiients  in  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Ijaa- 
ca^iire : — 

"  From  the  few  ohBenrattonB  which  I  have  been  enabled  to  make 
i-P^---*  fiie  causes  of  fever  during  the  two  months  which  I  have  held 
tl  1  of  house  surgeon  to  the  Dispensary,  1  am  inclined  to  con- 

sider me  iilthy  condition  of  the  town  as  lieiiig  the  mo»t  prominent 
source.  Many  of  the  streets  are  unpaved  and  almost  covered  with 
»t«t;nani  water,  which  lodges  in  numerous  lar^'C  holes  which  exist  upon 
their  surface,  and  into  which  the  inhabitants  throw  all  kinds  of  n-jecled 
animal  and  vegetable  matters,  which  then  undergo  decay  and  emit  the 
most  poisonous  e.\halationB.  These  matters  are  often  aUowcd,  from  the 
filthy  IiabitB  oi  the  inhabitanis  of  these  districts,  many  of  whom,  especially 
the  jxior  Irish,  arp  utterly  regardless  both  of  personal  and  domestic 
clcantine^s,  to  accumulate  to  an  immcnBC  cxteut,  and  tlius  become 
prolific  sources  of  malfiria,  rendering  the  almoaphcre  an  active  poison. 
The  streets  which  particularly  cxlnbit  this  condition  arc  Aahton-strect, 
Ilaiinvrr  htreel,  Stuart- street,  Johu-strcct,  Lord-utrcct,  Dnke-strcet, 
V\  (.et,  and   tlic  shiirt  streets  leading  from  Queen-street   intu 

Fii--;  and  Princcfls-strcet.     It  may   be  also  mentioned,  tliat  in 

Siuny  of  these  streets  there  are  no  privies^  or,  i{  there  are,  thcv  are  ill  so 
filthy  a  ci^n<!ition  &«  to  be  absolutely  useless ;  the  absence  of  tnmc  must, 
jieccssiirijy,  mcrcssc  the  quantity  of  fihh,  and  tbuH  materially  add  to  the 
e;Etcut  of  the  nuisance. 

"In  addition  to  the  streets  above  mentioned,  there  arc, besides,  two 
other  localities,  which  must  bo  consideretl  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
generation  of  malarin — I  mean  tlic  waste  land  in  front  of  Bradshaw 
Grttc,  aibd  also  that  situated  between  Grecnuu^irs-row  and  KerfootV 
row;  the  latter  is  one  complete  pool  of  stagnant  water,  mixed  >vitii  various 
descriptions  of  putri  tying  animal  and  vegetable  matters.  MiUiy  of  tltc 
yards  and  courts  in  various  ])arts  of  the  tow  u  are  bo  built  up  as  to  prevent 
til'  iits  of  the  atniosplicre,  and  are  in  a  horribly  (llihy  state,  in 

c<i  ..  of  dunuhilU  which  arc  situated  therein  being  allowed  to 
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grow  to  an  immense  size,  and  the  water  which  drains  therefrom  being 
pfrraittcd  tu  flow  over  the  surface. ** 

Proceeding  norlhwards,  little  difTerence  is  obsen'able  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  cla-sscs  in  the  ancient  towns,  where  the 

'habitations  were  crowded  for  the  sake  of  fortification,  and  in  the 
manufacturing  townn,  where  the  habitations  are  crowded  for  thf^ 
sake  of  vicinity  to  the  places  of  work,  or  from  ignorance  ami  inat- 

'lentiou,  or  from  the  high  price  of  land.  We  cite  the  following  in- 
stances of  the  condition  of  the  habitations  and  population  in 
Dtn-liam..  Barnard  Castle,  and  Carlisle: — 

Mr»  Nicholas  Olirrr,  Durham,  stales  that — 

*'Thc  city  of  Durham,  like  all  ancient  citiea  nnd  townp,  is  biiilt  vcij 

irregularly,  and  surrounded  on  all  eidea  by  the  river  Wear,  which  ti 

frequently  overflown,  and  much  wooded.    Theee  in  summer  nnd  autunm, 

by   the  combined  inf1ueuce»  of  heat,  moisture,  and  decuving  vegetable 

ftuhntances,  become  abundant  sources  of  malaria.     The  utreet*  arc  very 

^  parrow,  auJ  the  houses  arc  built  so  much  behind  each  other  that  the 

f  entrance  to  a  great  many  of  the  dwelliuga  is  liy  a  passage,  lane,  or  alley, 

►  either  a  Mecp  ascent  or  descent,  where,  from  a  proper  want  of  rcccplaclea 

I  and  sewers,  filth  is  nllowcd  to  accumulate,  and  there  ncceasanly  is  s 

^  constant  enianntion  of  fcclid  effluvia.   The  majority  of  the  houses  are  very 

old  and  in  a  dilapidated  state,  several  not  being  weather  proof.     The 

great  bulk  of  the  working  classes  inhabit  these  tenements,  and  they  seldom 

.  occupy  mure  tlian  two  rooms,  many  only  one,  where  all  that  is  requisite 

*  in  conducing  to  cleanliness  and  comfort  has  to  be  j>crformed. 

"The  spirit  of  improvement,  which  is  making  such  rapid  strides  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  i»  here  quite  dormant.  Nothing  calls  louder 
for  tlic  attention  of  the  constituted  authorities  than  the  improvements  which 
might  be  effected  in  the  Imbitations  of  the  industrious  classes,  thereby 
increasing  their  health,  cumfurt,  and  happinesc." 

Mr.  George  Brotm,  of  Barnard  Ctistle,  in  the  Tecsdale  union, 
states  that — 

"  The  residences  of  the  labouring  population  within   the  Tecsdale 

Union,  especially  in  Barnard  Ca&tle  and  the  more  pop\iloua  villages,  is 

"  niosdy  in  large  houses  let  into  tenements.     At  least  fnur-fifths  of  the 

[  weavers  in  Bantanl  Castle  live  in  such  residences,  and  about  one  half  of 

[  kU  the  other  hdMHiring  pour  in  the  Union.     Tlie  tenements  which  form 

the  residences  of  the  weavers  and  other  labourers  in  Barnard  Castle  are 

principally  situate  inThorngage,  Biidgegate,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the 

town,  and  in  confined  yards  and  alleys.     The  houses  are  many  of  them 

f  very  large.     I  am  told  Bon)ewhcrc  there  arc  as  many  as  50  or  more 

individuals  under  one  roof.     Tlierc  is  generally,  perhaps,  one  privy  to  a 

whole  yard  (or  onset  as  they  term  it),  embracnig  five  or  six  houses. 

From  the  crowded  state  of  these  dwelling  honscs,  and  ihe  fihhincss  of 

many  of  their  inmates,  disease  would  undoubtedly  arise  more  commonly 

_  tJina  it  actually  docs,  but  the    river  Tees  flows  at  the  fiH>t  of  each  yarcf, 

E-Ttimiing  alongside  of  all  the  houses  in  Brid^ei;nte.     The  impurities  arc 

thus  »i)cedily  carried   away,  nnd  the  evils  which  might  otherwise  be 

cxpcctotl  from   die  cflluvia  of  vegetable  and  ollicr  bodies  iu  u  stale  uf 
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decoru{>oi*)tion  are  prevented  ;  besides  whicli^  (lie  houses  in  general  being 
large  anil  tbe  poorer  class  iu  the  upper  stories,  they  arc  more  protected 
against  cold  and  damp.*' 

Mr.  Brown,  in  regard  to  Barnard  Cuatle,  further  stato^,  that  — 
**A  surgeon  here  of  great  intelligence  and  practice  states  tliat  in  the 
town  of  Barnard  Ciistlc  he  has  always  found  the  must  obstiuiUe  cases  of 
typhus  and  other  epidemics,  and  nlso  rheumatism,  to  prevail  amongst  the 
houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  principal  street.  These  houses  slope  to- 
wards the  mont  of  the  old  casile,  which  is  not  sufficiently  drained ;  and 
the  thick  and  Iiigh  walls  of  the  ruins  of  the  castle  retain  the  damp,  and 
prevent  the  aeccssiou  of  tlic  wesiem  winds  to  tlie  moat  and  many  uf  the 
houses.  In  the  interior  uf  the  castle,  now  used  as  a  garden,  there  \&  a 
stagnant  pond  which  ought  to  be  drained  oif :  this  jMnd  is  nearly  oppo- 
site the  yards,  which  are  full  of  the  residences  of  llie  poorer  classes,  and 
called  the  Swamp.  Disease  is  often  found  to  exist  in  these  yards,  and 
the  surgeon  I  hnve  referred  to  attributes  tu  it  the  dampness  of  tlu^  moat 
(upon  or  on  the  margin  of  which  the  houses  arc  built)  and  to  the  pond 
before  mentioned.  All  the  houses  on  the  west  side  of  the  street  have  one 
step,  and  some  more,  down  from  the  street.  I  am  also  told  by  the  same 
surgeon  that  very  many  of  the  cases  of  fever  and  rheunutisni  which  he 
attends  may  be  fairly  traced  to  the  dampness  of  houses  or  want  of  suffi- 
cient dmniagc  of  the  ground  previously  to  building,  and  their  being 
built  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground,  by  which  the  moisture  is 
thrown  loto  them." 

Air.  Rovland,  of  Carlisle,  states — 

"  Tliough  Carlisle  abounrls  with  beautiful  walks,  it  generally  has  them 
accomptnied  with  filthy  putrid  gutters,  and  there  seems  no  mode  of  com- 
pelling any  one  to  clean  them  otit.  The  city  is  surrounded  with  &uch 
nuisances;  on  the  south  side  at  the  foot  uf  Botcbergute,  there  is  a  gutter, 
perhaps  a  mile  long,  which  conducts  the  fiUh  of  tlml  quarter  through  the 
fields  inlo  the  river  Fctteril.  The  stench  in  summer  is  vcrj-  great.  The 
filth  seems  to  orcumulate  from  want  of  descent,  and  proliably  llie  whole 
descent  jh  in  the  first  field  next  Botchcrgate.  If  this  gutter  was  paved 
and  the  descent  made  regular,  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  keep  itself  clean." 

The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  condition  of  the  residences  of 
the  population  amidst  which  the  cholera  firat  made  its  appearance 
ID  thiH  country- 

Mr.  Robert  Atkinsofty  Gateshead,  states,  that — 

**  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  proper  representation  of  the  wretched  state  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  indigent  class,  situated  in  the  confined  streets 
called  Pipcwellgale  and  Killgate,  which  arc  kept  in  a  most  filthy  state, 
and  to  a  stranger  would  appear  inimical  to  the  existence  of  human  beings, 
where  each  small,  ill  ventilated  apartment  of  the  house  contained  a 
family  with  lodgers  in  number  from  seven  to  nine,  and  seldom  more  than 
two  beds  for  the  whole.  The  want  of  convenient  oRiccs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  attended  with  many  very  unpleasant  circtnn stances,  ns  it 
indures  the  lazy  inmates  to  make  use  of  chamber  utensils,  which  are 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  most  oflcnsive  state  for  several  days,  and  are 
thcu  emptied  out  of  the  ^inOows.     Tlie  writer  had  occasion  a  short  time 
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to  vieit  n  pcreon  ill  nf  the  cholera ;  lils  lorlglnii;8  were  in  n  room  of 
liaernble  house  sitnated  in  the  very  filthiest  pKrt  of  PipewcMgitc, 
tlivided  into  six  upnrlmeiUs,  ami  occnpifii  by  iliffercnt  families  to  ihr 
number  of  26  persoDB  in  all.  The  room  cuntuined  three  wretched  hcd« 
with  two  persons  sleeping  in  each:  it  mea»urctl  about  12  feet  in  lenytli 
und  7  in  breadth,  and  its  greatest  height  would  ntit  admit  uf  n  per&tui*s 
»taiuling  erect ;  it  received  light  from  o  small  window,  the  sash  of  which 
was  fixed.  Two  of  the  number  lay  ill  of  the  cholera,  and  the  rest  ai)- 
peared  Jifraid  of  the  admission  of  j)urc  air,  having  corcfiilly  cloacU  up  the 
broken  pancawith  plugs  of  old  linen/* 

The  Ret\  Dr.  Qdiy,  the  vicar  of  Norhani  and  canon  of  Durham. 
in  ttit  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  herder  |K»Asantry,  dcacribrs  tlieir 
tlwt?lling3  as  *^  built  of  rubble  or  tudu-wn  stone,  loosely  cemented; 
and  from  aijo,  or  from  hadncss  of  tht*  materials,  the  walls  look,  as 
if  they  would  scarcely  hold  toj^olher."  The  cliink-t  gajM?  in  &o 
muiiy  places  as  admit  blasts  of  wind  : — 

"  The  chimneys  have  lost  hnif  their  original  heii^ht,  and  lean  on  the  roof 
with  fearful  graviintion.  The  rafters  are  evidently  rotten  and  displaced; 
and  the  thatch,  yawning  to  admit  the  wind  and  wet  in  some  parts,  aitd 
in  all  parts  utterly  unHt  lor  its  oritf;inal  puq>0BC  of  o^vini?  protection  front 
the  weather,  looks  more  like  the  top  of  a  dtmghill  than  of  a  cottage. 

''  Such  is  the  exterior ;  and  when  the  hind  comes  to  take  possession, 
he  finds  it  no  better  than  a  shed.  The  wet,  if  it  happens  to  rain,  is 
making  a  puddle  on  the  earth  lloor.  (This  enitli  fioor,  by  the  bye,  is 
one  of  the  causes  to  which  Erasmus  ascribed  tJic  fre<(uenl  recurrence  of 
epidemic  «ickne88  among  the  cotters  of  Kiighmd  more  thnn  ."^OO  years 
ago.  It  is  not  only  cold  and  wet,  but  contains  the  aggregate  filth  of 
years,  from  the  time  of  its  first  being  used.  The  refuse  and  dropping 
of  meals,  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  of  all  kinds,  whicji  has 
been  cast  upon  it  from  the  mouth  and  stomach,  these  all  mix  together 
and  exude  from  it.)  Window-frame  there  is  none.  There  is  neither 
oven,  nor  copper,  nor  grate,  nor  shelf,  nor  fixture  of  any  kind  ;  all  these 
things  he  has  to  bring  with  him,  besides  his  ordinary  articles  of  funii- 
ture.  Imagine  the  trouble,  the  inconvenience,  and  the  expense  which 
the  poor  fellow  und  Ids  wife  have  to  encounter  before  they  can  put  this 
shell  of  a  hut  into  anything  like  a  habitable  form.  This  year  I  saw  a 
family  of  eight — husbaud,  wife,  two  sons,  und  four  daughters — who  wcro 
in  utter  discomfort,  and  in  despair  of  putting  ihemselvea  in  a  decent  con- 
dition, tiircc  or  four  weeks  after  they  had  come  into  one  of  these  hovels- 
In  vain  did  tliey  try  to  stop  up  the  crannies,  and  to  (ill  up  the  holes  in 
the  lloor,  and  to  arrange  thetr  furniture  in  tolerably  decent  order,  and  to 
keep  out  the  wcnthor.  Alasf  what  wilt  they  not  suffer  in  the  winter! 
There  will  be  no  fireside  enjoyment  for  them.  They  may  huddle  together 
for  warmth,  jmd  heap  coals  on  the  fire  ;  but  they  will  have  chilly  bed* 
»nd  a  damp  hearth-stone;  und  the  cold  wind  will  sweep  through  the 
roof,  and  window,  and  crazy  door-place,  in  spite  of  all  tlieir  endeavours 
to  exclude  it. 

**  The  general  character  of  the  best  of  the  old-fashioned  hind's  cottages 
in  ihii  neighbourhood  is  bad  nt  the  hcMr,  Tliey  have  to  bring  cvcry- 
Ihujg  with  them— partitions,  window-iiaiucs,  fixtures  of  all  kixidi 
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ifli  tf  BdlMtitute  for  ccilins;;  for  they  are,  as  !  hflvc  already  called  them, 
ill«fe  tfieffs.  They  have  no  byre  for  their  cow8  nor  Kies  for  their  \np^ 
no  pumpB  or  welUt  nothing  to  promote  clei^nliness  or  comfort.  The 
average  size  of  ttiese  theds  ia  Ruunt  24  by  16.  They  are  dark  and 
unwholesome.  Thtf  windows  do  nut  o|»cn  ;  and  many  of  them  are  not 
larger  than  20  itiches  by  10 ;  and  into  this  place  arc  crowded  8,  10,  or 
even  12  perBons.'* 

In  a  selection  of  plans  and  clmwlngs  of  labourers'  dwelling's  will 
be  found  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  hinds'  cottages,  such  as  those 
described  by  Dr.  Gilly. 

The  progress  of  the  inquiry  into  Scotland  shows  tlio  external 
and  inii'maf  condition  of  the  poorer  classtsB  of  the  population  to  bo 
still  rnorc  ^  "  ^•.     The  condition  of  a   large  portion  of  thrf 

labourini;  \  ;i  of  Uie  smaller  towns,  and  of  the  rural  dis- 

trict*;. \L'd  in  the  Report  of  Dr.  Scott  Alison,  on  the  sani- 

tary <■*'  iiid  general  economy  of  the  population  of  Trunenl ; 

in  the  Report  of  Mr.  SttiveiDwn.  on  (hu  condition  of  tlie  town  of 
Musselburgb ;  (hut  of  Dr.  Syiu,  on  the  lowu  of  Ayr,  to  whicb 
further  reference  will  subsequently  be  mtule. 

Tlie  description  givpn  of  the  houses  of  labmuTrs  of  Lnchmaben, 
by  Mr.  WiUon,  surgeon,  is  one  wbicli  characterizes  a  large  class 
of  houses  throughout  Scotland:— 

*'  In  Lochraaben,  they  ore  surrounded  by  low  meadow  hinds  subject  to 
frequent  inundations,  marshes  and  lakes,  with  dunghills  and  jkhjIs  of 
dirty  water,  in  which  vegetable  subslances  are  soaked  for  the  purpose  of, 
making  manure  on  all  sides  of  the  dwellings.  These  houses,  Mmilur  to 
tlic  dwellings  of  the  generality  of  the  Inbourint^  classes,  consist  of  a 
building  30  feet  in  length  by  16  feel  in  breadth  within  the  walla ;  the 
floor  is  formed  of  clay ;  ceiling,  if  any,  generally  formed  by  spars  of  wood 
laid  cloBC  together,  and  covered  with  dry  turf;  one  front  door  and  twrf 
front  windows.  This  building  is  usuully  occupied  by  two  fiimilica^ 
entering  by  the  same  dour;  the  ptirtitions  are  formed  by  the  back  of  th© 
bt*d(»,  which  will  be  best  undcrstoo'l  by  describing  them  as  wooden  boxes 
open  on  one  aide;  the  windows  rarely  are  made  to  open,  so  that  they  arc 
veniiluted  by  the  door ;  but  having  little  fuel,  the  door  must  l>e  kept  shut 
to  inainlaiu  warmth,  and  the  chimneys  being  badly  constructed,  the- 
dwelling  is  often  full  of  smoke.  Potatoes  are  often  kept  under  the  beds. 
There  are  no  proper  receptiicles  for  tilth  attached  to  the  houses." 

The  most  wretched  of  the  stationary  popuhiliou  of  which  1  liavej] 
been  able  to  obtain  any  account,  or  that  I  have  ever  seen,  was  that, 
which  I  saw  in  company  with  £)r.y/r«o//^  and  others,  in  ihewynds 
of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

I  prefer  citing  his  description  of  tho  residences  we  visited  : — 

"  In  the  survey  which  I  bad  the  opportunity  of  making  in  Septem- 
ber, 1810,  of  tho  state  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  all  apjicarcd  contirm 
atury  of  the  view  of  the  8ut)ject  of  fevers  submitted  to  the  Poor  Luwj 
Comuiisaioners  by  tliose  who  pre^mrcd  ihc  Report  iu  London. 

"  In  Glasgow,  which  1  first  visited,  it  wua  found  ihut  the  great  mass 
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of  the  fever  cases  occurred  in  the  low  ■wytirfs  nnd  dirty  narrow  slreeti 
and  cuurts,  in  which,  because  lodging  was  there  cheapest,  the  pooresi 
and  most  dcfltitutc  naturally  had  their  alKxlea.  From  one  euch  locality, 
between  Argyll-street  and  the  river,  754  of  about  5000  cases  of  fcvci 
which  occurred  in  the'  previous  year  were  carried  to  the  hospitals.  In  i 
perambulation  on  the  morning  of  September  24lh,  witli  Mr.  Chodwick, 
Dr.  Alison,  Dr.  Cowan  (since  deceased,  who  had  laboured  so  meri 
toriously  to  alleviatclhe  misery  of  the  poor  iu  Glaaguw),  the  police  ma^i 
strati',  and  others,  we  examined  these  wynda,  and,  to  give  an  idea  of 
whole  vicinity,  I  may  state  as  follows  :— 

**  We  entered  a  dirty  low  pn&sugc  like  a  house  door,  which  led  from. 
the  street  through  il\e  first  house  t(»  a  sqtiarc  rnurt  imracdtatcly  Iwhiud, 
which  court,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  ptilh  around  it  leadinic  t 
another  long  passage  through  a  second  Uou»e»  wae  occupied  entirely  as 
dung  receptacle  of  the   most  disgusting  kind.      Beyond  this  court  ihc 
s(ux>nd  passage  Ictl  to  a  second  square  court,  occupied  in  the  same  way 
by  its  dunghill ;  and  from  this  court  there  was  yet  a  third  passage  lead- 
ing to  a  third  court,  and  third  dungheap.     There  were  no  privies  or 
drains  there,  and  the  dungheaps  received  nil  filth  which  the  swarm  o 
wretched  inhabitants  could  give;  and  we  learned  that  a  considerabl 
pnrt  of  the  n^nl  of  the  houses  was  paid  by  the  produce  of  the  dunglicaps. 
Thus,  worse  o6F  than  wild  animals,  many  of  which  withdraw  Ut  a  dis- 
tance and  conceal  their  ordure,  the  dwellers  in  these  courts  had  converted 
tliL-ir  shame  into  a  kind  of  money  by  which  their  lodging  was  to  lie  paid. 
The  interiors  of  these  houses  wnd  their  inmates  corresponded  with  the 
exteriors.  \Vc  saw  half-dressed  wretches  crowding  together  to  be  warm ; 
and  in  one  bed,  although  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  several  women  were 
imprisoned  under  a  blanket,  because  as  many  otherM  who  had  on  their 
backs  all  the  articles  of  dress  tliat  belonged  to  the  party  were  then  out  of 
doors  in  the  streets.     This  picture  is  so  shocking  that,  without  ocul 
proof,  one  would  Ijc  disposed  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  the  facts ;  an 
yet  there  is  perhaps  no  old  town  in  Europe  that  docs  not  furnibh  paralh 
examples.     L<ondon,  before  the  grcut  lire  of  IGGti,  had  few  drains  on 
bad  many  surh  scenes,  and  the  consemicnce  was,  a  pestilence  occurrin 
at  intervals  of  about  12  years,  coch  destroying  at  an  average  about 
fourth  of  the  iuhubitants. 

^*  Wlio  can  wonder  that  pestilential  disease  should  originate  an 
spread  in  such  situations  ?  And,  as  a  contrast,  it  may  be  observed  here,' 
thnl  when  the  kelj)  manufacture  lately  ceased  on  the  western  shores  o 
Scotland,  a  vast  population  of  the  lowest  class  of  people  who  Imd  been 
8up|K»rled  chiefly  by  the  wages  of  kelp-labour  remained  in  extreme  want, 
with  cold,  hunger,  and  almost  despair  pressing  them  down — yet,  as  their 
habitations  were  scattered  and  in  pure  air,  cases  of  fever  did  not  arise 
among  them. 

"  Edinburgh  stands  on  a  site  beautifully  varied  by  hill  and  hollow,^ 
and  owing  to  this,  unusual  facilities  arc  afforded  for  perfect  drainage  ; 
but  the  old  part  of  the  town  was  built  long  before  the  iini>orlance  of 
drainage  was  understood  in  Britain,  and  in  the  unchanged  parts  there  is 
none  but  by  the  open  channels  in  the  streets,  wynds,  anrl  closes  or  courts. 
To  rrmcdy  the  want  of  covered  drains,  tliere  is  in  many  neighbourhoods 
a  very  active  service  of  scavengers  to  remove  everything  which  opcnj 
drains  cunuot  be  allowed  to  carry  j  but  this  does  not  prevent  the  aid 
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'being  tnucb  more  contaminated  by  the  frequent  stirring  and  sweep- 
iDg  of  impurities  than  if  the  transport  were  effecied  under  ground  ;  and 
'  there  arc  here  and  there  enclosed  spacea  between  houses  too  small  to  be 
loused  for  any  good  purpose  but  not  ueglecLed  for  bad,  and  to  wliich  the 
iSpcaveugcrs  have  not  access. 

^F^  '*  Another  defect  in  some  parts  of  Edinburgh  is  the  great  size  and 
height  of  the  houses  (some  of  them  exceeding  ten  stories),  with  common 
I       slujni,  Bomctiines  OH  (ilthy  a£  the  streets  or  wynda  to  which  they  open. 
By  this  construction  the  chance  of  cleanliness  ia  Icaseued,  the  lahour  of 
carrying  up  necessaries,  and  particularly  water  for  the  puqioKes  of  puri- 
1       fying  is  increased ;  and  if  any  malaria  or  contagion  exist  ui  (he  liuu^e, 
I       the  probability  of  its  passing  from  dwelling  to  dwelling  on  tlic  name 
I       stair  is  much  greater  than  if  there  were  no  communication   but  through 
L     tbtr  open  air.     lUustratmg  how   malaria  may  be  produced,  I  may  slate 
HKbut  in  making  u  round  of  observation  with  Mr.  Chadwick,  attended  by 
r  'the  Police  Superintendent,  and  others,  we  visited  a  house  at  ttie  buck  of 
the  Canongute,  which  in  former  days  had  been  the  cliicfinnof  the  city, 
but  now,  with  its  internal  court-yai*d  of  steep  ascent,  is  occu|)ied  by  fa- 
milies of  the  labouring  classes.     In  the  court-yard  u  widow  uf  rcs))eci- 
ablc  appearance,  who  auAWcred  some  of  our  questions,  occupied  a  room 
which  appeared  on  the  ground-floor,  as  seen  from  the  court,  but  was 
above  a  stable,  now  used  as  a  pigsty,  opening  to  the  lower  level  of  the  t^x- 
tcmal  street.     A  little  while  before,  on  the  occasion  of  the  dungheup 
being  removed  from  the  pigsty,  two  children  who  lived  with   her,  a 
daughter  and  a  itiecc,  were  made  ill  by  the  effluvia  from  below,  and  both 
ed  within  a  few  days. 

*'  The  facta  here  referred  to  go  far  to  explain  why  fatal  fever  boa  been 
ore  common  in  Edinburgh  than  from  other  circumstancea  would  have 
n  anticipated." 

It  mighl  admit  of  dispute,  but>  on  the  whole,  it  appeared  to  us 
lat  both  the  structural  arrangements  and  the  condition  of  the 
tpulatioii  in  Glasgow  was  the  worst  of  any  we  had  seen  in  any 
irt  of  Great  Britain. 

tl. PUBLIC     AKRANGEMHNTS     EXTERNAL    TO     TRK     RKSIDKNCES 

BY  WHICU  TUE  SAMTAKY   CONDITION  OF  TUE  LABOUlliNG  POI»U- 
LATION  IS  AFFECTED. 

I  now  propose  to  bring  under  consideration  those  parts  of  the 
various   local    reports    and   communications  which  most   promi- 
ipntly  set  forth  special  defects  that  apparently  admit  of  specific 
»niedies. 

Tlie  defects  which  are  the  most  important,  and  which  come 

»st  immediately  within  practical  legislative  and  administrative 

mtrol,  are  those  chiefly  cxtrrnnl  to  the  dwellings  of  the  popu- 

lion,  and  principally  arise  from  the  neglect  of  drainage.     The 

^medies  incliule  the  means  for  drainage  simply,  i*.  c,  the  means 

for  the  removal  of  an  excess  of  moisture ;   and 

llie  moans   for  the   removal  of  the   noxious  refuse  of  houses, 
jlfl,  and  roads,  by  sewerage,  by  supplies  of  water,  and  by  the 
nvicc  of  scavengers  and  sweepers. 


I 
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Toum  Drainnge  o/Stre'eh  and  ttotises. 

The  sanitary  elVcc-ts  obtainable  by  au  efficient  town  drainage, 
independently  of  all  other  measures,  is  e.^hibited  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  by  such  particular  inslaaces  as  the  following  : — 

Dr.  Baker,  in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Derby 
states  r*^ 

"  At  the  back  of  the  whole  tow  (on  the  north  side  of  tilt  rtreci)  there 
nins  a  scries  of  litlh^  gardens,  euch  house  possessing  one,  in  width  equal 
to  the  frontage  of  the  ho«?c  it  belongs  to,  nnd  in  length  r>6  feet.  To 
every  five  houses  tliere  is  ft  pump;  nnd  at  the  bottom  of  cnch  tjurdcn  % 
double  privy,  unswcring  for  two  houses,  the  ccs8-po<.»l  shallow,  and  open 
to  the  uir ;  nnd  to  this  nuisance  many  huve  added  a  pig-sty,  and  duug  or 
ru1)bi»h  heap.  The  inh«l)iuiiiis  of  ihis  street  are  poor  people,  chiefly 
silk-weavers,  and  what  are  here  called  frame-work-knntersor  stuckingera. 

*'  There  are  on  this  (the  north)  side  of  the  street  54  houses,  and  be- 
tween October,  1B3T,  and  tlie  latter  part  of  March,  1838,  the  families 
inhabiting  six  tdjuining  houses  in  the  middle  of  the  row  were  grievously 
afHicted  with  typlius  fever,  whilst  those  who  dwelt  in  the  remaining  48 
houses  were  comparatively  healthy. 

"  The  following  list  will  give  at  one  view  the  details  of  this  visitation. 

"  The  houses  are  numbered  from  the  bottom  of  the  hill  lowardd  the  lop. 
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„    30 

Lanf^ton     . 
Dearti  . 
Uiulvy  .     . 
Nettlcstkip. 

(-■urion.     • 

IlaUicld     . 

3 
4 
1 
4 
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Children.  aM  of  whum  recororvd. 

Man  aad  wife,  Iho  formiT  diod. 

Man,  wlio  recovered. 

Throe  childrou,  nml  subwqucnlly  thvirmother. 
The  chdilrt'ii,  afler  many  week*,  recoTonrd, 
tmt  the  jw"^f  mother  (who  wan  preguttai), 
luting  much  wrtikenefl  liy  tho  frviT,  oad 
loug  altL'Htiaucx'  upon  her  cliildren,  died 
flouu  anerwnrdtt  in  t'hilil-lietl. 

Firit  II  luil|^>r.  nnined  Elisabeth  SheMvln, 
(fttMiitly  coufiueii)  and  her  infiint,  ImUi 
died.  Th«n  thrue  gf  Curiun's  children, 
who  r»-Tovercd. 

A  girl,  who  recovered. 

"  la  all  19  j>erBona  attacked  with  typhus  fever,  of  whom  five  died. 

"Here  then  wc  have  w  very  interesting  subject  for  investigation | 
namcdy,  how  wu»  it  that  in  a  row  uf  51  houses,  uniform  in  aitnation,  size, 
nnd  construction,  icnantcti  by  the  same  dcscrii.liou  of  persons,  the  iu- 
Imhitants  of  the  su  centre  hnua-s  should  have  been  attacked  by  a  malign 
nant  rover,  from  which  those  who  lived  in  the  24  huusea  above  and  2-t 
below  tnem  altogcti  ,i«d? 

«  By  a  cartfni  .\,f  ^^^  ^y^^y^  ^^^  j  obtainwl  the  following 

,nf.irm»t.0M  and   i.„...  .^ii,^,  ^.^.f^^^  j,^j^  ^^^^^  ^^   ,^^,^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^, 


^[I'^^'^wJ^u  **"*';  *"***  ""^"  «»*»<'*■■»  r^s^i  nr^^r.t^r  cnM.etl  by  min,  was 
carriea  away  by  o  (!,»,.i.  .     •  j         »       . 

where  Utc  prcvnt 


carried  sway  bv  a    !.» T       -  .     "" 

where  U»c  vr^ui  tl^}  '"""'"^  ^^^^"  '' 


the  hill, 

nCUfl  of 
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»pcr  31  or  22  bouses  this  ditch  had  been  Blted  up ;  and  iinks  and 

iiu»,  commiinicattng  with  the  main  sewer,  thnC  pnsaCR  dowit  the 
liddle  of  the  street,  had  been  placed  between  encb  i^rtrdeti  und  the 

?ellitig-lion5c.     At  this  point  tw  there  is  u  brick  whII,  carried  down  to 

IwUom  of  the  gnrden,  and  dividing  Lhi«  iironcrty  from  the  atljoining, 

[  it  ia  very  probable  that  this  wull  assisted  in  checking  the  sprcnd  of 

fever  from  the  six  infected  houaeft,  at  which  part  of  the  row  we  have 

kow  arrived. 

•*  The  utate  of  the  premises  hclonginj^  to  thc«c  ill-futed  hnusicB  wm  as 
bllows: — The  ditch  already  albidcd  to  ns  passing  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hrdc-ns  wa?  here  not  filled  up ;  there  ivere  not  any  sinks  and  druinSf  and 
be  cess-pooU  were  overflowing  into  the  ditch,  which,  here  ami  there  ob- 
b-uclcd,  formed  n  succession  of  foul  and  atinking  pools,  from  four  to  six 
ret  wide ;  whilst  the  curlh  of  the  gardens  was  perpetually  saturated 
Hth  the  offensive  moisture  exuding  from  them.  ' 

'  '*  Tlte  want  of  drains,  or  their  faulty  conBtniction,  may  render  any 
fitiiation  iinhealtby  ;  nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  because  high  hiids  in 
lie  open  country  seldom  require  draining,  that  it  is  therefore  little  needed 
b  elevuted  jiortions  of  a  town,  for  \i\  x\\v.  latter  there  are  always  dirt  and 
|d]>s  that  require  carrying  away  from  the  houses  that  ])rutluce  them, 
bid  inasmuch  as  droina  in  high  Bicualions  ne\'er  get  such  a  thorough 
fashing  out  by  rain  and  natural  moisture  ae  those  do  which,  from  being 
b  lower  grounds,  receive  a  swollen  and  accumulated  stream,  the  former 
bquirc  the  greater  attention  to  keep  them  from  becoming  foul  and  ob- 
truded :  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  three  elevated  parts  of  the 
Own  of  Derby  are  hardly  ever  exempt  from  fever.  They  are  the  Burton- 
pad  (ilistrict  No.  2  in  the  table},  Litchurch-sucet  (district  No.  3),  and 
•urUer's  Flats  (district  No.  12). 

i  "  III  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1837  and  beginning  of  1838,  Lil- 
purch-fttreet  afforded  a  striking  instance  of  a  situation  which  promised 
Bcmpiion  from  malaria  and  disease,  being  heavily  visited  by  typhus 
ever,  caused,  us  I  shiUl  show,  by  the  most  wilful  inattention  to  druinagc. 

"  Litcliurcb-street  ia  situated  in  the  southern  suburb  of  Derby,  from 
^liich  indeed,  although  forming  a  part  of  the  Derby  union,  it  is  sepa- 
tled  by  intervening  fields  and  nursery-grounds  belonging  to  the  General 
^hrmary.  Its  course  is  nearly  ea^t  and  west,  running  down  the  siilc  of 
.  guuile  liecliviiy.  The  houses  in  Lilchurch-strecl  liave  nut  been  built 
luiay  ycarsj  are  rather  small,  but  are  double  houses,  having  a  front  and 
lack  room  on  the  groimd  tloor»  and  over  these  a  front  and  back  bed- 
pom. 

**  Descending  the  hill  to  the  remaining  24  houses  (bcloW  those  iu- 
^ledX  and  wnich,  from  their  standing  upon  lower  ground,  might 
Husonably  be  expected  to  have  fared  worse,  I  aoon  discovered  from 
rhaice  their  protection  came.  The  land  adjoining  the  Litchurch-street 
■irdens  belongs,  as  1  have  already  slated,  to  the  General  Infirmary,  and 
be  governors  of  that  institution  had  ciglit  years  before  built  a  wall  in  the 
bnoer  course  of  the  tUtch,  before  spoken  of,  which  wall  extended  from 
be  foot  of  the  bill  tia  far  up  as  the  housit  Ni>-  24 ;  uC  the  snine  time  they 
ild  filled  up  the  ditch,  carrying  its  contents  by  a  drain  away  from  the 
fcrdcns  below  and  into  the  nearest  public  sewer :  now  reference  to  the 
^t  detailing  the  amount  and  progress  of  the  fever  on  this  occasion  will 
bow  ihftt  No.  25  was  the  first  house  allecled.     The  couuexioTi  Ihcrefurc 
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!en  the  facts  here  furnished  and  the  tngedy  of  the  eix  houses  is  too 
obvious  to  require  further  comment. 

"  1  shall  conclude  this  pan  of  mt  subject  by  adding,  that  &om 
motives  of  both  humaniiy  and  economy,  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  the 
govenjors  of  the  infirmary  juinily  eiertod  themselves  to  get  rid  of  so 
serious  a  nuisance,  that  the  Utter,  at  an  expense  of  mure  than  50/.,  ex- 
tended the  wall  of  separation  between  Lite hurch -street  and  tiieir  own 
land:},  but  that,  in  uU  other  re«j>ects,  the  evi!  remains  now  (two  years 
since)  as  it  was  then;  nor  wus  tlierc  fuund  any  law  that  would  compel 
its  reniDvsl,  the  piscc  complained  of  being  privute  pro|>eny. 

"  My  friend  Mr.  HarwocKl.  surgeon  of  the  Derby  union,  informs  me 
that  iu  Canal-street  (district  5  of  Uible  1)  five  sisters  in  oue  family  were 
successively  attacked  with  typhus  fever,  caused  by  the  escape  of  foul  lur 
from  a  drain. 

**  It  a])pciirv  thst  «  drain,  coming  from  Mjnie  neighbouring  privies, 
hnd  been  carried  so  near  to  the  house  in  which  ihcy  resided  as  to  form 
part  of  the  boundary  wall  of  the  cellar,  which  liad  for  some  time  previous 
become  too  utl'ensive  to  be  used. 

**  Four  mouths  elapsed  before  this  family  became  free  from  disease  ; 
no  return  of  which,  however,  has  taken  place  since  the  removal  of  the 
drain,  which  now  parses  ut  a  greater  distance. 

**  Taken  altogether,  i  tliink  that  in  large  towns  (and  villages  also) 
there  is  hardly  any  source  of  disease  more  powerful  as  to  its  pernicious 
influence,  or  more  general  as  to  extent,  than  defective  draiiingc." 

^fr.  John  Rai/7ier,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Siockporl  union, 
states  in  his  report  on  the  condition  of  that  town  : — - 

"  There  is  a  street  of  about  200  yards  in  length,  the  houses  of  which  are 
of  excellent  construction,  with  very  few  exceptions,  and  without  those 
unhealthy  places,  viz.,  cellar  dwellings.  The  upper  third  of  it  is  unpaved 
and  without  sewerage.  It  is  10  yards  wide,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
generally  verj- .clean,  us  respects  both  their  persons  and  dweUingB;  and 
notwith.Htanding  they  arc,  without  exception,  well  fed  and  clad,  fever 
has  gradually  prevailed,  hut  only  on  the  north  side  of  the  street.  The 
situation  is  not  a  confined  one,  neither  do  the  houses  ditTcr  either  as 
to  Convenience  or  cleanliness  on  tliiu  side  of  it. 

'*  In  the  10  houses  at  the  upper  end  of  this  street  (three  of  which  are' 
untenanted)  there  has  been  21  cases  of  ronlinucd  fever.  Every  house, 
with  three  exceptions,  lias  had  several  coses,  in  some  of  them  us  many  as 
four  in  number.     In  one,  6ve  cases  have  occurred. 

*•  Seeing  this  fact,  I  examined  the  adjoining  yard  and  gardens,  and 
found  a  stagnant  pool  of  water  and  nn  open  ditch  about  two  feet  wide, 
into  which  the  refutic  water  from  the  hotiscs,  and  from  two  pigsties,  was 
allowed  to  accumulate-  It  is  nbiiut  15  or  20  yards  in  length.  Ad- 
joining the  gnble  end  of  one  of  the  untenanted  houses  were  found  heaps 
of  ordure  and  oilier  refuse  matters  undergoing  the  process  of  decay. 

"  The  west  end  of  this  atrcei  ojiens  into  aorac^gardens,  where  free  venti- 
lation may  easily  take  place,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  has  prevented  the 
spread  of  infection  to  the  south  side  of  it." 

The  following  is  the  comparison  of  the  different  mortality  in  a 
dminod  and  ;in  iindminetl  district,  made  by  Mr.  Crowfoot^  surgeon,' 
of  Becdcsj  otu)  of  the  moat  emiuent  of  Uie  mcdicul  practitio 
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Suffolk.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Tw'isleton,  tlie  Assistant  Commis- 
[oner,  he  states — 

•*  You  are  aware  that  these  two  towns  of  nearly  equal  population  are 
jarly  alike  a»  to  natural  advantages  of  eituatioo,  &c.,  except  tJiat 
tungay,  having  a  larger  proportion  of  rural  population  inhabiting  the 
iatrict  called  Bungay  Uplands,  ought  to  be  more  healthy  than  Beccles, 
rhich  has  nearly  ittt  whole  population  confined  to  the  town.  About  30 
rears  since,  Beccles  began  a  system  of  dnunagc,  which  it  has  continued 

improve,  till  at  the  present  time  every  part  of  the  town  is  well  drained, 
td  I  am  not  aware  of  a  single  open  drain  in  the  place.  Bungay,  on 
le  contrary,  with  equally  convement  opportunities  fur   drainage,  has 

[leeted  its  advantages  in  that  respect,  has  one  or  two  large  reservoirs 
^r  filth  in  the  town  itself,  and  some  of  its  principal  drains  arc  open 
tes.     The  result  you  will  tec  is,  that  Bungay,  with  a  smaller  proportion 

to^ii  inhabitants,  i)as  become  of  late  years  less  healthy  than  Beccles. 
have  carefully  taken  the  nvimbcr  of  burials  from  the  parish  registers  of 
ich  town  for  the  last  30  yearn,  and  dividing  them  into  decennial  periods, 
have  calculated  the  proportion  which  the  destlis  bore  to  the  mean  popu- 
lation, between  one  census  and  the  other,  during  each  10  years;  the 
only  possible  source  of  fallacy  is  the  want  of  the  census  for  1841  ;  but 

its  absence  I  have  Hippu^ed  the  eanie  rate  of  increase  as  took  place 
itween  that  of  1821  and  that  of  1 831  for  each  place.  Sinking  fractions, 
te  following  has  been  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  population  in  the 
fo  towns :— 


UrccJea. 

Dong  ay. 

the  years  1811  and  1821 

I  in  67     . 

.      1  in  69 

.,               1821  and  1831 

I  in  12     . 

.      1  in  67 

1831  and  1841 

1  in  71      . 

.      1  in  59 

'ou  will  therefore  see  thut  the  rate  of  mortality  has  gradually  diminished 

Becclrs  since  it  has  been  drained,  whilst  in  Bungay,  notwitiietanding 

larger  proportion  of  rural  population,  it  has  considerably  increased. 

L    The  Ditchingham  Factory  may  have  given  a  greater  increase  of  popu- 

ition  tu  Bungay  than  I  have  allowed  for,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 

unan  Catholics  and  the  Independents  bury  many  of  their  dead  in  their 

71  ground,  which  I  have  not  calculated  u|ion.     Since  writing  the  above, 

have  been  over  to  Bungay,  to  examine  more  particularly  the  state  of 

drainage,  which  is  much   worse  tlian  I   had  any  idea  of.     If  their 

ipulallon  should  much  increase,  their  mortality  will   increase   much 

iter," 

A  frightfiil  picture  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  hiboiiring 
njuilation    of  Leeds   in   respect   to    sewerage    and  drainage    is 
lorded  by  the  report  of  Mr.  Baker,  who  gives  the   following 
ilance  of  amendment : — 

In  one  of  the  streets  of  Leeds  where  stagnant  water  used  frequently 

accumulate  after  ram,  and  where  there  whb  jierpetually  occurring 

sascs  of  fever  of  a  malignant  character,  a  deputation  of  females  waited 

Ipon  me  in  my  capacity  of  town  counsellor  to  ask  if  any  remedy  could 

applied  to  this  nuisance,  which  they  declared  was  not  only  offensive 

It  deadly.     I   directed  them  to  communicate  with  tJic  owner  of  the 

ropcrty,  and  to  say  that  if  the  grievance  was  not  remedied  I  should  take 

"further  steps  to  enforce  it.     Never  hearing  again  from  the  deputation,  I 
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prcsuxned  that  the  rcmctly  had  beea  a])]}lied,  and  had  for^ttcn  Ihecir- 
curnManco  until  the  house  surejcnn  of  thr  fever  hospitiil  in  1S40,  in 
noticing  the  locahlica  frum  whence  fever  cases  were  mort  frequeulW 
brought  to  the  institution,  remarked  that  *  formeHy  many  cases  of  ma- 
lignant fever  were  broujjhl  in  from  Btrcct,  but  for  two  or  three; 

yeara  iJicrehad  been  none  or  not  more  than  one  or  two.'J" 

Mr,  John  Wright,  the  relieving  officer  of  the  Taruworlh  union^l 
stales,  tliat  the  following  extracts  exhibit  iIjo  condition  in  which 
large  ina««»es  of  tjie  popuhilion  are  kopl  by  the  neglect  of  ihe 
proper  means  of  town  drainage,  and  of  the  hotisa  cleansing, 
practicalde  by  means  of  drains  ; — • 

"  Some  of  the  houses  in  ilie  back  streets  and  courts  of  Tamwonh, 
particuhirly  ihoftc  coniprisc<l  in  Chtsa  No.  1,  arc  in  a  wretched  state  with  -^m^ 
respect  to  tlic  cnmmon  conveniencca  of  Ufe,  being  adjacent  to  stagnant  ^| 
ditches  and  pooU  of  water,  and  having  only  one  privy,  common  to  many^™ 
liuusca,  and  hemmed  in  with  piggeries,  &c.,  most  of  these  houses  having 
no  hack  doom,  tlic  consequence  of  which  is,  that  fevers  ami  other  dis- 
orders, generated  by  filth  and  malaria,  are  very  prevalent,  particularly  in 
humid  weather." 

Mr.  Elian  Barlow,  the  relieving  oflScer  of  the  Wolstanlon  ai^d 
Dur^ilcm  union,  stales  that — 

"The  townsltipa  of  Kimtton  and  Chesterton  have  been  visited  wit 
fcvrr  fur  srvi-ral  months  ;  and  it  still  continues  its  raging  influence,  \vU' 
ticularly  in  Knutlon,  the  tchmjii   of  which  apjiears  to  me  to  be  want  ofj 
drainage,  owing  to  the  houses  having  been  buih.  upon  low  marshy  groimd;; 
and  also  want  of  ventilation,  owing  to  the  houses  being  too  small  and 
having  no  back  doors;  it  first  made  its  appearance  in  the  lowest  clasa 
of  boutu'Ei,  but  }iiu  since  cjticndcd  to  others/* 

Tlu'condilioii  of  the  labouring  population  ofLiveqiool,  in  respect' 
to  dniinage.  ih  thus  described  in  tho  report  of  Dr.  Duncan: — 

"  T)»c  sewerage  of  liiverpool  was  so  very  imix-rfect,  tlint  about  10 
years  ago  a  local  Act  was  procured,  appointing  amimifc»ioner«  with 
lOTwrr  to  levy  a  rate  on  the  paribh  for  Uie  construction  of  sewers.  Under 
this  Act,  which  expires  next  year,  about  100,000/.  liave  Iwcn  exi)cn(Ied 
ip  the  formation  of  sewers  tilong  the  main  streets,  but  many  <if  these  are 
still  uniicwercd  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  streets  inliabiied  by  the  workmf^l 
classes,  1  believe  that  the  great  majority  are  without  sewers,  and  that 
where  they  do  ciiat  ihey  are  of  a  very  imperftcL  kind  unless  where  the 
ground  lias  a  natural  inclination,  therefore  the  surface  water  and  (hiid 
refuse  of  every  kinti  stagnate  in  tlio  slreel^  and  add,  especially  in  hot 
nveather,  their  ppstilcnlial  influence  to  that  of  the  moicwlid  tilth  already 
mentioned.'  Willi  rtganl  to  liie  couris,  I  doubt  whether  there  is  a  single 
a)nrt  in  Livcr|MH)l  whicJi  cuninnnncates  with  the  street  by  an  urdcr- 
ffround  drain,  the  only  means  afl^orded  fur  carrying  ofl"  the  fluid  dirt  ^^ 
l»cing  a  narruw,  0{)cn,  shallow  gutter,  which  someLuucs  exists,  but  even^H 
this  i?  very  gcncndly  cliokcd  up  witli  siagnunt  tilth.  ^^ 

**  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  emanations  from  this  {>estilentit] 
surface,  in  r.".- .-^  ■  -  ivith  other  caiisoi,  are  n  fretpient  source  of  fever 
Nmong  the  in  it'  these  uiidruined  localities.     1  may  meuLion  two 

iuslances  in  tMnuviniiun  of  this  assertion  : — Incoti^equciico  of  iindiug 
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thai  not  less  llian  63  cases  of  fever  Itati  occt»rre<l  iit  one  year  in  Union- 
court  Baiiu&LrC'Strecl,  (containint^  12  liousesj  f  visit«rl  the  court  in  ortlcr 
to  ascertain,  if  poKf«il>lc,  their  origin,  nnd  I  found  the  whole  court  inundntcd 
with  fluid  filth  which  had  oozed  through  the  walls  from  two  wljviining 
ash-pits  or  cese-pools,  and  which  hail  no  means  of  escape  in  oonsefjuence 
of  the  conrt  1)cinp:  helow  the  level  of  the  slrect,  and  having  no  drain,  Tiie 
court  was  owned  by  two  different  landlords,  one  of  whom  had  offered  to 
construct  a  drain  provided  the  other  would  join  him  in  the  cxfiense;  Init 
this  oflfcr  Imrinjs;  l>cen  refused,  the  court  had  reninincd  for  two  or  three 
years  ia  the  state  in  which  I  saw  it ;  and  I  was  informed  hy  one  of  llic  in- 
habitants that  the  fever  waa  constantly  occurring  there.  The  house 
nearest  the  ash-pit  had  been  untonanted  for  nearly  three  years  in  conse- 
quence of  the  filthy  matter  oozing  up  through  the  0oor,  and  the  occur 
piers  of  the  adjoiniiig  houses  were  unable  to  tuke  their  meals  without 
previously  closing  the  doors  and  windows.  Another  court  in  Nurth- 
Btrcctf  consisting  of  only  four  jtmall  houses  I  found  in  a  somewhat  similar 
condition,  the  uir  lx.'ing  contaminated  by  the  emanations  from  two 
filthy  ruinous  privies,  a  large  open  ash-pit  and  a  stratum  of  scmi-iluid 
abominulioji  covering  the  whole  surface  of  the  court. 

*'  From  the  absence  ofdraina  and  sewers,  there  arc  ofcouiBC  few  cellars 
entirely  free  from  damp;  many  of  those  in  low  situations  arc  literally 
inundated  after  a  foil  of  rain.  To  rcmctly  the  evil,  the  inhabitants  fre- 
quently make  little  holes  or  wells  at  the  foot  of  tlic  cellar  steps  ur  in  tho 
floor  itself*  and  notwithstanding  these  contrivances,  it  has  been  ncces- 
Bftry  in  some  cases  to  take  tho  door  otf  its  hinges  and  lay  it  on  the  floor 
su]>portcd  by  bricks,  in  order  to  protect  the  inluibitants  from  the  wet. 
Nor  is  this  the  full  extent  of  the  evil ;  tlic  fluid  matter  of  the  court 
privies  sometimes  oozes  through  into  the  adjoining  cellars,  rendering 
them  uniuhabttablc  by  any  one  whose  olfactories  retain  the  alightest  seu- 
Bibility.  In  one  cellar  in  Lace -street  I  was  told  that  the  filthy  water 
thus  collected  measured  not  less  than  two  feet  iu  depth ;  and  in  another 
ceUiir,  a  well,  four  feet  deep,  into  which  this  stinking  tluid  was  allowed 
k^D  draiuj  was  discovered  below  tlie  bed  where  tlie  family  slept!** 

^^p  He  uko  £ttaios, — 

^^^"  There  are  upwards  of  R,000  inhabited  cellars  in  Liverpool,  and  I 

^Htimatc  their  occupants  at  frxjm  35,000  to  40,000.*' 


He  adils  that — 


In  n  Rq)pTt  lately  made  by  the  Surveyors,  appointed  by  the  Towa 
Council  to  eiaminc  the  condition  of  the  ciiiirt  and  cellar  rceidencrg 
wuhin  the  borough,  it  is  slated  that  of  2,398  rnurtx  cxaniinrd,  1.105 
were  closed  at  one  end,  so  as  to  prevent  thorough  ventilaiion.  Of  G,57l 
rti/firt,  whose  condition  is  reported  on,  2,9ftft  are  stated  to  be  cither  wet 
or  damp,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  are  from  5  to  G  feet! 
below  the  level  of  the  street.*' 

Dr.  Jenksy  in  bis  report  on  the  conditipn  of  the  town  of  Brighton, 
les,— 

V  Owing  to  the  imperfect  and  insufficient  drainage  of  the  town,  the 

'lahitants  are  compelled  to   have  recourse  (o  nuuierous  cess-piKils  m 

reptiicles  for  superabundant  water,  and  refuse  of  all  knids;  and  to  save 

le  iiMUiuvcuicncc  of  frequently  emptying  tlicm,  they  dig  below  the  hard 


ooomberock  till  thcTconeto  the  shinglem,  where  all  the  liquid  filth  dniiM 
mway.     The  coiwequCDce  is  incritable  j  the  spring*  in  the  lower  )>art  of     . 
the  town  must  be  contaminated."  fl 

But  e*en  in  Birminghaui,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  enjoys  almost" 
an  immunity  from  fever  In  consequence  of  the  fortunate  position  of 
the  town  conferring  advantages  in  respect  to  draiOBge,  and  the 
goo<i  construction  of  the  houses,  it  appears  from  the  report  made 
by  the  ph}'»:icians  and  surgeons,  that  the  drainage  is  in  many 
places  extremely  defective. 

"  The  great  Kwen  of  the  town  open  into  the  Rea,  or  into  the  riviih 
which  discharge  their  contents  into  that  stream.     In  eonie  places  t! 
ri^iilet*  arc  now  covered  over  and  constitute  sewers.     The  present  sewei 
which  arc  numerous  and  large,  appear  to  be  i^ufficient  to  carry  off  any] 
Btomis  or  floods  to  which  the  town  is  liable,  and  no  part  of  the  town  ' 
subject  10  imindations.     The  principal  streets  arc  well  drained,  but  lhi( 
is  far  from  the  case  with  respect  to  many  of  the  inferior  streets,  and  taj 
many,  or  ratlicr  most,  of  the  courts,  which,  especially  in  the  old  parts  of] 
the  town,  arc  dirty  and  neglected,  with  water  stagnating  in  them.    Thesef 
require  immediate  attention,  and  care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  depth  ol 
the  main  drains  is  sufGcient  to  drain  the  cellars  of  the  adjoining  premiNS^I 
which  is  not  the  cose  in  some  parts  of  the  town.     It  is  also  importaiif 
that  a  system  of  proper  drainage  should  be  enforced  at  the  commcn< 
rocnt  of  the  building  of  any  new  streets  or  houses.     The  want  of  som^ 
regidations  in  this  leapect  often  causes  the  accumulation  of  putrid  wat 
in  ditches  nmJ  pools  in  the  immediate  ^-jciuity  of  newly-erected  buildings*] 
In  some  parts  of  the  borough,  as  at  Edgbaston,  there  are  but  few  pub1i( 
undergntuod  sewers,  and   the  water  from  the  houses  is  di8charg<^  int 
the  ditches  or  giutcrsby  thesidc*  of  the  roads,  where  it  stagnates.    In  il 
courts  the  drains  are  often  above  ground,  and  not  covered  in,  and  dii 
charge  their  contents  into  the  gutters  or  kennels  in  the  streets.     We  d( 
not  think  that  much  advantage  is  derived  from  having  small  under-ground 
drains  in  the  courts  if  the  gutters  are  laid  upon  a   proper  slope  and  are) 
kept  in  proper  repair,  for  the  weirs  or  grates  of  small  undier-ground  draini^ 
are  very  apt  to  be  out  of  order,  or  to  become  choked,  in  which  caae  ac- 
cutnvilnfiona  of  filthy  fluids  lake  place  above  them." 

Tfie  inquiry  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  towns  in  Scotland 
shows  that  similar  defects  stand  equally  in  nei-d  of  remedy  in  that 
part  of  the  empire.  Mr,  Burton^  in  his  report  on  the  provisions 
of  the  Police  Act  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  observes: — 

"  Until  very  lately  the  Cowguie,  a  long  street  running  along  the  lowest 
level  of  a  narrow  valic),  had  tinly  surface  drains.     The  various  alleys  fronftfl 
tlie  High-etiect  and  other  elevulcd  j;round  open  into  this  street.    In  rainyl 
wciitlicr  iliey  carried  with  thcin  each  its  respective  stream  of  filth,  and 
thus  the  C'owgntc  bore  the  opcrt  of  a  gigantic  sewer  receiving  its  Inbu- 
lary  drains.     A  committee  of  private  genilemcn  had  the  merit  of  makinofl 
a  spacious  sewer  830  yorde  long  in  this  street  at  a  coat  of  2000/.  col^l 
It'cttd   by   subscription.     The    uunost   extent  to  which   they    received 
aJM*i»iaiu:e  from  the  police,  cimsisted  in  being  vested  with  the  authority  of  ^ 
the  Act  MA  H  protection  from  the  interruption  of  private  parties.     Duringfl 
the  operation  they  were  ncvcrthclctia  bfnwwr^^  by  claims  of  damage  foi^| 
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obstructing  the  causeway,  and  their  minute«,  with  a  perusal  of  which  I 
have  been  favoured,  »l>ow  tliut  they  experienced  a  seriea  of  interruptioni 
from  ,the  neighbouring  occupants,  likely  to  dtacouragc  othcia  from  fol- 
lowing their  example.*' 

In  a  communication  from  Mr.  IViUinm  CTrtm&fM,  heohsprves — 
"Within  these  few  years,  the  prnctice  of  introducing  water-closets 
into  houses  has  bec^)me  pretty  gcnerftl.  wherever  it  is  practicable  ;  but  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  town  nothing  of  the  kmd  can  be  acconipliahed 
from  the  want  of  drains.  There  are  drair»s  in  the  leading  thoroughfurca, 
but  few  closes  po»9c«s  these  conveniences,  and  water  is  aUo  sparingly  in- 
troduced into  these  confined  gituntions.  You  will  therefore  understand 
that  a  want  of  tributary  drains  and  wiiter  is  a  fundntneutal  cause  of  the 
uncleanly  condition  of  the  town.  Of  wutcr  of  the  finest  kind  there  id 
indeed  a  plenteous  supply,  but  unfortunately  this  is  a  monopoly  in  the 
hands  of  a  joint-stock  company,  and  excrpiing  at  twf>  nr  three  wells,  all 
the  water  introduced  into  the  town  has  to  be  spccinlly  paid  for,  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  upon  the  rental,  by  those  who  use  it.'* 

As  in  England,  the  ignoj-auce  or  neglect  upon  this  matter  is  not 
confined  to  the  labouring  population  of  the  capital.  Dr.  Scott 
Alison,  in  his  report  on  the  condition  of  Traucnt,  and  the  adjacent 
districts,  observes  that — 

*'  There  is  nothing  like  an  eflicient  system  of  drainage  in  Tranent  and 
the  other  villages  in  the  district.  There  is  a  piece  of  dmin  here  and 
there,  but  it  is  very  inefficient.  There  is  not  even  n  sufficient  water- 
course in  the  main  streets  of  Tranent ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  during 
and  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  that  the  carriage-nmd  is  covered  with  wutcr, 
and  that  some  of  the  lower  class  of  houses  are  inundated.  In  a  few  parts 
of  the  town  the  water-course  is  covered  with  stones  or  flags.  These  occa- 
flionaUy  fall  in,  and  openings  are  ronde.  These  openings  arc  generally 
left  unrepaired,  and  arc  not  filled  up.  People  frequently  get  hurt  by 
■tcpping  into  them  when  it  is  dark-  I  have  myself  met  with  an  acci- 
dent; ai»d  serious  mischief  woidd  very  frequently  occur  did  people  not 
|my  particular  attention  to  avoid  them.*' 

Dr.  Sym,  \x\  liis  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town 
of  Ayr,  states  that — 

•*  A  good  covered  sewer  traverses  the  principal  streets  of  the  new  part 
of  Ayr;  but  the  old  part  of  the  burgh,  and  both  Newton  and  Wallace- 
town  have  merely  shallow  upeii  gutters  along  the  sides  of  tlic  cau»eway. 
These  gutters  receive  all  the  liquid  refuse  from  the  closes  and  allevs 
which  commtmicate  with  the  street,  and  which  are  generally  causewayed 
ID  such  a  way  that  one  side  is  considerably  higher  thun  the  other,  so  as 
to  permit  water  to  find  its  way  to  the  opposite  edge.  This  surlof  drainage 
might  suffice  for  all  useful  purposes  in  our  dry  sandy  soil  if  wc  had 
an  adequate  establishment  of  scavengers;  but  the  gutters  in  many  of 
the  streets,  and  iu  all  the  closes  inhabited  by  tlie  poor  arc  so  much 
neglected,  thai  tliey  are  never  free  from  the  stinking  residuum  of  foul 
water.  In  Newton  and  Wallacetown,  the  drainage  is  cxceedini'ly  im- 
perfect ;  indeed,  in  mtjsl  streeta  of  the  latter  it  may  be  said  scarcely  to 
cxtit,  and  aa  the  surface  iH  very  flat,  almost  the  whole  of  the  liq'iid 
putr«iccnce  and  filth  which  arc  thrown  out  from  the  houses  is  allowed,  tu 
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filter  through  the  tand,  or  evaporate  in  the  sun,  leaving  ft  nuwt  offeiwivt' 

paste  at  liie  sides  of  the  atreete,  and  in  the  passages  through  llie  houMtfJ 

This  is  the  more  to  he  regretted,  that  the  hcautifiil  state  of  cleanlineM  en 

the  new  part  of  Ayr,  shows  with  how  little  lahour  it  might  be  obviateJ 

with  the  aid  of  our  abaorbeul  soil  and  free  atxni^pbere.     There  are  »omd 

streets,  the  main  street  of  Newton  in  particular,  which  have  auclt  ineJ 

qualities  in  t)ic  causewayed  footpaths,  and  such  want  of  csoupe  by  thfl 

gutters,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  one's  way  through  them  in   a  durU 

night,  without  many  fl  plunge  into  the  filth.     There  is  everywhere  ftu(M 

cient  slope  toward  t^e  nver  to  render  drainage  perfectly  effectual,  if  prqJ 

perly  executed."  J 

Mr.  Forrest,  the  surgeon,  in  his  account  of  Stirling,  stat^  (hat— « 

"  The  drains  or  sewers,  called  in  Stirling  *  titers*  are  all  open  anfl 

sloping.     On  the  public  Btrects  they  arc,  in  general,  well  constntctetl,  ha 

in  the  cIobcs  their  construction  is  so  very  bad  that  scarcely  any  of  IheiH 

nui  well.     The  only  supply  of  water,  so  far  as  I   know,  which  they  rq 

ceivc,  is  from  the  heavens.     Tlic  inhabitants  of  Stirling,  daring  manjl 

months  of  the  year,  do  nut  obtain  water  sufficient  for  their  tlomcstid 

wants,  and  ihcy  cannut,  thoTcforc^  luve  any  to  spare  for  their  ecweru 

Tlierc  is  a  regularly  appointed  nrrvice  of  scavengers,  hut  it  is  meflicicoU 

A  few  old  men  sweep  the  public  streets  from  time  to  time,  and  the  s^'ccM 

ings  thus  collected  are  removed  in  a  cart,  without  any  apparent  attcntiol 

to  tinie  or  order.     Sometimes  the  sweepings  remain  on  the  streets  fiM 

many  days.     To  show  how  matters  of  medical  police  are  neglccterf,  I 

ahall  htntc  a  few   facts  which  are  known  to  every  jMirson  in  Stirling 

1st.  The  tilth  of  the  gaol,  containing  on  an  average  C5  prisoners,  ■ 

flouted  down  the  public  streets  every  second  or  third  day,  and    emitfl 

during  the  whole  of  its  progress  down  Broad-street,   Bow,  Baker-streflfl 

and  King  street,  the  principal  streets  in  the  to^Ti,  the  mobt  offensive  anv 

disgusting  odour.     2nd.  The  slaughicr-housc  is  situated  near  the  top  tk 

the  town,  and  the  hloud  from   it  is  allowed  to  flow  down  the  puhn 

streets.     3rd.  The  lower  part  of  a  dwelling-house,  not  more  than  threl 

or  four  yards  from  the  towii-h&u«e  and  gaol,  i?  tiscd  as  a  *  midding,'  and 

pigKty,  the  Qlih  Ix^ing  thrown   into  it  by  the  window  nod  door.     4t!R 

There  arc  no  public  necesaarice;  and  the  common  stairs  und  closea,  and 

even  the  puVdic  streets,  arc  used  habituully  as  sucli,  by  certain  clasftes  ^ 

the  community.     5th.  Two  drains  from  the  castle,  convey  tin-  wjudc  iilu 

of  it  into  nn  open  field,  where  it  spreads  itself  over  the  surface,  and  pd 

lutes  the  atmosphere  to  a  very  grest  extent.     6th.  A  dwelling-house  ll 

the  Castle-hill,  the  greater  part  of  which   is  inhabited,  is   used  by  1 

butcher  m  a  slaughter-house  ;  and  some  of  the  butchers  kill  sheep  aiM 

lambs  in  their  bark  shops,  siiunted  under  dwelling-houses.     7rh.  Tn 

cK>se8  where  the  poor  ffwell,  and  where  accumulutiuuf  of    filOi  mui 

abound,  arc,  1  may  safely  say,  utterly  neglected  by  the  U 

some  situulions,  the  ventilation  around  ilie  residences    ■  >\\X  9 

many  others,  and  especially  in  the  clo«ci,  it  ia  ver)-  bad,  and  in  ifl 

opinion,  quite  inemediablr."  J 

Bofore  quitting  this  class  of  iiistanceB,  it  may  here  be  ncccoiui 
to  guard  against  thc>conrUt<donth:it  nrglect  of  drainage  is  con  fin  J 
to  towns,  or  to  rtumerouH  uml  cmwdod  habilatiniH.  Sintilfl 
■nsiAueea  tnay  be  presenl«<l,  even  of  single  und  isulnted  housfl 
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of  small  groups  of  rural  cottages,  in  aJmott  every  district, 
this  last  class  of  cas*^  I  giv€»  only  one  Instance,  supplied  by  the 
evidence  oC  Mr.  J.  Thomson,  of  Clithcroe: — 

*•  Have  you  not  hnd  amongst  your  own  people  an  instance  of  pestilence 
occagiored  by  the  neglect  of  removable  canses  of  diseaae  ?— In  the  aum- 
mcr  of  1S39  some  remnrkable  casps  of  fever  occnrred  in  my  immediate 
arighbourhood  amongst  the  inhnbitaiit8  in  my  cmployment,of  a  small  cluster 
of  liouRes  called  Liulemoor.  Tlie  nituntion  of  ibis  htile  spot  liaa  always 
been  considered,  and  ju8tly»  as  remarkably  heallby  and  agreeable,  the  soil 
around  it  being  drj-,  and  not  marshy,  as  th(*  name  would  seem  to  imply. 
Tt  ifi  situated  on  gently  sloping  ground,  about  a  mile  from  the  tovn  of 
Clitbcrnc,  and  freely  exposed  on  iXX  sides  to  the  wind.  It  contained  six 
houses  and  "21  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  fever.  The  houscB  lu-e  built 
in  three  disimct  groups,  round  an  irrccular  area  of  from  50  to  60  feet 
squnrc.  A  single,  inadequate,  and  half-c!iofced-up  drain,  originally 
construeced  more  than  40  years  ago,  for  the  only  cottager,  then  existing 
on  the  spot,  was  the  only  undcr-eround  outlet  fur  the  tilth,  and  sink, 
aud  surplus  water  of  these  habitations ;  the  rest  wus  carried  iM  by  a 
deep  and  open  ditcb  Mled  with  grasa  and  weeds;  this  ditch  spread  out, 
about  iOO  yards  to  the  uorth,  into  u  tihullow  »iHfjuai)t  pool,  m  summer 
ffrecn  and  fceiid  ;  from  which  wiia  conveyed  all  ihc  water  that  cuuld  How 
during  that  season  past  and  amongst  tlie  cottages  at  Littlemoor.  Into 
the  centre  of  ibe  open  area  or  yard  was  poured  all  the  liltb  of  the  liousca 
in  open  channels,  and  thence,  by  the  above-mentioned  under-ground 
drain,  conveyed  away.  This  state  of  things  was  had  enough,  but  was 
rendered  Mill  worec  by  the  erection  recently  of  a  pig-sty,  the  litter  and 
filth  of  which  not  only  obstructed  the  drain,  but  occasioned  a  pool  of 
abomination  of  thcmost  periloua  and  disgusting  nature.  At  the  time  I 
saw  it — the  commencementofthc  fever — it  was  overflowing  into  the  foun- 
dation of  the  principal  habitation,  and  had  infected  the  whole  house  witJi 
its  stench,  and  wa»  makini;:  its  way  by  innumerable  black  and  foistid 
■Creams  through  a  small  shrubbery,  the  area  of  which  it  wholly  Covered, 
into  the  deep  and  open  ditch.  Believing  this  to  be  tlie  source  of  the 
pesiiJencc,  I  had  the  sty  instantly  pulle<l  duwn,  the  fdih  removed,  and  a 
laxge  drain  brought  up  to  the  centre  of  the  yard,  terminating  in  small 
covered  troughs  to  each  habitation.  Tins  was  in  the  middle  of  August, 
and  from  ibe  hour  of  the  removal  of  the  ftUh  no  fre»h  ease  of  fever 
occurred.  The  first  case  was  on  the  12th  of  May,  aud  %vns  followed  by 
another  in  the  same  house  on  the  27tb.  In  June  there  were  three  cnBes  ; 
and  in  Julv  six  ;  in  August  four  ;  in  nil,  15;  of  which  nine  were  the  resi- 
dent inJ  '  in  a  population  of  21  ;  and  tlic  remaining  six,  nurses 
and  at[<  ithe  &ick,  obtained  from  the  immediate  nei(i;hbourhood. 
No  fever  pievailed  at  the  time  in  Clitheroe.  One  case  was  fatal,  and  tho 
health  of  a  mut*t  valuable  member  of  that  small  community  was  so 
•erioualy  aifcctcd  by  the  fever  oa  to  cause  his  death  iu  a  short  time.  A 
visitor  and  attendant  on  tlie  funeral  of  the  person  deceased  at  Little- 
moor,  and  who  took  the  fever,  died  bIh).  This  spot  has  remaiuedg  and 
I  doubt  fHjt  will  (Mulinuc,  heuUhy  ever  since. 

*'  The  mediud  gentleman,  Mr.  Oftrstnng.  of  Clitheroe,  who  attended  the 
preceding  case, has  conmmnicated  tome  the  equally  striking  and  instruc- 
tive BtAtement  I   subjoin: — At  Chatburn,  a  viUagc  to   the  non.K  o^ 
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Clitheroe,  he  was  called  tn  nitend  a  |i8tient  in  fever,  in  ilie  roonih 
M«y  of  till*  same  yeur  1839.     The  ftrtl  o]»ject  that  struck  his  eye 
appronching  the  house  was  u  lung  pnle,  with  u  hunch  ut  the   end,  bl| 
oud  filthy  from  its  recent  use  in  furcing  a  chokcil-up  nnd  inaccewil 
drain,  which  passed  between  and  under  the  gahle-ends  of  two  cloself 
contiguous  housctt  only  a  few  inches  apart,  one  of  which  contaioed  ' 
patient.     From  this  single  case  and  house  Mr.  G.  ascertained  that 
cases  arose,  by  which  means  the  fever  was  spread  through  the  count 
where  it  prevailed  with  great  severity,  and  termuiated,  in  many  iuatanc 
fatally.     There  was  no  fever  but  what  could  be  traced  to  this,  and 
other  discoverable  source." 


Street  and  Road  Cleansing :  Road  Pavements, 

The  local  arranpftsnients  for  the  cleansing  and  drainage  of  towru. 
Sec,  generally  present  only  instances  of  varieties  oF  grievous 
feols  from  incompleteness  and  from  the  want  of  science  or  coi 
bination  of  means  for  the  ultainment  of  ilie  requisite  ends.  Thl 
the  local  reports  abound  witli  instances  of  expensive  main-drafi 
which  from  ignorant  construction  as  to  the  levels,  do  not  perfoi 
their  office,  and  do  accumulate  pestilential  refuse;  other*,  whi< 
have  proper  levels,  but  from  the  want  of  proper  supplies  of  wa( 
do  not  act ;  others,  which  act  only  partially  or  by  surface  drainagpeT 
in  consequence  of  the  net^lect  of  communication  from  the  houses 
to  the  drains;  others,  where  there  are  drains  commnnic^iling 
from  the  houses,  but  where  the  houso-drains  do  not  act,  or  only 
act  iu  spreading  the  surface  of  the  matter  from  coss-pools. 
and  increasing  the  fcetid  exhalations  from  it  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  supplies  of  water ;  others  again,  as  in  some  of  tlic  best 
quarters  of  the  metropolis,  whore  the  supplies  of  water  are  ade- 
quate»  and  where  the  drains  act  in  the  removal  of  refuse  from  the 
house,  but  where  from  want  of  moderate  (icientiBc  knowledge  or 
cure  in  tlieir  construction,  each  drain  acts  like  the  neck  of  alar^ 
retort,  and  serves  to  introduce  into  the  house  the  subtle  gas  which 
spreads  disease  from  the  accumulations  in  the  sewers.*  Other 
districts  there  are  where  their  structural  arrangements  may 
be  completed,  and  water  supplied,  and  the  under  drainage  in 
action,  and  yet  pestilential  accumulations  be  found  spread  befons 
the  doors  of  the  population  in  consequence  of  the  defective  con- 
struction, and  the  neglect  of  the  surface-cleansing  of  the  streets 
and  rdadf.  Hecentlv  a  renwnstrance  was  made  to  an  able  and 
active  member  of  a  Commission  of  Sewers,  for  talking  no  steps  16 
extend  the  drainage  in  a  wretched  district  of  the  metropolis.  Th« 
reply  was.  a  statement,  thai  a  drain  had  been  cut  through  a  por- 
tion of  it,  but  that  it  h.ul  done  no  good ;  and  the  remonstrant  was 
invited  to  inspect  the  district  himself,  and  judge  whether,  willi 

•  S«e  the  ■vi'looec  on  thi«  eiiliject  talcea  before  the  Cuininitlcu  of  tlie  Tlouie  of 
Common*,  on  th«  teweraf^  of  llic  mclrojiolia  ;  ice  alsu  th«  ovidcoco  of  Mr.  0!djit!d, 
cxtewive  bmltUr,  />•■/. 
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streets  that  were  unpaved  and  unclcansed,  wet  and  niiryj  with 
deep  boles  full  of  refuse,  it  were  possible  by  any  under  drainage 
to  remove  the  evil  complained  of  Other  districts  there  are  in 
which  the  Road  Commissioners  or  the  Paving  Board  appears  to 
have  done  their  duty  ;  but  the  benefit  is  prevented,  ond  tne  road  is 
kept  continually  out  of  repair  by  the  neglect  of  the  service  of 
scavengers. 

All  theeo  local  defects  a«;ain  are  referred  back  to  the  defective 
construction  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament, — which  generally  either 
presume  iJiat  no  science,  no  skill  is  requisite  for  the  attuioment  of 
the  objects,  or  presume  both  to  be  universal, — wlxich  in  some  in- 
stances actually  prohibit  the  only  ejfectuat  mode  of  drainage, 
namely,  that  from  the  houses  into  the  main-drains;  and  in  others* 
prescribe  cleansing*  by  house-drains  without  supplies  of  water; 
or  prescribe  rhe  constniction  of  roads  independently  of  drains, 
and  direct  the  execution  of  only  yiart  of  I  he  necessary  means, 
leaving"  other  essential  ])arts  to  the  discretion  of  indiuduals. 

Between  a  town  population  similarly  situated  in  general  condi- 
tion, one  part  inhabiting  streets  which  are  unpavcu,  and  another 
inhabiting  streets  that  arc  paved,  a  general  ditfcrence  of  health  is 
obsenod.  The  town  of  Portsmouth  is  built  upon  a  low  por- 
tion of  the  marshy  island  of  Poiisca.  It  was  formerly  subjected 
to  inlc-rmiltent  fever,  but  since  the  town  was  paved,  in  1769,  it  was 
noticed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blaite,  that  this  disorder  no  longer  pre- 
vailed ;  whilst  Kilsea  and  the  other  parts  of  the  island  retained 
the  aguish  dis.po9ition  until  1793,  when  a  drainage  was  made 
which  subdued  its  force. 

^  marked  effects  on  the  health  of  the  population 

ho'.  1  many  places  the  complete  cleansing  ofllie  streets, 

as  arc  stated  by  Mr.  Blartd,  medical  officer  of  the  Macclesfield 
Union ; — 

"  To  ehow  (be  value  of  police  regulations  in  removing  any  improper 
accuniulatiims  of  foul  and  putrid  matter,  where  a  deadly  poison  is  c^e- 
nenited,  I  have  a  distinct  recolleciion  that,  mHco  the  cholera  appeared 
in  Macclesfield,  not  only  was  thut  fatal  disease  arrested  somewhat  in  its 
progress  by  ihe  octivc  viijilancc  exercised  by  the  genllenien  in  seeing' 
ibai  in  dieir  several  districts  all  otfendinfi^  deposits  were  removed,  and 
all  pe«1-houses  cleansed,  that  for  several  months  after  the  town  had 
undergone  this  salutary  inspection,  und  the  people  made  alive  to  the 
pernicious  rffects  of  the  duni;hill,  fever  of  the  worst  or  contagious  form 
scarcely  appeared  in  the  usual  localities,  although  it  was  at  the  au* 
tamnal  season  of  the  year.  I  likewise  noticed  in  spring-time  follow* 
in^,  when  the  filth  had  begun  to  accumulate  on  the  surface  in  certain 
part4  of  the  town,  a  severe  return  of  contagious  diseases,  fever  in  all 
ics  &(ag^^,  and  u  very  fatal  epidemic  small-pox." 

Similar  cases  were  frequently  noticed  in  the  reports  from  Scot- 
land ;  but  when  the  alarm  passed  away,  the  habitual  neglect  of 
this  description  of  cleauliness  returned. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  evidence  about  lo  Vw  %u\>iiulV«^  a 
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to  the  coiulitiou  of  the  streets  on  the  external  ooudttion  of  the  rosi- 
deno^  of  the  Inbiiuring  clussos,  it  should  bu  boriif  in  uiliid  that 
the  c\l«.»rual  coudiliou  of  tho  dwcU'uig  powerfully  and  inuuediately 
aHecU  it^  internal  cleaulint'ss  and  general  ucouomy. 

The  description  of  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  streets  inhabited 
by  the  workingr  classes  in  ^fanchester  by  Dr.  Baron  Howard,  and 
those  of  Leeds  by  Mr.  Baker,  those  of  Liverpool  by  Dr.  Duncan, 
might  be  extended  to  Glasgow  and  other  places.  Dr,  Hoirard 
states : — 

**  Thnt  the  filthy  and  disgraceful  slate  of  mnny  of  the  streets  In 
lliese  densely  populnie*!  and  neglected  parts  of  the  town  where  the 
indigent  |XK>r  chiefly  reside  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a  most  baneful 
influence  over  their  health  is  an  inference  which  experience  tias  fuUj 
proved  to  be  welt  founded  ;  uiid  no  fact  is  better  eslnblished  thon 
Ihul  11  lurf3;e  pru|)ortlon  of  the  causes  of  fever  which  occur  iu  Man- 
chester originate  in  diese  situations.  Of  the  LS2  patients  admitted 
into  the  temporary  fever  hoHpilal  in  Balloon-slreet,  135  at  least  came 
from  unpaved  or  otherwise  Rlthy  streets,  or  from  conlined  and  dirty 
courts  und  alleys.  Many  of  the  streets  in  which  cases  of  fever  are 
common  are  so  deep  iu  mire,  or  so  full  of  hollows  and  heaps  of  refuse 
that  the  vcliicle  used  for  conveying  the  patients  to  ttic  House  of 
Recovery  often  cannot  be  driven  alonp  them,  and  the  patients  are 
obliged  to  be  carried  to  it  from  considerable  distunces.  Whole  streets 
in  tliese  quarters  are  unpaved  and  without  drains  or  rnain-sewers,  ure 
worn  into  deep  ruts  and  holes,  in  which  water  conslnnily  stagnates, 
and  are  so  covered  with  refuse  and  excrementitious  matter  as  to  be 
aluioBt  iuipttssable  from  depth  of  mud,  and  intolerable  Irom  stench. 
In  the  narrow  lanes,  coniined  courts  und  alleys,  leading  from  these, 
similar  nuisances  exist,  if  possible,  to  a  i^liil  greater  extent;  and  as 
veuiilalion  is  here  more  obstructed*  their  effects  are  still  more  per- 
nicious. In  many  of  these  places  are  to  tie  seen  privies  in  the  most 
distrusting  state  ot  filth,  o[>en  cesspools,  obstructed  dmius,  ditches  full 
of  stagnant  water,  dun;;hills,  pigsties,  &c.,  from  wliich  the  most 
abominable  odours  ure  emitted,  liut  dwellings  perhaps  are  still  more 
insalubrious  in  tho»e  collages  situated  at  thu  backs  of  tbe  ttouses 
frontinir  tbe  street,  tiie  only  entrance  to  which  is  llirougb  some  name* 
less  narrow  passage,  converted  genetally,  a-*  if  by  common  consent, 
into  a  receptacle  iur  ordure  and  the  most  otl'ensive  kiudsof  tilth.  Tbe 
doors  of  these  hovels  very  cunimonly  open  upon  the  uncovered  cess- 
pool, wliich  receives  the  contents  of  the  privy  belonging  to  the  fro 
house,  und  all  ttie  refuse  cast  out  from  it,  a.^  it  it  had  been  designe 
contrived  to  render  Iheni  as  loailisomc  and  unhealthy  as  pu6si 
Surrounded  un  all  sides  by  high  walls,  no  current  of  air  can  gain  access 
to  disperse  or  dilute  the  noxious  etHuvin,  or  disturb  the  reeking  at- 
mttsphcre  of  these  areaa.  VVIierc  there  happens  to  be  less  crowding,  and 
any  ground  remains  unbuilt  upon,  it  is  generally  undrained,  contains 
pools  of  i^tngnaut  water,  and  is  made  a  depdt  for  dunghills  and  all 
kinds  of  filth." 

OfC87  streetft,  inspected  by  a  voluntary  association  in  that  town, 

248  were  reported  as  being   unpaved,   \V2  ill  ventilated,  352  as 

Wioiug  vtagimnt  pools,  hettps  of  refuses  ordure,  &c. 
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\^,Tht  6tAte  of  some  of  tb«  slriieU  und  ooiirls  examined  was  found 
ly  Uie  iiispectorn  abj>m)iiat>Ic  bt^yond  deHCriptiaii,  and  exhibited  a 
ui«laucboly  picture  of  the  6lthy  condition  and  iinwhulesome  at- 
mosphere ip  wkich  a  Hxi^e  {wrtiun  of  our  )U)or  are  doomed  to  live. 

'*  As  au  example  I  will  extract  the  description  ffiven  o{  Liitle 
Ireland  from  the  proceedings  (if  the  Special  Board  of  Health,  which  1 
have  been  permitted  to  (^xamtne  through  the  kindiietis  of  the  borough- 
reeve,  John  Bri)uks,  Ksq. : — 

"•The  vindersigned  having  been  deputed  by  the  Special  Board  of 
Health  to  inquire  into  lh<'  btate  nf  LitUe  Ireland,  be^s  to  repurt  that, 
in  some  of  the  streets  and  courts  ahutling,  the  sewers  are  ail  in  a  moat 
M retched  state,  and  quite  iuadequate  to  carry  otT  the  surface  water,  not 
to  meiUiou  the  eiopu  thrown  down  by  the  iuhabitunls  in  about  200 
houses.  The  privies  are  in  a  moat  disgraceful  state,  inacces&ihte  from 
fdthj  and  too  tew  for  the  accommodution  of  the  number  of  people,  the 
average  number  beinp  two  to  250  people.  The  upper  rooms  are,  with 
iew  esceptjonfi,  very  dirty,  and  the  cellai-s  much  worse,  all  damp,  aad 
fiiome  occaffioDally  overflowed.  The  cellant  connist  of  two  rooms  on  a 
floor,  eacl)  alne  or  ten  feet  square,  siome  inhabited  by  ten  persons, 
uilicrs  by  more  ;  in  many  the  people  have  no  beds,  and  keep  each 
other  warm  by  close  etowage  on  shavings,  straw,  &c. ;  a  change  of 
linen  or  clothes  is  ane&cepUon  to  the  common  practice.  Many  of  the 
hack-roomfl,  where  they  sleep,  have  no  other  means  of  ventilation  than 
from  the  front  rooms.  Some  oi^  the  cellars  on  the  lower  ground  were 
Oiice  tilled  tip  us  uninhabitable,  but  one  is  now  occupied  by  a  weaver, 
ttnd  he  had  sLop|>ed  up  tlie  drain  with  cluy  to  prevent  the  water  tlowiug 
fmni  it  into  his  cellar,  and  mops  up  the  water  every  morning.* 

'^  The  above  deycnplioti  repre^tents  as  faitlifuUy  the  preKenl  slate  of 
ihib  place  as  it  did  iU  condition  ei^rht  years  ago.  In  addilinn  to  (he 
circuiOKtanccft  here  ni«ntioned,  the  unhealthiness  of  thin  bpot  is  further 
increased  by  Mh  low  and  dump  situation,  in  a  deep  hollow,  Itounded  on 
one  tide  hy  a  filthy  and  Blinking  brook,  which  readily  overflows  after 
rain  ;  on  another,  by  a  very  steep  embankroenl ;  and  on  another*  by  a 
high  wulU  which  (separates  it  (rom  tfie  gas-work^f,  aud  surrounded 
moreover  by  numerous  high  factories.     *     •     • 

*'Jn  the  ofien  space  in  the  centre,  which  was  formerly  uncovered, 
numerous  pigsties  are  now  erected,  winch  add,  if  posaible,  to  its  iu- 
Milubrity.  S\\  the  streets  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  are  blocked 
up  at  the  end  by  a  high  wall,  so  that  each  forms  a  ntt-de-sai;  a  mode 
of  construction  whiuh  pi'ecludets  the  possibility  of  elfectual  ventilation. 
Close  to  Uiifi  wall,  at  the  i*pper  end  uf  these  streets,  are  placed  tilthy  and 
ddnpidated  privies,  with  large  open  cesspools,  which  are  frequently 
full  to  overflowing.  The  preaeut  condition  of  thube  in  Bent  and  James 
Lei^h*streets  are  disgusting  and  otfensivc  beyond  description/' 

Mr.  Baker  iit  his  report  ou  the  sanitary  condition  of  tlie  resi- 
dences of  the  labouring  classes  in  Leetis^  thus  describes  their 
external  condition : — 

**  The  river  Aire,  which  courses  about  a  mile  and  a  half  through  the 
town,  is  liable  suddenly  to  overflow  from  violent  or  continued  rains,  or 
from  the  sudden  thawing  of  heavy  falls  of  snow.  Ttie  lower  parts  and 
dwcUinga,  both    in   its   vicinity  and  in    that  of  the   becks,   are    not 
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unfrcqiiently  therefore  iniindftlcd ;  nnd  ns  llie  depth  of  the  cellar* 
below  the    means  of  cJrninnge,    Ihc  water    iins   to  be   pumped   out 
hand-pnmps  on  to  the  surfiice  of  the   streets.     In   those   parts  oft 
town,  and   particularly  where  the  humbler  classes  reside,   during  ih 
inundalious,  and  where  Ihcre  ore  small  sewers,  the  water  rises  throii 
Ihem   into  the   cellars,  creating:   miasmatic   exhalation?,   and  leavi 
offensive  refuse,   exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the  health  as  well  as  to  I 
comfort  of  the  inlmbilanls.     It  was  stated,  on  the  authority  of  one 
the  refrjstrnrs,  that  during  a  season  remarkable  for  an  unpreceden 
continuation  of  hot  weather,  that  in  one  of  these  localities,  the  deil 
were  as   three  lo  two,  while  in  other  parts  of  the  town,  at  the  same 
period,  they  were  as  two  to  three.     The  coudilion  of  the  Timble  Bnd 
beck  is  doubtless  much  worse  for  drainage  purposes  than  formerly, 
the  bottom   has   been   raised   by  continual   deposits,  until  the    old 
wuler-wlieel  upon  it  has  had  to  be  removed  as  useless  and  inoperative 
and  stepping-stones,  once  the  means  of  passage  over  it,  arc  at  t' " 
niomeul  said  to  be  buried  under  the  accumulation  of  years,  as  much 
one  or  two  feet  in  depth.     It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that  that  whi 
was  once  the  main  receplncio  for  the  drainage  of  an  entire  district 
in   its  present  stale,   no  longer  capable  of  fulfilling  that  purpose;    and 
that  though  a  coiisiderabie  amount  of  drainage  might  still  be  eflfect 
by  it,  yet.  unless  emptied  of  its  superfluous  matter,  it  cannot  now 
made  available  for  the  wants  of  the  entire  population  on  its  course. 

"  In  an  inundation  about  the  period  of  1838  or  1839,  which  happen 
in  the  night,  this  beck  overflowed  its  lx>undarics  so  greatly,  and  regm 
gilated  so  powerfully  into  petty  drains  communicating  with  houses  1 
yards  distant  from  its  line,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  floated 
their  beds,  and  fever  to  a  large  amount  occurred  from  the  damp  and 
exhalations  which  it  occasioned.  Of  the  366  streets  of  Leeds,  6S  on 
are  paved  by  the  town,  i.e.,  by  the  local  authorities;  the  remainder 
either  paved  by  owners,  or  are  partly  paved,  or  are  totally  nnpaved,  w 
the  surfaces  broken  in  every  direction,  and  ashes  and  filth  of  ev 
description  accumulated  upon  many  of  them.  In  the  manufacturing 
towns  of  England,  most  of  which  have  enlarged  with  great  rapidity, 
the  additions  tiave  been  made  without  regard  to  either  the  personal 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants  or  the  necessities  wliich  congregation 
requires.  To  build  the  largest  number  of  cottages  on  the  smallest 
allowable  space  seems  to  have  been  the  original  view  of  the  speculators, 
and  the  having  the  houses  up  and  tenanted,  the  ne  phu  ii^lra  of  their 
desires.  Thus  neighbourhoods  have  arisen  in  which  there  is  neither 
wnter  nor  out-oflTjccp,  nor  any  conveniences  for  the  absolute  domeeiic 
wiints  of  the  occupiers.  But  more  than  this,  the  land  has  been  disposed 
of  in  so  many  small  lots,  to  petty  proprietors,  who  have  subsequently 
built  at  pleasure,  U>th  as  to  outward  Ibrm  and  inward  ideas,  that  the 
streets  prewnt  all  sorts  of  incongruities  in  the  architecture  ;  causeways 
dangerous  on  account  of  steps,  cellar  windows  without  protection,  here 
and  there  posts  and  rails,  and  everywhere  clothes-Irncs  intersecting 
them,  by  which  repealed  accidents  have  been  occasione<1.  During  the 
collection  of  the  stutislica!  information  by  the  Town  Council,  many 
cases  of  broken  logs  by  these  unprotected  cellars,  and  of  horsemen  dis- 
mounted by  neglected  clothes-lines  liungiug  across  the  streets,  were 
recorded.  j 
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It  might  be  imagined  that  at  least  the  streets  over'nhich  the  town 
'snrveyors  have  a  \e^}i\  right  to  exercise    control  would   be  sewered. 
But  this  is  not  the  case;    of  the  68  streets  which  ihey  superintend,  19 
Dot  sewered  ut  all.  and  10  are  only  paitly  so  ;  nay,  it  is  only  within 
three  or  fuur  years  post  that  a  sewer  has  been  completed  through 
e  main  street  for  two  of  ihc   most  populous  wards  of  the  town,  cm- 
bracing;  t*>g*ther  a  population  of  3U,54l>  persons,  by  which  to  carry 
Uie  surliice  and  dminuge  water  of  an  elevation  of  150  feet^  where, 
deed,  ihere  could  be  no  excuse  for  wauL  of   sufticient   fall.     I    have 
en,  ia  the  neighbourhood  to  which  I  now  refer,  au  attempt  made  to 
ain  the  cottage  houses  into  a  small  drain  passing  under  the  causeway, 
d  which  afterwards  had  to  be  continued  through  a  small  sewer,  and 
ough  private  proi>erly,  by  a  circuitous  route,   in   order  to  reach  its 
fttural  outlet,  and  the  water  from  the  surveyors'  drain  regurgitate  into 
e  cuuing  from  the  dwellini;s.     It  only  needs  to  be  pointed  out   that 
e  sewer  whidi  has  subsequently  been  made,  and  is   must  effi'clive,  is 
evidence  of  (he  previous  praclicubility  of  a  work  so  c^»cntial  to  the 
elfare  of  the  people  ;  but,  I  may  add,  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tncts  a  littje  further  distant  from  the  town,  where  fever  ia  always 
fe,   are   yet  obHgcd  to  u^e  cesspools  which  are  constnictcd  under 
eir  very  doors,  for  the  want  of  the  continuation  of  this  desirable 
as  me. 

"  Along  the  line  of  these  two  wards,  and  down  the  street  which  divides 
em,  and  where  this  sewer  has  been  recently  made,  numbers  of  streets 
ve  been  formed   and  houses  erected  without   |)avcment,  and  hence 
iihoul  surface  drainage — without  sewers — or  if  imder  drainage   can 
called  sewers,  (hen  with  such  as,  becoming  choked  in  a  few  months, 
are  even  worse    than   if  ihey   were  altogether  without.     The   surface 
these  strecets  is  considerably  elevated  by  accumulated  ashes  and 
ih,  untouched  by  any  scavenger  ;  Ihey  form  nuclei  of  disease  exhaled 
ni  a  thousand  sources.    Here  and  there  stagnant  water,  and  channels 
otftfusive  that  they  have  been  declared  to  be  unbearable,  tie  under 
doorways  oi  the  uncomplaining  poor;    and  privies  so  laden  with 
bes  and  e&crcmentitious  matter  as  to  be  unuseable  prevail,  till  the 
vets  themselves  become  offensive   from  deposits  of  this  description ; 
slioit,  there   is  generally  pervading   these  localities  a  want  of  the 
mnton  conveniences  of  hfe. 

**  The   courts   and  cuU-de-sac  exist  everywhere.     The  building  of 
bouses  back  to  back  occasions  this  in  a  great  measure.     It  is   in  fact 
rt  of  the  economy  of  buildings  that  are  to  pay  a  good  per  ct-ntage. 
one  cui-de-sac,  in  the  town  of  Leeds,  there  are  34  bouses,   and  in 
dinary  times,  tljere  dwell  in  these  liouses  340  persons,  or  ten  to  every 
ubCi    but  as  these  houses  are  many  of  them  receiving  houses  lor 
lerant  labourers,  during  ihe  periocls  of  huy-time  and  hdrvesl  and  the 
rs,  at  least  twice  that  number  are  then  here  con^^regated.    The  nami 
this  place  is  the  Boot  and  Shoe -yard,  in  Kirkgate,   a  location  from 
hence   the   Commissioners   removed,  in  the  days  of  the  cholera,  75 
cnrt-loads  of  manure,  which  had  been  untouched  for  years,  and  where 
there  now  eiista  a  surlace  of  human  excrement  of  very  considerable 
tent,  to  which  these  impure  and  unventilated  dwellings  are  additionally 
posed.     This  property  is  said  to  pay  the  best  annual  interest  of  any 
cottage  property  in  the  borough." 
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\/r.  >ihfiw,  t  of  Uw  HiDtUej  disihci  of  t)«1 

Wifjnii  UHiiJct,   .1  itlrtf  drscnptiim  of  th«*  streets 

that  lown,  udti»  :— 

**  Thr  ijrenlcr  mimViCT  of  ca-jcs  of  fever  in  Tuce  i?  lu  »    ^itrmt  d< 
(o  he  Bcooiintfd  fur  (mm  the  r\tr«mely  filthy  state  ofthow  placn 
It  ha-^   \ieen  worst.     Some  of  the  ca*es  were  much  worse  th«u 
■rvemi  bein^  of  (he   matit;tiati(   klad  of  typhus.  '  Mo»t  of  the 
happened  in  Bn>om-»trec(,  i»  Tuce,  a  very  uncleanly  placr,  whole  pool 
of  filngnnnt   water,    ileca)eti  animal  and  veg:etable  matter,  and  man] 
either  iiiii^nncefi  of  alike  riescription  lyin^  in  heaps  from  one  etidof  i 
atrcct  lo  the  other.     Il  i«  exlreinely  probable  a  Utile  attention   to  tb« 
matters  would  .«ave  the  inhabitauls   from  many  of  the  dtseoaes  wil 
which  they  nrv  now  continually  affecterf." 

Dr,  fFciiVe,  iu  hin  report  on  the  comlitiou  of  the  population  at 
Lynn,  states: — 

'^  I  have  Been  typhus  fever  rn^o  in  families,  where   the  refine  of 

market-p^arrlpner  wan   fiuflVred  to   accumulate  in   a  hole,  iRv  v 

before  three  ur  tour  houses,  whilbl  families  at  tilty  yard»  distnh  ,i 

ire  perfectly  free." 

Thu  report  by  Mr,  Anderson,  solicitor,  on  the  sanitary  condj^ 
tion  oriiiverne»8,  exhibits  the  external  features  of  the  condition 
which  large  proportions  of  the  town  population  in  Scotland  ai 
still  nlloived  lo  remain  iti  respect  to  all  these  defects: — 

''  From  the  very  open  or  jmrous  character  of  the  subsoil,  the  grouni 
in  and  around  InverneHU  ore  seldom  retentive  of  ft urtiace -water ;  and 
there  is  nUo  a  considerable  inclination  of  the  plain  towards  the  river* 
^xid  dratiiQije  could  he  eabily  procured  from  almost  every  part  of  tl 
town.       With    the   exception,    however,   of    the  principal    streets 
thoroughfares,  in  which  the  la^st  houses  and  vhops  are  situated,  thei 
art.*  hut  few  covered  common  sewers ;  and  in  the  suburbs  generally,  and 
iVuni  all  ihu  ^idc  alleys  and  clo-seSf  ruin*water  and  other  iiccumtilation|<H 
piiAa  owuy  only  by  means  o(  surtucu  or  open  drains.     Hence  amon^H 
llic  dwellmirs  oi'tJic  poorer  classes  Wa^«an/ /mo/.t  very  frequently  occur, 
and  the  drairmt^e  in  the^e   places,  naturally  had   enough,  is  often  pur* 
l^isely  uUslrucLed   by    the   people,  (ur  the  purpobe  ol  adding;  in  theiaH 
duntjhiii  heaps  or  middens,  which,  as  manure  for  their  putaloe-^munds,^! 
form   the  chief  Ireusures   of  tlie  poorer   cottagers   and   labourers.      A 
(^uK  and   water   coni|>any,  eslublished  some   yeur^t  ago,  has  atforded  a 
great  iiicreaNC  of  eomfijrt  and  cleanliness  to  the  building  alouj^  the  mail 
thorou^hfiircs ;   but  to  the  hack  clu«es  and  suburbs  such    /ujunV/  hav< 
not  yet  lieeii  extended,  and  hence  the  want  of  order,  decency,  and  eom- 
fori  are   painluUy  obHcrvublc  among  thcni.      iValer-cioseU  and  puhiu 
yrivieA  are  both   rare,  the  consequences  of  which,  mumlly  as  well 
physically,  tnny  be  easily  imu<$tned,  and  no  doubt  mucli  infectious  dn 
case,  tf  nut  occasioned,  in  harboured   and  peqietualed  by  the  vranl 
tliem.     The   dis(^u«tlnK  state   of  all  the  bye-lanes  aud   roads  about 
Inverness  proves  what  the  people  must  sutler  on  this  account. 

^*  As  already  stute<!,  the  dwellings  of  the  humbler  classes  ure  in  generol 
only  one  viciry  high,  thnl  is,  they  cousist  ol  a  grouiid-tk'Or  divided 
into  two  uv  three  small  apartments,  with  two  or  three  garret-rooms  in 
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rouf  above,  wliicti  is  covered  externally  with  lurf  or  Htrav^  thatch, 
luch  building  are  ot'ien  iotermixcd  with  hoiiwi  ofa  better  descri|>tiuni 
lid  from  being  but  seldum  painted  or  whitewashed,  they  huve  not  a 
"bheerful  nor  cleanly  a^jM'Ct.  Most  of  them  are  provided  whh  small  back 
coiirtfi  or  ifardeiis,  in  which  a  few  common  vejjrclnblea  ore  grown  ;  but 
their  principal  value  is  ns  stances  tor pitj-fujuses  and  flun^^hills,  which  in 
many  iii^tances  are  impro[}erly  allowed  to  rcsl  upon  or  touch  the  dwell- 
ig-houses;  while  It  is  not  to  be  disf^uised  that  cases  exist  where  tbe^/r/, 
itXiG  hortet  and  the  caw  all  live  under  the  same  roof  with  their  owners, 
md  the  manure  allowed  to  accumutate  there  al^^o.  It  is  very  com- 
ton  for  a  labourer's ybmt/y  to  have  only  a  single  apartment,  or  a  n>om 
mdacluittit,  while  one  room  is  the  usual  accommodation  rented  by 
iingle  per^oiiii,  and  that  frequently  without  a  particle  of  ground  at- 
kched. 

**  Amidst  such  a  combination  of  unwholesome  circumstances,  it  is 
'alher  wonderful  that  malignant  fever  does  not  very  greatly  prevail  in 
his  (own.  It  is  scarcely  ever  entirely  free  of  it,  and  occasionally  it 
rreoJu  out  in  eooie  of  its  most  contagious  and  dangerous  form.s,  sucli 
measles,  scarlet  and  typhus  fever,  and  sometimes  even  sma]l-{iox, 
ireuding  upwards  among  all  classes  ofihe  community.  The  writer  is 
trungly  inclined  to  believe  that  the  comparative  healthiness  ot  Inver* 
less,  notwithstanding  its  low  and  nndrained  position,  is  owing  chiefly 
llie  salubrity  of  its  climate,  as  intluenced  by  its  situation,  and  the 
ktuml  porousness  of  the  soil,'" 

lite  Provost  of  Inverness,  at  the  time  the  report  was  made,  gives 
le  following  description  of  the  town  ; — 

'^  Inverness  is  a  nice  town,  situated  in  a  most  beautiful  country,  and 
rilh  every  /acilily  for  cleanliness  and  comfort.  The  people  are,  gcne- 
illy  speaking,  a  nice  people,  but  their  sullerancc  uf  mistiness  is  past 
idurance.  Contagious  fever  is  seldom  or  ever  absent;  but  fur  many 
;nrs  it  has  seldom  been  rife  in  its  pestiferous  influence.     The  people 

e  this  mure  to  the  kindness  of  Almighty  God  than  to  any  means 
ikeii  or  obnerved  for  its  prevention.  There  arc  very  few  houses  in 
»wn  which  ciin  boast  of  either  water-closet  or  privy,  and  only  two  or 
iree  public  ^jrivies  iu  the  belter  part  of  the  place  exist  for  the  great 
ilk  ot  the  inhabitnnU.      Hence  there  is  not  a  street,  lune,  or  approach 

it  tlmt  is  not  disgustingly  de6led  at  all  times,  su  much  so  ns  to 
;rider  die  whole  place  an  ul)solute  nuisance.  The  midden  is  the  chief 
!>ject  of  the  humble,  and  Uiough  enough  of  water  fur  purposes  of 
leanh'uess  may  b«  had  by  little  trouble,  still  as  tlie  ablutions  are  seldom, 
[L'cii  tilth  iu-dours  and  out  of  doors  inuit  be  their  portion.  VVlien 
lolera  prevailed  iu  Inverness,  it  was  more  fatal  than  in  almost  any 
ler  town  of  its  population  in  Britain." 

Such  is  the  absence  of  civic  economy  in  sonie  of  otir  towns  that 
leir  condition  in  respect  to  cleunlinesa  is  almost  us  bad  as  that  of 
encamped   horde,  or  an  undisc^ipUncd  soldiory.     Mr.  Baker 
ippliesto  Leeds  the  observations  made  by  Sir  John  Pringle  in  his 
"T  reati&e  on  Ihe  Diseases  of  the  Army,  but  tliey  arc  DCjuany  appli- 
cable to  die  districts  occupiod  by  the  labouring  classes  wherever 
this  inquiry  has  been  carried :— 


Jxlenta^^S^ements  for  Protection  of  PiibUc  Healtl 

"  *Tlie  chief  cause  of  dysentery  appears  to  he  the  foul  straw  and  the 
pnvies ;  fur  as  soon  as  we  had  left  that  ground  on  which  we  had  been 
long  encamped  the  sickncfls  visibly  abated.'     And  again  he  taj^,  *Tbe  J 
greatesl  source  of  dysenteric  affections  appenrs  to  be  the  privies.'     Anf  V 
again,  speaking  of  bad  air  as  ])roducing  cpidemica,  he  systematizes  the 
mediate  agent  thus;    *  lat.  Marsh  effluvia;    2ndly,  Encampment  neat 
trees ;  3rdlv,  The  privies  and  foid  straw  of  a  camp;  and  4thly,  A  peni 
corrupt,  and  viuaied  alnjosphere.*  " 

The   discipline  of  tlie  army  has   advanced  beyond  tho  civic- 
economy  of  the  towns.     In  the  standing  orders   given   and  ea-j 
forced  by  the  late  General  Crauford  there  are  the  following  from 
Article  li,  on  the  interior  regimental  arrangements  on  arriving  ia 
camp  or  quarters  : — • 

"  It  must  be  explained  to  the  men,  as  a  standing  order,  that  when  no] 
regular  neceseariea  tire  made,  nor  any  particular  spot  puinted  out  for 
casing  themselves,  they  arc  to  go  to  the  rear,  at  least  200  yards,  beyonr 
the  sentries  of  the  rearguard;  all  men  disobeying  this  order  must  b< 
punished. 

"  The  cnptain  of  the  day  and  the  quarter-master  under  the  command- 
ing officer?,  arc  pnrtlcularly  responsible  for  the  cleanliness  of  the  cam]^ 
of  cuch  regiment ;  and  the   field  oflBccr  of  the  inlying  piquet,  who  ii 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  the  p<dice,  and  cleanliness  of  il 
camp  or  quarters  of  the  brigade,  will  give  such  orders  upon  the  subj 
as  nmy  be  necessary  to  the  captain  of  the  day." 

The  towns  whose  population  never  change  their  encampment, 
have  no  such  care,  antl  whilst  the  houses,  streets,  courts,  lanes^ 
and  streams,  are  polluted  and  rendered  pestilential,  the  civi 
officers  havu  generally  contented  themselves  with  the  most  bar 
barous  expedients,  or  sit  still  amidst  the  pollution,  with  the  resig-* 
nation  of  Turkish  fatalists,  under  the  supposed  destiny  of  t&B 
prevalent  ignorance,  sloth,  and  filth. 

\Vhilst  such  neglects  are  visited  by  the  scourge  of  a  regularly 
recurring  pestilence  and  ruvugea  of  death  more  severe  than  a  war^^ 
il  may  be  confidently  slated  that  the  exercise  of  attention,  earf^H 
and  industry,  directed  by  science  in  their  removal,  will  not  only  be 
atlondod  by  eNempiions  from  the  pains  of  the  visitation,  but  with 
exemptions  from  pecuniary  burdens,  antl  with  promise  even  of 
the  profits  of  increfised  production  to  the  community. 

11ns  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  the  present,  mode  of 
removing  tlie  refuse  from  towns,  and  contrasting  it  with  improved 
methods;  and  first  with  relation  to  the  refuse  of  ihc  houses: — 

It  is  proved  that   the  present  mode  of  retaining  refu.so  in  thoM 
house  in  cesspools  and  privies  is  injurious  to  tlie  health  and  oftetfl 
extremely  dangerous.     The  process  of  emptying  them  by  hand 
labour,  ami  removing  ihe  contents  by  cartage,  is  very  oti'ensive, 
and  ollen  the  occasion  of  serious  accidents.     But  the  expense  oiH 
thia  inodo  oiwrates,  as  the  reports  from  the  large  towns  snow,  affi 
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a  complete  barrier  to  all  cleanliness  in  this  respect  in  tho  dwellings 
OP  streets  occupied  by  the  labouriiisf  classes.  The  usual  cost  of 
cleansing  cesspools  of  a  tenement  in  London  is  about  I/,  each 
time.  With  a  population  generally  in  debt  at  the  end  oF  the 
week,  and  whose  rents  are  collected  weekly,  such  an  outlay  may 
be  considered  a.s  practically  impossible,  and  th<^  inferior  landlords 
delay  incurring  tlie  expense  until  the  nuisance  becomes  unbear- 
able. In  London  the  expense  and  annoyance  of  the  cleansing  of 
such  places  is  avoided  for  years,  until  ihey  are  in  the  condition 
described  by  Mr.  Hov^eU,  one  of  the  council  of  the  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  who  has  acted  extensively  as  a  sur\'cyor  in  the 
metropolis : — 

I  would,"  he  slates,  '*  instance  n  recent  case  in   my  own  parisl 

hire  I  was  called  to  survey  two  houses  about  to  undergo  extensive 
repairs.  It  was  necessary  that  niy  survey  should  extend  from  the 
garrets  to  ihe  cellars ;  upon  visiting  the  lalter,  I  found  the  wliolc  nrea 
of  ihe  celbrs  of  both  houses  were  full  of  night-soil,  to  the  dcpili  of  three 
feel^  which  had  been  permittett  for  years  to  accumulate  from  the  over- 
flow of  the  cesspools;  upon  being  moved,  the  stench  was  intnlernble, 
and  no  doubt  the  neighlx>urhood  must  have  been  more  or  less  iufected 
by  it.  I  should  mention,  that  these  houses  ere  letting  at  Irom  30/.  10 
40/.  a-year  each,  and  are  situated  in  a  considerable  public  thoroughfare. 

**  I  would  mention  another  case,  amongst  many  more  in  St.  Giles's 
parish  :  I  was  requested  to  survey  the  dilapidations  to  several  houses  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  iligh-strect,  upon  passing  through 
the  passage  of  the  first  house,  I  found  the  vard  covered  with  night-snil, 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  privy,  to  the  depth  o{  nearly  six  inches,  and 
bricks  were  placed  to  enable  the  inmates  to  get  across  dry  shoJ  ;  in 
addition  to  this,  there  was  an  accumulation  of  filth  piled  up  apainM  the 
walls,  of  the  most  objectionable  nature  ;  Iho  interior  of  the  house  par- 
twik  something  of  Ihe  same  character,  and  discoverinir,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  the  other  houses  were  nenrly  similar;  I  found  a  detailed  sur- 
vey impracticable,  and  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  making 
general  observations.  My  dutie<=,  as  one  of  the  surveyors  to  n  fire-oflige, 
call  me  to  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  1  am  constantly  sliockcd  almost 
beyond  endurance  at  the  tilth  and  misery  in  which  a  large  part  of  our 
population  ate  permitted  to  drag  on  a  diseased  and  miserable  existence. 
I  consider  a  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  ol  this  accumulation  of  dji 
and  6Ith  is  causeii  by  the  bad  and  ioefftcient  sewerage  of  the  metropoli! 
I  am  acquainted  with  numberless  houses  in  Westminster  where  lb( 
cellars  are  constantly  Hooded,  and  having  no  drainage,  the  occupieni' 
are  obliged  to  pump  out  the  water,  which,  from  beinf:^  stagnant,  is  foul 
and  offensive.  If  in  the  performance  of  this  mecessary  duty  the  matter 
becomes  known,  they  arc  summoned  to  the  public  ofhce  and  fined 
;  however  much,  therefore,  the  evil  is  felt  in  permitlinG;  tlic  coa- 
uance  of  stagnant  water,  the  alternative  of  the  fine  for  ptimping  out 

worse ;  they  submit  therefore  to  the  lesser  evil,  and  leave  the  water 
in  the  cellars.  •  ♦  • 

**  I  am  quite  sure,  from  much  observation,  that  the  occupiers  of  houses 
in  nil  neighbourhottds  are  much  influenced  in  their  hobits  ol  cleanliness 
by  the  facditics  atlbrded  for  draining,  and  by  the  want  of  carrioge  and 
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fool-p&ving  in  the  fltreets  ;  and  il  is  equally  cerlain  that  both  health 
and  life  are  frequently  Mkcrificcd  hy  the  constaiil  damjw  and  unwhole- 
some smell,  occasioned  entirely  by  the  absence  of  nil  means  l<>  curry  offj 
the  impurities,  which,  i»  densely  populated  neiglibourhoocU,  increj 
with  such  tearful  rapidity." 

It  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  value  of  the  refuse 
manure  (one  of  the  most  powerful  known),  that  the  great  deinandy 
for  it  would  have  aflbrtled  a  price  wliich  might  have  returned,  ij 
some  degree,   the  expense  and  charge  of  cleansing.      But  thu 
appears  x\oX  to  be  the  case  in  the  metropolis.     It  is  stated  that 
present,  with  the  exception  of  coal-ashes,  which  are  indispensabh 
for  making  bricks,  some  de-icription  of  lees,  and  a  few  other  incon-; 
sidcrable  exceptions,  no  refLise  in  London  pays  half  the  cTtpcnso] 
of  removal  by  cartage.     The  cost  of  removal,  or  of  the  labour] 
and  cartage,  limits  the  general  use  or  deposit  of  the  refuse  wllhil 
a  radius  wliich  does  not  exceed  three  miles  beyond  the  line  o| 
the  district-post  of  the  metropolis,  that  is,  about  six  miles.     Il 
is  stated   that,  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  holdiugsj.  and  frot 
other  circumstances  within  Uiib  limited  districli  agricultural  im< 
provements  are   not  so  great  as  might  be  expected   where  lh«| 
facilities  are  so  easy  for  obtaining  any  quantity  of  manure,     Som^j 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  loss  of  value  of  this  manure  from  th< 
metropolis,  occasioned  by  the  expense  of  its  collection  and  re- 
moval, from  the  evidence  of  a  considerable  contractor  for  scaven^ 
gering,  &c.,  who   states,   with   respect   to    the    most    productivrf 
manure, — ""  I  have  given  away  thousands  of  loads  of  night-soil  d 
we  knew  not  what  to  do  with  it.'*  *  J 

In  the  parts  of  some  towns  adjacent  to  the  rural  districts  tl 
cesspools  are  emptied  gratuitously  for  the  sake  ol  the  manure 
but  they  only  do  this  wlien  there  is  a  considerable  accunmlalioni 
■ffcnd  any  accumulation  of  any  deconi])osing  material  which  otlcndsj 
the  smell  is  injuriotis  to  the  ht^aUh,  especiallv  in  a  town  where  a| 
miasma  is  less  diluted  with  fresh  uir,  and  where  the  population  « 
less  robu?t.  For  the  saving  of  cartage,  as  well  as  the  eoi 
of  use,  accunmlations  of  ref\ise  are  frequently  allowetl  t.> 
and  decompose  and  dry  amidst  the  habitations  of  the  poorei 
classes.  Dr.  Laurie  in  his  report  oil  the  sanitary  condition  ol 
Greenock,  furuishes  an  example.     Ho  says, — 

•*  The  first  quc«tioii   I  j^enemlly  pat  when  ft  new  ease  of  fever  it 
admitted,  »  m  to  their  localiiy.     T  was  struck  with   llie  number  of 
admisBicnis  from  Mnrket-Btrcet ;  moflt  of  the  caiea  coming  from  th 
locnlity  became  quickly  typhoid,  and  made  *luw  recoveries.     This  is 
imrrow  back  street;    it   is   nhmffit   overhung   by   a  sleep  hill,  risin 
immcdiftiely  behind  it;    it  conimins  the  lowe&t  dcttcription  of  hoi 
built  L-lustly  together,  the  bcccm  to  the  dwellings  being  through  filth 
closes.    The  front  entrance  is  generally  the  only  outlet.     Numerous  fo 


■  Vkls  tha  «irlilMic«  of  Mr.  Park  and  Mr.  TrvMs^  Appeoibx- 
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the  jirodiiction  of  miarriA  lies  concealed  in  X\\\%  street.     I  think  I 
Id  point  out  one  in  each  clote. 

In  one  part  of  the  atreet  there  is  a  dunghilU — ^yet  it  ifi  too  large  to  be 
led  a  dunghill.  I  do  not  roistate  its  size  when  I  aay  it  coutatoa  a 
mdred  cubic  yards  of  impure  filth,  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  tuwn. 
is  never  removed ;  it  is  the  alock-in-tradc  of  ii  person  who  deals  in 
ing;  he  retails  it  by  cartfiils.  To  please  his  cufitomcrs,  he  always 
rps  a  nucleus,  as  the  older  the  filth  is  the  higher  is  the  price.  The 
roprielor  has  an  extensive  priv}*  attached  to  the  concern.  This 
»liection  is  fronting  the  public  streci;  it  ia  enclosed  in  front  hy  a  wall ; 
»e  height  of  the  wall  is  about  12  feet,  and  the  dung  overtops  it ;  the 
talarimis  moisture  oozes  througli  the  wall,  and  runs  over  the  pavement, 
le  effluvia  all  round  about  this  plane  in  summer  is  horrible.  Tliere  ia 
land  of  bouses  adjoining,  four  stories  in  height,  and  in  the  siimtner 
;h  houae  swarms  with  m)  ntuls  of  flies ;  every  article  uf  food  and  drink 
kust  be  Ci>vered,  otherwise,  if  Icfc  exposed  for  a  niinuie,  U^e  lli(» 
imediatcly  attack  it,  and  it  is  rendered  unfit  for  use,  from  the  strung 
>re  of  tiie  dunghill  left  by  the  tlies.  But  tliere  is  a  still  more  extenaive 
inghil)  in  this  street;  at  least,  if  not  so  high,  it  covers  double  the 
ttcni  of  surface.  What  the  depth  is  I  cannot  aay.  It  is  attached  to 
slaughter-house,  and  belonga,  I  believe,  to  the  town  authorities, 
ia  not  only  the  receptacle  for  the  dung  and  oSal  from  the  sluughtcr- 
bui  the  sweepings  of  the  streets  ure  also  conveyed  and  deposited 
it  has  likewise  a  public  privy  attached.  In  the  slnughter-houhe 
tlf,  whicli  is  adjoining  the  street,  the  blood  und  offal  is  allowed  to  Jie 
long  time,  and  tike  smell  in  summer  is  highly  offensive.  In  two  of  the 
row  cltioea  opposite  the  market,  there  ia  in  each  a  small  space  not 
uli  upon,  and  that  space,  being  the  only  spare  ground  in  the  close*  is 
nipied  by  a  don^hiU;  those  two  closes  arc  notorious  as  nuraerie*  for 
tver.  1  believe  it  io  be  a  rare  occurrence  when  fever  is  not  to  be  found 
them  during  any  time  of  ihe  year.  Market-street  ia  certainly  one  uf 
nioBt  filthy  and  unhctdthy  streets  in  Greenock;  it  is  nee^lless  to  say 
\X  maiiy  {jlaccs  lierc  and  there  throughout  the  town  are  as  bad^  indeed, 
may  state  ihnt  from  the  best  to  the  worst  locality  in  the  town  there  is 
n  fllrcct  but  require}*  tn  be  puhjected  to  some  rigid  system  flir  rcmonng 
ij  regularly  the  rubhisii  and  impurities  which  are  constamly  exhiding 
Lh  so  much,  and  which  is  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  yearly  increase  of 
mucli  dtsiuulion.*' 

Mr.  Bakrr/m  liL**  report,  ffives  anotlu^r  instance  of  th<»  ignorance 
and  carolessnesst  under  which  the  health  of  the  population  suftera. 
**  The  contractor  for  Ihe  street  sweepings,  who  is  the  ireaior  with  the 
umnissioners  of  Public  Nuisances  in  Leeds,  last  year  rented  a  plot  of 
runt  land  in  the  centre  of  the  North-east  ward,  the  largest  wan!  in 

lint  of  populution  in  tlw  township  of  L/eeds,  and  containing  the 
■atest  number  of  poor,  and  this  year  rents,  in  the  East  ward,  another 

lot  of  land»  as  a  depiit  for  the  sweepings  from  the  sireets  and  markets, 

Kh  vegrtuble  and  general,  for  Ihe  pur(>(>se  of  exfeiecatiiig  and  acciimu" 

[Off  idl  thry  could  be  sold  as  manure  and  curried  away.      So  noisome 

these  exhalations,  that  the   iultabilunts  cuinplaiucd  of  their  ullcr 

lability  to  ventilate  their  sleeping-rooms  during  the  day  time,  and  ot 

le  iusutferable  stench  lo  which  both  by  night  ttud  dsy  they  were  thus 

ibjected." 
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The  comparatively  recent  mode  of  cleansing  adopU't!  in  tb« 
wealthy  antl  ncwly-bullt  districts  by  the  use  ofwater-closeta,  and  iba 
discharge  ofallri'iuse  at  once  from  the  house  !hrovigh  tlie  drain  intv 
the  sewers,  saves  the  delay  and  the  previous  acciimidation,  and  m 
also  saves  the  expense  of  the  old  means  of  removal.  It  is  mos 
applicable  to  the  poorer  districts,  because  ix'ally  the  mo^t  econofl 
mitud,  when  they  are  properly  sewered  and  supplied  with  wateifl 
The  cost  of  cheap  and  appropriate  apparatus,  and  of  water  fol 
cleansing,  it  will  be  proved  is  a  reduction  of  the  mere  cost  ofl 
cleansing  in  the  old  method,  independently  of  tlio  cost  incuixed  hm 
the  decay  of  woodwork  and  deterioration  of  the  tenement  whicB 
commonly  takes  place  on  premises  in  the  condition  of  t^ioJ 
described  by  Mr.  Howell.  The  chief  objection  to  the  extensio^ 
of  this  system  is  the  pollution  of  the  water  of  the  river  ittto  whicfl 
the  sewers  are  discharged.  Admitting  the  exjTediency  of  avoiding 
the  pollution,  it  is  nevertheless  proved  to  be  an  evil  of  almoM 
inappreciable  ma^ilude  in  comparison  with  the  ill  heallh  occaj 
sioneil  by  the  constant  retention  of  several  hundred  thousand 
accumulations  of  pollution  in  the  most  densely-peopled  districts,! 

There  is  much  evidence.,  however,  lo  prove  that  it  is  po5:>ible  (9 
remove  the  refuse  in  such  a  mode  as  to  avoid  the  pollution  of  thi 
river,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  the  culpable  waste  of  the  mo» 
important  manure.  m 

A  practical  example  of  the  money  value  which  lies  in  the  rei'ti?* 
of  a  town,  when  removed  in  the  chenj^est  manner,  and  applied  id 
the  form  best  adapted  to  production,  nz.,  by  a  system  of  cleansinjn 
by  water,  is  afforded  in  connexion  with  the  city  of  Kdinburgh.    Iflj 
the  course  of  the  sanitary  inquiry  in  that  city  the  particular  atteol 
tion  of  Dr.  Arnott  and  mvself  was  directed  to  the  effects  of  somll 
offensive   irrigation   of  the    land  which  bad   taken  place  in  \hm 
immediate  vicinity  of  that  city.     It  apjx^ars  that  the  contents  m 
a  large  proportion  of  the  sinlcs,  drains,  and  privies  of  that  citl 
arc  conveyed   in  covered   sewers  to   the  eastern  suburb  of  Xvm 
town,  where  they  are  emptied   into  a   stream  called  llie    FouP 
Burn,  which  passes  ultimately  into   the  sea.      The  stream   is 
thus    made    into    a   large    micovered   sewer  or  drain.       Seven 
years  ago  some  of  the  occupiers  of  tlie  land  in  the  immediai 
vicinity  of  this  stream  diverted  parts  of  it.  and  collected  the  soi 
which  it  contained  in  tanks  for  vise  as  manure.    After  this  practioi 
liad   been  adopted  for  a  long  period,  tlie  farmers  iu  the  viciuitt 
gradvially  found  that  tiie  most  beneficial  mode  of  applying  t! 
manure  was  in  the  liquid  form,  and  thoy  conducted  the  stream  ovi 
their  meadows  by  irrigation.      Others,  j>erceiving  the  extraonlinai 
fertility  tlms  obtained,  followed  the  example,  and  by  degrees  aboii 
300  acres  of  meadow,  chiefly  in  the  pastern  parts  of  that  citv,  but 
all   in   its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the   greater  part  of  it  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  palaeo  of  Holyrood,  have  been  systemati-- 
calJy  irrigated  with  the  contents  of  this  common  sewer.     Fronb 
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i  some  of  this  land  so  irrigated,  four  or  five  crops  a-year  have 
been  obtained  ;  land  once  worth  from  40j.  to  50j.  per  acre  now 
lots  for  very  high  sums.  It  is  stated  by  a  writer  cited  as  an 
authority,  on  behalf  of  the  parties  interested. — 

*•  That  tlie  rent  for  which  Bome  of  these  meadows  are  let  in  small 
portions  to  cow-feeders  varies  on  an  average  from  20/.  to  30/.  per  acre. 
Some  of  the  richest  meadows  were  let  in  1835  at  38/.  per  acre ;  and  in 
that  seaaon  of  scarce  foraf^c,  1826,57/.  per  acre  were  obtained  for  tl»o 
same  meadows.  *  •  *  The  waste  land  called  Figget  Whins,  con- 
toiuiDg  30  acres,  and  10  acres  of  )HK»r  suudy  soil  adjoining  tiicui,  were 
forni(^  into  water  meadows  in  1821,  at  nn  expense  of  1000/.  The  pas- 
ture of  the  Figget  Whins  used  to  be  let  for  40/,  a-year,  and  tliat  of  the 
10  acres  at  €0/.  Now  the  same  gromid  as  meadows  lets  for  15/.  or 
20/.  an  acre  n-year,  and  will  iirohably  let  for  more,  as  the  land  becomes 
more  and  more  enriched." 

This  use  of  irrigation  followed  so  gradually,  that  the  time  of  its 
condiioncement  &«em.s  not  accurately  ascerlained,  but  is  known 
lo  have  been  usual  near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
The  tanks  are  still  to  a  certain  extent  lised.  The  irrigation  pro- 
ceeds from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  middle  of  September, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  deposits  in  the  tanks  are  in  the  interval 
increased  by  the  quantity  of  soil  not  employed  in  irrigations. 

The  practice  is  strongly  objected  to  by  tlie  inhabitants  as  an 
offensive  and  injurious  nuisance.  To  Dr.  Arnott,  wlio  surveyed 
the  district,  the  process  appeared  to  be,  like  most  offensive  pro- 
cesses, unBtted  for  llie  vicinity  of  a  town.  Tlie  miasma  from  the 
preparation  of  the  large  accumidations  of  manure  in  open  recep- 
tacles near  places  of  public  resort  or  crowded  habitations  would 
probably  affect  the  public  health  injuriously  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  In  particular  slates  of  the  weather  it  could  scarcely  fail 
to  engender  disease.  In  the  decomposition  of  substances  for  ma- 
nure, deleterious  gasses  will  be  evolved,  which  in  particular  states 
of  the  atmosphere  will  act  with  powerliil  effects  on  animal  life 
within  their  reach.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  slated,  the  process 
of  applying  manure  by  irrigation,  that  is,  separated  and  <liluted 
with  water,  is  considered  to  be  productive  of  less  deleterious  gas. 
of  less  injurious  etTects,  than  by  spreading  it  over  fields  in  a  solid 
form,  and  allowing  it  to  remain  until  it  is  decomposed  and  sepa- 
rated by  the  atmosphere  and  conveyed  into  thosoil  by  rain.  Liobig, 
the  greatest  living  authority  on  agricultural  chemistry,  states  diat 
night-soil  loses  in  drying  half  its  valuable  products,  that  )s» 
half  its  "  nitrogen,"  for  the  '*  ammonia"  escapes  into  the  atmo- 
shere.  Cy  irrigation,  by  the  diffusion  and  conveyance  of  the  ma- 
nure to  the  plant  in  tlie  medium  of  water  the  escajx*  of  the  valuable 
substance  as  a  noxious  and  injurious  gas  is  diminished.*  Whatever 
extent  of  loss  there  is  from  manures  by  decomposition  when  placed 

*  AXr.  Smitli.  of  Deanstoa^  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  bo  practtralitu  to  distribute 
such  refu&e  by  irrtgatioii  williuut  expoauro  of  the  surfacQ  of  the  fluid  iu  which  it  is 
iidd  in  suipeosiao. 

'  [J]  1^ 
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oil  the  laiul  in  a  (iolid  form,  and  wlwjn  exposed  to  the  action  of  lb 
atiuospherc,  it  is  stated  thai  there  la  proportionate  gain  by  liole 
ing  the  material  in  suspension  in  water.  The  simple  oftensivt 
ness,  it  may  be  assumed,  is  u  sufficient  ground  of  exclusion  of 
process  from  amidst  tlic  habitations  of  a  town  pop\ilation.  Bu 
at  a  reasonable  distance  the  use  of  dung  or  any  other  maaui 
Would  not  be  forbidden ;  and  the  process  wliich  is  tl»e  least  inji 
rious,  tlie  irrigative,  is  fulitled  therefore  to  a  preference.  Effecriw 
drainage  must  make  way  for  the  conveyance  of  diluted  manuj 
and  eonsequently  for  eflTective  iingation. 

The  continuance  of  the  practice  in  Edinburgh  of  the  use  of  tl 
conjmon  sewcrfor  irrigation  is  defended  by  the  occupiers  andownei 
on  the  ground  that  from  the  time  of  its  commencement,  when 
was  unopposed,  and,  as  it  apj>earA  to  us.  escaped  any  notice,  a  leg] 
right  has  been  acquired  by  them  in  the  manure  of  the  city  coi 
lamed  in  tl»e  Burn,  and  the  present  claimants  of  the  right  conter»< 
that  they  arc  entitled  to  compensation  under  the  Scotch  law  fo 
any  diversion  of  the  stream  or  of  the  manure  which  it  containi 
The  irrigation  which   has  surrounded   the  }>alace  of   Holyn 
having,  as  it  is  considered,  rendered  it  prejudicial  to  health,  H< 
Majesty's  government,  for  the  protection  of  this  palace  as  a  royi 
residence,  have  directed  legal   process  for  the  trial  of  the  rigl 
claimed  to  the  irrigation.     The  defendants  vindicate  the  uieasui 
on  the  ground  of  its  iiLility  as  an  agricultural  operation,  and  trw 
the  proposal  to  divert  the  contents  of  the  sewers  as  being  in  fact 
proposal  to  deprive  the  citv  of  the  milk  and  butter  yielded  by  moi 
than  3000  milch  cows,  and   the  markets  of  the  meat  from  tlv 
carcases;  that,  in  fact,  "the  grass,  which  in  virtue  of  Irrig^itit 
these  meadows  produce,  supports  in  Edinburgh  33*K)  cows,  ai 
in  Leith  GOO  cows,  during  the  season.'**     \Vc  were  infonntnl  tl 

*  PnifCTVor  Liebig  in  hit  «ark  on  (he  **Clieni]ilry  of  AgricultmVt"  rvfcra  to 

rioti«  nut1i(iritii-->  on  Ihu  jitdcticul  vuluu  of  tucli  rffuke,  who  iit«to  that  "'*  ) 
urint'  (K,  irpoftstbk'.  more  Imsbumlvil  by  tliuChiuuwthannight-SMiil  fur  manure 
farm  nr  ynXch  uf  tutul  for  ruitivaliuu  has  a  tank,  wh«r<>  nil  siibstunoci  rotiviiill 
intu  mantitc  are  cureruUv  dvpotitei^  tliir  wholu  luudc  liquid  by  nddnijc  uhtx:  ta  tl 
pruiiuiUdii  ii-i|iiiri'i1,   and  iiivuiiul'iy  applied  hi   that  stuto."     Thi^  is  uxiictly  lj 
]irui'i*KS  toUuwed  in  the  XvthcrUndft. — See  **  Outliut.!  uf  Kloiiiish  Hiubaudr)-,  p.  f 
••  Th«  business  of  collecting  urine  aad  iii^ht-soil  employ*  hii  immniw  nutnWr 
.|)CMiu[iiu  who  depoftil  tuLi  m  every  liouso  in  the  citie&  lor  fbe  reception  at  the  ur) 
'  it  ihe  inmutiM,  which  vc^wuli  uiv  removed  daily  witli  u»  tnucli  cjtie  fU  our  tMmi 
•'■    )  ivcs.    Whon  wo  corisidot  ihc  itnmcaso value  of  tiipl 
.toundin^  thai  »u  Utile  nttfiitioit  is  paid  (»  prcketvf 
i^h  i*  cjiriietl  down  by  Ihi*  dmin!!  ui   Lniwluu   lu 
o  uthrr  purpose  than  to  pollute  its  wiiturv.     A  muUoIi 
u  f^LileriktvA  mianmutA  iiiny,  hy  .irltHridl  tneantf.  he  rtfiulct 
iijruua,  and  trauspurtublis  and  yet  pnpjttdin.'  pfevenu  11 
J  I/*  aaya  thu    prureiiibir,  "  wit  itdmit  tlmt  the  lupiid 


iiio  nitro^eu  ol  t)lll>ilHi*ul  wheut,  rye,  oul»,  ui   ol  'JUlt  iUn.  oi  bar- 
lutt  )    *'  ThiN  IK  rnurh  mure  thuu  U  uvtcs^axy  tu  add  tu  mi  aciu  uf 
1u  irUus  W  ubtiiiii)  with  Ibo  oniktaucu  of  the  uitrogeu  abwrbod  frum  the  ittniu- 
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the  parties  interested  in  the  lands  estiniale  the  compensation  t 
would  induce  llicni  to  discontinue  the  practice  at  150,(KX)A  ;  utid 
a  pamphlet  written  at.  their  instanw,  in  1840,  states  this  as  thd 
sum  wliich  the  proprietors  of  the  meadoivs  to  the  west  of  the  citj^ 
would  be  legally  entitled  to  (indeiK-ndt'titly  oft.hu  claims  of  th.iso 
in  the  eunt)  were  the  practice  aboliahed  by  legislative  authorit v. 
The  proprietors  have  hud,  on  several  occasioan,  sufficient  inlluencd 
lo  frustrate  t!ie  cflbrts  of  the  city  authorities,  to  obtain  legislative 
sattctioti  fop  the  removal  of  ill e  nuisiince,  and  for  a  more  salubrions 
disposal  of  it  for  the  advantuge  of  the  inhabitants  thcmBelve;!. 

The  public  refuse  of  cities  by  the  uauiil  course  of  legislation  \tx 
local  Act?,  and  by  custom,  and  on  all  principles!  which  govern  the 
aj>piieRtion  of  the  proceeds  of  such  produce  belongs  lo  the  publict 
and  it  may  be  submitted  that,  whatever  may  he  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  Edinburgh,  mean:^  should  bo  taken  to  prevent  for  the  Inturo 
the  acqui!)ition  of  new  rights  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  xA 
the  conveniences  of  Huch  large  cIhsbcs  of  the  population.  And  it 
may  here  be  observed  that  il  will  probably  bo  found,  undu'r  tho 
eireumsttuices  of  the  increasing  population  of  the  towns  t^nd  the 
increasing;  necessity  of  keeping  open  spared  within  and  around  th» 
towns,  and  of  exercising  a  genend  control  for  the  beueficial  airanjife^ 
meut  of  new  buildingrt  for  the  public  Ueulth  and  convenience,  and 
of  securing  convenient  public  walks  and  places  of  temperate  and 
heahhful  recreation  fur  the  population — that  it  is  most  desirable  tW 
all  these  objects  thnt  means  should  be  taken  to  redeem  to  th« 
crown  the  fee,  or  otherwise  obtain  as  early  as  practicable,  and  on 
the  terms  of  pro))er  compensation,  lands  within  and  in  tlie  immo^ 
diale  vicinity  of  townf*  for  public  use. 

[f  then,  in  Edinburgh,  the  contents  of  the  cesspools  were  carried 
by  atlixiuato  supplies  of  water  in  drains  from  the  houses  into  covori'tl 
scwer^-,  aiiil  'hence  in  covered  instead  of  open  i^ewers  to  the  land* 
at   pvi  slices  where  it  might  be  distributetl  a*  manure  by 

irriga  I  luld  be  a  mode  of  irric;ation   considered  by   Air. 

Siuiib  of  Dcanston,  and  other  authorities  on  drainage  and  irri- 
gation, whom  I  consulteil  the  best  that  is  now  apparently  prac-^ 
ticable,  f.  ^.,  the  beat  means  for  removing  quickly,  and  ronstaully^ 
aiHl  the  Iciist  injuriously,  the  raattera  which  can  only  remain  for 
removal  by  any  other  process  ul  the  expanse  of  the  public  health  i- 
tlicy  concur  in  opinion  that  it  would  also  be  the  most  productiv4(| 
mode  of  distributing  the  manure. 

On  the  acule  of  tlie  value  set  upon  that  portion  of  the  ri'Aise  ofj 
Edinburgh  thnt  has  been  appropriated  for  irrigation  by  the  occu-n] 
j)iera  of  flie  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  the  vahie  of  the  wl 

the  boil  of  the  city  (not  one-third  of  which  finds  its  way  im< 

tphcrv,  Ihc  ML-hi'fet  pi»H»iUe  ci'<p  every  ycur.  Kvory  town  bihI  fnttn  might  itiiji 
iiiil»lt|y  iutlf  >viih  lliB  manure  Mliicli,  I'rsdc*  conminiuK  thu  must  nilru^iMij  coiitaiol 
aIhu  the  nioftt  i>luN]>1Uiti;x,  ami  if  rnUlion  uf  the*  crupl  wuru  aUu^ti:il.  ihey  would  be 
most  obttAditut." — KitUcd  by  Dr.  Lkun  pLiifAut. 
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the  irrigated  meadows),  if  it  wore  made  completely  available  by 
an  appropriuto  system  of  town  drainage,  would  be  double  or  treb 
the  ainounl,  producing  an  income  of  15,000/.  to  20,000/.  per  annu 
for  public  purposes.     On  the  same  scale  of  value  it  would  appe 
thai,  in  the  metropolis,  refuse  to  the  value  of  nearly  double  w 
is  now  paid  for  the  water  of  the  melropolia  is  thrown  away,  parti; 
from  tlic  dintricts  which  are  sewered  into  the  Thames,  and  part] 
from  the  poor  districts  which  are  unsewercd.  where  it  accumuiat 
and  remains  a  nuisance  until  it  is  removed  at  a  great  expeosi 
It    is  allowetl  by  Captain  ^'etch,  an  experienced  engineer 
by  other  authorities,   to  be  the  most  eligible  plan  in   respect  to 
economy  as  well  a*;  efficiency,  wherever  the  levels  were  not  con 
veniont,  or  it  were  desirable  to  send  the  refuse  over  heights  for  dis 
trihntion,  that  the  contents  of  the  sewers  should  be  lifted  by  stea 
power,  as  water  is  lifted  in  the  drainage  of  the  fens,  and  thai  it 
might  be  sent  for  distribution,  wherever  it  is  required  for  use,  i 
iron  pipes,  in  the  same  mode  as  that  in  which  water  is  conveyi 
into  towns  by  the  water  companies.   The  estimated  expense  of  th 
mode  of  cleansing  and  removal  is  about  the  same  as  Llie  convey, 
ance  of  water  into  towns,  /.  e.,  not  a  tithe  of  the  expense  of  cartag 
as  will  subsequently  be  shown. 

The   comparative  ecoimmy   of  conveyance   of  Ouid   in   pip 
has  been    but    Utile   observed,  and    has  only  recently    perha 
been   upplitul    for  the  purpose   of  cleansing.     The   following  ii 
an    instance   of  the   application  of  the   principle: — A   contra 
was  about   to  be  entered  into   by  the  West    Middlesex  VVate 
Company  for  hauling  out  from    their   reservoir  at    Kensingtoi 
till?   dejio^il   of  eight    or    ten    years*   silt,   which    had   accumu 
hited   to  the  depth  of  three   or  four  feet.     The   contractor  ofi 
feted  to  remove  lids   quantity,   \vhich  covered   nearly  an   ac 
of  surface,   for  the  sum  of  400/.,  in  du-ee  or  four  weeks.     Th 
reservoir  was  etuptied   in  order  to  be  inspected  by  the  engine 
and  din^tors  before  the  contract  was  accepted.     It  occurred  t 
one  of  the  officers  that  the  cleansing  might  be  accomplished  mo 
nsidily  by  nierely  stirring  up  the  silt,  to  mix  it  with  the  water, 
and  then  if  a  cut  or  outlet  were  made  in  the  main-pipe  used  A 
conveying  the  water  to  London,  that  it  might  be  washed  out,     H 
accordingly  got  thirty  or  forty  men  to  work  in  stirring  up  the  d 
j)o?it,  andarcomplfiihedthe  work  at  the  cost  of  40/.  or  50/.  and  th 
or  four  days' labour,  instead  of  so  many  weeks;  when  the  tlirccto 
went  lo  see  the  basin,  to  decide  upon  the  contract,  the  reservoir  w 
us  free  from  any  deposit  as  a  house-floor.     Since  the  discover 
thus  made,  the  silt  has  been  regularly  cleansed  out  into  the  com 
mon  sewers.     It  is  to  be  observed,  in  respect  to  the  relative  chea 
ne««  of  the  two  modes,  that  the  contractor  would  only  have  r 
moved  the  J«ilt  lo  the  nearest  convenient  place  of  deposit  in  lb 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  reservoir,  wheroa^,  in  the  iluid  state,  i 
miglu  be  carried  at  the  actual  cost  of  conveying  water,  as  far 
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It  is  at  present  conveyptl.  and  sold  with  a  profit,  12  or  14  nnles^ 
d  raised  to  heif^hts  of  150  feet,  at  2i(/.  j^r  ton. 
By  the  application  of  capital  and  niacninery,  the  cost  of  con- 
yancc  of  substances  in  suspension  in  a  fluid,  even  at  the  water 
nipanies'  prices,  may  be  rendered  thirty  and  even  more  thaa 
forty  times  as  cheap  as  collection  by  hand  labour  and  removal^ 

B'  cartage.  In  the  metropolis,  where  the  persons  who  watec- 
B  roads  may  obtain  water  gratuitously  from  pumps,  the  water' 
ipplied  hy  stand-pipits  by  some  of  tlie  water  companies  at 
.  per  100  tons,  is  found  to  be  twice  as  cheap  aa  the  mere 
labour  of  pumping  the  water  into  the  cart.     By  proper  hydraulic 

Kraiigements  heavy  solid  substances  may  be  swept  away  through, 
e  iron  pipes. 
These  means  which  science  give<^  of  cheapening  the  cost  of 
e  conveyance  of  refuse  from  houses,  will  bt*  available  also  ia 
extending-  and  completin^r  the  cleansing  of  the  towns,  of  removing 
the  filtli  which  oppresses  the  poorer  districts,  and  rendering  the 
whole  of  it  available,  in  the  best  form,  for  future  use  as  manure. 

The  expense  of  cleansing  the  streets  of  the  totcnskip  of  Manches- 

ti»r  Ls5,0tX)/.  per  annum.     For  this  sum  the  first  class  of  streets, 

namely,   the    most    opulent    and    the    large   thoroiighfares,    are 

cleansed  once  a-week,  the  second  class  once  a-fortnight,  and  the 

third  class  once  a-month.     But  this  provision   leavCvS  untouched, 

or  leaves  in  die  condition  described  in  Dr.  Baron  Howard's  report, 

the  courts,  alleys,  and  places  where  the  poorest  classes  live,  and 

where  the  cleansing  should  be  daily.     There  are  abundance  ofl 

recommendations  to  the  effect.  **  Let  it  be  ordered  that  the  streets 

be  properly  cleansed  f  but  in  this  instance  the  cost  of  cleansing 

I      the  whole  of  what  is  properly  the  same  town,  Salford,  and  the 

out-towDsbips,  would  be  8,000/.  or  10.000/.  per  annum  ;  and  such 

a  recommendation,  under  the  existing  mo<les  of  management,  is 

equivalent  to  saying,  let  *20,000/,  or  30.000/.  of  additional  rates 

be  expended,  and  40,000  or  60,000  additional  loads  of  refuse  bo 

removed.     In  other  large  towns,  the  service  and  the  expense  is 

on  a  similar  scale.     At  the  rale  of  expense  of  one  large  parish, 

I     the  present  cost  of  cleansing  in  the  metropolis  may  be  estimated 

^Kt  about  40,000/.  per  annum.     This  expense,  however,  is  gene- 

PftilJy  repaid  by  the  sale  of  the  coal-ashes,  which  are  used  in  the' 

manufBcture  of  brick*. 
^K  'lliough  the  refuse  of  the  poorer  districts  ia  often  taken  and  sold» 
^Ble  immediate  objection  to  the  extension   of  the  services  of  the 
^Bcavengerlo  them  is  the  increase  of  the  immediate  expense,  which 
it  is  practically  necessary  to  consider  in  detail,  although  if  there 
were  no  compensation  by  the  sale  of  any  coal-ashes  or  house 
reiusc,   and   if    the    occupants    were   required    to   pay    for   the 
cleansing  at  the  rate  of  one  of  the  opulent  parishes  in  the  metro- 
polis, that  is  at  the  rate  of  4*.  per  housi!  per  annum,  which  would 
be  less  than  a  penny  per  tenement  for  the  weekly  street  cU^-ww^*, 
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or  in  tlio  poorer  districts,  where  there  are  mostly  two  families  ti 
a  tenement,  a  charge  of  less  than  one  halfpeDny  p^i'  week,  foj 
clcnnainir.  would  be  found  to  be  ^ood  economy,  as  one  lueans  (■ 
diminishing  the  existing  heavy  charge  of  sickness,  not  to  speak  ol 
the  wear  and  tear  of  clolheh.  i 

Two-thirds  of  the   ustial  expense  of  street   cleansing   is   tbi 
expense  of  cartage,  which,  with  a  proper  adaptation  of  the  sewerd 
is  wholly  lumccessary.  The  excluaive  use  of  band-labour  in  streen 
sweeping  is  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  a  mere  ban 
barihm,  and  several  machines  have  been  invented  which  demoQ*^ 
strate  that  by  mechanical  power,  moved  by  horses,  ihe  cleansing 
may  be  cffi'cud  in  a  far  shorter  time.     Some  of  tliese  iicnxpe  thii 
mud  in  ridges  to  the  side?,  where  it  remuins  until  it  can  bti  lifted 
and  carted  away.     But  this  is  objected  lo  as  inconvenient  by  the 
shopkeepers,  and  the  scavengers  object  that  it  is  no  convenience 
to  them,  inasmuch  as  raking  it  in  heaps  prevents  the  cvaporati 
of  the  liquid,  and  increases  tlie  cartage  ;  and,  moreover,  that  th 
process  of  sweeping  by  hand  is  as  quick  as  the  carts  can  returi 
fur  its  removal.     A  machine  has  been  used  at  Manchester  whic 
rapidly  and  cleanly  sweeps  the  level  surfaces  of  die  streets  into 
cjiri;  but  there  Is  still  the  encumberanco  of  tlio  labour,  and  c 
and  delay  of  carting  the  refuse  to  a  place  of  deposit,  which  nia 
be  several  miles  distant,  and  returning  to  reload.     The  value 
a  process  of  street-cleansing  is  proportioned   lo  the  rapidity  wil 
which  it  is  performed,  but  at  present  it  is  usually  delayed  until 
the  stui  or  the  air  has  done  a  large  portion  of  the  work  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  moisture,  commonly  however  to  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  air  of  the  town  and  the  healthy  and  also  to  tlio  detorio 
ration  of  the  value  of  the  refuse. 

On  examining  these  obstructions  to  the  cleanliness  and  aalu 
brity  of  our  towns,  it  bocanio  apparent  that  the  expensive  an 
slow  process  of  the  removal  of  the  surface  refuse  of  the  stroets  b 
cartage  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  the  whole  at  onco  carri 
away  by  the  mode  which  is  proved,  in  the  cose  of  the  refuse  of 
rbouseAj  lo  be  the  most  rapid,  cheap,  and  convenient,  namely ,  b 
Bnrecping  it  at  once  into  the  sewers,  and  discharging  it  by  water 

The  sewerage  of  the  metropolis,  though  it  is  a  frequent  subj 

of  boast  to  those  who  have  not  examined  its  operations  or  oflfect 

will  be  fouml  to  be  a  vast  montmient  of  defective  administration, 

lavish  expenditure,  and  extremely  defective  execution.   The  gene 

defect  of  these  works  is,  that  they  are  bo  constructed  as  to  nccu^ 

mulatc  deposits  within  them ;  that  the  accumulations  remain  for 

ye;u*s.  and  are  at  la&t  only  removed  at  a  great  expense,  and  in  an 

Ipflensivr  manner,  by  ha\id-labour  itnd  cartage.     'I'he  effect  is  lo 

Jjtnerate  and  retain  in  large  quantities  before  the  houses  the  gaam 

which  il  is  the  object  of  cleansing  to  remove,    la  the  course  of  thQ 

pircsi-^nt  inquiry  instances  have  been  frequently  presented  of  fever^ 

And  deaths  occasioned  by  (he  escapes  of  gas  from  the  sewers  into  tliv 
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streets  and  houses.    In  the  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  of 
tho  House  of  Commonn,  which  received  evidence  on  the  snbjt^ct  iti 
IS.'M,  one  metJical  witness  stated,  that  of  all  cases  of  severe  tvphit^ 
that  be  had  seenj  eight-tenths  were  either  in  houses  of  which  Ihs 
dfciins  from  the  sewers  were  untrapped,  or  which,  being  trapped^ 
re  situated  opposite  gully-holes ;  and  he  mentioned  iiistancei- 
here  itervants  sleeping  in  the  lower  rooms  of  houses  were  invari-*' 
ly  attacked  with  lever.    It  was  proposed  as  a  remedy  to  prevent 
e  tscape  of  the  noxious  effluvia  by  trapping  them,  but  this  was 
userl  on  the  ground  of  the  danger  to  the  men,  who  must  entoi'i 
e  sewers   to   clean    ihem,  from  the  confineil  gas.     In  one  of) 
e  circulars  the  reason  assigned  for  allowing  the  escape  of  thrfl 
ft  into  the  streets  is  that   if  it  were  confined  in   the  sewers  i^., 
ight  impede  the  flow  of  the  water.     It  was  then  proposed   to' 
How  the  escape  of  the  noxious  gases  through  chimneys  con-* 
stmcted  at  certain  distances.    But  this  was  decided  to  be  an  experi-. 
mcnt,and  the  Committee  did  not  feel  themselves  authorized  to  make 
experiments.     Instances  were  adduced  where  it  had   been   found 
necessary  either  to  trap  or  to  remove  gully-holes  in  the  vicinity  of 
butchers   shops,  to  avoid  the  injurious  elVtH^ts  of  the  efHuviuiT^ 
Tipon  the   meat.     Similarly  mischievous   effects  of  the  derectiv^J 
ronstniction  and  manngement  of  the  sewers  are  commonly  dis- 
y)layod  in  the  medical  reports  from  the  provincial  towns,  and  thcj&l 
have  been  incidentally  noticed  in  the  passages  already  cited. 
~  It  may  be  mentioned  as  another  instance  of  the  absence  o| 
ppropriate  knowledge  that  has  governed  these  structural  arrange- 
lueuts.  that  a  large  proporiion  of  the  most  expensive  sewei-a  arftJ 
constructed  with    Hat  bottoms.      In   proportion   as   the  water  ia 
spread  th«  flow  is  iu)pcded,  and  llio  deposit  of  matter  it  may  hoiif^' 
in  suspension  increased.     Mr.  Roe,  a  civil  engineer,  who,  much 
the  honour  of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  district  of  sewers,  has 
n  appointed  to  the  care  of  their  sewers,  and  is  perhaps  the  only 
cer  having  the  experience  and  qualifications  of  a  civil  engineer,* 
ales,  that  as  compared  with  sewers  or  drains  with  bottoms  of 
semicircular  form,  those  with  flat,  bottoms  invariably  occasion 
larger  aiuount  of  deposit ;  and  with  the  same  flow  of  water,  th< 
^inerence  of  construction  occasions  a  diflercnce  of  more  than  out 
air  in  the  deposit  which    is  left.     By  the  c^ommoD  and  rnost^" 
expensive  form,  the  drains  are  apt  to  bo  choked  up  with  noxious 
Hr  ;  iiions;  by  being  built  with  flat  sides   (instead   of  with 

«  les,  which  give  the  strength  of  an  arch)  they  are  apt  in 

ciaycv  and  slippery  ground  to  be  torcM  in.  The  expense  of  the 
improvetl  form  is  nearly  one-fourth  less  than  those  in  general  use. 
Mr.  7?ofl,  whose  evidence,  which  is  corroborates!  by  the  evidence  of 
other  engineers,  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  was  asked, — 

In  respect  to  the  levels,  how  have  you  found  the  sewers? — They  ap- 
r  to  have  been  entirely  constructed  with  reference  to  the  locality^  to 
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drain  to  the  nearest  outlet,  and  not  on  an  extended  view  for  the  uliole 
district,  or  witli  any  view  to  sewerage  on  n  large  Bcale.  In  tlic  Holbom 
and  Finsbury  divisioua  the  Coramissioncra  now  adojil  a  scrica  of  levels 
Buited  from  the  lowest  outlet*  to  the  surrounding  districts. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  altcralions  made  in  the  surrounding  districts 
on  the  same  principle? — I  have  heard  of  none  as  adopted  gcuerally. 
The  City  have  lowered  several  of  their  outlets ;  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Westminster  Commission  has  had  the  subject  under  constderatioQ 
for  some  time. 

What  arc  the' chief  effects  of  the  piecemeal  town  drainage  without 
reference  to  extended  levels  ? — Chiefly  that  when  new  lines  of  houses  arc 
built  and  require  new  seweTs,  cither  the  old  sewers  must  be  taken  up 
ajid  rc-conatruclcd  at  a  greiit  expense,  to  adjust  them  to  a  new  and 
effective  sewerage,  or  the  new  sewers,  it'  they  are  adjusted  to  the  old  onea, 
are  deficient  in  fall,  and  they  have  greater  deposits. 

Docs  the  existing  form  or  system  of  sewerage  answer  fully  and  at  the 
least  expense  the  chief  objects  of  sewerage  in  house  and  street  cleansing, 
and  the  removal  of  nnxiouH  substances? — No,  it  docs  not,  except  where 
the  outlets  have  been  lowered,  nnd  the  sewers  continued  at  a  proper 
level;  great  accumulations  of  deposit  are  occasioned  in  the  sewers,  and 
from  their  containing  the  refuse  that  was  at  one  time  deposited  in  the 
cesspools,  the  deposit  is  more  noxious  than  formerly ;  the  gas  is  more 
considerable,  it  escapes  more  extensively  into  atrceta  and  into  the  housea, 
^Yhcre  the  drains  are  not  well  trapp<^d.  My  opinion  is  that  the  general 
henUh  of  the  men  who  work  and  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sewers, 
lias  become  still  worse ;  they  are  more  pale  and  thin,  and  lower  in  ge* 
neral  health  than  formerly.  The  effect  of  the  noxious  gases  upon  mcti 
working  in  these  places  is  to  lower  the  general  health.  Since  I  have  had 
the  superintendence  of  the  Ecwers,  the  men  have  encountered  about  half  a 
dozen  accidents  by  explosions  of  gas. 

But  is  the  health  of  these  men  who  work  in  the  sewers  to  he  taken  as 
a  criterion  of  the  heultb  of  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such 
places  ? — 1  have  bad  no  means  of  forming  a  comparison,  though  I  am  of 
opinion  that  gases  which  they  cncouiiier  without  any  immediate  injury 
would  be  very  injurious  to  the  bealch  of  susceptible  persons,  or  of  any 
persons  not  habituated  to  it. 

The  first  prejudicial  effect  of  the  defective  system,  then,  is  to  occasion 
these  noxious  accumulations ;  how  are  ihcy  removed  ? — Funncrly,  in  the 
Holborn  and  Finsbury  sewers,  and  at  present,  1  believe,  in  all  other 
sewers,  the  gtreels  were  opened  ul  a  great  expense  and  obstruction  (they 
arc  BO  now,  I  believe,  elsewhere)  ;  men  descend,  scnop  up  the  deposit 
into  puiU,  which  are  raised  by  a  windlass  to  the  surface,  and  laid  there 
until  the  carts  come;  it  is  laid  there  untilit  is  carted  away,  sometimes  for 
Ecvernl  hours,  to  the  public  annoyance  and  prejudice.  The  contract 
price  for  removal  from  the  old  sewers  without  man-holes  was  lU.  per 
cubic  yard  of  slop  removed  ;  where  they  have  nmn-holes  it  was  6.».  lOrf. 
per  cubic  yard.  This  practice  aUo  involves  injury^  and  expense  as  re- 
spects the  pavement ;  a  street  may  be  well  paved  when  it  is  broken  up 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  sewers,  but  the  portions  of  iwrcments  so  dis- 
turbed are  never  so  well  put  down  again  i  neither  can  accideuts  be  effec- 
tually guarded  against. 
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By  whttt  means  may  these  clTecfs  be  obvinted  ? — In  the  llolborn  and 
Fiu&bury  dis'itiuns  I  suggested  a  plan  of  Hushing  the  sewers,  and  of  car* 
rying  off  bU  the  refuse  by  wnter.  This  plan  has  been  adopted,  und  it  is 
now  in  opcraliun.  The  breaking  up  of  the  streets  is  avoided  by  the 
foTniatiDn  of  side  entrances;  cust-iroo  flushing  gales  arc  fixed  in  the 
sewers ;  the  ordinary  flow  of  water  in  the  sewers  accumuluiea  at  these 
gales;  the  gates  arc  opened,  and  the  force  of  the  water  is  sufficient  to 
tiwcep  off  the  deposit ;  and  tlic  system  may  be  further  extended. 

What  is  the  comparative  difference  in  the  expense  of  constniction?— 
The  cnst  of  side  eutrancea  and  flood-gates,  as  cumpiired  with  the  cost 
of  mau-holes,  is  from  6d.  to  1.^.  less  per  foot  lineal  of  the  length  of  new 
sewers. 

What  other  expense  is  attendant  on  this  improved  practice? — The 
main  expense  is  the  attendance  of  a  man  to  shut  and  open  the  flood- 
gates. 

The  structural  expense  being  lower,  is  the  ultimate  expense  of  cleans- 
ing lower  also? — Yes;  the  ex|)en8e  of  cleansing  the  sewers  is  about  50 
a>er  cent.  less  than  the  prevalent  mode.  Our  expenise  of  cleansing  the 
lewers  was  about  1,2CMJ/.  per  annum;  we  save  600/.  of  that,  and  expect 
to  save  more;  but  to  this  must  be  added  the  saving  to  the  public  of 
llie  cleansing  of  the  private  drains,  formerly  choked  by  the  accu- 
raulationa  in  the  sewers.  This  saving,  on  a  moderate  calcuhition,  is 
found  to  l>e  upwards  of  300/.  per  annum.  There  is  also  tlic  diminution 
I       of  t\ie  escapes  of  gas  from  tlie  uhJ  and  continued  accumulations. 

Ouring   what  intervals  are  deposits  allowed  to   remain   on   the  old 
mode? — The  average  is  in  one  set  of  sewers  about  five  years,  and  in 
I       anotlicr  about  ten  years. 

During  which  time  the  public  are  subjected  to  all  the  escapes  of  gaa 
from  the  decomposing  accumulation? — Exactly  so-     It  could  not,  how- 
\       ever  go  on  so  lung  but  fur  heavy  falls  of  rain  or  snow,  which  occiisiou 
partiid  clearances. 

What  is  the  effect  of  tbefec  accumulations  upon  the  private  drainage? — 
j  That  the  drains  to  the  private  houses  are  stopped:  the  first  intimation  of 
1  the  foul  state  of  the  mnin  sewer  arises  from  complaints  of  individunls 
^^vboi-e  drains  arc  affected;  the  accumulations  in  the  private  drains  also 
^^Kcasions  an  expense  to  the  individuals  and  much  anuoyimce.  By  fiush- 
r  ing  the  sewcra  this  expense  might  be,  and  in  Holbom  and  Finsbury  divi- 
sion it  1%  avoided. 

I  Are  (here  any  other  defects  you  have,  as  an  engineer,  noticed  in  the 

prevalent  mode  of  constructing  the  sewers? — Yes,  the  prevalent  praciice 
is  (o  Join  sewers  at  angles,  frequently  at  right  angles;  this  occasions 
eddies  and  deposits  of  sediment  that  would  oiherwise  pass  off  with  the 
I  water  ;  it  injuxcs  the  capacity  of  the  main  sewers  by  obstructing  the  cur- 
L  lent  of  water  along  them  :  I  ascertained  by  experiment  that  the  time 
m  roccupied  in  the  passage  of  an  equal  qimntity  of  water,  along  similar 
*    lengths  of  sewer  with  equal  falls,  was — 

SecnndSi 

Along  a  straight  line 90 

With  a  true  curve      ...  .    100 

With  a  turn  nt  right  angles  .      .      ,140 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  divisions  agreed  to 
require  that  the  curves  in  sewers,  passing  from  one  street  to  another^ 


•hftll  be  formed  wiili  n  mdins  of  not  lew  than  20  feet  ;  it  is  alvo  rcqnircd 
that  the  inclmatioQ  or  (aW  shall  be  increased  lU  the  junction,  ta  order  tu 
prescrwe  an  equal  capacity  for  the  passage  of  water,  and  of  effect  in  svecip- 
iug  away  the  deposit. 

\Vl»fn  liy  heavy  falls  of  snow  or  otherwise  the  refuse  of  the  streets  is 
carried  into  such  sewer*,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  ewcepinj^  it  nwuy?— 
None  whatsoever. 

In  what  number  of  years  wouM  tbe  saving  in  cleansing  sewen  by  ( 
flushing  repnv  the  expense  of  applying  the  apparatus  to  the  existing  I 
sewers  in  the  Holbom  and  Finsbiirv  divisions  ? — In  seven  years. 

Have  you  any  doubt  of  tlie  practicability  of  carrying  all  the  surface 
cleansing  of  the  streeia  into  tlie  »cwer&,  and  removing  it  by  conveyance^ 
in  water,  instead  of  by  hand  labour  and  cartage? — I  entertain  no  donbt ' 
whatever  ilmt  it  might  be  done,  where  there  is  a  good  ««wer  and  proper 
gully-holcs  and  shoots;  with  a  good  supply  of  water  these  wouhl  carry 
•tiray  rapidly  all  the  surface  refuse;  the  experience  of  the  »ewerege  in  i 
ihc  llulbora  Rud  Finsbury  divisions  prove  it.  1 

How  does  it  prove  it? — At  every  opportunity  the  street-sweeper* 
sweep  all  they  can  into  the  gully-holcs,  and  it  is  swqit  away  without  in- 
convenience. 

One  ]>rnctical  witness  states  that  the  expense  of  the  cartsge  alone  of 
the  refuse  from  a  Mucndumisetl  street  of  half  n  mile,  in  the  winter  time  i 
in  the.  metropolis,  is  5/.  weekly.  What  would  be  the  comparative  ex* 
pciisc  of  carrying  it  away  by  the  sewers? — It  would  save  the  whole  cx- 
iieuse  of  the  cartage  ;  it  would  be  less  than  the  present  expense  of  sweep- 
ing und  iilling  into  the  carts,  and  if  tlierc  wrrc  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water  on  ll»c  uurtace,  the  work  might  be  conducted  with  great  rapidity. 

You  are  aware  that  one  inconvenience  of  the  existing  mode  of  street 
clcunting,  independently  of  ihe  great  expense,  is  the  length  of  lime  dur-  i 
ing  which  the  wet  refuse  remains  to  the  public  annoyance  on  ^he  surface,  , 
until  removed  by  the  slow  process  of  sweeping  and  cartage? — Yes;  and 
the  men  would  sppcar  to  delay  for  the  purpose  of  the  dirt  being  re- 
moved, by  being  washed  by  rain  into  the  sewers.  J 

Do  you  conceive  that  all  the  business  of  street  cleansing  and  hoosf}] 
draining  might  be  consolidated  advantageously  to  the  public? — YesJ 
clearly  so,  and  with  great  economy.  1 

III  the  eviJence  of  Mr.  OldfielJ,  un  experienced  builder  iq  the] 
ivonhby  districts  of  the  metropolis,  will  bo  found  exemplifications^ 
of  the  niischiefii  resulting  from  the  defective  mwles  uf  opeoingl 
fiub-dpHius  or  communications,  even  from  houaoa  of  the  first  claas, 
into  the  main  draiiw.*  The  state  of  sewerage  and  drainage  in 
the  hirger  towns,  as  described  in  liic  medical  reports,  in  its 
cftects  of  frequent  disease  and  death, — is  much  worse  in  ihQJ 
provincial  towns.  But  every  step  iti  improvement  ia  an  advancd 
in  reduction  of  exislinrr  burdens  ;  drainagp,  per  se.  will  be  founcfl 
«o  bo  a  reduction  of  an  existing  charge  for  the  expenses  of] 
sickness  and  mortality  ;  science,  applied  to  the  improvement] 
of  drainage,  not  only  gives  it  efficiency,  but  reduces  greatly  the] 
rxponse.  -  "  •  j 
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The  streets  in  the  larger  towns  commonly  display,  from  the 
want  of  Bcicnce  in  their  construction^  similar  waste,  ami  equally 
admit  of  an  improved  and  scientific  arrangement,  which  will  con- 
duce to  ccononiy  and  to  improved  public  health. 

The  bad  condition  of  the  streets  in  many  of  the  towns  is  very 
generally  ascrihabieto  pavement  being commonlv  regarded  as  re- 
qui.Hitc  solely  lor  cart  or  carriage  conveyance,  and  not  a.s  a  means  of 
cleaidiness.  The  pavement  has  therefore  been  usually  confined  to 
the  chief  streets  in  which  the  carnage  traffic  is  considerable.  Some 
of  the  principal  streets  even  in  the  metropolis  almost  jnstify  the 
description  of  being  "  streams  of  mud  and  fdlh  in  winter/'  and 
*' seas  of  dust**  in  summer.  But  attention  has  of  late  been  directed 
to  the  cleansing  of  the  road  as  a  means  of  removing  damp  and 
dirt,  or  dnst,  which  are  each  found  to  be  injurious.  So  far  as 
various  experiments  have  yet  proceeded  in  the  metropolis, they  are 
stated  to  be  highly  favourable  to  the  use  of  wood  as  a  substance 
for  paving  the  streets,  though  perhaps  in  forms  dillerent  from 
those  at  present  in  use,  with  improvements  which  further  expe- 
rience will  suggest.  Wood,  when  pinned  together  and  laid  on  a 
firm  substratum,  appears  to  be  less  retentive  of  wet  than  most  forms 
of  si  one  pavement,  and  to  possess  very  considerable  advantages  over 
the  Maca^ laraised  roads  for  crowded  thorou  ghfarcs.  I  f  it  be  brought 
into  general  use  it  will  have  an  advantage  in  removing  the  granite 
dust,  which  medical  authorities  believe  to  be  much  more  j>rejudi- 
rial  to  health,  in  exciting  or  aggravating  lung  diseases,  tnati  the 
public  have  been  aware  ol*  Where  tliere  is  much  dust  in  the  work- 
ing of  close  quarries,  the  effects  of  it  are  almost  as  destructive  to 
the  hmgs  of  the  operatives  as  the  knife-grinding  to  the  operatives 
of  Sheftield  who  do  not  guard  against  the  steel-dust.  "  It  ia 
scarcely  conceivable,"  Dr.  Arnott  states,  "that  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  granite-dust  pounded  by  one  or  two  hundred  thousand 
pairs  of  wheels  working  on  Macadamised  streets,  should  not 
greatly  injure  the  public  health.  In  houses  bordering  such 
streets  or  roads,  it  is  found  that,  notwithstanding  the  pi-aetico  of 
watering,  the  furniture  is  often  covered  with  dust  even  more  than 
once  in  the  day,  so  that  writing  on  it  with  the  finger  becomes 
legible,  and  the  lungs  and  air-tubes  of  the  inhabitants,  with  a 
uioist  lining  to  detain  the  dust,  are  constantly  pumjnng  the  same 
atmosphere.  The  ])assengers  by  a  stage-coach  in  dry  weather, 
when  the  wind  is  moving  with  them  so  as  to  keep  them  enveloped 
in  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by  the  hor=:es*  feel  and  the  wheels  of 
the  coach,  have  their  clothes  soon  saturated  to  whiteness  with  the 
dust,  and  their  lungs  of  course  are  charged  in  a  corresponding  de- 
gree. A  gentleman  who  rode  only  20  miles  in  this  way.  had  aftcr- 
wanls  to  cough  and  expectorate  for  10  days  to  clear  his  chest 
again."  The  imperfection  of  road  cloaiiiiing  in  paved  streets  at 
the  samo  time  deteriorates  the  salubrity  of  the  towTis,  the  value  of 
the  refuse  for  production,  and  the  streets  themselves.   I'he  farmers 
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find  thai  the  refuse  of  the  streets,  of  whicli  horse-dung  a«il  otiier 
cxcrement.iiious  stibstauccs  form  so  important  a  part,  is  valua' 
in  proportion  as  it  is  "fresli."  On  a  proposition  to  sweep 
streets  of  a  town  district  oftener,  it  was  slated  by  some  far 
that  they  would,  in  that  case,  give  more  for  the  refuse.  It 
with  this  description  of  refuse,  as  slated  witli  respect  to  tbo  nig! 
Boil,  in  proportion  as  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  streets  to  dry 
loses  the  gas  which  gives  it  value;  and  the  gas  which  is  lost  fre- 
quently gives  to  streets  the  offensive  smell  perceptible  to  stran, 
who  Imve  not  betMi  famiharised  to  it,  and  makes  a  deleten 
addition  to  the  compounds  by  wliichlhe  health  of  the  town  poj 
liition  is  injured.  1  he  complete  and  rapid  cleansing  of  the  ro 
luis  also  its  effects  on  the  draught.  It  is  proved  experimentally 
that,  *'  calling  the  draught  on  a  broken-stone  road  5j  thai  on  lb 
same  road  covered  with  dust  is  8,  and  that  on  the  same  road 
and  muddy  is  10."*  A  road  should  be  cleansed  *'  from  time 
time,  so  as  never  to  have  half  an  inch  of  mud  upon  it.  Hiis 
particularly  necessary  to  be  attended  to  where  the  materials  are 
weak,  for  if  the  surface  is  not  kept  clean,  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
becoming  dry  in  the  intervals  between  showers  of  rain,  it  will 
rapidly  worn  away."  With  the  even  surface  obtainable  from 
uso  of  wood  as  a  pavement,  it  is  stated  that  the  streets  which 
now  k«'pt  wet  and  dirty  whilst  the  process  of  cleansing  is  slo 
carrieil  on  by  the  hand,  may  be  rapidly  and  cheaply  swept  by 
gwecping-machines  drawn  by  horses.  With  the  advantage  of  such 
a  system  of  sewerage  as  that  described  by  ^Ir.  Roc.  the  surface 
refuse,  which  continues  exposed  during  a  whole  week,  mny  be 
removed  eveiy  morning  before  the  hours  of  traftic  from  all 
principal  thoroughfares.  In  the  main  streets  of  the  towns 
couMderable  trallic,  a  smooth  and  firm  surface  for  the  carri 
^\ay  wouhl  ensure  the  advantages  of  a  railroad,  in  addition 
those  to  the  public  health  from  cleanliness.  The  experience  on 
Several  portions  of  smoolh  road  shows  that  single  horses  with 
lighter  and  less  expensive  vehicles  would  suffice  where  two  horses 
are  now  required  on  the  common  roads;  where  strong  stone  pav 
meiits  are  required  to  resiRt  the  shock  of  heavy  vehicles, and  h 
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vehicles  propelled  with  double  ]>ower  to  resist  the  battering 
strong  pavements,  and  the  grinding  and  wear  and  tear  of  heavy 
and  uirty  roadij. 

Captain  Vetch,  the  engineer,  who  is  extensively  acquainted  \vi 
the  structural  economy  of  towns,  observes  in  a  communication 
ihc  subject,  that — 

"  The  other  mode  of  nvoiding  the  formatif>n  of  mud  is  the  substilu- 
lion  of  wooden  pavements;  of  the  success  of  these  I  have  little  doubt, 
tlioutth  ior  the  present  niauy  faihirea  have  occurred,  either  from  the 
fouudition  not  having  been  truly  and  firmly  laid,  or  from  the  blocks  of 

^  Trealite  ou  Road  Formation  and  Clooating. 
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H  being  mnssivc  cimiigh.  The  grealcut  objection  lo  wood  jiave- 
prescDt  is  tlic  slipping  of  the  burses,  but  this  I  believe  might  be 
obviated.  The  question,  however,  at  present  is  to  get  rid  of  the  street  dirt, 
siich  as  it  is ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  concur  in  opinion  it  vrould  only  be 
necessary  in  wet  weather  during  rains  that  tlie  street-cleaner  ahuuld 
Bwcep  the  dirt  into  the  kennels,  and  aid  the  water  by  stirring  the  mud, 
to  carry  off  the  material  in  a  state  of  diffusion  ;  in  dry  weather,  the 
opening  of  pipiis  witli  hose  attached  would  serve  the  same  pwr|)08e  as  the 
ntins,  and  at  the  same  time  aid  the  sewerage  at  the  time  most  rcquircrl. 
After  A  short  but  heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  clcanging  effect  of  tiic  water  is 
fully  perceived :  and  if  any  means  could  be  devised  of  saving  the  rain- 
water that  falls  on  the  houses  and  in  the  streets,  so  as  to  apply  it  in  c^n* 
sidcrable  quantitiea  at  intervals,  it  is  probable  tliat  tlie  raiu-water  would 
be  amply  bufBcient  for  all  the  purposes  in  tjuestiun." 

Mr.  Uoe  slates,  that  arrangements  wcrti  niado  wirh  the  water 
companies  for  supplies  of  water  for  the  cleansing  of  tho  sewers 
in  the  IJoIborn  and  Fiiisbury  district,  but  it  wa^  found  that  the 
ordinary  supplies  to  the  itewcrs  suAiced,  and  those  from  Ihe  com- 
pany were  nof  used. 

Tile  cleansing  of  the  streets  and  the  removal  of  the  impurities 
from  the  Iiabitations  apjwars  to  have  been  the  subject  of  con- 
sidembte  attention  at  Pari^^  of  late  years.  An  individual  pro- 
posed to  tlie  admlaistriLtion  of  that  city  a  mode  of  cleansing  the 
strecUand  |>avement,  by  sweeping  all  the  refu.«e  into  the  sewers 
which  are  discharged  into  the  Seine,  that  had  hitherto  been 
daily  gathered  into  heaps  and  cartwl  axvay  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts. The  minister  of  police  thought  it  advisable  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  Institute  on  the  proposal.  The  superiority  of  the 
proposed  mode  of  street  cleansing  was  admitted,  but  the  mem- 
ber? of  the  lastilute,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  liaving 
ascerlaiued  (he  quantity  of  rubbish  whicii  was  daily  collected  in 
Paris,  and  also  the  quaiitity  of  water  whicli  flowed  in  the  Seine 
during  the  summer-time,  thoy  found  that  this  volume  of  water  was 
OfiOO  times  greater  than  the  greatest  quantity  ofiilth  and  rubbi&li 
collected  iii  the  same  length  of  time  from  the  streets  of  Paris; 
and  lliey  reported  as  their  conclusion,  *'  that  the  quantity  of  dirt 
which  would  be  thrown  into  the  Seine,  compareil  with  the  volume 
of  water  in  the  river,  would  be  foutid  to  be  so  extremely  small  as 
to  be  absolutely  inappreciable;  that  it  was  not  from  the  considera- 
tion therefore  of  insalubrity  that  the  project  for  cleaning  the  streets 
as  proposed  should  be  negulivod,  but  solely  Ix^caui^e  by  that  means 
there  would  be  lost  a  quantity  of  most  valuable  manure,  which 
was  quite  indispensable  to  the  agriculture  around  Paris,  and  con- 
sequently to  Paris  itself."  • 

.Mr.  Roc  has  furnished  me  with  a  calculation  made  from  the 

flow  of  water  in  the  Thames,  at  a  neap  tide:  taking  tlie  ebb,  and 

comparing  it  with  the  quantity  of  dejKisit  in  the  water  running 

from  the  sowers  from  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  (assuming  that 

*  Sec  in  the  Appeadix  tho  form  of  calculatioa. 
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tile    sewi-rage   bears  the  snme  proportion  a»  the  Holborn   a 
tli'iuBbury  division),  that  ihepropfirtion  of  impurities  to  tlievolu 
of  water  of  the  Thami^s  is  as  I  to  10,100.    If  the  surface  cleansi 
of  the  strpota  were   added  to  the  ordinary  mass  of  impurity, 
Calculates  that  the  proportion  held  in  susj^ension  would  then 
about  1  to  5069.     To  tliis  must   be  added  the  impurities  fro 
land-floods,  and  those  from  vessels  in  the  river.     The  amount  of 
impurity   dischargod   IVoin   the  sewers  was  calculated   from 
nmoimt'of  deposit  known  to  liavo  been  formed  in  several  of  the 
The  amount  of  impurity  in  the  Thames  would  therefore  be,  at 
least,  double  the  amount  of  that  calculated  for  the  Seine.* 

If  the  evils  of  the  poUution   of  such  a  stream  were   rou< 
givater.  ihey  would  still  be  found  inconsiderable  as  compared  w 
ihe  perpetual  pollution  of  the  air  by  the  retention  of  ordures  and 
r<«fuso  amidst   large  massos  of  the  population.     \Vhal  ha* 
stated  ivs  to  the  j)racticability  of  ftxtendinn^  threefold  the  cleansi 
of  towns,  by  dispensing  with  cartage,  and  using  the  sewers  for  t 
removal  of  tlie  refuse  of  the  streets,  is  stated  as  nn  advantage,  ev 
on  the  supposition  that  no  use  is  made  of  the  refuse,  and  that  it 
entirely  tlirown  away.     But  it  wpre  a  reproach  to  stop  at  t 
advance  to  this  far  lesser  evil,  and  to  add  to  the  poUution  of  f 
streams  of  the  towns,  whicli  throughout  the  country  fonn  the  chi 
common  sewers,  by  throwing  iiito  them  everything  that   is  v 
in  the  towns,  i.e.  everything  that  is  most  valuable  for  increosi 
llie  surrounding  fL-rtiliiy. 

On  a  full  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced  and  of  the 
deuce  indicated,  it  will,  I  trust,  lx»  found  to  he  satisfactorily  esi 
blishud  ;  that  the  houses  of  towns  may  be  constantly  and  rapi 
cleansed  of  noxious   refuse  by  adaplnlion  of  drains  atKl    pub! 
gPAvers ;  and  that  with  such  an  adaptation,  for  one  street  or 
district  cleansed  at  the  present  expense  three  may  be  cleansed 
tho  proposed  mode  ;  that  the  natural  streams  flowing  near  to 
may  be  preserved   from  the  pollution  caused  by   the  influx 
the   contents    of   the   public   sewers,    by  the  conveyance  of 
refuse    throtieh    covered    pipes,    and    that    tho  existing    cost 
conveyance,  by  which  its  use  for  production  is  restricted 

*  In  PariM  tho  t^reutur  propoition  of  the  piivatc  houHea  are  crca  now  ftupj 
With  watiT  only  by  water-cArricrs,  and  the  mranii  uf  tltv  inimccliutc  conveyaoctf] 
rvfmt'.  l^y  a  nyflirro  of  water-rbict*  L*omin'itiifalin(»  through  ilruint  to  ic»**«^ 
rurpplHclm  fur  use,  ruulit  not  hnvu  l)ctin  preweiited  to  the  cuiuiiluriitiuit  of  Um  ntvn 
vf  ii<ritfiick;  to  whom  tho  Mtiliject  was  refeired.     It  aii|i(;iii«  tliut  iu  Die  firkt  cliu 
liouiicii  ill  thut  city  thu  ce!i%poulit  were  lurraerly  omy  uiuptiud  uiice  tu  Tuur  or 
^*(*anh  ttotl  that  it  js  now  considered  ti  f^reat  tmpruvcnitfttt  tltftt  Ihi-y  nrt  cffrpi 
Iwiie  or  ilirire   a-yoar.     Kut  tliu  uHeiiiiivviivsii   uiiil   the   IrLMjurnl   Inp 
Yfuiu  emptying  and  rimoviiiff  the  cimteutk,  hiu  led  la  tlto  pnj|)U9iil  uf  a  ; 

T' '    ■'-  ■.  iir  ii'inuvulilo  titiilc*.  in  "  '     "■•».-  -^mI  iim)  be  cat  ltd  away  Ui  tui.'  lu.itw 

>  Mi-e  lis  midtuic.     The    i  Mt'ver.   i»l'  ai-riinuilntiutis.  which 

■j    ^  <~uutly  tutnuved  l>y  ine>ii  -.,  and  l)i«  wutit  of  prt>per  siipplieSi 

Uruiut  Irtiii  uii  ill  tliv  liuttM-ft  Vrty  &i'riuu»iv  disjuiiugcv  Ihe  Kuhilirily  auU  hiiliiti  of 
poimlituuii  uf  that  city,  u  well  m  uf  ihtt  iofvu«  iu  lLi»  cuuulry  wheiu  tliu  tunw 
tice  pwrailv-  ~ 


Ejfieienily  and  Cheaply  r  Supplier  of  ff'ater. 
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reduced  to  less  ilian  oiip-toriietli  or  fiftieth  of  the  present 
ense  of  removal  hy  hand  labour  and  cartHge;*  thai  ihei-c 
bouuties  un  cU*aiiUiiess  and  ualubrity  on  the  one  hand,  and 
beaoficial  production  on  the  other,  are  dependent  on  bkilful  and 
appropriate  admiiiifitrative  arrangements.  But  for  the  attainment 
of  iheac  objecis,  and  the  relief  of  the  worsl-condittonod  districts, 
another  pruvi^iou  appears  to  be  requisite,  uaiuely,  appropriate 

Sufjjjlivs  of  Water. 

Besides  those  reports  from  towns  in  which  a  large  proportion  of 
their  salubrity  k  ntlriUuted  to  a  natural  Jrainage,  from  tin* 
porosity  of  the  soil,  or  from  the  undidaiioiia  of  the  surface  being 
favourable  to  the  dii^charge  of  ruoisture,  as  at  Birmingham, 
other  report*  ascribe  a  large  proportion  of  tJie  comparative 
health  of  the  population  to  advanldgeous  circuuiNtance^,  in  re* 
snect  to  I  he  supplies  of  water.  From  sueli  intbrmalion  as  that 
already  ciled,  it  will  be  nuuiifest  that  for  an  eflicient  sy&tem  of 
house  cleansing  and  sewerage,  it  is  indispensable  that  proper  sup- 
plies of  pure  water  should  be  provided,  and  be  laid  on  in  the 
notifies  in  towns  tif  every  sixe,  and,  it  might  be  added,  in  all  con- 
fiiderablo  rural  villages.  No  previous  investigations  had  led  mo 
lo  conceive  the  great  extent  to  which  the  labouring  classes  aru 
subjected  to  privations,  not  only  of  water  for  the  purpose  of 
ablution,  house  cleansing,  and  sewerage,  but  of  wholesoniu  water 
for  drinking^  and  culinary  }}urpuses. 

JWr.  John  Liddle,  one  of  the  medical  ofKcers  of  th«  VVhilo- 
cluipel   union,  after  describing  the  deplorable  condition  of  th« 

*  Mr.  Ji»hn  MiiHiD,  (hu  nrtiit,  has  en«1eavourcd  tu  direct  public  nttfnlion  to  the 
•l^^  '^  ibe  metropolimand  proposed  the  erection  ul'a  ^ranil  cloncn  iDAiiimn,Autl 

v.i  ctural  wurlu  alung  tbd  Tliamiis,  with  tbenieciluriuiis  ulijuclsurpruvunt^ 

ill,  :i<)ii  ur  tbu  river, aiid  saviti^  the  refuse.     liiit  pUit  wa«  to  fuim  a  canal 

Oh  parallel  to  \\w  river,  kq  iu  to  iriturcopt  the  whulo  of  the  scworag'i'.  ami 

rtj>  t,irge  rt-Mnroim  or  |il»c»  of  iltrpoiit  at  a  t]istiince<     Ilix  plan  for  ilie 

nurib  liank  was  a  canal,  coaitructed  uf  iron,  cotittn^;  60,000/.  piT  mile,  extemllng^ 
from  We^minater  to  the  moulh  of  the  H«^eiit's  Canal,  "whtrrc  the  ^rand  rca-p- 
tj   I      '  'u  frum  which  thf  toil  should  ho  ct>nvc>ed  tu  l>ar((ti«,  nnd  traiitinittod 

\>\  variotm  pnrtu  of  the  cmmtfy.*' — Otiiiuittten  on  Sfu-crt'  Ilcjtnrt,  p.  l(t*J, 

1  !  objection  to  this  plan  is  that  it  nouUl  lend  the  refuse  ktill  fuither  otil 

oi  'ii  laf)^  diitrictfl^  where  it  18  wanted  as  iiianuiT,  tu  a  pince  vnUvnt  it 

wv  ^      .■  avBilflhle  to  the  place*  for  wliich  canal  cooveynnce  wuuld  he  ci>nve- 

oirat  ^  Ili4t  it  vuuld  leave  untuucbcd  the  (;icat  uhstaclu  to  Ihu  uau  of  tounure, 
namely,  the  co«t  of  rctnoval  and  appUcatiim  by  cartU)^  uud  lumd  Uhuur.  Thv  cou- 
■tructiun  of  the  eunal  wuuld  aUo  iuvotvc  the  diaturbanco  uf  the  wholo  of  the  wluirf 
pruptrtf ;  ut  (jriiriiially  proiKiteil,  it  invidved  thmr  eiitiro  re-coi)«lrnctiun,  and  the 

•■f  ^— " ■'  -^  "•  •■!'l  coIouiiBile  aluiig^  thi:  buiikn  of  iho  rivt-r.      Vor  the  removal  of  Iti» 

xr  ,  practical  expviience  it^iee  that  the  roo>t  ehgildo  plan  was  by 

fa  .'huts,  not  largtT,  wbeio  iron  ptpen  might  l>c  necessary,  tbau  the 

|lt|M^*  tiwd  bjr  the  water  eompiinies  in  bringing^  water  into  the  melmpolia,  ut  a  cose 
But  a  fifth,  jierh.iiiK,  of  oue  lar-^e  canal,  ntn\  without  any  di^turhance  of  prnpetiy. 
For  til.  I  of  the  refuse  as  TnunurL*.  pniclicid  txtK^rieiiei*  ul  li^linbur^jh,  ai»d 

uf  itn^-  lierc,  nboWB  that  the  roust  ifl^cluul  niodu  of  diitiibotiou  lV>r  usi*  is 

by  "  !•■  ..-..^  of  drairiii;;e  und  iiri^;iti()ii  comhinefl :  fonniiig  an  unseen,  unoK- 

u-  If-actinp  ly^tern  nf  excretory  dutU,  ollo^jvUier  snperHediii^  cartuge  ur 

bi  ;.  and  cottveyiu|^  the  refuse  in    clustMl   streams.  Bctiiig'  con:>taat)y  JUid 

ta^uUy  utttU  t2icy  distribute  th«  rcfuw  into  Ihti  llald  of  pjoducliua. 
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dweliio^  of  the  labouring  population  iu  that  part  of  London, 
states,  that — 

••  In  connexion  with  (his  state  of  (hinga  is  the  deficiency  of  water  which 
»  not  Uid  on  in  any  of  their  houses. 

**  How  do  they  gel  such  water  as  they  use? — ^Thcy  get  it  for  the  mort 
p&n  from  a  plug  in  the  courU.  I  cannot  say  wheilier  it  is  the  actoil 
Bcurcity  of  water,  ur  their  reluctance  to  fetch  it,  but  the  effect  is  * 
ocarcitv  of  water.  When  I  have  occosion  to  visit  their  rooms,  1  iind  the^ 
have  only  a  ver)*  scanty  supply  of  water  in  their  tuba.  When  they  arc 
washing,  the  smell  of  the  dirt  mixed  with  the  soap  is  the  most  oficnsive 
of  all  the  smells  I  have  lo  encounter.  Tiiey  merely  pass  dirty  linen 
through  very  dirty  water.  The  smell  of  the  liuen  itself,  when  so  washed, 
in  very  offensive,  and  must  have  an  injurious  cHect  ou  the  health  of  the 
occupnntB.  The  filth  of  their  dwellings  is  excessive,  so  is  their  personal 
filtli.  When  they  attend  my  surgery,  I  ora  always  obliged  to  have  tlic 
door  open.  When  I  nm  coming  down  stairs  from  the  parlour,  I  know 
at  the  distance  of  a  flight  of  stairs  whether  there  are  any  poor  patJenM 
in  the  surgery.  Any  one  who  attends  on  the  relief  days  of  the  out 
relief  may  salisfy  himself  as  to  the  persoual  condition  of  these  parti 

**  Arc  the  courta  in  which  the  labouring  classes  reside,  in  your  district, 
paved  or  cleansed  ? — They  are  not  flagged,  they  have  a  sort  of  pebbles; 
they  arc  always  wet  and  dirty.  The  people,  liaviug  no  convenience  in 
their  liouscB  for  getting  rid  of  waste  water,  throw  it  down  at  the  doors. 
If  I  cast  my  eye  over  the  whole  district  at  this  moment,  I  do  not  think 
that  one  house  fiir  the  working  classes  will  be  found  in  which  there  is 
such  a  thing  ns  a  sink  for  getting  rid  of  the  water. 

**  Tlion  there  is  not  such  a  thing  as  a  house  with  the  water  laidou  ?— 
Not  one  m  the  poorer  places.  There  is  also  the  want  of  cesspools ; 
there  is  only  one  or  two  places  for  a  whole  court,  and  soil  Uea  about  the 
places  which  are  in  a  most  ofl'cnsive  condition. 

*^  What  is  the  number  of  caees  which  you  visit  for  the  adm'mistmtion 
of  medical  relief  during  the  year?— During  the  last  year  the  number  of 
cases  was  1560.  all  of  them  out-patients. 

"  Um  not  a  large  sewer  been  reccnily  formed  through  your  district? 
— Yes,  through  liosemary-lani*. 

*'  What  has  been  its  effect?— Very  little  as  respects  the  inhabitants  of 
the  courts;  the  landlords  are  not  comiwUed,  and  do  not  gu  to  the  ex- 
pense of  making  any  communication  from  the  courts  to  the  sewer;  the 
courts  are  in  as  wet  luid  dirty  and  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  ever. 

"  What  arc  the  rents  paid  fur  these  descriptions  of  tenements? — I  am 
informed,  very  high  rents.  I  am  informed  tiiftt  this  description  of  pro- 
pejtv  pays  a  better  per  ccntagc  tlmn  any  other  description  of  property, 
— My  imprcosiuu  is  tliot  it  pays  lu  much  as  20  per  cent,  in  many  in- 
stances." 

This  evidiucu  exhibits  the  common  condition  of  large  tnassos  of 
habitiUionH,  i^vlmi  iu  the  metropolis,  where  there  are  so  many  com- 
|»<'ting  conipanit»s. 

*yfr.  Molt  statRs  ihalf  in  Manchester, — 
^  J  '  ■  numernus  pumps  .nnd  n  plentiful  supply  of  water  williiii 

j„  I  Uie  Kurlace.  to  nay  nuiliiug  of  the  vnriuuMtnnkH  and  ciutorus 

'^^a  and  private  dwellings,  which  in  this  proverbially  rainy  dis- 
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tTh<t  are  always  abundantly  supplied ;  but,  from  the  nature  of  the 
alinoAphere,  tlie  rain-wat«r  is  freqiUMitly  like  ink.  The  Invell  and  Med- 
lock  rivers  run  through  tite  town  of  Manchester ;  but  being  receptacles 
for  all  kindfl  of  filth  and  refuse,  the  water  is  too  impure  for  general  use. 
Fn  the  suburbs  of  Manchester  the  water  is  generally  procured  through 
the  medium  of  rain-wuter  cisterns,  or  from  very  shallow  wells  by  pump**. 
In  the  better  class  of  houses  it  is  generally  filtered,  but  the  poorer 
classes  use  it  without  any  preparation.  The  custom  is  for  owners  of 
small  cottage  properly  to  erect  a  pump  for  the  use  of  a  given  number 
of  houses;  this  pump  is  frequently  rented  by  one  ol'the  tenants,  who 
keeps  it  locked,  and  each  of  the  other  tenants  are  taxed  a  certain  sum 
per  month  for  the  use  of  it.     One  poor  woman  told  me  she  paid  l«.  per 

I        month.     The  water  company  give  a  plentiful  supply  lo  small  houses  at 

:|  fij.  per  year,  nr  about  half  what  this  woman  paid  lor  a  precarious  supply 
from  the  subscription  pump.     The  Stockport  Local  Act  empowers  the 

\       commissioners  ol  that  town  to  compel  the  cottage  owners  to  provide  a 

1       good  supply  of  water  to  their  tenants." 

I  Mr.  John  MoyUt  medical  oflicer  of  the  Truro  union,  states — 

^^  *' But  few  houses  are  properly  supplied  with  wuter.  In  very  dry 
^^pi^BjK>ns,  (hey  have  to  fetch  water  from  a  distance  varying  from  a^uarter 
^^  U  mile." 

This  is  at  present  the  conditioti  of  a  lar^e  proportion  of  tlie 
housps  in  Hampslead,  Highgale,  and  Henuon,  wliere  water  is 
purchased  by  the  pailful. 

Mr.  Daniel  Antfobust  medical  officer  of  the  Audley  district, 
I      Newcastle  union,  StafTordshire.  wiys— 

**  They  have  seldom  a  good  sufiply  of  water,  are  without  pumps,  and 
the  occupantb  are  obliged  to  obtain  it  from  stairnant  reservoirs  or  im- 
pure springs,  ftituate  often  at  a  considerable  distance.** 

Mr.  Henry  Cribb,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Dunmow  union 
reports,  as  a  circumstance  which  is  highly  injurious  to  the  health,^ 

*'  The  want  of  good  and  wholesome  spring-water  :  there  being  scarcely 
&ny  pumps  for  the  use  uf  the  poor,  ihey  are  compelled  to  use  watL-r  col- 
lected from  ditches;  and  I  have  known  it  frequently  to  be  not  only  very 
impure^  but  almost  in  a  putrid  state.'* 

The  medical  officer  of  the  Bishop's  Stortford  union,  slates — 

te^'  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  this  and  most  of  the  rural  parishes, 
kmplaints  often  arise  from  the  want  uf  good  and  wholesome  spriiig- 
ftler,  there  being  very  few  pumps,  or  even  wells,  and  the  poor  being 
eottipelled  to  use  water  collected  from  ditches  and  other  impure  sources; 
(his  circumstance,  connected  with  the  very  imperfect  drainage,  I  think 
require*  strict  iuvestigation." 

Mr.  WhilpeUf  the  medical  officer  of  the  Lexden  and  Winstree 
union*  states — 

"  There  is  a  point  I  deem  most  worthy  of  notice,  I  allude  to  the 
deficiency  of  spring-water.  The  inhabitants  of  Salcol  Virlcy  and 
Great  Wigborough  are  compelled  to  drink  pond-water,  which  is  impure, 
brackish,  and  most  injurious  to  the  constitution.     The  few  who  have 

[I.] 
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ihe  means,  send  for  water  a  distance  of  four  mi1«t ;  to  nl>Tiate  ^^4HH 
Bxiuld  k>e  a  blessincT  conferred  upon  the  great  uuis«  of  tiie  popi^^H 
retidipj^  in  these  parishes.''  ^^H 

'Mr.  ff'iUiam  Bioirer,  surgeon  of  Bedford,  stales, —  ^^H 

*•  At  WooUon  (near  Bedford)  the  labourers  are  very  numerous,  tm 
iMpore  the  passin^j  the  Pfwr  Law  Amendment  Act  the  greater  i>art  m 
Ihem  were  de[H.'ndent  for  support  upon  the  poor-rates.  The  laud  wM 
enclosed  and  uudrained,  emplpjment  was  wranty,  and  wajfes  wore  vva 
low;  the  water  was  very  bad,  Ihe  inhabitants  bein^  principally  snppli^l 
from  pits  dug  near  their  houses,  and  tilled  hy  rain  in  the  winter,  which  ■ 
the  bummer,  and  particularly  in  tlry  seasons,  were  almost  emptied  \m 
use  and  evaporation,  teuving  only  a  nmddy  (luid  covered  with  a  g:re^ 
Bcnm,  and  loaded  with  aquatic  animals  and  plants.  Sporadic  typh^ 
prevailed  t;iten»ively  iu  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  a^ue  iu  the 
winter  and  spring. 

"  Since  the  introduction  of  the  New  Poor  Law  and  the  euclosurei 
the  hind,  considerable  draining  has  been  effected,  employment  haK  be* 
more  plentiful,  and  the  wacjes  higher,  and  many  of  the  labourers  have 
allotments  of  i^round.     Typhus  has  been  rapidly  dimimshinsc,  and  this 
year  (1B39)  there  waa  no  case  until   November,  and  then  only  two. 
This  mn<;t  principally  be  attributed  to  the  improved  state  of  the  yukrx^l 
and  partly,  perhaps,  this  year,  to  the  wetness  of  theaeason,  by  whi 
the  water-pits  have  been  kept  nearly  full,  so  that  the  coudiiioos  (avoi 
able  to  the  generation  of  malaria  have  not  existed. 

*'  A  few  wel!s  have  Ijeen  dujj^  lately,  and  g;ood  water  has  been 

tained,  and  there  is  every  probability  if  the  water-pits  were   Btled  ui 

I  and  more  wells  duij,  and  the  draining  completed,  that  sporadic  typhi 

Ijind  a^ue,  which  have  so  long  iufesteil   this  village,  and  occasioned 

Mmuch  distress  and  expense,  mi^ht  be  entirely  eradicated.     A  iC5pe< 

Itable  farmer  informed  tne  thid,  in  the  neighhouringf  jmrish  of  Huuijht 

a   few  years  ago,   his  wuh  the  only   family  that  used  well-water,  al 

almost  Ihe  only  one  that  e?cape«l  ug^iic." 

llio  Mate  of  the  ftuppHes  of  water  to  the  lalmuring  classtes 
Scutlaud  uppears  to  be  similar  to  tliat  prtnalent  in  the  towiitt 
rlbe  rural  dialricLn  of  England. 

Mr,  William  Tail,  surgeon,  of  Edinburgh,  states,  iu  regt 

iho  hotiyos  in  the  HigH-streel,  Cowgate,  and  Cauongatc  : — 

L      "  The  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  remarkable  for  their  generally  ul 

lconifortal)le  appearance,  and  I  attribute  this  in  most  iuKinnces  In  a  d| 

Hcient  supply  of  crater,  necessaries,  and  such  like  conveniences.     Th4l 

Ittra  no  receptacles  for  Rltb  of  any  description,  and  it  Is  either  accuint 

B^M  in  tka  stairs  or  dweltinss  themselves,  and  the  .stairs  arc  scarce 

Ftvcr  waghcd.     And  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  the  poor  hiH 

to  travel  for  a  considerable  distance  for  water,   and  afterwanb  carry 

Up  five.  BJx,  or  seven  stories  ?" 

Tho  Hctuni  from  Glasgow  states  that  the —  { 

"  ScwtfrB  or  drains  are  left  uncovered,  and  with  no  diluliag  wa* 
vxci'pt  the  refub«  of  tuuiilicb  and  rain-water." 

Thiit^ 
I     ^*  llicre  is  noflcareity  of  water  if  earriacl  into  the  poorer  houses.*' 
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Dr.  Alexander  C«f/</itf,  of  Aberdeen,  states  Uiat  the — 
*'  Water  is  pleutiful  ;  but  it  would  be  proper  lo  bring  it  into  the 
bouses  of  tlie  poor  as  well  as  the  rich." 

Mr.  Forrest,  in  his  report  on  the  satiitary  condilioa  of  the 
population  of  Stirling,  states  that  in  that  town — 

*'  The  supply  of  water  is  often  very  deficient.  There  is  no  water- 
company,  and  the  water  is  not  conveyeil  imo  the  Iioumcs  even  of  the 
weaUhy  inhabitants.  In  tiroes  of  scarcity  it  is  no  uncommon  occur- 
rence lo  6ec  Irom  80  to  100  persons  wailing  at  each  public  well  for 
water;  and  ihe  scarcity  of  it  is  often  made  an  excuse  by  ficrvants  for 
the  nej^lect  of  domestic  duties.  I  may  Iherelore  with  proprifty  sny, 
thai  the  poor  of  Stirlinff  are  oUen  not  properly  supplied  with  water  for 
the  purposes  staled  to  the  query." 

'Jlic  Rev.  George  Lei/*/>,  ihc  minister  of  St.  Davida  parish, 
Dundee,  in  speaking  of  drainage,  says  tJiat — 

"  Kveryibing'  in  (his  way  is  done  very  imperfectly;  drains  and 
sewers  are  insufBcient,  and  run  into  the  mill-pond." 

That  there  is — 

'*  No  water,  except  what  is  purchased  or  taken  out  of  the  Althy  mill* 
pond," 

AnoUicr  mforinant  states — 

**  The  west  and  aouth-west  suburbs  are  destitnte  of  water,  and  have 
BO  sewers ;  the  north  and  osst  suburbs  are  also  badly  suppUcd  with 
water,  and  hate  no  drains.  Indeed  there  are  only  two  driiioa  in  the 
town  that  I  know  of,  and  I  should  think  them  rather  hurtful  than  other- 
wise, as  i\\eTe  is  not  water  enough  to  scuur  them  out." 

In  answer  to    the  question,  whether   the   resiliences  of  Uie  po- 
pulation amidst  which  contagious  febrUe  diseases  arise  are  pro- 
pet^y  supplied  with  water  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  of  tlie 
bouses,  p4:-rson,  and  clothing?  Dr.  JoJtn  Macitiiyre,  of  Greeoock, 
f«ates  (hat — 

•*  Th*ir  proprietopi  or  landlords,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  not 
properly  snpphed  them  with  water,  although  an  ample  supply  of  that 
■eoenary  rk)  to  cleanliness  can  be  cheaply  obtained  by  means  of  pipes 
from  U»c  Shaws'  Water  Company." 

Dr.  Jamex  Stpn  slates  that — 

"  There  axe  few  wells  of  good  water  In  Ayr.  The  water  in  areneral  is 
itrongly  imprci;nated  wi»h  lune,  anil  the  supply  is  detective.  Strangers 
find  it  ttoplcftsant.  and  1  believe  horses  wliich  bare  not  been  used  with 
it  arc  apt  to  sutter  when  it  is  given  them  to  drink." 

Mr,  A.  Cochrane  and  Mr,  }V,J»  Thoimoiu  surgeons,  of  Ar- 
broath, stale — 

**  That  Ih©  town  is  well  supplied  widi  hard  water,  but  that  an  abtJn- 
dant  supply  of  soft  water  tnif^hl  he  broti;;ht  in!"  the  town  with  very 
^a  ttXpsnae  frtan  a  itpring  in  the  neighbourhood." 

f2 
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The  Return  from  Renfrew  states  that — 

**  A  plentiful  supply  of  water  may  be  had  from  the  street  weUs,  and 
bIso  from  a  burn  which  runs  close  to  the  town.** 

Dr.  Henry  Douglas^  of  Dunfermline,  says — 

"  They  are  very  inadequate  1 1/  supplied  with  water  for  these  pi 


The  return  from  Kirkwall,  states— 

"That  water  is  supplied  at  public  wells  :  there  is  no  scarcity  of  walefj 
but  il  if  somewhat  hnrd." 

Dr.  }l\B,  Rosf,  of  Tain,  in  reply  to  iho  question  whether 
town  is  properly  supplied  with  water  ?  says — 

"  By  no  means;  the  water  is  very  hard,  and  unfit  for  tnost  rfomestfc 
purposes,*' 

Dr,  S.  Scott  Alison,  in  his  Report  on  the  sanatory  condition  of 
the  town  of  Tranent,  furnishes  an  exemplification  oftlie  condition 
of  many  of  the  smaller  towns  : — 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  h  a  house  in  Tranent  hito  which  waier  is 
conducted  by  pipes.  There  existed  great  difficulty  on  many  occnaionb 
in  gctlinj;  water  at  all.  During  the  seven  years  I  lived  ihere,  tlie 
village  was,  on  the  whole,  extremely  ill  supplied  with  water:  il  wa* 
usual  for  it  to  be  occasioually  absent  from  Tranent  altotjelher.  Last 
ftummcr  the  supply  of  water  was  stopped  for  several  months.  Tlie  in- 
habitants sutTered  ihe  greatest  inconvenience  from  this  cause;  they 
could  not  ^et  HuRicient  water  tu  maintain  cleanliness  of  person  and 
clothes;  it  was  even  difficuU  for  labouring  people  to  get  enough  to 
cook  (heir  victualH;  and  I  know  that  many  of  the  poor  were,  in  con- 
sequence, reduced  to  the  practice  of  usin^  impure  and  unwholesome 
water.  On  these  occasions  water  was  curried  from  a  cuusiderabtc 
distance  from  the  villafrc  Some  went  the  distance  of  a  mile;  some 
used  barrels  drawn  on  carriages;  some  employed  children  to  brinif  it 
in  small  vessels;  and,  I  doubt  not,  many  went  without  it,  when  it  was 
highly  necessary,  from  inability  or  infirmity  to  jro  themselves,  and  from 
want  of  funds  to  employ  another  fur  the  purpose.  Since  the  above  was 
written  I  have  learned  from  a  lady,  previously  resident  in  Tranent, 
tlial.  when  cholera  prevailed  in  that  district,  some  of  the  paticuts  suf- 
lered  very  much  indeed  from  want  of  water,  and  ihalsopreul  was  the 
privaliot),  that  on  itmt  calamitous  occasion  |>cople  went  into  the 
ploughed  fields  and  gathered  the  rain  water  which  collected  in  de- 
pressions in  the  ground,  and  actually  in  the  prints  nude  by  horses'  feet 
Tranent  was  formerly  well  siipplied  with  water  of  excellent  tjunh'ly  by 
n  Bprinj?  ul»ove  the  village,  which  flows  through  a  saud-bed.  The 
water  flows  into  Tranent  at  its  head,  or  higheM  quarter,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  alwut  10  wells,  distributed  throughout  the  village.  The 
people  supply  themselves  at  these  wells  when  they  contain  water. 
When  the  supply  is  small,  the  water  pours  in  a  very  small  fttream  only; 
and  it  hopjwns.  in  consequence,  lliat  nn  these  occasions  of  Hcarciiy 
preat  crowds  of  women  and  cluldren  assemble  at  these  pkiccs,  waiting 
Jheir  *  lurii,' as  it  is  termed.  1  have  seen  women  figliiina:  **"  waier. 
The  well*  arc  sometimes  frecjucnted  throughout  the  whole  night. 
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was  generally  believed  by  the  population  that  this  stoppage  of  the  water 
was  owing  to  its  jitrcam  bein^  diverted  inlu  a  coal-pit  which  wasstiak 
in  the  sand-bed  above  Tranent.  That  pit  has  been  lined  with  sheets 
of  iron,  and  the  water  has  lately  returned  to  Tranent  in  great  abun- 
dance.*' 

The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Burton,  In  liis  Report,  appear  to 
be  deserving  of  attentive  consideration.  Ho  states — 
^  **  I  liave  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  the  want  of 
a  good  supply  of  water  is  one  of  the  most  material  impediments  to  the 
furtherance  of  cleanly  habits  among  the  workinj^  people.  Besides  the 
immediate  evils  of  a  narrow  supply,  much  time  is  wanted,  and  many  bad 
habits  are  acquired  by  those  who  have  to  vtfsit  their  turn  at  the  wells  in  a 
time  ofdrought.  Dundee,  Siirhng:,  Dunfermliue,  Lanark,  and  Arbroath, 
arc  alt,  I  believe,  imperfectly  supplied.  The  community  of  Dundee 
have  spent  about  30,000/.  in  a  contest  between  the  supporters  of  two 
contending  water-bills;  and  I  understand  that  an  Act  which  wus  passed 
about  three  years  ago  l)a.i  been  found  incapable  of  being  put  in  opera- 
tion. The  evil  is  rendered  more  serious  by  the  demand  for  cooling 
water  for  the  numerous  Meam-engines,  and  the  article  is  so  precious 
that  it  is  fur  these  purixwes  repeatedly  re-cooled  by  exposure  and  evapo- 
rnlion  after  it  has  been  healed.  I  believe  thai  in  many  of  the  colliery 
and  manufacturing  districts  there  is  inconvenience,  amounting  to  suf- 
fering, fioni  want  of  water.  Where  there  is  a|xisitive  deticicucy  of  the 
element  on  the  spot,  the  means  of  procuring  a  supply  from  another 
place  are  so  various  and  so  dependent  on  local  circumstances,  that 
nothing  but  some  arbitrary  authority,  possessed  of  sufficient  fund.%  could 
ensure  its  being  obtained  in  every  instance.'* 

On  ibcse  and  various  reports  from  the  medical  oflicers  and 
others  in  England^  as  well  an  from  Scotland,  in  which  it  is  stated 
in  terms  similur  to  the  return  from  Renfrew,  "that  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  ptay  be  had  from  the  street  wells,  and  also  from  a 
burn  which  runs  close  to  the  town,"  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
economy  of  a  town,  or  of  any  considerable  collection  of  habitations, 
appears  to  be  essentially  defective,  insofar  as  it  leaves  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  dependent  on  such  a  mode  of  supply. 

Supplies  of  water  obtained  from  wells  by  the  labour  of  fetching 
and  carrying  it  in  buckets  or  vessels  do  not  answer  the  purpose  of 
regular  supplies  of  water  brought  into  the  liouse  without  such 
labour,  and  kept  ready  in  cisterns  for  the  various  purposes  of  clean- 
liness. The  interposition  of  the  labour  of  going  out  and  bringing 
home  wafer  from  a  distance  acts  as  an  obstacle  lo  the  formation  of 
better  habits;  and  1  decrn  it  an  important  principle  to  be  borne  iu 
mind,  that  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  lower  classes,  conveniences 
of  this  description  must  precede  and  form  the  habits.  It  is  in  vain  lo 
expect  of  the  gix'at  majority  of  them  that  the  disposition,  still  less  tho 
habits,  will  precede  or  anticipate  and  create  the  conveniences.  Even 
with  persons  of  a  higher  condition,  the  habits  are  greatly  dependent 
oil  the  conveniences,  and  it  is  observed,  that  when  the  eupplies  of 
water  into  the  houses  of  persons  of  the  middle  class  are  cut  off 
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by  the  pipes  beiu^  frozen,  and  when  it  is  nooossary  to  sond  for 
water  to  a  distance,  tile  house-cleanBing9  and  washings  are  dimi- 
nished by  the  inconvenienco ;  and  every  presumption  is  aftbrd«Ml 
that  if  it  wore  at  all  times  requisite  for  thcra  to  send  to  a  distance 
for  water,  and   in  all  weathers,  tlieir  habits  of  household  clean- 
liness would  be  deterioiiiled.     in  Paris  antl  other  towns  whore 
the  middh)  classes  hare  not  the  advantage  of  supplies  of  watpr 
brought  into  the  bouses,  the  general  habits  of  houscnoid  and  per- 
sonal cleanliness  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  inhabitant  of  towns  who 
do  enjoy  tlie  advantage.     I'ho  whole  family  of  llic  labouring  man 
in  the  manufacturing  towns  rise  early,  before  daylight  in  winter 
lime,  to  go  to  their  work;  they  toil  hard,  and  they  return  to  their 
homes  late  at  niglil.     It  is  a  serious  inconvenience;  as  well  as  dis- 
I  comfurt  to  them  to  have  to  fetch  water  at  a  diiilance  out  of  doors 
I  from  tlie  pump  or  the  river  on  every  occasion  that  it  may  be 
(  wanted,  whetlier  it  may  be  in  cold,  in  rain,  or  in  snow.  The  minor 
►  comforts  of  cleanliness  are  of  course  forgone,  to  avoid  the  imme- 
'  diate  and  jjreator  discomforts  of  having  to  fetch  the  water.     In 
'   genend  it  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry  that 
*  the  state  of  the  conveniences  gives,  at  llie  same  time,  a  very  fair 
indication  of  the  ^tate  of  the  habits  of  the  population,  in  respect 
to  liousehold,  and  even  personal  cleanliness.    The  Jicty.  Whitu>rH 
Efirin,  the  clmplain  of  the  Bath  union,  gives  the  fuLlowiug  illus- 
tration of  the  habits  of  many  of  the  working  population  even  in 
that  city,  which  is  well  supplied  with  water  : — 

*'  A  man  had  to  fetch  water  from  one  of  the  public  pumps  in  Bath, 

f  the  distance  from  his  house  being  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile, — '  It  is  u 

valuablf,'  he  said,  'as  strong  beer.     We  can't  use  it  for  cooking,  or 

anything  of  that  sort,  hut  only  for  drinking  and  tea.'     '  Then  where  do 

you  gel  water  for  cooking  and  washing?' — '  Why,  from  the  river.     But 

k  It  18  muddy,  and  often  stinks  bad,  because   all   the  fdth   is  carried 

i  there.'     *  Do  you  then  prefer  to  cook  youi  victuals  in  water  which  is 

I  .muddy  and  etiuks  tu  walking  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  fetch  it  from  the 

pump  ?' — '  We  cnn't  help  ourselves,  you  know.     We  could  not  go  all 

'  thai  way  for  it.*     There  are  many  gentlemen's  houses  in  the  same  dis- 

i^^rict  in  which  the  water  is  not  fit  for  cooking;  and  I  know  that  much 

I  privation  and  inconvenience  is  undergone  to  avoid  the  expense  of  water- 

'carriage.     I  have  often  wondered  to  see  the  shifts  which  have  been 

endured  rather  than  be  ai  the  cost  of  an  extra  pad  of  water,  of  wliich  the 

^"price  WAB  three  halfpence.     With  the  |v»ur,  far  less  obstacles  are  nn 

^absolute  barrier,  bccatiec  no  privutiun  ia  felt  by  them  so  little  oa  that  uf 

f  >cleanliiie>H.     The  pn>peiiaity  tu  dirt  is  so  etrong,  the  steps  so  few  and 

|>ftfiasy,thai  nothing  buc  the  utmost  facilities  for  water  can  act  as  a  counter- 

l.poisc;  and  such  i»  the  love  uf  unclcaulincss,  when  once  contracted,  that 

l,no  habit,  not  even  drunkenness,  is  so  diflicuH  to  eradicate." 

In  most  towns,  and  eerlainly  in  tht-  larger  manufacturing  towns. 

thoHt*  members  of  a  family  who  are  of  strength  to  fetch  water  arc 

tisually  of  strength  to  be  employed  in  profitablt»  industry^  and  the 

ere  >*alue  of  thoir  time  expended  in  the  labour  of  fetching  water. 
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almost  alirays  much  higher  than  th«  coat  of  regular  supplios 
I      of    water    even    at  tlie  charge  niadu    by   tho  water   conipanius** 
f      Id  Glasgow  the  charge  for  supplying  a.  labourer's  tenement  is 
5».  per  annum  ;  in  Manchester  6j.     In  London  the  uaual  charge 
^^M  iOjt.  for  a  tenement  containing  two  families,  for  which  sum  two 
^^■ns  and  n  halfof  water  per  week  may  be  obtained  if  needed.    For 
^■^.  per  annum,  then,  as  a  water-rate  (on  which  from  10  to  *J0  {ler 
^Pknt.ia  paid  to  thcowneir  for  collect  ion),  each  laboAirer's  family  may' 
^^ho  •n»p|)lied  in  the  metropolis  with  one  ton  and  a  quarter  of  water 
weekly,  if  they  find  it  necessary  to  use  so  much.     The  ton  is  'il6 
il Ion*,  equal  to  108  pails  full,  at   two  gallons  the  pail.     l'husr| 
(r  less  than  one  penny  farthing.  135  pails  full  of  water  are  tuken 
into  the  house  without  the  labour  of  fetching,  witliout  spilling  or 
disturbance,  and  placed  in  constant  readiness  for  use.    Under  any 
circuniMancea.  if  the  labourer  or  his  wife  or  child  would  otfienvisd 
be  employed,  even  in  thtj  lowest-paid  labour  or  in  knitting  stork- 
ifigH,  the  cost  of  fetching  water  by  hand  in  extravagantly  high  rb 
compared  with  the  highest  coat  of  water  lif^e<l  by  nteam  and  con- 
ducted through  iron  pipes  at  a  large  e.\|>enditure  of  capital  (the 
lowest  in  London  is  about  200.(XMV.)  and  by  an  expensive  man- 
I      agement.      In  illuatralion  of  the  diftcrence  in  economy  of  the  two 
j;      modes  of  conveyanco,  I  may  mention  that  the  usual  cost  of  Qlterod 
water  carried  into  the   houses  at  Paris  by  the  water-carriers,  is 
two  sous  the  pnilful,  being  at  the  rate  of  9a.  per  ton  j  whilst  the 
highest  charge  of  any  of  the  companies  in  London  for  sending 
the  same  quantity  of  water  to  any  place  within  the  range  of  theirv 
pipes,  and  delivering  it  at  an  average  level  of  100  feet,  at  th*| 
highest  charge,  is  f)d.  per  ton. 

At  (he  Jijghest  of  the  water  companies'  charges  it  would  be  goodr, 
economy  for  the  health  of  the  labourer's  family  to  pay  for  water 
I      being  Inid  on   in  the  hoiiRe.  to  reducu  the  expense  of  medicine* 
and    los«  of  work   in    the    family,   as  indicated   by   any  of   ilia 

Kbles  of  sickt\e»s.  The  cost  of  laying  on  the  water  in  a  labourer's 
Dement,  and  providing  a  butt  or  receptacle  to  hold  it,  may  )>e 
fcted  to  be  on  an  average  40*.,  which  will  last  twenty  years. 
The  experience  of  the  water  com()anies  tends  to  show  that 
e  distribution  of  water  directly  into  the  houses  where  it  ia 
wanted,  nould  bo  good  economy  of  the  water.  When  tha 
j  supply  of  water  into  the  houses  is  stopped  by  frost,  and  cocks 
j  are,  on  that  occasion,  opened  in  tha  streets,  the  supply  of  water 
reqmrcd  is  onc-ihird  greater  than  usual ;  as  great,  indeed,  as  it 
is  m  tile  heat  of  summer,  when  there  is  a  large  additional  con- 
j^umption  for  watering  gardens  and  roads.  1  would  here  suggeslJ 
that  it  is  cs«;cntiul  that  the  water  should  bo  charged  on  the  ownersj 
of  all  the  smaller  weekly  tenements,  because,  where  the  owner  (ii 
it  necessary  to  collect  the  rent  weekly,  the  smaller  collection  of  ri 
for  longer  periods  would  often  be  impracticable,  and  the  ex| 
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of  the  collection  alone  of  such  small  rates  weekly  (1J<<-  per  week) 
would  be  more  than  the  amount  collected. 

The  mode  of  supplying  water  by  private  companies  for  the  sak& 
of  a  profit  is  not  however  available  for  the  supply  of  a  population, 
where  the  numbers  are  too  small  to  defray  the  expeasc  of  obtaining      , 
a  private  Act  of  parliament,  or  the  expense  of  management  hj^H 
a  board  of  directors,  or  to  produce  profits  to   shareholders  ;  it  il3^ 
therefore,  a  mode  not  available  to  the  population  of  the  country 
who  dn  not  reside  in  the  chief  towns.     The  Poor  Law  Commi 
sioners  have  been  urgently  requested  to  allow  the  expense  fi 
procuring  supplies  for  villages  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  poor's  rat 
in  Kngland,  but  they  could  only  express  their  regret  that  the  la 
gave  them  no  power  to  allow  such  a  mode  of  obtaining  the  benefit 
sought.     The  mode  of  supply  by  private  companies  is,  however,  the 
subject  of  complaint  in  the  populous  towns,  where  it  is  the  only  mode. 

Although  there  is  little  probability  that  regular  supplies  of  water, 
would  ever  have  been  obtained  without  the  inducement  of  salari 
to  the  managers  and  of  remm**  of  interest  to  the  capitalisis;  ai 
though  the  cost  of  most  of  the  supplies  at  the  highest   is  muc 
lower  than  the  labour  of  fetching  water  from  a  pump  close  to  the 
house,  and  no  valid  objection  ap|)oars  against  compulsory  provisions  ^j 
for  water  being  laid  on  (i*.  e.  for  existing  charges  of  labour  bein^^H 
reduced)  in  the  tenements  of  the  labouring  classes  in  towns,  at^^ 
the  common  charge  of  the  water  companies :    still  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  profit  and  of  dividends  on  the  supply  of  a  natural  com- 
modity does,  in  the  new  districts  at  least,  furnish  pretexts  for  the 
objection  of  the  poorer  owners  and  ignorant  occupiers  to  the  siip 
poaed  expense  oftlie  improvement  which  consists  in  an  immcdiai 
outlay.     Apart  from  such    objections,  however,  it  is  a  mode 
obtaining  supplies  attended  with  great  inconveniences,  which  it 
desirable  to  have  considered  with  respect  to  new  improvements.  'Vh 
payment  of  a  dividend  for  an  improved  supply  of  such  a  commodity 
will  be  found  as  imperfect  a  measure,  even  of  its  pecuniary  value, 
as  it  would  be  of  the  ])ecuniary  value  of  a  good  and  abundant  supply 
of  air  and  of  the  light   of  day.     There  are   numerous  indirect 
eflVcts  of  the  use  of  such  a  commodity,  of  which  a  pecuniary  esti- 
mate cannot  conveniently  be  made,  as  against  an  immediate  out-  ^j 
lay.      For  example,  there  is  little  ground  left   for  doubt   that   tha-^| 
effect  of  street  and  house  cleansing  by  means  of  the  supplies  of  ^^ 
water  needed  in   the  wofst  districts,  would  occasion  considerable 
reductions  in  the  pecuniary  charge  of  sickness  on  the  poor's  rates» 
but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  these  results  in  money 
10  make  up,  with  any  pretence  to   accuracy,  a  profit  an<l  loss 
account  as  an  undertaking  for  the  outlay.    The  evideuce  afibrded 
by  the  creation  and  success  of  a  prii-ate  company  proves  only  that 
a  <*ertain  class  of  persons  so  far  ajipreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
supply  as  to  bo  willing  to  incur  Buch  an  immediate  expense  as  will 
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ver  the  cost, and  yield  a  profit  to  the  undertakers;  it  proves  no- 
li^ as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  service  or  the  coinmrxlity, 
ich  may  be  inunen^  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  and  yet 
not  one  be  found  ready  to  volunteer  to  defray  a  portion  gf  the 
expense.     But  the  expense  of  the  machiner)*  of  water  companies^ 
as  already  stated,  is  disproportioned  to  the  means  of  the  sniallBr 
towns  and  to  a  large  part  of  the  country ;  and  generations  may  paw] 
ay  amidst  filth  and  pestilence  before  the  scientific  means  and 
e  economy  of  prevention  can  be  appreciated  by  them.     And 
there  are  further  objections  made  in  towns  to  the  mode  of  supply 
itself.     One  is,  that  it  creates  strong  interest  against  all  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  or  the  supplies  of  water;  for  every  considerabji 
improvenicnl  creates  expense,  which  is  iVlt  in  diminution  of  th«i 
dividends  of  the  private  shareholders;  and  so  long  as  a  majority 
of  the  rate-payers  are  content  with  bad  water,  or  deem  il  ho|X'less 
lo  seek  to  obtain  crater  of  a  superior  quality,  so  long  as  any  public 
mour  will  not  endanger  the  dividends,  it  appears  that  no  amend- 
nt  entailing  considerable  expense  can  be  expected.    Even  where 
there  are  convenient  unappropriated  streams,  and  a  wide  field  ia 
afforded  for  competition  by  a  very  populous  district,  the  com|)elitioQ- 
of  diflerent  companies  does  not  necessarily  furnish  to  the  individual 
consumer  any  choice  or  amendment  of  the  supplies. 

The  competition  frequently  absorbs  the  protit  on  the  funds  that 
might  be  available  to  the  competing  parties  (supposing  them  dis* 
j}osed  to  carry  out  any  plans  other  than  those  which  have  for, 
their  object  the  cheapest  supply  that  can  be  procured),  and  does 
not  reduce  the  charge  of  the  supply  of  water  lo  the  public.  At 
one  time  there  were  three  sets  of  water-pipes  belonging  to  three 
ditTerent  companies  passing  through  the  same  streets  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  metropolis.  This  wasteful  competition  of  three 
immense  capitals  sunk  in  the  supply  of  one  district,  for  which  the 
expenditure  of  one  capital  and  one  establishment  would  have  suf- 
ficed, ended  in  an  agreement  between  the  competing  companies 
to  confine  themselves  to  particular  districts.  The  dividends  at  pre- 
sent obtained  by  the  shareholders  of  the  chief  companies  in  the 
metropolis  on  the  capital  now  employed,  appears,  however,  to  he 
only  4,  5,  or  6  per  cent.,  but  this  is  on  several  expensive  cstablisU- 
menls  and  sets  of  ofHcers,  which  appear  to  admit  of  con»)lidatton. 
7'he  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  investigated  the 
fiubjectof  the  supplies  of  water  in  1821,  concluded  by  recommend- 


ig  a  consolidation  of  the  several  trusts,  but  excepting  that  the 

of' 


^^■onipetilion  between  them    has  abate<l,  the  expense  and  Wtiste 
^Keparate  establishments  is  still  continued,  aiiu   beyond  this  the 
^^xpense  of  the   fixed  capital  and   establishment,  charged    upoti^ 
perhaps  one-third  the  proper  supply  of  water. 

The  private  companies  are  also  complained  of  as  being  practi*. 
cally  irresponsible  and  arbitrary,  and  unaccommodating  towardsj 
individuals.  It  is  a  further  subject  of  complaint,  as  resp( 
supplies  by  such  companies,  that  they  are  directed  almost  cxcU 
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sivcly  to  tho  suppli«  oF  such  private  houses  as  can  pay  water- 
rates;  lliat  thoy  are  not  nrninged  for  the  importnnt  objects  of 
cleansing  of  tlie  streets  or  drains,  or  of  supplying  of  warer  in  case 
of  tire.  I  hiive  not  been  able  lo  observe  the  extent  of  foimda- 
Itou  for  tliRse  complaint:^.  Whilst  np  strong  motive  for  af- 
gressivr  proceedings  by  ihe  companies  against  indiriduals  ap- 
pears, the  existing  forco  of  tlve  following  statement  made  by 
the  Committee  referred  to,  whicli  sat  in  1821,  will  be  ad- 
mitted : — 

"The  public  is  at  present  without  any  protection,  even  against 
a  further  indcfinito  extension  of  demand.  In  cases  of  dif^puto, 
there  i^  no  (ribunal  hut  the  boards  of  the  companies  themselves  to 
which  individuals  can  appeal;  there  are  no  regtilations  but  sudi 
a.'*'  tjio  coinpnuies  may  have  voluniurily  imposetl  upon  themselves, 
and  may  tlierefore  revoke  at  any  time,  for  the  continuance  of  iho 
supply  in  its  present  state,  or  tor  defining  the  cases  in  which  it  may 
bo  withdrawn  from  the  householder.  All  these  ]>o\nts,  and  others 
of  tile  s;inH'  nature^  indiispensably  require  legislative  regulation, 
where  the  subject  matter  is  an  article  of  the  first  necessity,  and  the 
supply  has,  from  jwcidiar  circumstances,  got  into  such  a  course 
that  it  is  not  under  the  operation  of  those  principles  which  govern 
supply  and  demand  in  oTner  cases." 

Since  the  j>eriod  of  that  report,  there  Las  been  no  legislation 
on  the  Mibject  other  than  that  in  new  Acts,  or  on  the  renewal  of 
old  ones,  clauses  have  been  introduced  empowering  any  individual 
rale-payer  to  demand  a  stipply  of  water. 

In  some  instances  legislative  pennissions  have  been  givfrn  lo  the 
local  attthorities  to  obtain  supplies  for  the  use  of  towns,  but  the 
porniissions  have  not  b««en  accon^panied  witli  the  roquunto  powers 
to  nuike  them  available. 

Uath,  however,  is  supplied  with  water  under  the  authority 
of  t\w  local  Act  of  the  0  Goo.  III.  (c.  70),  for  paving,  Sic. 
whicli,  after  reciting  ihai  tliere  was  a  scarcity  of  water  within  the 
city  and  prei-inctM,  and  that  tliere  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ihc  said  city  several  springs  of  water  belonging  to  tlie  corporntion. 
enacta  that  the  cor|>orBtion  shall  have  full  power  to  cause  water 
lo  be  conveyrd  to  the  said  city  from  such  springs,  and  gives  them 
authority  to  enter  upon  and  brenk  up  the  soil  of  any  pviblie  high- 
way, or  common,  or  waste  ground,  and  the  soil  of  anv  private 
unds  within  two  nnl(?s  of  the  city,  and  the  soil  or  i  "of 

y  5trf»t't  within  the  city,  in  order  to  drain  and  colUv  iter 

of  the  spring,  and  to  make  reservoirs  sufficient  for  keeping  such 
water,  and  to  eruut  conduits,  water-botiscs,  and  engines  ncccssai^ 
for  diMnbuting  it,  and  to  lay  under  ground  utpieducis  and  pipti 
II,...;  .....v-MitMit  fur  the  same  purpose.     The   Act  ve-'  ii^ht 

"'  'y  of  all  water>courscs  leading  from  the  nigs 

■  *ii*<l   also  of  all   rowrvoirs,   conduits,   water-houses, 
_ereoted  or  used  for  the  purpose,  in  tlie  mayor,  alder- 
.    ^***''^  of  Batb.    The  following  extract  from  a  cotn- 
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Lunication  from  the  Rev.  fVhihcell  Eiwiu,  who  has  closely  inves- 
itod  llie  ocouoniy   of  the   poorest   classt^s  io  that  city,  thus 
describes  the  present  state  of  the  supply : — 

"  Bath  15  surrouuded  by  hills  which  pour  down  a  TUt  quantity  uf 
k(er  into  reservoirs.  Pipesi  are  laid  from  these  reservoini  to  every  pnrl 
Bath,  and  as  the  springs  from  which  the  water  ortg^inally  rises  are 
high  up  on  the  hills  as  the  roofs  of  the  huubes,  water  can  be  carried 
llo  the  attics  without  the  application  of  a  forcing  pump:  ihus  no 
iDchiuery  is  entplo^'ed.  The  only  waler-worka  are  the  pipes  which 
iiivey  the  water. 

*^  These  reservoirs  are  the  property  of  different  persons,  and  there  nre. 

re  distinct  parties  by  which  pnrticulwr  districts  in  Bath  Rre  supplied.* 

hey   are  lite   Batli  Corporation,  the  Freemen's  Company,  the  CircusJ 

iropriny,  the  Uuke  of  Cleveland,  un<l  Captain  Uunnin£r.     There  Gun< 

ircely  be  said  to  be  any  conipetition,  because  the  possession  of  %\ 

»rin^  in  a  jxirliculur   locaUty  gives  a  monopoly   of  the  surroundinf 

ri^'hbourhood.     But  wherever  there  is  room  for  selection,  the  MJpply 

tiic  corporation  is  always  preferred.     It   is  oAcn  resoru>d  to  oven 

rhere  the  distance  in  much  greater  than   to  other  springs  ;   the  supply-] 

nng  more  regular,  more  abundant,  and  cheaper  than   the  rest,  with 

exception  of  that  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland^  who  only  provides 
IS  own  tenants.  The  corporation  supplies  more  than  three  parts  of 
U:  town.  There  are  at  present  2184  persons  paying  wntcr-rates, 
tt  the  number  of  houses  furnished  with  water  is  considerably  greater, 
rcuunc  courts  and  rows  of  cottages  have  frequently  a  cotnmon  cis- 
rrn,  Where  this  is  the  case  each  cottuge  making  use  of  the  cistern  pays 
rent  of  lOs,  a-year,  and  where  the  house  has  a  cistern  of  its  own, 
\s.  a-year.     The  charge   for  the  water  is  in  pro(K)rti<jn  to  the  rent  of 

house.     The  quantity  of  water  supplied  is  about  a  hogshead  a-day. 
til   summer,  when  the  i^prings  are   low,  the  quantity  is  not  so  great, 
'he  laying   dowi\   and  repair  of  the  feather,  that  Is  the  pipe  whitthl 
i»runcltes  from  the  main  pipe,  is  at  the  cost  of  the  tenant. 

In  addition  to  these  private  bUpplies'the  corporation   provides  JiVftj 
^blic  pumps,  which  are  open  to  all  the  inhabitants  free  of  e\])ense. 

The  greater  part  of  the  cottages  in  the  town  itself,  but  not  in   ih 

ihurbs,  make  nse  of  the  water-woiks.     There  is  generally  a  pump 

ilition,  which  yields  water  too  hard  and  bad  for  domestic  purposes. 

"The  water  rents  of  the  corporation  fur  the  last  year  were  3,233/.  2f. 

Iihe  expenses   (including  salaries,    rent  for  springs,  repairs   of  pipes) 
|49A  3ir.  3d.,   thus  leaving  a  profit  of  2.753^  18/.  9d.     This  sum  i«| 
fcplied  to  the  reduction  of  the  l>orougli  rate, 
r  *''  The  advantages  of  this  sysLom  over  private  companies  appear  to 
Be   great  and  incuntesLable.      Here  are   no  cxpeuttes  for  solicitors,  or 
ngatiou  between  rival  concerns;  no  collusion  between  coalescing co[n- 
■anicsto  raise  the  charges  to  the  utmost  amount  that  the  inhabitants  will 
pear;  no  exorbitant  salaries  to  the  variety  of oHicers, which  every  sepa- 
rate estubliahment  demands.     A  few  wutermcn,  whose  united  salaries 
are  only  114/.  6.r.  per  annum,  is  the  sole  addition  to  the  ordinary  cor- 
^Joration  machinery.     When  to  this  we  add  ihiit  all  the  profits  are  for 
^Hle  benefit  of  the  town  and  not  for  individuals — that  the  sum  paid  in 
^Crater-rate  is  thus  pretty  nearly  deducted  Irom  the  borough  rate— we  can 
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kardly  hesitate  to  strike  the  balance.  The  corporation  management, 
here  at  least,  gives  unhmited  featiKfaction.  They  are  under  the  direct 
control  uf  the  rale-jtnycrs,  properly  desirous  to  conciliate  their  opinion, 
and  are  sure  to  hear  of  any  incivility,  which,  as  they  have  no  interest  in 
protecting  it,  they  are  always  ready  to  redress." 

In  this  instance,  however,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  roal  c 
of  the  water  to  the  corporation  is  not  more  than  one-seventh  thei 
chargt*  to  the  consumer ;  consequently,  the  charge  for  a  suppl 
out  of  the  house  may  be  said  to  be  less  than  1^.  6d.  per  annum 
and  it  will  admit  of  little  doxibt  that  if  the  water  were  lifted  by 
steam  power  and  carried  into  every  tenement,  as  it  might  be,  the 
actual  expense  need  not  be  doubled  ;  six-i^venths  then  of  the  charge. 


which  is  about  the  same  as  the  ordinary  charges  of  water  com- 


panies, is  to  be  considered  as  a  borough  rate,  levied  in  the  shape 
of  a  water  rate,  appUed  doubtless  to  some  other  proper  public 
services. 

An  example  is  presented  in  Manchester  of  the  practicabilily 
obtaining  supplies  for  the  common  benefit  of  a  town  without  th 
agency  of  private  companies.     In  that  town  gas  has  for  some  yei 
past  been  supplied  from  works  erectctl  and  conducted  not  by  tb 
municipality  but  by  a  body  appointed  under  a  local  Act  by 
elected  committee  of  the  ratepayers.    This  mode  of  stipplying  the 
town  wa-s,  it  appears,  violent  ly  opposed  by  private  interests ;  but  I 
am  iiiformud  that  the  supplies  of  gas  are  of  as  good  or  even  of  a  better 
quality,  and  cheaper  than  those  obtained  from  private  companica 
in  adjacent  to^v^9;  that  improvements  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
gas  are  more  speedily  adopted  than  in  private  associations,  and  the 
profits  are  reserved  as  a  public  fund  for  the  improvement  of  the  tow 
Out  of  this  fund  a  fitie  Town  Hall  has  been  erecteti,  whole  sfree' 
have  bei'U  widened,  and  various  large  improvements  have  beei 
made;  and  the  income  now  available  (or  the  further  improvement  of 
the  townexceeds  10,000/.  perannimi,  after  providing  for  the  expense 
of  niHuagcment  and  tlie  interest  of  the  sinking  fund  on  the  money 
borrowed.     There  arc  now  in  tJje  same  districts  in  the  metro- 
polis no  less  than  three  immense  capitals  sunk  in  competition, — 
three  sets  of  gas-\)ipe3  passing  through   the   same  streets,   three 
expensive  sets  of  principal  and   subordinate  officers  where  one 
would  suffice,  comparatively   high  charges  for  gas  to   the  coi 
Burners,  and  low  dividends  to  the  shareholders  of  the  companies  i 
c^tntpitilion.     Where  a  scientific  and  trustworthy  agency  can  be 
obtained  for  the  pnblic,  manifest  opportunities  present  themselvi 
for  conniderable  economy  on  such  modes  of  obtaining  suppli 
A  proposal  was  made  in  Manchester  to  obtain  supplies  of  wa 
for  iho  town  in  the  same  manner  as  the  supplies  of  gas,  but  I 
owners  of  the  private  pumps,  who,  it  is  stated,  have  the  mon 
p'tly  of  the  convenient  springs,  and  exact  double  the  charge  f( 
II  jtrivatc  companies  arc  roady  to  convey  supplies  in 
*■"     '        -^.  irifiili'  A  contpact  and  efTectual  opposition  to  the  pr 


ram 
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posal,  contending  that  the  supplies  of  rain-water  (which  are  somL»- 
imes  absolutely  black  with  tlu;  soot  hi?Iil  in  suspension),  together; 
ith  that  from  the  springn  was  sufficlont,  and  the  propo;>al  tras 
►feated.  niosc  petty  intereftts  could  not,  however,  avail  uj/ainatl 
le  more  powerful  interest  of  a  joint-stock  company,  which  waa 
!abh'sheu  to  procure  supplies  for  the  middle  and  wealthier  classes^ 
the  town. 

There  appears  to  be  no  reason  lo  doubt  that  the  mode  of  supply-^ 
water  lo  Bath  and  gas  to  the  town  of  Manchester  niight  lie; 
Feiierally  adopted  in  supplying  water  to  the  population.     Power»J 
rould  be  required  to  enter  into  the  lands  adjacent  to  the  towns  on] 
reasooable  compensation  to   the  owners  to   obtain  supplies  of 
rater ;  and,  as  the  management  of  water-works  reqm'res  appro- 
priate skill,  it  would  be  necessary  to  appoint  an  officer  with  speciiil 
lualifrcations  for  their  superintendence.     Ordinary  senice  may  be] 
obtained  tor  the  public,  if  recourse  be  had  to  the  ordinary  motive*] 
)y  which  such  service  is  engaged  in  private  companies.     It  is  notj 
leatiotMxl  Juvidiously.  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  tliat  the  majonty«j 
it  to   aay   the   whole,   of  such    undertakings    by    joint   stoci 
»mpanies,    are,  in  the  first  instance,  moved   by   a  solicitor,  or| 
Ijigineer,  or  other  person,  for  the  sake  of  the  office  of  miuiagei 
the  works,  and  that  the  directors  and  shareholders,  and   tin 
iducement  o^  profit  to  them,  through  the  benefit  undoubtedly  to  tlie|J 
mblie,  are  only  the  machinery  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  foi 
riiich  the  imdertaking  is  primarily  moved.     If  competent  ofticer^J 

appointed  and  adequately  remunerated  for  the  service,  tJiei 
m  be  Uttlo  doubt  that  the  public  may,  as  at  Bath  and  Man*j 
Chester,  bo  saved  the  expense  of  the  management  by  the  occasional 
Attendance  of  unskilled  director;*,  and  that  they  may  save  the  ex- 
icnse  o?  dividends,  or  apply  the  jirofits  to  public  improvements, 
at  Manchester,  and   moreover  avoid  the  inconveniences  and 
obstructions  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  supply  of  a  commodity 
essential  to  the  public  health,  comfort,  and  economy,  by  a  pri- 
Lle  monopoly.     Bad  supplies  of  water  would,  I  apprehend,  gene- 
dly  be  less  tolerated  by  the  influential  inhabitantn  of  all  parties 
from  a  public  municipal  agency  than  from  a  private  company. 
Another  ground  lor  the  recommendation  that  supplies  of  water 
ir  the  labouring  classes  should  be  brought  under  some  public 
HJthority,  is  that  some  care  may  be  taken  to  prevent  the  use  of 
iwholcsome  supplies. 

The  queries  transmitted  to  the  medical  officers  were  directed 
ascertain  tlie  sufficiency  of  the  supplies  for  the  purpose  of 
Sbleansing,  but  the  returns  irequently  advert  to  the  bad  etlecl  of 
'inferior  supplies  upon  the  liealth  of  the  population  ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  conceivable  to  what  filthy  water  custom  reconciles  the 
leople.  Vet  water  containing  animal  matter,  which  is  the  most 
sared,  appears  to  be  less  frequently  injurious  than  that  wliich  is 
ID  clearest,  namely,  spring-water,  from  the  latter  being  ol'tener 
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imprognaipcl  with  mineral  substances;  but  there  are  instancea  of 
ill  hciilth  produced  by  both  descriptions  of  water.  The  beneficial 
t'lTycts  derived  froru  rare  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  water  is  now 
prove<l   in  the  mivy,  where  fatal  dysteutery  formerly  prevailed  to 

I  all  iiiiineiwe  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  impure  and  putrid  state 
of  the  supplies;  and  care  is  now  generally  exercised  on  the  sub- 
ject by  tlie  medical  officers  of  the  army.  In  the  Dublin  Hospital 
HeiM>rts»  for  example,  we  have  the  following  slatometU,  which  is 
Hiill  moj*e  im]iortant»  as  showing  the  exteut  to  wliich  the  r^ature 

I  of  the  water  influences  hralih  : — 
**  Dr.  At.  Harry  Rthrnis  that  the  troops  were  frequently  linWe  to  dy- 
sentery, while  they  occupietl  the  old  barracks  at  Cork  ;  but  he  hashesni 
llmt  it  hn»  l)ocn  of  rwc  occurrence  in  the  new  barracks.  Severai  years 
ngu,  when  the  disruKc  TugcU  violently  in  the  old  barracks,  (uow  the 
dcpiil  for  cimvicUj  the  c»rc  of  tlie  fcick  was,  iu  the  absence  of  the  rejfi- 

I  mental  surgeon,  entrusted  tu  the  late  Mr.  Bdli  surgcou,  iu  Cork.  At 
the  period  in  question  the  troops  were  supplied  witli  water  from  the 
river  Lee,  wliich,  in  passinsj  through  the  city,  is  rendered  unfit  for 
drinking  by  the  influx  of  the  conlenI»  of  the  sewers  from  tJie  hou.sea,  and 
likcwine  is  brackish  fmm  the  title,  which  ascends  into  their  channels. 
Mr.  Bell,  suspecting  that  the  water  might  have  cau8e<l  the  dysentery, 
upon  assuming  the  care  of  the  sick,  had  a  number  of  wnter-csrls  engagcil 

»to  bring  water  for  the  troopa  from  a  spring  called  the  Lady*s  Well,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  were  no  longer  pemiitted  to  drink  the  water 
from  the  river.  From  this  simple,  but  judicious  arraugemeut,  the 
dyBcniciy  very  ahorlly  disappeared  aTuong  the  troops." — LhUdin  Uotpita* 

(Reports^  vol.  iii.  II.  Pajier  by  Dr.  Clicync  *'0n  Dysentery." 
I^ireut  du  Chatefet,  the  most  industrious  and  able  of  mo<lem 
invMtigatoni  into  qui*%lions  of  public  health,  gives  the  following 
insiaaoe,  which  in  like  uaunei*  demonstrates  the  amount  of 
dlscaM  generated  solely  by  the  use  of  bad  water,  as  well  as  the 
difficulty  of  detecting  the  specific  effects  produced  by  it : — 

"  When  I  visited  last  year  the  prisons  of  Paris  with  my  friend 
Villcnne,  who  was  interested  in  prisons  generally,  I  w*»  ejttremely  »ur- 
priscil  ut  tlie  i)ruportiuu  of  sick  in  tlie  hospital  of  St.  Lu^arus^  relatively 
to  the  whole  population  uf  the  prisons.  The  prison,  uniting  all  the 
conditions  nece&Siury  to  health  as  regards  its  jKisitiou,  coiuLruciion,  the 
dress  und  food  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  constantly  kept  at  work,  how 
exjilnin  the  much  greater  jiroportion  of  aick  to  what  wc  remark  in  oilier 
prisons  of  a  bad  condition,  and  in  which  arc  found  united  all  the  apparent 
Causes  of  nnheallhiness? — Thif,  I  muat  confe??,  has  baffled  all  calcula- 
tion, and  has  driven  every  one  to  eay  that  there  must  be  a  cause  ftir  the 
pecidiftrity,bn(  that  it  could  not  be  discovered.  I  do  not  despair  to  have 
hit  niwn  that  cause,  antl  I  believe  it  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  nature  of  the 
wnier  drunk  hy  the  prisonrrs.  Having  tasted  it  jn  the  wooden  reservoir 
behind  the  house,  whicli  was  in  Iwid  order,  and  full  of  plants  of  the 
genus  confervie,  I  iouud  it  bad  ii  dctcbtablc  nml  truly  repuUivc  taste,  ■ 
circumstimcc  which  docs  not  appear  to  have  hccn  hitberio  rcniHrked. 
L  Might  not  ihe  cnu».',  tlkcn,  be  detected  in  the  chonijeul  nature  of  Ibc 
M  wtacToflj^ijj^i^Yiiluand  u(  H^  tttiij^botichuud  ui"  Su  Gtivaiatuf  widish 
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prisonera  drink  exclusively?     What  proves  it  is  the  striking  re«cm- 
nee  which  exisle  in  thia  respect  between   the  \\atcr  uf  Bcllcvint*  und 
at  in  the  wella  of  the  entrance-court  of  tlie  hoitpitjU  of  the  SAlpC'triere, 
wluch  both  contain  a  very  great  proportion  of  snlphate  of  lime,  nuU 
other  purgative   Ealts.      Now  the  venerable  Profc«»or   Pinel   and   hi| 
pupil  Schwilgiie  have  remnrked  for  more  than  20  yean  llie  influence, 
thnt  the  water  of  the  wells  of  which  I  Bpeak  has  upon  the   portion 
the  population  of  the  hospital  who  nmke  use  of  it,  nnd  thev  believe  thai 
certain  affections  connecteti  evidenlly  with  locality  cannot  be  attributed' 
to  any  other  cause,  and  particularly  the  disposition  to  chronic  djarrhccft^ 
which  is  BO  often  observed  in  this  hospital.     It  turns  out  upon  examina- 
tion tha^  the  grcaler  jxiri  of  (he.  nvk  xvtw  fiil  the  iii/irmartf  of  the  prisonrl 
^  St,  Litzarus  rtr»;  hroufjht  tJu^e  for   ittncsxe'i  (if  the  samn  itleiiimUi 
ture.     In  the  prison  they  arc  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  water  oi 
the  Seine  to  cook  the  vegetables  and  other  fooil,  an  evident  proof  ufthe^ 
tiuth,  or  At  least  the  probnhihty,  of  all  I  have  juat  advanced.  ' 

In  the  n9efro]>olisthe  public  owes  the  analysis  of  the  supplief  I 
of  water  and  sornp  improvement  of  supplies  not  in  their  nature 
essentially  bud,  chlelly  lo  the  stirring  of  speculators  in  rival  com- 
panies. But  the  poptdiilion  oF  the  rural  districts,  and  of  the 
smaller  towns,  artbrd  no  means  for  the  payment  of  companies., 
still  less  any  field  for  pecuniary  competition.  As  in  tlie  casea^ 
cited,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  tlie  knowledge  gained  for  the  safoty 
of  the  health  of  the  soldiers  and  the  prisoners  was  not  pn>f 
claimed  for  the  protection  of  the  bulk  of  the  poorest  population^ 
who,  under  existing  arrangements,  only  receive  care  in  the  sliape 
of  alleviation*,  when  the  suffering  from  disease  is  attende<l  hy 
the  deHtituiion  which  establishes  the  claim  to  relief.  The  middle 
clasAGs  lire  exposed  to  the  like  inconvcuienccs,  and  put  up  with' 
very  inferior  water,  whilst  supplies  of  a  salubriovis  quality  might^j 
be  obtained  by  extended  puolic  arrangements  for  the  commoi 
benefit.  ii 

It  will  not  be  deemed  necessary  to  attempt  to  develope  all  the 
considerations  applicable  to  the  subject;  and  I  confine  myselCl 
to  the  ropreseutation  of  the  fact, — Tliut  there  is  wide  foundutioit 
for   the   complaint  that  proper  supplies  of  water  to   large  por- 
tions of  the  community  are  extensively  wanting — that  those  ob- 
tained are  frequently  of  inferior  cjiialily — that  they  are  commonly 
obtaiiwil  at  the  greatest  expense  when   obtained  by  band  labour' 
— that  the  supplies  by  private  companies,   though  cheaper  and' 
belter,  are  defective,  and  chiefly  restricted  to  the  use  of  thehighcri 
and  middle  classes,  unless  in  such  inconveuieut  modes  (i.  e,  by, 
cwks  in  courts),  as  seriously  to  impede  the  growth  of  habits  of^ 
cleuultness  amongst  the  working  classes.     To  which  I  venture  to 
add,  as  tlie  expression  of  an  opinion  founded  ou  commuuicBtions 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  as  a  highly  im}x>rtttnt  sanit:iry 
nieaauro  connected  with  any  j^eneral  building  regulations,  whctlior^j 
for  villiigett  or  for  any  cla**  of  towiu,  arraugemet»Ls  should  be  madei 
for  ail  houses  to  be  supplied  with  good  water,  and  should  be  pre- 
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scribed  as  bein^  as  essential  to  cleaiilinpiis  and  healrh  as  the  pos* 
Reswion  of  a  roof  or  of  due  space;  that  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
places  where  ihe  supplies  are  not  at  present  salUfactory.  power 
should  be  vested  in  the  most  clig-lble  local  administrative  body, 
which  will  generally  l>e  found  to  be  that  having  charge  of  cleansing 
and  structural  arrangemenU,  to  procure  proper  supplies  for  the 
cleansing  of  tlie  streets,  for  sewerage,  for  proieclion  against  fires, 
as  well  as  for  domestic  use. 


Sanitary  Effect  of  Land  Drainage, 

Tn  considering  the  circumstances  esfernal  to  the  residence  irhich 
affect  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population,  the  importance  of  a 
general  land  drainage  is  developed  by  the  inquiries  as  to  ihe 
causes  of  the  prevalent  diseases,  to  be  of  a  magnitude  of  which 
no  conception  had  been  formed  at  the  comniencemenl  of  tlie 
investigation:  its  importance  is  manifested  by  the  severe  consc- 
quencf^  of  its  neglect  in  every  pan  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
by  its  advantages  in  the  increasing  salubrity  and  productiveness 
wherever  the  drainage  has  been  skilful  and  effectual.  The 
following  instance  is  presented  in  a  report  from  \fr.  John 
Marshall,  Jvn.,  the  clerk  to  the  iniion  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  : — 

**  It  has  b«en  shown  that  the  Iile  of  Ely  ^iis  at  one  period  in  a  deso- 
late state,  being  frequently  inundated  by  the  upland  wmterv,  and  desti- 
tute of  adequate  means  of  drainage;  the  lower  parts  became  a  wilderness 
of  stagnant  [xwls,  the  cxhalutious  from  which  loaded  the  air  with  pesti- 
ferous vapours  und  fogs ;  nuw,  by  the  improvements  which  have  t'rom 
time  to  time  been  made,  and  particularly  within  the  last  fifty  years,  an 
alteration  has  taken  place  which  may  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  magic. 
By  the  labour,  iiulufltr}%  and  spirit  of  the  inhabitants,  a  forlorn  waste 
has  been  cunverted  into  pleasant  and  fertile  pastures,  and  tliey  them* 
selves  have  been  rewnrdcd  by  hnimteous  harvests.  Drainage,  embank- 
ments, engines,  and  enclosures  have  given  stability  to  the  soil  (which  in 
its  nature  is  ns  rich  as  the  Delta  of  Egypt)  as  well  as  sulubrity  to  the  air. 
These  very  considerable  improvements,  though  carried  on  at  a  great 
expense,  have  at  last  turned  to  a  double  account,  both  in  reclaimmg 
much  ground  and  improving  the  rest,  and  in  contributing  to  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  inhubiuuits.  Works  of  modem  refinement  have  given  a 
totally  different  face  and  character  to  thi*  once  neglected  spot;  much  has 
been  performed,  much  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished  by  the  rismg 
generation.  The  demand  for  labiiur  produced  by  drainage  is  incal- 
culable, but  when  it  is  stated  that  where  sedge  and  rushes  hut  a  few 
years  since  we  now  have  fields  of  waving  oats  and  even  wheat,  ic  must 
be  evident  Uiat  it  is  very  great. 

"  On  reference  to  a  very  perfect  account  of  the  baptisms,  mnrriagfs, 
and  burials,  in  Wishtch,  from  1558  to  132G,  I  find  that  in  the  dcccnniai 
pcHixU,  of  uhich  1801,  1811,  and  1821,  were  the  n^iddie  years,  the  bap- 
tisms aud  burials  were  oa  under :— 
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Ba|)tism9. 

Btiriali. 

Population  in  IbOl. 

n96  to  1805 

1,627 

1,535 

4,710 

1806  to  1815 

1,6:^4 

1,313 

5,209 

l&lGto  1825 

2,165 

1,31K) 

6.515 

the  (ir«t  of  the  three  periods  the  mortality  waa  1  in  31 ;  in  the 
,  1  in  40 ;  in  the  third,  1  in  47 ;  the  lotter  being  less  than  the 

can  mortality  of  the  kingdom  for  the  last  two  year?.  {See  Re^s- 

irraVi  Sfcond  Report^  p.  4^  folio  editiim.)  These  figures  clearly 
hat  the  mortality  has  wonderUiUy  diuiinibhcd  in  the  last  half  cen- 

id  who  can  doubt  but  that  the  increased  salubrity  of  the  fens  pro- 
"by  drainage  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  improvement." 

',  R,  Turner,  medical  officer  of  the  Newhaven  union,  states,— 
c  district  which  lias  been  under  my  care  comprises  five  parishes, 
>f  which,  viz.,  Kingston,  Iford,  and  Rodmell,  are  (more  especially 
lulter)  tituiite  in  clote  proximity  to  marshes,  which  were  formerly 
considerable  portion  of  the  year  inundated;  of  late  very  extensive 
ements  have  taken  place  in  the  drainage  of  these  levels,  and  in 
uciice  of  that  change,  the  diseases  constantly  engendered  by  marsh 
its,  viz.,  typhus  and  intermittent  fevers,  are  not  more  common 
other  districts  which  present  to  the  eye  a  fairer  prospect  of 

'-  G.  R.  Roure,  medical  officer  of  the  Ongar  union,  observes, — 

:  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  districts  surrounding  Chigwell 

laVignaut,  infectious,  or  contagious  disease  has  appeared  during  my 

Ence  of  thirty   years'  occaaional  residence,  and  even  during  the 
nee  of  cholera  not  one  case  occurred.     The  land  is  well  tlrained, 
lation  elevated,  and  the  cleanly  habits  of  the  poor,  with  the  bene- 
bce  of  its  legidcnts,  have  tended  much  to  the  prevention  of  disease, 

ii  amelioration  when  occurring." 
.  JK  Sanders,  medical  officer  of  the  Gravescnd  and  Milton 
,  states, — 
beg  leave  to  suggest  how  extreme  arc  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
drainage,  which  shall  prevent  stagnant  water,  and  its  deleterious 
aences.  accumulating  in  crowded  neiglibourboods.  Tliis  is  cxcm- 
in  this  town,  and  also  in  Tilbury  Fort  opposite,  which  is  built  on 
inh,  and  where,  during  the  cholera  period,  then  under  my  care,  not 
kgk  cose  occurred.*' 

tlmerson,  ono  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Eostry  union, 
e  is,  I  believe,  no  locality  which  has  been  for  some  years  so 
tipt  from  fevers  of  a  malignant  and  contagious  character  as  the 
cm  coast  of  Kent.  Accordingly,  idiopathic  fever,  imder  the  form  of 
ichus  and  typhus,  very  rarely  occurs,  and  when  it  docs  appear,  is 
truWy  of  an  isolated  kind.  Intcmiittents,  also,  which  lilteen  or 
years  since  were  so  generally  prevalent  in  this  district,  have 
comparatively  of  rore  occurrence,  and  indeed  have  almost  disap- 
from  the  catalogue  of  our  local  endemics.  This  exemption  from 
id  other  febrile  epidemics  of  an  infectious  nature  may  be  justly 
'  to  tiie  total  absence  of  malaria,  and  of  all  those  causes  wlucb. 
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uswnily  generate  an  unwholesome  unci  contaminfttiiig  atmosphere,  v\z^ 
from  the  whulo  district  being  necured  from  inundfttiona  by  the  mort 
compleic  and  effectual  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage.  Al?o,  from  the 
exposed  state  of  tlic  country  favouring  a  free  and  rapid  cvnpoTatiou  irom 
the  surfiice  of  the  soil.** 

Mr.  George  Efgar,  another  of  the  medical  officera  of  the  Eastrj' 
union,  observes  that, — 

"  The  parishes  foraiing  the  fifth  district  of  the  Easlry  union,  aw, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  close  to  marshes  separating  the  IsleofThtuel 
from  this  portioit  of  Eust  Kent,  nnd  consequently,  during  the  spring  and 
autumn,  the  inlmhitanta  are  exposed  to  the  malaria  therefrom  ;  but  fur 
these  Inst  few  \fnrs,  owjny  to  the  excellent  plan  of  draining,  very  few 
discHstfs  have  occurred  (m  my  o]iiDiun)  that  can  be  said  to  be  produced 
by  malariu.  Tliere  is  very  little  ague,  scarcely  any  continued  fevers;  and 
a  case  of  typhus,  I  believe,  has  not  been  known  along  the  borders  of  tlie 
morahcB  fur  these  last  three  or  four  years.  Some  years  back,  a  gnat 
portion  of  the  pariahes  adjoining  these  man^licA  was  under  water  from 
the  cu<i  of  autumn  to  the  early  part  of  the  foUowmg  spring  ;  then,  agtiea 
and  fevers  uf  all  characters  prevailed  to  a  very  great  extent.  Although 
tlie  malaria  does  not  produce  diseases  of  any  d^ided  charcwter,  yet, 
during  u  wet  spring  or  autumn,  lliere  are  always  cases  of  inllnmmatiou  of 
the  lungs  or  bowels,  and  rheumatism,  both  in  acute  and  chronic  forms. 
The  houses  in  general  arc  good,  well  drained  and  well  ventilated,  having 
one  or  two  sitting-roimis,  ns  raanv  bed-rooms,  sometimes  more,  scullery, 
Scc.t  and  convenient  receptacles  (or  refuse  and  fuel.  The  cottages  gene- 
rally are  extremely  cleanly ;  of  course  there  must  be  some  exceptions, 
where  ihe  occupiers  would  not  be  clean  and  carefijl  under  any  circum- 
stances." 

Mr,  Spurgin,  the  medical  ofHcer  of  the  Duiimow  unioii^  stales — 

"  In  this  district  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  laud, 
under  drainage  being  much  attended  to,  un  which  account  partlv  we  are 
not  exposed  to  malaria,  neither  docs  ague  prcvoil  to  any  extent.  A  few 
coses  have  occurred,  and  when  they  have  it  has  been  for  the  most  part 
in  mdividuals  whose  sysicnis  have  been  im]>aired  by  irregular  habits, 
and  consequently  the  more  readily  affected  by  external  imprcssiotWi  m 
atmospheric  vicissitudes." 

Mr,  D.  R.  M*Nab,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Epping  union, 
Btat63  that — 

"  The  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  two  parishes  is  on  the  whole 
highly  Bntii>fuctory,  as  will  ap|K*ar  by  this  return,  hut  I  would  observe 
that  the  sanitary  condition  of  two  h^'alities  would  be  greatly  improved 
by  a  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  public  surveyors  and  others  to  the 
drains  and  ditches  immediately  ahuiti»g»m  the  dwellings  of  the  \tWT  in- 
habiianis.  I  rcfLT  more  especially  to  that  part  of  Kppnig  which  is  dcno- 
minotal  the  Back-street,  and  the  preuter  part  of  which  is  in  the  pansb 
of  Coo|>ersaIl.  In  very  wet  weather  the  drains  and  ditches  arc  flooded  ; 
in  very  dr>\  on  the  contrary,  they  are  by  the  evajwration  of  the  fluids 
rciwlcrt-d  very  -liliNisive,  and  tlius  almost  nil  our  eases  of  malignant  fever 
are  riiuaud  ainong»t  those  dwellings;  if  the  ncighlwurhood  had  been 
crowded  with  inbabitauts  the  miscliicf  wyuld  have  been  much  greater; 
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and  even  as  it  now  is  it  baa  been  tlie  cause  of  much  fatality  amonf;  the 
able-bodied  men  and  women.  The  hoiqc  observations  nre  applicable  to 
Duck-lane  in  the  parish  of  Weald,  and  also  at  the  GuUett,  but  in  the 
latter  case  it  is  principally  owiug  to  the  carelessness  and  filth  of  our.  or 
two  families,  wiio  hnve  thrown  all  aorta  of  excremeutiliou*  subitancci 
around  their  dwelling?,  and  in  the  course  of  putrefaction  it  baa  occasion- 
ally become  pesliferouB. 

"  I  may  also  venture  lo  add  tlic  following  obflcrvation,  after  twcnty-aix 
yeara^  practice  in  Ihia  neighbourhood,  that  I  have  scarcely  ever  bad  a 
case  of  typhus  fever  in  a  malignant  form  without  discovering  some  stag- 
nant drain  or  overcharged  cesspool,  or  some  other  manifest  cause  of 
malaria  in  the  immediate  residence  of  the  patient." 

In  the  reports  given  from  the  parish  ministers  in  (he  statistical 
Bccoimts  of  Scotland,  the  effects  of  drainage  upon  the  general 
health  of  the  population  are  strongly  marked  in  almost  every 
county,  expre^ed  in  notes  niado  from  an  exatnlnatiun  of  tlie 
returns.  Sutherland — parish  of  Rogart,  "  healthy,  and  a  good 
deal  of  draining."  FarVt  *' subject  to  no  particular  diseaw;  a 
deal  of  draining/*  Ross  and  Cromarty — AlnesSyAryvLXvA  healthy, 
"  climate  improved  by  drainage.'*  It  is  (o  be  understood  that 
drainage  appears  to  form  the  essential  part  of  agricultural  im- 
provement, whicii  is  connected  with  the  improvement  of  health. 
Thus  the  notes  from  another  pari:&h  in  the  same  county,  Kilmuir 
JVester  and  Sudd^,  states  it  us  "  healthy  ;  great  improvement ; 
scarcely  an  acre  in  its  original  state.'*  lloscmarkiej  **  healthy  ; 
agriculture  nmch  improved.*'  Elgin — AVw?  Spifnie,  "  healthy, 
much  waste  reclaimed,  much  draining."  Ahe-t,  ''dry  and  healthy, 
well  cullivatedjwood  sometimes  used  for  drains."  Banff— /JecA'/brt/, 
healthy,  and  people  long  lived,  much  draining/*  Kincardine — 
Fordoun,  "80  much  draining  that  now  no  swamps:  formerly,  agues 
common,  now  quite  unknown."  Angus — Carmylic,  "health  im- 
proved from  draining."  Kinross — Kinross,  "agues  prevalent  sixty 
years  ago  in  consequence  of  marshes,  now  never  met  with.*'  Osu'ell, 
"  afuc  prevailed  formerly,  but  not  since  the  land  was  drained."  Perth 
— Mctfiven,  "the  north  much  improved  by  draining."  Rndgorton, 
"  healthy  ;  no  prevailing  disease  ;  ague  was  frequent  fonnerly,  but 
not  since  the  land  has  been  drained  and  planted/*  Moneydie, 
"  healthy ;  an  immense  improvement  by  draining."  Aberiiyte,  "since 
the  land  was  dniincd,  scrofula  rare  and  ague  unknown/  Monzie, 
"healthy;  a  good  deal  of  land  reclaimed/'  Anchterdrder,  "  nwich 
draining,  and  waste  land  reclaimed — climate  good."  Muchhart, 
"greaf  improvement  in  agriculture;  ague  formerly  pre\'alent — not 
so  now/*  MuthUI,  '•  healthy,  much  draining  and  cultivation 
extended/'  And  similar  statements  are  made  from  the  rural 
districts  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  the  course  of  inquiries  as  to  what  have  been  the  effects  of  land 
drainage  upon  health,  one  frequent  piece  of  infopmation  received  has 
been  that  the  rural  population  had  not  observed  the  effects  on  their 
own  health,  but  they  had  marked  the  effects  of  drainage  on  the 
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health  and  improvement  of  the  stock.  Thus  tlie  less  froquefl 
losses  of  stock  from  epidemics  are  beginning  to  be  perceived  fl 
accompanying  the  benefits  of  drainage  in  addition  to  tho^e  fl 
increased  vegetable  production. 

Dr.  Edjcard  Harrison^  in  a  paper  in  which  he  points  out  the 
connexion  between  the  rot  in  sheep  and  other  animals,  and  some 
important  disorders  in  the  human  constitution,  observes  r — 

"  The    connexion  between    humidity  and  the  rot  is  universally  ad- 
mitted by  experienced  graziers;  and  it  is  &  matter  of  observation 
since  the  brooks  and  rivulets  in  the  county  of  l^ineoln  have  been  be 
mnna^cd,  and  the  system  of  laying  ground  dry.  hy  open  ditches 
under-draining,  has  been  more  judiciously  practised,  the  rot  is  become 
far   less  prcvnlent.     Sir  Jolui   Pringlc  informs   us,  thut  persons  ha' ~ 
maintained  themselves  in  good  health,  during  sickly  teasons,  by  in 
biting  the  upi>er  stories  of  their  houses ;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
thai,  merely  by  confining  sheep  on  high  grounds  through  the  night,  th 
have  escaped  the  rot." 

Dr,  Harrison  makes  some  observations  on  the  effects  of  imp 
feet  drainage  in  aggravating  the  evils  intended  to  be  remedi 
of  which  frequent  instances  are  presented  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry  : — 

**  A  grazier  of  my  awiuaintancc  has,  fcr  many  years,  occupied  ^ 

Jarge  portion  of  an  unenclosed  fen,  in  which  was  a  shallow  piece    ^ 

E^vater  that  covered  almut  an  acre  and  a  half  of  land.     To  recover  it 

ipasturagc,  he  cut  in    it  several  open  ditches  to  let  off  the  wntcr,   ai 

Obtained   an  imperfect   druinnge.     His   sheep  immediately  adcrwan 

'became  liable  to  the  rot,  and  in  most  ycara  he  lost  some  of  them.     In 

1192  the  drains  failed  so  entirely,  from  the  wetness  of  the  season,  ll 

he  got  another  pond  of  living  water,   and  sustained,  in  that   season, 

loss  of  his  flock.     For  a  few  succeeding  years,   he  was  generally  visiU 

fiwith  the  rot;  but  having  salislied  hiuiself  by  experience,  that  M'hcnci 

the  pit  was,  from  the  wenther,  either  completely  dry  or  completely  und< 

water,  his  Hock  was  free  from  tlie  disorder,  he  attempted  a  more  perfect 

drainage,  and  succeeded  in  making  the  land  dry  at  all  times.     Since  iJtat 

period  he  has  lost  no  sheep  from  the  rot,  though,  till  within  the  Inst 

two  years,  he  continued  to  occupy  the  fen.  •  •  • 

"  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Fisherton,  near  Lincoln,  has  by  judicious  managc- 

.jucat  laid  the  greatest  part  of  his  farm  completely  dry.  and  i^  now  lit  * 

|troub]ed  with  the  rot,  unless  when  he  wishes  to  give  it  to  some  partici 

isnimais.     His  neighbuurs,  who  have  been  less  provident,  aie  stHl  se^ 

'sufferers  by  it,  uor  are  their  misfortunes  confined  to  sheep  alone.     Pij 

cows,  asses,  horses,  poultry,  hares,  and  rabbits,  become  rotten  in 

lordship,  and  have  flukes  in  their  livers.         •  •  • 

"  The  late  Mr.  n.ikewell  was  of  opinion,  that  after  May-Day,  he  coi 
communicate  the  rot  at  plea*^ure,  by  Hooding,  and  afterwanU  i^iockiug 
closes,  while  tliey  were  drenched  and  saturated  with  moisture.  In  sui 
mer,  rivers  and  brooks  are  often  suddenly  swollen  by  thunder-storms, 
as  to  pass  over  their  banks,  and  cover  the  adjacent  low  lands.  In  tl 
Mate,  no  injury  is  suslamed  during  the  inundation  ;  but  when  the  wal 
returns  to  its  former  channel,  copious  exhalations  are  produced  from  the 
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swamps  and  luw  lands,  which  nrc  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  human 
conalitution,  and  to  Bcveral  other  animala,  as  well  as  sheep.       •         • 

"  A  medical  gentleman  of  great  experience  at  Boston,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  who  is  con&iderahly  ndvnnccd  in  life,  has  frequently  ohscrrcd 
to  me,  that  intcrmittents  are  so  much  diminished  in  his  circuit,  that  un 
ounce  of  the  cinchona  goes  further  at  this  time  in  the  treatment  of  agues 
than  a  pound  of  it  did  within  his  own  recollection.  During  his  fmlier's 
practice  at  Boston,  (Iicy  were  ftill  more  ol)stinate  and  severe.  For  my 
own  pail,  I  have  declared,  for  several  years,  in  various  companies,  that 
marsh  miasmata  are  the  cause  of  both  agues  and  the  rot.  And  as 
roiosmuta  are  admitted,  by  the  concurring  testimonies  of  medical  prac- 
titioners in  every  part  of  the  globe,  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
sun  upon  low,  swampy  grounds,  I  hope  this  interesting  subject  will  be 
fully  investigated,  aud  effectual  plans  carried  into  execution,  for  the 
preservation  of  man,  and  of  the  animals  which  are  so  useful  to  him." 

I  may  here  niutition  ;i  circum»tcincc  which  occurred  at  the 
Poor  haw  Commission  Oifice,  and  which  wiili  succeeding  in- 
foiinatlon  tended  to  direct  our  attention  to  the  subject  of  sani- 
tary measures  of  prevention  for  the  protection  of  the  rates. 
A  medical  oHicer  of  one  ot  the  Unions  who  came  to  town  for 
the  transaction  of  sonic  business  before  the  Board,  begged  to 
be  favoured  by  the  immediate  despatch  of  hi*  business,  inasmuch 
^as,  from  a  change  of  weather  which  had  taken  place  since  his 
departure,  he  wub  certain  that  he  should  have  a  number  of  cases 
waiting  for  him.  On  being  asked  to  explain  the  circumstances 
from  which  he  inferred  the  occurrence  of  disease  with  so  much 
certainty,  he  stated  that  within  his  district  there  was  a  reservoir 
to  feed  a  canal :  that  they  had  let  out  the  water  as  they  were 
accustomed  to  do  in  spring  time  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  itf 
jind  ihnt  wheneTer  such  weather  occurred  as  then  prevailed  during"! 
the  process,  lie  was  sure  to  liave  a  great  number  of  fever  cases 
amongst  tlie  labourers  in  the  village  which  immediately  adjoined 
the  reservoir.  It  appeai-ed  to  be,  in  fact,  a  case  in  which  the  rot 
was  propagated  amongst  the  labourers  in  the  village  under  cir- 
cumstances similar  to  those  before  cited  in  which  it  was  propagated 
amongst  the  sheep. 

The  following  portions  of  evidence  afford  instances  of  the  con- 
ditton  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of  the  country  remains,  from 
the  neglect  of  general  laud  drainage,  than  would  be  conceived 
from  tiuy  a  priori  estimate  of  the  amount  of  prevalent  intelligence 
and  enterprizc. 

Mr,  R,  W.  Martyr,  oneof  tlie  medical  oflScers  of  the  Langport 
union,  thus  describes  the  condition  of  a  large  proportion  of  lus  dia- 
U-icI : — 

"  The  parishes  of  Kingsbury  and  Long  Sutton  being  the  district  Xo, 
1  B  of  the  Langford  union,  the  population  of  which  amounts  to  above 
3,000;  KingBbury,  containing  2,000;  and  Long  Sutton  1,000,  or 
thereabouts.  Both  these  parishes  arc  partly  surrounded  by  low  mea- 
dow land,  and  are  liable  to  frequent  inundations,  oflea  covering  many 
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thousand  Bcro8,  and  eomclimea  to  a  g 

this  land  being  below  the  bed  of  the  main  river  or  drains,  makes  it 
difficult  (when  once  inundated)  iu  very  wet  scaaons  to  draia  or  carry 
the  immense  body  of  water  ihey  often  contain. 

"  These  inundations  are  caused  by  the  banks  of  the  raaiu  rivers 
being  sufficiendy  strung  or  elevated,  and  Irom  the  bridj^s  not  beii 
capacioiis  enough  to  carry  the  immense  body  of  wuler  brought  do^ 
from  the  neighbouring  hiUs  and  country  higher  up,  which,   iu  he«i 
rains,  sometimes  takes  place  so  rapidly  as  to  completely  overdow 
banks  in  twenty-four  hours;  but  besides  the  casual  or  accidcutal  givii 
Way  of  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  it  is  sometimes  done  by  interested  persoi 
fur'lhc  purpose  of  warding  off  the  mischief  from  themselves  by  tbxowini 
it  on  their  ucighbours. 

"  When  iJiese  floods  occur  in  the  winter  season,  and  there  is  but  litdc 
herbage,  or  early  in  the  B])rinj!;,  end  are  followed  by  dry  weather,  the 
surface  of  the  ground  becomes  dry  and  Ijcalthy,  and  they  are  then  higld] 
beneficial  to  the  land,  and  but  little  prejudicial  to  the  heaUli  of  the  sui 
rounding  inhabitants ;  but  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  these  floo(' 
take  place  late  in  April,  May  and  June,  and  cover  hundreds  of  acres 
hay,  some  cut  and  some  uncut,  and  which  must  of  course  rot  on 
gnuind,  the  uffluvia  and  stench  is  then  often  unbearable,  and  h>t:hly  pt 
jmiicial  to  the  health  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  and  it  is 
years  before  the  land  recovers  its  healthy  state,  producing  r< 
rrnik  licrbagp,  and  causing  agues,  fevers*  dysentery,  and  numerous^ 
discaacs.     Many  of  these  evils  may,  I  think,  be  remedial  if  the 
of  large  estates  in  this  neighbourhood  would  interest  themselves  in 
matter :  I  am  persuaded  the  increased  value  of  their  property  woui 
amply  repay  the  outlay  necessary  for  the   purjwse.     When   the  lai 
is  iu  this  unhealthy  state,  it  appears  to  l)c  equally  prejudicial  to  t 
animal  as   the  human   subject,   producing   numerous  diseoBCs  ui 
cattle,  particularly  among  sheep,  many  farmers  losing  the  whole  of 
flocks. 

"  Although  much  remains  to  be  done  to  remedy  the  mischief  Co: 
plained  of,  yet  a  considerable  improvement  has  taken  place  within 
last  twenty  years  by  enclosing  many  of  the  large  commons,  and  by  thai 
nieuns  partially  draining  them;  and  also  by  enlarging  the  l)ack  drains 
which  carry  the  water  to  a  lower  level  into  the  mam  river,  by  whic 
rneuns  it  is  carried  off"  much  sooner,  and  less  mischief  is  done,  than  if 
rcmaiued  longer  on  the  surface  of  the  land. 

'*Ii  is  stated  in  a  verj- old  histurj' of  Somerset,  that  about  300  years  ago, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kingsbury,  Muchelney,  and  Lon| ' 
Lxmd,  were  carried  off  by  a  pestilence   (without  doubt  meaning  a  mal 
mint  fever) ;  and  that  for  many  years  uftcr^vards  it  was  considered  so 
healthy  that  it  WJts  inhabited  solely  by  outlaws,  and  jicrsons  of  the  wo 
character,  a  clear  proof  llie  country  is  iu  a  much  healthier  state  now  than 
Jl  was  iu  lormer  times. 

"  In  addition  to  the  niore  general  causes  of  disease  arising  from  tliefl 

Lte  of  the  country,  and  its  liability  to  inundations,  arc  many  oihcrs 
a  more  local  character,  and  much  easier  of  removal,  in  the  village 
others  thcr 


umonl 


igo. 


many 
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!i  filled  wilh  muddy  wa:er,  and,  In  sununcr,  mud  alone :  the: 
Luated  in  the  front  or  at  the  backof  tiie  cottages,  and  arc  recc] 
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t»clr»  fur  all  manner  of  iilth,  antl  in  certain  sciuona  are  productive  of 
very  serious  diseasest  aiid  at  all  times  highly  iajiiriouii  to  health.  Besides 
the  mud  pits  ahovc  meutionedf  tiiere  ia  scarcely  a  cottage  that  is  noc 
iurruundid  with  all  manner  of  fihh,  oftcutinif^  close  to  the  doors  of  the 
inhahitanta,  very  few  of  the  coltugea  liciug  provided  with  privies,  or  if 

Ititere  be  any,  they  unly  add  to  the  general  nuisance  from  being  open  and 
tit  hout  drains.'* 
■he 
nrff 


Mr,  Oldham,  the  medical  oflficor  of  the  Chesterfield  union,  gives 

lo  foUowinir  account  of  liis  district : — 


•*  Wessington  is  situated  upon  an  elevation,  but  the  houses  ar»  ar- 
n^edurouihl  ai^recn  or  uneucloHcd  comnion,  upon  the  .^^urfuce  of  which 
are  a  great  number  of  small  pools,  which^  fur  the  most  part,  are  stag- 
I  nant.  In  the  winter  seastui  they  overflow,  and  at  this  seosun  the 
I  neighbourhood  appears  less  infected  with  fever.  In  the  summer 
I  months,  and  greater  part  oi  the  spring  and  autumn,  they  are  stagnant, 
I  und  undoubtedly  a  fruitful  suurce  of  malaria;  indeed  the  neighbour* 
^  jicxid  of  Wes'siogton  is  scarcely  ever  free  from  fever  at  these  seasons  of 
HMie  year. 

^^L  **  It  perhaps  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  I  have  attended  a  num- 
^^Ber  of  persons  in  the  neighbourliood  nf  this  common  who  have  been 
^^allacked  with  fever,  who  were  at  the  same  time  well  fed,  and  lived  in 
I      comfortable  and  tolerably  wcll-ventilated  houses." 

Ih  He  then  adduces  instances,  and  proceeds — 
^B^  '*  From  the  facts  l>efore  mentioned,  I  am  led  to  conclude  that  the  dc- 
^^pDmpositroD  constantly  going  un  in  these  small  pools  is  the  source  of  thft^ 
^^laJana,  nod  that  ihe  malaria  so  engendered  propagates  fever.  1st. 
BecMUSe  there  are  cases  of  fever  in  ihis  locality  nearly  all  the  year, 
2d.  Uecause  pau{)ei6,  and  perf«on&  who  are  better  fed,  and  live  in  more 
comfortable  and  belter  ventilated  houses  in  the  ncighlwurhtHMl  of  this 
green  or  common,  are  allacked  with  the  disease,  and,  I  may  say,  almost 
iudiscriuiinately.  3d.  Because  during  the  years  I  have  attended  the 
paupers  of  ilie  djsiricl,  there  has  scarcely  been  a  case  of  fever  in  the 
winter  season  «hen  the  pools  are  overflowed,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
colder,  and  consequently  unfavourable  to  fermentation  und  decompo- 
sition. In  my  opinion  the  only  method  to  remedy  this  evil  wnu'd  Iw  to 
drain  the  common,  which  is  small,  and  its  situation  being  elevated, 
vrould  greatly  facilitate  its  drainage.  Tlie  condition  (if  u  few  ot  the  smaller 
d  more  confined  of  the  tenements  might  be  greatly  improved." 
Mr.  L.  HctjnoliU,  one  of  the  mRdical  officers  of  the  Doro 
ion.  thus  describes  in  his  roiKirt  the  district  whero  some  fever 
e9  occurred : — 

**  Of  those  cases  the  six  first  have  occurred  on  Colston  Common,  a 
all  marshy  spot,  never  drained,  and  containing  several  pools  ex- 
mely  unhealthy,  from  dcciiying  vegetables  that  never  are  removed, 
lis  year  the  same  families  have  been  again  attacked,  and  shall  be  so 
very  year  till  that  nuisance  l)e  removed.     In  a  medical  point  of  view, 
such  commons  are  injurious,  and  they  arc  extremely  expensive  to  llie 
unions,  for  they  cuuse  fever,  asthma,  and  rliumaiisrn,  from  their  inci- 
pient nioisture,'thus  injuring  the  labouring  classe*,  and  heavily  taxing 
the  parish. 
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"  The  fimr  neil  have  occurrcfl  nt  n  place  called  Toad  Ditch  :  it  well 
deserves  the  name  ;  it  is  a  cullcction  of  badly-built  houses,  rei»dered  un- 
hfakhy  from  ihe  large  ditch,  into  which  every  kind  of  refuse  is  poiircd; 
the  removal  of  thai  nuisance  is  imperatively  called  for.  All  these  houses 
have  one  privy  iu  common,  hut  the  ditch  is  the  place  generally  used. 

**  This  district  would  be  much  served  by  encloeing  and  draining 
Colston  Coraroons,  by  keeping  the  »ewcrs  at  Kingston  clean,  and  by 
draining  the  ditch  at  Toad  Ditch.  These  are  the  only  removable  nui- 
sances of  which  I  have  any  knowledge." 

Mr.  Blick,  niediciil  officer  of  the  Bicester  unioD>  describes  the 
pri'valcncc  of  typhus  : — 

*^  This  di<«eaftc  has  been  very  prevalent  in  this  distriet  during  the 
past  year,  indeed  %ve  ure  never  free  from  it.  I  think  its  origin  maybe 
traced,  in  most  instances,  to  u  constant  ex|)Osure  to  an  almosphorc 
loaded  with  malaria,  and  propagated,  in  the  second  place,  by  coulagion, 
so  little  attention  being  paid  to  ])i'evenl  its  dilTustun. 

"  The  malaria  alludfd  to  arises  from  the  decomposition  of  vegetable 
matter  left  upon  Otmoor  (a  marsh  of  about  4000  acres),  by  the  pre- 
vious winter's  flood,  and  acted  upon  by  the  sun,  &c.)  during  the 
summer." 

Mr,  J.  Holt,  i\^^  medical  officer  of  the  Lcighton  Buzzard  union, 
reports : — 

"  I  have  had  only  34  cases  of  remittent  and  intermittent  fevers  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  wliich  is  a  small  number  in  compariftou  to  the  amount 
u-sually  occurring  in  hot  summers.  The  great  prevalence  of  these 
levers  at  such  times  is  attributable  principally  to  the  number  of  slng- 
nant  ponds  and  ditches  which  are  situated  in  the  very  midst  of  many  of 
the  towns  and  villages  of  this  union,  and  which,  in  hot  weather,  become 
quite  putrid  and  offensive  from  the  quantity  of  decaying  animal  and 
vecfclable  matter.  I  have  generally  obser\'ed  that  the  greater  numtwr 
of  these  fevers  occur  in  houses  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
these  ponds,  and  have  no  doubt  is  the  chief  cause  of  nearly  all  tlie  fevers 
of  this  description.  The  villages  to  which  I  more  particuiarly  refer  are 
Egginlon,  Kddlcsbon,  Cheddinglon,  &c." 

The  sanitary  effects  of  road  cleansing,  to  which  house  drainage 
and  road  dniinage  is  auKiiiary,  it  appears  is  not  conhned  to  the 
fit  reels  in  towns  and  the  roads  in  villages,  but  e.\lemis  over  the 
roads  at  a  di:jtance  from  habitations  on  wnicli  there  is  traffic  Dr. 
Harrison,  whosu  testimony  has  been  cited  on  the  subject  of  the 
anulogy  of  the  dis*nisos  of  auimuls  to  those  whicli  alTeel  the 
huniun  constitution,  in  treating  of  the  prevention  of  lever  or  the  rot 
amongst  sheop.  warns  the  shepherd  that,  if  after  providing  drained 
pasture  and  avoiding  "rotting-places"  in  the  fieUls,  nil  his  care 
may  be  frustrated  if  he  do  not  avoid,  with  equal  care,  leading 
the  :^beep  over  wet  and  miry  roads  with  stagnant  ditclies,  which 
arc  as  pernicious  as  the  places  in  the  fiehls  designated  as  "  rolling- 
places. **  lie  is  solicitous  to  impress  the  Aict  that,  the  rot,  i.  e.  the 
typhus  fever,  has  been  conlnicled  in  ton  miinites,  that  sheep  can 

'any  time  be  tainted  in  a  qtiurter  of  an  hour,  while  the  land 
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Fains  its  moisture  and  tho  weather  is  hot  and  sultry."      He 

'OS  the  following  instance,  amongst  others,  of  the  danger  of 

paversing  badly  drained  roads.     "A  gentleman  removed  W  sheep 

>m  a  considerable  distance  to  his  own  residence.     On  coming 

sar  to  a  bridge,  which  is   thrown  over  the  Barling's  river,  one  of 

le  drove  fell  into  a  ditch  and  fractured  its  leg.     The  5he])herd 

imcdiately   took  it  in  his  arra3  to  a  neighl>ouring  house,  and 

It  the  limb.     During  this  time,  which  did  not  occupy  more  than 

hour,  the  remainder  were  left  to  graze  in  the  ditches  and 

ine.     The  tlock  were  then  driven  home,  and  a  month  aftenvards 

le  other  sheep  Joined  its  companions.     The  shepherd  soon  dis- 

tvered  that  all  had  contracted  the  rot,  except  the  lame  sheep; 

id  as  they  were  never  separated  on  any  other  occasion,  it  is  rea- 

inablc  to  conclude  tliat  ihe  disorder  was  acquired  by  feeding  in 

le  road  and  ditch  bottoms."     'I'he  precautions  applicable  to  the 

theep  and  cattle  will  bt»  deeme^l  equally  applicable  lo  the  labour- 

\g  population  who  traverse  such  roads. 

Such  instances  as  the  following,  on  the  prejudicial  effects  of 
idrained  and  neglected  roads,  might  be  multiplied.  Mr.  E,  P. 
«r?ifr,  the  medical  officer  of  Foleshill  union,  in  accounting  for 
iroo  cases  of  fever,  states  : — 

"  Tliesc  cas«s  of  typhus  all  occurred   in   the   same  ncigliboiirhood, 

fhcre  the  rond  is  bsd  and  a  dirty  ditch  of  Mn^iinnl  water  on  each  .>iide 

rt'ii;  the  road   is  generally  overflowed   in  the  wliUer.     The  disease 

rokc  out  in  the  month  of  October;  other  cases  occurred  in  the  some 

ighbourhood  at  the  lime.  " 

'he  nature  of  the  more  common  impediments  which  stand  in  the 
'ay  of  the  removal  of  the  causes  oi'  disease  and  obstacles  lo  pro- 
hiclion  tlescribed  in  the  ]>reccding.  are  noticed  in  the  instances 
diowing.     Others  will  be  adduced  when  the  subject  of  the  legi.s- 

lative  means  of  prevention  are  staled. 

JDr.  Traves,  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  ihe  poor  in  the  Maltoii 

union,  states, — 

t"  The  whole  of  the  low  district  above  alluded  to,  and  c.\tcudinj5  info 
e  Pickering  union,  (known  by  the  name  of  the  Mariahes,  or  Marshes,) 
w  at  did'crcnt  times  within  the  last  few  years  been  the  seat  of  typhus 
id  other  fevers. 
"  Attempts  were  niaile  by  some  of  the  landed  proprietors  a  few  years 
o  to  effect  a  system  of  drainage  and  enibanknicnts  likely  to  prevent 
the  inundations  of  these  rivers  in   wet  seasons,  but  the  attempt  wns 
^^^nudoucd  in  consequence  of  the  reluctance  of  certain   townships   lo 
^Bear   their  portion  of  the  necessary  outlay,  and  any  partial  system  of 
^^mbankraent  is  positively  injurious,  inasmuch  as  the  water  that  is  let  in 
upon  Ihc  land  at  a  higher  point  of  the  river  is  prevented  returning  into 
the  strewn  again  by  an  embankmeut  at  a  lower  point,  so  that  this  water, 
containing  vegetable  matters  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  must  remain 
stagnant  until  evaporated  by  the  sun's  rays,  or  dissipated  by  the  wind; 
cnces  of  fever  occurring  under  these  circumstances  have  repeatedly  come 
under  my  observalion,  as  well  as  that  of  other  moilicul  men  familiar  with 
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the  (lisirici,  ami  this  fruilful  source  of  diftease  (in  6ea«0D»Uke  1639  m<ql 
especially)  will  prububly  nuw  remain  iit  lull  /orce  until  to  Act  oi'  iM 
Ic^iftlature  shall  etfect  a  chimgc  **  I 

Mr.  Thomas  Marjoribanks,  tlie  minister  of  Lochmaben, —      1 
"  No  means  of  any  consequence,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  yet  been 
tried  to  remedy  the  eril,  the  removal  of  such  substances  as  genemie 
^olaria.     There  are  no  scaveii^'erb  appointed  for  the  removal  of  uui* 
Wncea.     One  great  mean  of  preventing  the  generation  of  malaria  (in 
^Opinion)  would  be  the  lowering  of  the  bed  of  the  river  Annan,  vhic 
Vould  to  a  |;reat  extent  free  the  surrounding  lands  of  stagnant  water, 
greater  fttciliiics  for  draining,  improve  the  system  of  farming,  ksseit 
rifck  of  dBmugo,  and  increase  the  quantity  as  well  as  improve  the  qualil 
of  the  food  which  the  low  lands  ])rodurc,  and  ni  every  way  conduce  to 
the  comfort  nnd  cicflnlincss  of  the  inhabitants.     It  is  computed  ihat  in 
conscqueuco  of  the  tluoding  of  the  Annnn,  damage  during  the  last  fuur 
years  has  been  done  to  the  amount  of  G,000/.,  and  this  alung  only  about 
three  miles  of  its  course.     The  projwrty  is  very  much  subdivided,  and|^ 
in  Consequence,  poverty  and  want  has  increased  to  a  great  extent  am< 
tliC  small  proprietors.'* 

In  dosing  this  exposition  of  the  state  of  the  chief  external  e\*il 
that  afifect  the  sanitary  condition  of  tho  labouring  population, 
may  be  observed  that  the  experience,  on  which  the  conclusioi 
,rest   as   to   the   principles   of  prcveniion    is   neither   recent    m 
'confined  to  this  country.     That  which  i»  newels  the  advantage 
I  we  possess  beyond  otlier  times,  and  perhaps  beyond  all   otUi 
'countries,  in  capital  and  practical   science    for   its    applicatioi 
TJic  experience  of  the  advantage  of  public  sewers  to  tiic  hcoltl 
of  a  town  populutiou  is  nearly  as  old  as  Rome  itself.     I  maj 
refer  with  \I.  Du  Chiktclet  to  the  experience  of  that  city,  to 
.illustrate  the  conaequences  of  neglects,  such  as  are  manifest  amidst 
largo  masses  of  the  comnumity  throughout  the  country,  and  arc 
puliully    d-splayed    in   llie   mortuary   revjisters  first   cited.     Hi 
gives  the  details  from  the  treatise  De  Advcntitiis  Romani  Ccei 
(jnafitafihus,  by  the  celebrated  Italian  physician   Lancisi,  wl 
di*cply  studied  the  sanitary  condition  of  Rome,  and  wrote  several 
admirable  works  on  the  subject,  which  had  the  happy  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  pope  to  cleanse  and  drain  the  city  : — 

"  Tlie  barbarians  of  every  tribe  having  several  times  pillaged  ai 
.  tacked  the  city  of  Rome,  the  acqueducts  were  destroyed,  and  the  wuter. 
spreading  into  (he  surrounthng  plains,  formed  marshes,  which  cenlti- 
buti'd  greuily  to  render  uniubabitubte  the  Rurroundiug  country. 

**  The  aqueducts  existing  no  Uuiger,  tlie  sewers  and  privies  vcv^^ 
alike  neglected,  and  produced  serious  and  fre(|uent  5ickne<;ses,  whicj^|< 
were  more  effectual  in  destroying  the  |)opulalion  than  the  arms  of  th^™ 
barborians.  All  the  historians  of  these  remote  times,  and  parliculHrly 
St.  Gregory,  in  his  Homilies,  and  the  deacon  John,  in  the  Life  of  lh|^^ 
saint,  gi\e  a  frightful  picture  of  llie  ciiy  of  Rome.  The  nir  became  l^B 
vitiated  that  plagues  and  fevers  of  a  malignant  charocter  continually  i 
enrrifd  on  their  ravages  to  such  a  )K»int  that  IVter  Damien,  writing  in 
the  eleventh  century  ig  Fop«  Nicholas  11.,  to  iutreal  him  to  accept  his 
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ffMipiaiioii,  alleged  as  the  pretext  tlie  duiig-er  be  r&a  every  iualant  of 
UttiDgr  ^i^  ^''^  '^y  i^maining^  in  the  town. 

"  It  was  principally  during-  llie  abode  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  thai 
all  which  re^rdb  health  was  iK-|;lecled  at  Uume,  and  some  hi^lnriaiia 
have  not  hesiintcd  to  attribute  to  this  negligence  the  depopulation  of 
tlie  town,  which  was  reduced  in  a  hlllc  time  to  30,000  iuhubJtantH, 

••  Things  reniatned  in  this  Male  to  the  end  of  the  fourtecmh  century, 
an  epoch  at  which  the  popes,  resuming;  the  ancient  labours,  rcslorea^ 
thingft  lo  their  proper  condition  ;  a  new  title  to  glory  of  Leo  X.,  who 
of  alt  the  popoB  was  the  one  who  occupied  himself  with  this  important 
object  in  the  mo«l  especiul  innnner. 

"  JC  is,  in  part,  to  ttiese  precautions  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  population  of  Rome,  which,  from  30,000  souI»,  reached 
in  a  short  time  to  8*^,000  ;  audit  in  a  thing  worthy  of  our  attention  that 
after  the  death  of  this  pontiff  the  population  f|uickty  felt  to  the  number 
of  32,000,  because,  according  to  the  contemporary  authors,  everything 
having  been  neglected,  the  first  culaniitiea  were  renewed. 

**  Hri\ipily  for  Rome  this  btate  of  things  did  not  continnc  long, 

^ausc  all  successive  popes,  instructed,  it  nppenrs,  by  the  experience 
W ancient  time^,  having  curried  on  immenFU  labours,  and  constructed 
fresh  sewere,  have  given  to  (he  air  of  this  city  the  necessary  purity." 

Italy  presents  iastaiiceSj  though  comparatively  modern,  of  the 
loval  of  disease  by  land  drainage: — 

**  At  Vareggio,*'  obsenes  M.  Villcrm^,  '*in  the  principality  of  Lucca, 
the  inhabitants,  few  in  number,  barbarous,  and  miserable,  were  annually^- 
from  time  iinmenionul,  attacked  about  the  same  period  with  agues; 
but  in  1741  floodgates  were  constructed,  which  permitted  the  escupe 
into  the  sea  of  (be  waters  from  the  marshes,  preventing  ul  the  same 
time  the  ingre&&  of  the  ocean  lo  these  marshes  both  from  tides  and 
Morms.  This  conlrivoncc,  which  permanently  suppressed  the  marsh, 
nlso  expelled  the  fevers.  In  stiort,  the  canton  of  Varcggio  is  at  the 
present  day  one  of  the  healthiest,  most  industrious,  and  richest  on  the 
coast  of  Tnficany  ;  and  a  por(  of  those  families  whose  boorish  ancestors 
sunk  under  the  epidemics  of  the  aria  cativo,  without  knowledge  to  pro- 
tect themselves,  enjoy  a  healtli,  a  vigour,  a  longevity,  and  a  moral 
character  unknown  to  their  ancestors." 

The  hislorios  of  other  cities,  and  particularly  of  Paris,  afford 
illustrations  of  the  effects  of  tho  neglect  of  public  cleansing,  which 
b^gin  in  the  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the  superior  officers,  and 
continue  in  the  predominance  of  ignorance  and  obscure  inlore&tB 
of  a  multitude  in  the  present  day: — 

'*  For  jwveral  years  the  suppression  of  an  enormous  cesspool  at  Paris 
near  the  Darriere  des  Fourncaux  was  implored  by  the  inhabitants. 
Placed  under  the  predominant  winds,  it  was  a  pfrmancni  cause  of  »n- 
noyance  lo  the  quarters  of  St.  liermain  and  St.  Jacques.  But  all  peti- 
tions were  in  vain.  A  singular  occurrence  brought  about  the  evrnt  for 
which  the  people  had  prayed  more  than  uO  years.  In  a  bunting  pBriy, 
the  Prince  of  Conde  was  carried  by  a  tiery  horse  towards  this  same 
cesspool ;  finding  it  impossible  to  turn  the  animal,  the  prince  had  the 
presence  of  mind  tu  throw  himself  on  the  ground,  bul  the  horse  darted 
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forwurrl  into  the  ceRspool  andclisuppcared.  Ttie  next  day  an  order  VM 
i&}^iied  from  Versailles,  enjoiniiig  M.Lenoir^  iho  Ueutennnt  of  police,  Ifl 
nU  up  the  cesspool^  wliich  was  accordingly  done."  m 

A  particular  evil  had  aitractod  the  altentiou  of  an  able  minislGn 
who  had  recourse  to  the  expedient  which  we  have  seen  receniM 
re-discoveretl  and  introduced  into  practice  into  one  section  of  lA 
sewerage  of  London  : —  ■ 

'^  Th(?  grenl  sewer  of  Montmartre  beinj;  uncovered,  and  the  fall  CH 
cceditigly  hmall.  it  was  easily  choked,  and  spread  infection  through  «■ 
the  nt>in;libourhood.  Turcot  thought  Uiat  the  hest  method  to  nbtainfl 
rcitdy  tlow  for  the  muddy  waters  it  received  was  to  wash  it  by  freqiieiil 
currents.  A  vast  reservoir,  capable  of  containing  about  22,000  med 
KureH  of  water,  was  in  cou!iequence  established  at  Llie  opeutntr  of  thfl 
Bewf  r,  op|XJsite  the  Rue  des  Filles-du-Calvairc.  The  waters  of  Bell 
Itiville  were  conducted  there,  tnp^ether  with  tho!»e  of  two  wells  du^  n 
the  vicinity.  This  volume  of  water  was,  on  certain  days,  let  into  tin 
muin  sewer  by  means  of  (lood-gates,  which  could  be  oiKned  at  plcasurn 
The  scouring  of  the  sewer  by  a  current  of  living  water  attracted  ibfl 
public  attention,  and  pro<]uced  the  most  happy  results.  Shortly  ihfl 
pcuple  conid  dwell  on  tlie  cnuHnes  of  L)iis  ancicni  ditch  without  fear  (M 
dangerous  exhalation^.  The  iiuarleis  of  the  Faubourg  Moutmurtre,  <■ 
thcChatisHiic-d'Aiitin, ofthc  Villc-PEvOque,  ond  (if  the  Faubourg  M 
Hunore^  became  pupulated.  At  length  the  Itiud  was  so  valuable  H 
these  dilfcreut  quarters  that  the  possessors  of  the  banks  of  the  &ew^| 
demanded  and  obtained  the  {Krmission  to  cover  it  over  at  their  own 
expense." 

The  mode  of  cleansing  had,  however,  been  before  proposed  by 
another  minister : — 

*'  In  the  conferences  which  were  held  in  1666  and  1667  at  the  houw 
of  the  Chancellor  Scguier  respecting  the  grand  police  of  the  kingdor 
a  Ihorongh  exnmintition  was  made  of  the  sewers  of  Pari5,  which  bc{ 
to  multiply.    The  minutes  uf  the&e  sittings  still  exist.    We  see  there 
opinions  given  on  the  subject  by  each  of  the  members  of  the  commit 
fiion,  and   pjirticulurly   by  Colbert,  who   in  the  sitting  of  the   13lh 
January,  proposed,  as  the  best  method  of  cleansing  the  sewers, 
establish  several  fountains  in   the  qunrters  where  they  were  necessai 
and  nt  the  side  of  each  of  them  a  reservoir  of  15  measure^,  whi< 
ahouUl  be  let  out  all  at  once.     Nothing*  assuredly,  couM  W  better  thsa 
this  proposition.     Rut  one  thing  was  wanting  to  the  minister^— the 
water  could  not  be  procured.** 

liut  thi*  water,  though  abundant  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  is  sli^H 
wanted,  and  the  cause  of  the  want  is  thus  noticed  by  M.  Du  Ch^H 
telel  :—  "~ 

'*  Parts  possesses  an  immense  mass  of  water,  which  can  be  di»tri^ 
luted  into  every  quarter  and  every  house.  Does  the  demand  multipjB 
with  the  pipes?  Assuredly  not,  and  one  might  well  be  surprised  ^H 
Fee  the  negligence  and  npnthy  of  proprietors  in  this  respect.  SoO^H 
pcmuns  odducc  the  fact  to  prove  th:it  seven  litres*  of  water  s^H 
suincieni  for  the  inhabitants  uf  Puri?,  whilst  sixty  are  necessary  fi|^| 
JjL  *  A  liUv  it  oac  i^iut  mid  a  twentieth.  ^^| 
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mdnti,  nnd  still  more  for  Kdinbtiri^h.  But  if  we  look  closer  (o  the 
tnduct  of  the  proprietors,  we  shall  finrl  thnt  it  proceeds  from  cnlcula- 
tioiiR  well  understood.  It  is  the  certainty  that  they  will  have  sooner 
to  empty  the  cesspools  which  scares  them.  This  operation,  and  the 
expease  it  often  brings  with  it,  influences  the  venal  propensities  of 
the  proprietors.  Is  it  likely  that  Lhey  will  pay  for  water  of  which 
the  incviiuble  result  will  be  to  muhiply  the  number  of  operations  (hey 
Ireud  the  most,  and  which  increase  the  expense  in  an  enormous  pro- 
irlion?  Thus  the  actual  state  of  our  cesspools,  and  the  mode  of 
iptyin^  them  now  in  use,  are,  in  our  opinion,  the  principal  causes 
rhich  prevent  individuals  from  takings  the  water,  and  which  retard  the 
iriod  in  which  the  city  will  receive  the  interest  of  the  enormous  sums 
lul  it  has  devoted,  and  still  devotes  daily,  to  the  supply  of  water.*' 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  Ipjrislalure  will  give  the 
wcrs  and  direct  the  means  requisite  in  this  country,  to  furnish 
To  every  city  in  Europe  a  practical  demonstration  that  by  tlie  art 
of  the  engineer,  the  obstacle  to  improvement,  formed  by  the  great 
:jjense   and  annoyance  of  removing  tlie  refuse   of  houses  and 
eeLs  may  be  rendered  inconsiderable.     In  Paris  the  interests  of 
irbulent  bodies  of  men.  the  wuter-carriei-s.  and  anotlier  class  of 
ten  called  tlie  cliirtbnuiers,  who  live  by  raking  for  what  they  can 
bd  amongst  the  refuse  cast  into  the   streets,   arc    opposed   to 
illy  chunffe  which  will  reduce  the  charge  of  itnperfect  cleansing, 
id  the  disease  promoted  by  filth.     The  general  practice  in  that 
leiropolis  is  to  cast  all  the  rubbish  of  the  house  into  the  street  on 
le  overnight,  or  before  seven  o'clock  in  llie  morning,  when  men 
„lend  with  carts  to  sweep   it   up  and  remove  it.      In  the  nit^ht- 
fcimc^  however,  the  cliiffonnier  comes  with  a  lantern  and  rakes 
Lraongst  the  refuse,  and  picks  from  it  bones,  rags,  or  whatever 
lay    have    been   thrown    away    by    accident,    or    the    careless- 
ness of  the  servants.     The  offensive  filth  of  their  persons  and  their 
;cupation,  makes  them  outcasts  from  other  classes  of  workmen  ; 
ley  sleep  amidst  their  collections  of  refuse,  and  Uiey  are   idle 
[uring  the  day;  they  are  like   all   ineu  who  live  under  such  cir- 
jumstances,  prone  to  indulgence  in  ardent  spirits;  being  degraded 
id  savage,  they  are  ready  to  throw  away  their  wretched  lives  on 
rery  occasion.     There  are  nearly  20(K-l  of  the  chiftbnniers  alone 
Paris,  and  they  and  the  water-carriers  wore  conspicuous  actors 
the  revolution  of  1830.     During  the  administration  of  Casimir 
*errier  the  householders  had  complained  of  the  inconvenient  mode 
»f  cleansing  the  streets  by  large  lieavy  carts  drawn  by  three  horses, 
rhicli,  during   their  slow  progress  tliroughout  the  day,  oljstrucl 
!«  public  thoroughfares  and  occasion  great  inconveniences,  espe- 
jially  in  the  narrow  streets. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834,  when  the  cliolera  broke  out, 
the  attention  of  the  atithorities  was  directed  to  sanitary  meastiros, 
and  the  municipality  decided  that  the  cleansing  of  the  streets 
should  be  done  by  contract,  by  a  quick  relay  of  carts  of  a  smaller 
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anil  more  coavenient  shape,  drawn  by  singio  horHes  ;  ami  in  order 
to  diminish  the  inconvenience  of  the  presence  of  theae  improved 
vehicles,  the  contractor  was  allowed  to  collect  one  load  for  each 
of  his  carls  on  the  over-night,  which  wotdd  have  led  to  a  practice 
similar  to  that  of  London;  where  the  dust-carts  take  the  refuse 
direct  from  the  house  without  any  deposit  in  the  streets.     But  in 
this  arrangement  an  important  interest  had  been  overlooked ;  th« 
chiffoniers,  who  were  said  to  have  been  aided  and  directed  by  the 
owners  and  men  belonging  to  the  superseded  vehicles,  rose  ia 
revolt,  attacked  and  drove  away  the  conductors,  broke  to  piece* 
the  new  carts,  threw  the  fragments  intothe  river, or  made  bontire» 
with  them.     Unfortunately  at  that  time  the  cholera  had  broken 
out    at  Paris.     The  mobs  of  chiffonniers  which  collected  on  the 
following  day  were  swollen  by  other  crowds  of  ignorant,  terrified, 
and  savage  people,  who  were  persuiuled  that  the  deaths  from  the 
strange  plague  were  occasioned  by  poi'^on.     "  My  agents/'  says  tho 
then  prefei  of  police,  in  an  account  of  this  revolt,  '•  could  not  bo 
at  all  points  at  once,  to  oppose  the  furj'  of  those  crowds  of  men 
with  naki*d  arms  and  haggard  6gures*,  and  sinister  looks,  who 
are  never  soen  in  ordinary  times,  and  who  seemed  on  this  day  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  earth.     Wishing  to  judge  myself  of  the 
foundation  for  the  alarming  reports  that  were   brought  to  me,  I 
went  out  alone  and  on   foot.     I  had   great  difficulty  in  getting 
thi-ongh  these  dense  mas«es,  scarcely  covered  with  filtliy  rags;  no 
description  could  convey  their  hideous  aspect,  or  the  sensation  of 
terror  which  the  hoarse  and  ferocious  cries  created.     Although  I 
am  not  easily  moved,  1  at  one  lime  feared  for  the  safety  of  Paris 
—of  honest  people  and  their  property."     In  fact  the  riot  was  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  that  had  been  wilneased  in  that  city,  and  it 
was  not  suppressed  without  great  exertions  and  some  loss  of  life. 
The  anxieties  which  it  occasioned  lo  the  minister,  Casimir  Perrier, 
and  his  disgtist  at  the  political  use  made  of  it,  were  considered  to 
have  contributed  to  his  death.     He  was  himself  attack(»d  with  the 
cholera,  and  died  a  few  days  after.     Shortly  before  his  death. 
when  expressing  his  disgtist,"he  said  to  the  profet.  •*  My  friend, 
we  arc  harnessed   to  a  vile  carriage."     '*  Truly  so,"  replied  the 
prefet,  -«  and  the  ways  are  dreadfully  dirty."     The  material  wa)*s 
of  the   city  continued  as  they  were,  the  prefet  seeing  that  the 
mtroductiou  of  the  new   carls  became  "  a  motive  to  discontent 
and  coUijiion,"  took  u|K)n   himself  to  set  aside  tiie  contract  with 
the  contnietor,  who,  ho  stales,  received  no  other  compensation  for 
h\t  ln%«csi  than  a  permission  whicli  he  could  not  use  to  collect  llw 
r«ru»«  during  the  day,  and  the  chifibnniers  continue  lo  the  prespni 
rnie  III  (li^.  exorcise  of  their  wretched  vocation  at  the  expense  of 
^"^public  henltli  and  cleanliness. 
^^^1^"  course  of  the  present  inquiry  shows  how  strongly  circum- 
^HKita  ^^^^  ^^  gorernable  govern  the  habits  of  the  population, 
^^^■■r  *<^«  io«t«nces  appear  almost  to  breed  the  species  of  the 
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popiiiaiion.  Conceiving  it  probable  tbat  the  aniotmt  of  filth  left 
by  deffctive  cleiinsing  had  its  corresponding  descriplion  of  persons, 
I  made  inqnirica  of  the  Commisftionerg  of  MefropoUtun  Police. 
From  returns  which  they  obtained  from  tlieir  siiperintondenLs,  it 
appears  that  of  the  class  of  bone- pickers,  miid-rakers,  people  living, 
on  the  produce  of  dung-heaps  in  mews,  courts,  yards,  and  bye 
lanes  insufficient  cleansed/  598  are  known  to  the  police.  From 
an  observation  of  llie  proi>orlion  of  filthy  children  and  adults  whO] 
appear  amidst  refuse  whenever  there  are  new  buiUlin^'s  and  an 
unusual  quantity  of  rubbish,  and  from  other  circumstatice»,  I 
believe  that,  were  the  refuse  of  houses  daily  cast  into  the  s^trcets  in 
London  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Paris.  London  would  soon 
have  as  largo  and  as  dangerous  a  population  of  the  chiflbnnier 
clasA.  lam  informed  by  Sir  Charles  Shaw,  the  chief  commisi»ioner 
of  police  at  Manchester,  that  there  are  302  of  ihem  known  within 
tlie  police  jurisdiction  of  that  town  also.  He  complains  that  thoy 
have  heretofore  been  licensed  in  their  occupation;  that  the  children 
are  pilferers,  and  occupy  the  attention  of  the  police,  and  furnish  a 
large  quota  to  the  stock  of  juvenile  delinquents  and  the  population 
of  tho  prisons.  I  am  informed  that  in  Bath  there  arc  about 
100  of  them  known;  and  in  other  towns  and  places  I  have  little 
doubt  that  thev  wouhl  be  found  in  like  proportions,  whicli  approacli 
the  proportions  of  the  staled  numbers  of  chiftbnniers  to  the  popu- 
lation of  Paris.  Tliese  degraded  creatures  are  also  found  amongst 
the  inmates  of  the  workhouses,  and  the  close  identity  of  their  habits 
ivith  thode  of  the  chiffonniers  of  Paris  afford  a  striking  proof  of  the 
similarity  of  the  poptdation  produced  by  similarity  of  circum- 
stances.    They  are  thus  described  to  me  by  an  eye-witness : — 

"  The  bone-pirkcra  arc  the  tlirtiest  of  all  the  inmaiea  of  our  work- 
house ;  I  have  seen  them  take  n  hone  from  a  dung-heap,  and  gnaw  it 
whdc  reeking  hot  with  tlie  fermentation  of  decay.  Bones,  from  which 
the  meat  had  been  cut  raw,  and  which  had  still  thin  strips  of  tiesh 
adhering  to  them,  they  scraped  carefully  with  their  knives,  and  put  the 
bit»»  no  mutter  how  befouled  with  dirt,  into  a  wallet  or  pocket  Mpnro- 
priuled  to  the  purpose.  They  have  told  mc,  that  whether  in  broth  or 
grilled,  they  were  the  most  savoury  dish  that  could  be  imagined.  I  have 
not  observed  that  these  creatures  were  ravage,  but  they  were  thorougldj' 
debuted.  Often  hardly  human  in  appearance,  they  had  neither  humane 
tastes  nor  sympathies,  nor  even  humrm  sensations,  for  they  rcvcllf^d  in  the 
filth  which*  is  grateful  to  dogs,  and  other  lower  animals,  and  which  to 
our  tt]>prchension  is  redolent  only  of  nausea  and  abomination." 

The  following  rejKirt  from  one  of  the  superintendents  to  tho 
Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  describes  the  manner 
in  which  Ihey  appear  to  the  police,  their  moral  character,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  means  of  prevention  : — • 

**  With  reference  to  the  qxicstion  of  the  Comraisflioncrs  as  to  the  means 
of  subsistence  of  that  portion  of  the  population  which  at  present  exists 
by  picking  bones  in  the  bye-lanes,  &c.,  in  the  event  of  those  places  being 
properly  cleansed,  I  am  of'opinion  that  they  would  be  comiKllcd  to  adopt 
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some  more  laboriuus  and  useful  meaiia  of  ubtaining  a  livelthoocl^  bucr^^I 
field  labour,  &c.  They  are  at  present  an  idle,  dissolute  class,  prowlii^H 
about  the  stables,  yards,  backs  of  premises,  nnd  lanes,  wUlinij  lo  comn^^H 
petty  fcluny  wherever  opportunity  presents  itself.  Whde  it  would  rcmn^^^ 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insiant  removal  of  filth  from  the  melropa^^| 
must  prove  beneticial  to  the  iicalth  of  the  inhabitants."  ^^1 

It  will  then  be  found  to  be  an  tiltimately  beneficial  effect  of  the 
removal  of  the  circumstancps  by  the  ni.loj)tion  of  such  modes  of 
cleansing  as  diminish  the  prt-valent  amount  of  filth  or  filthy  pro^^ 
cesses,  that  it  will  force  a  change  to  other  occupations  of  a  I^j^H 
degrading  character,  and  (liniim«h  the  nmulicr  of  persons  "  brougH^^ 
lip"  to  tlicm.     Any  provision  of  the  nature  of  a  poor  law  may  be 
said  to  be  bndly  constructed  which  does  not  allow  the  exercise 
a  discretionary  autliority  to  alleviate  any  severe  inconveniences 
the  poorest  classes  from  such  changes.     For  the  sake  of  prevet 
ing  the  growth  of  the  like  misery,  it  would  probably  be  found 
good  civic  economy  to  maintain  the  whole  of  the  existing  class  ' 
idlenesSj  if  idleness  were  not  in  itself  a  curse  to  them.     I  menti 
this,  because  the  parish  ofEcers  frequently  opposoimproveil  mod< 
of  paving  and  efGcient  cleansing,  (as  they  generally  opposed  ll 
new  police  on  the  ground  that  it  diminislied  the  means  of  sul 
sistence  of  decrepit  old  men  as  watchmen.)  for  the  avowed  roa-^^ 
that  it  is  expedient   to  keep  the  streets  in  their  present  state 
filth  in  order  to  keep  up  the  means  of  employing  indigent  persons 
asairect-sweepers  and  sweepers  of  crossings  in  removing  it. 

It  is  found  iu  the  metropolis  to  be  a  beneficial  result  of  the 
Increase  of  the  practice  of  removing  night-soil  by  llie  self-actii 
process  of  water-closets  communicating  with  the  sewers,  that 
I  prevents  the  increase  of  the  number  of  nigUtmen  formerly  requistt 
for  the  performance  of  that  oflensive  and  dangerous  labour,  and 
in  the  metropolis  diminifshiiig  the  number. 

Vet  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind,   that  until  more    coniph 
measures  are  adopted,  even  the  services  of  such  agents  arc  , 
improvement,   and   in  crowded  cities  arc  only  neglected  at  ll 
expense  of  the  degradation  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  laboiirli 
.population.     An  example  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  stale  of  soi 
'districts  mentioned  by  Dr.Speer,  who  in  his  account  of  the 
eases  of  the  lower  orders  iu  Dublin,  given  in  the  Dublin  HusptI 
Reports,  noticed  the  fact  that  the  fever  cases  always  came  U 
the  filthy  district:* ;  and  he  observes, 

"  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  rapidity  with  which    contagion  oi 
spreads.     Boiti  in  and  out  of  doors,  ii  seems  fticililatcd  In  every  wa; 
wiiliiu  doors  every  article  of  furniture  and  wcarina:  apparel  is  disfigni 
with  filih;  every  s|K>t  seems  encrusted  with  its  layers,  and  the   fouU 
odours  ubound  everywhere.  Out  of  doors,  at  least  in  warm  seasons, 
churchyards,  slaughter-houses,  and  the  massies  of  tilth  and  offal  wil 
whicli  our  streets  and  lanes  are  di&gruccd,  coiilribule  no  lesstu  ilic  pro- 
pagation of  coniugion.     In  ihc  larger  and  belter  streets,  the  cIcansiDH 
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IS  very  well  attended  to,  but  in  the  narrmv  and  crowded  ones,  where  the 
necessity  ol'its  rcindvul  is  infinitely  sp-caler,  lUe  lieaps  of  tillh  ure  truly 
disgraceruj.  In  some  of  my  visits  I  have  been  obliged  to  wade  through 
masses  of  tiltli  ennn^Ii  to  sicken  tlie  stoutest  and  Blrongest — ntas&CH 
which  have  remained  undisturbed  for  months  perhups  for  years,  rmd 
thus  {^nerstin^  the  uioKt  putrid  clT1uvi!i.  We  know  that  veirctables 
are  very  dear  in  our  markeis.  Why?  Because  our  ^rdcns  are  not 
sufliciently  manured;  this  rnanure  hes  in  our  lanes  and  alleys, and  only 
wants  collecting ;  l}Ut  what  would  this  he  comp:ir(^d  with  the  benefits 
from  the  purification  of  our  atmosphere  which  its  removal  would 
produce?  " 

'rite  condition  of  large  rural  dislricls  in  the  immediali^  vicinity 
of  the  towns,  and  of  the  poorest  districts  of  tlie  towns  themselves, 
presents  a  sin^^ular  contrast  in  tlie  nature  of  the  agenrics  by  which 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  is  impaired.  VVitlun  the  towns  wo 
find  tlie  bouses  and  streets  filthy,  the  air  foetid,  disease,  typhus, 
and  other  epidemics  rife  amotigst  the  population,  biinging,  in  the 
train,  deslitulion  and  the  need  of  pecuniary  as  well  as  medical  relief; 
all  mainly  arising  from  the  presence  of  the  richest  materials  of 
production,  the  complete  absence  of  which  wotdd,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, restore  health,  avert  the  recurrence  of  disease,  and,  if  properly- 
applied,  would  promote  abundance,  cheapen  food,  and  increase  the 
demand  for  beneficial  labour.  Outside  the  afflicted  districts,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  them,  as  in  the  adjacent  rural  districts, 
we  find  the  aspect  of  the  country  poor  and  thinly  clad  witit  vege- 
tation, except  rushes  and  plants  favoured  by  a  superabundance  of 
moisture,  the  crops  meagre,  the  labouring  agricultural  population 
few,  and  afflicted  ivitli  rheumatism  and  other  maladies,  arisinor 
from  damp  and  an  excess  of  water,  wliich,  if  removed,  would  relieve 
tlieni  from  a  cause  of  disease,  the  land  from  iiu  impediment  lo  pro- 
duction, and  if  conveyed  for  tlie  use  of  the  town  population,  wotdd 
give  that  population  the  clement  of  wliich  they  stand  in  peculiar 
need,  as  a  means  to  relieve  them  from  that  which  is  their  own  cause 
of  depression,  and  return  it  for  use  on  the  lantl  as  a  means  of  the 
highest  fertility.  The  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  evils,  and  that 
they  are  removable  is  not  more  certain  than  that  their  renioval 
would  be  attended  bv  reductions  of  existing  burdens,  and  might  bo 
rendered  productive  of  general  advantage,  if  due  means,  guided  by 
science,  utid  applied  by  properly  qualilied  officers,  be  resorted  to. 
The  imi>edimciits  arising  from  the  existing  state  of  the  law  and  of 
its  local  administration,  form  a  subject  for  separate  rcprcscniation. 

Before  staling  the  cost  in  life  and  money  attributable  to  the 
noxious  causes  external  to  the  dwelling,  it  is  desirable  lo  notice 
other  noxious  causes,  wiihin  the  recognised  province  of  legislativo 
interference,  that  appear  to  be  similarly  under  control,  namely. 
the  overcrowiliufr  of  places  where  large  numbers  are  as-iombled 
together,  such  as  the  overcioutling  of  places  of  work. 
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III. — CIRCUMSTANCES  CHIEFLY  IN  THE  INTERNAL  ECONOMY  AND 
BAD  VENTILATION  OF  PLACES  OF  WORK;  WORKMEN'S  LODGING- 
HOUSES.  DWELLINGS,  AND  THE  DOMESTIC  HABITS  AFFECTING 
THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  LAHOURINO  CLASSES. 

The  evils*  arising  from  the  bad  ventilation  of  places  of  work  will 
probably  be  most  distinctly  brought  to  view,  by  the  consideration  of 
the  evidence  as  to  its  etfects  on  one  particular  class  of  workpeople. 

The  frequency  of  cases  of  early  deaths,  and  orphanage,  and 
widowhood  amongst  one  class  of  labourers,  the  journeymen  tailors, 
led  me  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to  the  causes  affecting  them; 
and  I  submit  the  following  evidence  for  peculiar  consideration, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of  one  predominant  cause; — 
bad  ventilation  or  overcrowding,  and  the  consequences  on  the 
moral  habits,  the  loss  of  healthful  existence  and  happiness  to  the 
labourer,  the  loss  of  profit  to  the  employer,  and  of  produce  to  the 
community,  and  the  loss  in  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  desti- 
tution, which  original  cause  (the  bad  ventilation)  we  have  high 
scientific  authority  for  stating  to  be  easily  and  economically  con- 
trollable. 

Mr.  Tliomas  Brownlow,  tailor,  aged  52: — 

"  It  is  stated  that  you  have  been  a  journeyman  tailor,  and  now  work  for 
yourself.  At  what  description  of  places  have  you  worked  ? — I  have  always 
worked  at  the  largest  places  in  London ;  one  part  of  my  time  I  worked 
at  Messrs  Allen's,  of  Old  Bond-street,  where  I  worked  eight  years ;  at 
another  part  of  my  time  I  worked  at  Messrs.  Stultze's,  in  Clifford-street, 
where  I  worked  four  years.  At  Messrs.  Allen's  they  had  then  from 
80  to  100  men  at  work;  at  Messrs.  Stultze's  they  had,  when  I  worked 
there,  about  250  men. 

"  Will  you  describe  the  places  of  work,  and  the  effects  manifested  in  the 
health  of  the  workmen  ? — The  place  in  which  we  used  to  work  at  Mestfs. 
Allen's  wus  a  roi»m  where  80  men  worked  together.  It  was  a  room 
about  16  or  18  yards  long,  and  7  or  8  yards  wide,  lighted  with  skylights; 
the  men  were  close  together,  nearly  knee  to  knee.  In  summer  time 
the  heat  of  the  men  aud  the  heat  of  the  irons  made  the  room  20  or 
30  degrees  higher  than  the  heat  outside;  the  heat  was  then  most  suffo- 
cating, especially  after  the  candles  were  lighted.  I  have  known  young 
men,  tailors  from  the  country,  faint  awny  in  the  sliop  from  the  excessive 
Iieat  and  closeness ;  persons,  working-mcti,  coming  into  the  shop  to  see 
some  of  the  men,  used  to  complain  of  the  heat,  nnd  also  of  the  smell  as 
intolerable  ;  the  smell  occasioncfl  by  the  heat  of  the  irons  and  the  various 
breaths  of  the  men  really  was  at  times  intolerable.  The  men  sat  as 
loosely  as  they  possibly  could,  and  the  perspiration  ran  from  them  from 
the  heat  and  the  closeness.  It  is  of  fiequcnt  occurrence  in  such  work- 
shops that  light  suits  of  clothes  arc  spoiled  from  the  perspiration  of  the 
hand,  and  the  dust  and  flue  which  arises  darkening  the  work.  I  have 
seen  40/.  or  50/.  worth  of  work  spoiled  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
season  from  this  cause. 

"In  what  condition  are  these  work-places  in  winter? — ^They  arc  more 
iheslthy  in  winter,  as  the  heat  from  the  candles  and  the  closeness  is 
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much  greater.  Any  cold  currents  of  air  which  come  in  give  aunnyanoe 
to  lUoscwho  ore  sitlin!^  near  the  draught.  There  iscontjnueJ  srjuubbling 
as  lo  the  wiiidowB  being  opened;  those  who  arc  near  the  windows,  ana 
who  do  not  feel  the  heat  so  "much  a&  ibc  men  near  the  stoves,  objecting 
to  their  being  opened.  The  oldest,  who  hod  been  inured  to  the  lieat. 
did  uot  like  the  cold,  and  genetally  j)revBilcd  in  keeping  out  the  cold  or 
the  fresh  air.  Such  hafi  been  the  btate  of  tlic  alinovuhere,  that  in  the 
very  coldest  nights  large  thick  tallow  candles  (quarter  ot  a  pound  candles) 
have  melted  and  fallen  over  from  the  hi-at. 

"  What  was  the  cllect  of  this  state  of  the  work- places  upon  the  hahils 
of  the  workmen  ? — It  had  a  very  dcpie^sing  effect  on  the  energies  ;  tliat 
was  the  general  complaint  of  those  who  cumc  into  it.  Mony  could  not 
stay  out  the  houts,  and  wi-nt  away  earlier.  Those  who  were  nut  accus* 
toiiad  to  the  places  generally  lost  appetite.  The  natunil  effect  of  the 
depression  was,  that  we  had  recourse  to  drink  as  a  stimulant.  We  went 
iDto  the  shop  at  six  oVlock  in  the  morning  ;  but  at  seven  o'clock,  when 
orders  for  the  brcAkfaat  wore  culli^d  for,  gin  was  brought  in,  and  the 
common  allowance  was  holf-a-quartcm.  The  younger  hands  did  not 
begin  witli  gin. 

*'  Was  gin  the  first  thing  taken  before  aiiy  solid  food  was  taken  ?  — Yea, 
and  the  hrcakfust  was  very  light;  those  who  took  gin  generally  took 
only  half-H'pint  of  tea  and  half  a  twopenny  loaf  as  breakfast. 
**  When  again  was  liquor  brought  in  ? — At  eleven  o'clock. 
"  What  was  taken  then  ? — Some  took  beer,  some  took  gin  again.  In  a 
general  way,  they  took  a  pint  of  pijrtcr  at  eleven  o'clock.  It  was  seldom 
the  men  took  more  tlian  the  half-quartern  of  gin. 

"  When  again  was  liquor  brought  in? — At  three  o'clock,  when  some 
took  1>ecr  and  some  gin,  just  the  same  as  in  the  morning.  At  five 
o'clock  the  beer  aud  gin  came  in  again ,  and  was  usually  taken  in  the 
same  quantities.     At  seven  o'clock  the  shop  was  closed. 

'*  After  work  was  there  any  drinking?  — Yes ;  nearly  aU  the  young 
men  went  lo  the  pul>llc -house,  and  some  of  the  others. 

•*  What  were  the  wages  Uiey  received? — Sixpence  per  hour,  which,  at 
the  full  work,  made  (is.  a-day,  or  36*.  a-week. 

**  Did  they  make  any  reserves  from  this  amount  of  wages?— No ;  very 
few  had  anything  for  theiUBelvcs  ut  the  end  of  the  week. 

*'  How  much  of  tlie  habit  of  drinking  was  produced  by  the  stale  of  the 
work-placeV — I  should  say  the  greater  pan  of  it;  becauac  when  men 
work  l)y  themselves,  or  only  two  or  three  Ujgether,  in  cooler  and  le^s 
clfwe  places,  there  is  scarcely  any  drinking  between  limes.  Nearly  all 
llii.s  drinking  proceeds  from  the  large  shops,  where  the  men  are  crowded 
together  in  close  rooms:  it.  is  tlic  tame  in  the  shops  in  the  country,  as 
well  Hs  those  in  ihc  town.  In  a  rural  place,  the  lador,  where  he  works 
hy  himself,  or  with  only  two  or  three  together,  takes  very  little  of  the 
rcriuented  liquor  or  spirits  which  the  men  feel  theineelvcs  under  a  sort 
of  necessity  for  doing  in  towns.  Tiie  closer  the  ventilation  of  the  place 
o(  work,  the  worse  arc  the  habits  of  the  men  working  in  them. 

*'  You  referred  lu  the  practice  of  one  large  shop  where  you  worked  some 
lime  since;  was  that  the  genend  practice*  and  has  there  been  no  altera- 
tion ? — It  WHS  and  in  now  the  general  practice.  Of  Utc,  since  codec  has 
become  cheaper,  somewhat  more  of  coffee  and  less  t»f  beer  has  been 
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bought  in ;  but  tliere  is  as  much  gin  now  brought  in  between  times, 
and  sometimes  more. 

"  What  would  be  the  effect  of  an  alteration  of  the  place  of  work— a 
ventilation  which  would  give  them  a  better  atmosphere? — It  would, 
without  doubt,  have  an  immediately  beneficial  effect  on  the  habits.  It 
might  not  cure  those  who  have  got  into  the  habit  of  drinking;  but  the 
men  would  certainly  drink  less,  and  the  younger  ones  would  not  be  led 
into  the  habit  so  forcibly  as  they  are. 

"  What  is  the  general  effect  of  this  state  of  things  upon  the  health  of 
the  men  exposed  to  them? — Great  numbers  of  them  die  of  consumption. 
"  A  decline  "  is  the  general  disease  of  which  they  die.  By  their  owq 
rules,  a  man  at  50  years  of  age  is  superannuated,  and  is  thought  not  to 
be  fit  to  do  a  full  day's  work. 

"  What  was  the  average  of  the  ages  of  the  men  at  work  at  such  shops 
as  those  you  have  worked  at  ? — Thirty-two,  or  thereabouts. 

"  In  such  shops  were  there  many  superannuated  men,  or  men  ahore 
50  years  of  age  ? — Very  few.  Amongst  the  tailors  employed  in  the  shops, 
I  should  say  there  were  not  10  men  in  the  hundred  above  50  years  of  age. 

**  When  they  die,  what  becomes  of  their  widows  and  children,  as  they 
seldom  make  any  reserve  of  wages  ? — No  provision  is  made  for  the  fami- 
lies ;  nothing  is  heard  of  them,  and,  if  they  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves, they  must  go  upon  the  parish. 

"  Are  these  habits  created  by  the  closeness  of  the  rooms,  attended  by 
carelessness  as  to  their  mode  of  living  elsewhere? — I  think  not  as  to 
their  lodgings.  The  English  and  Scotch  tailors  are  more  careful  as  to 
their  places  of  lodging,  and  prefer  sleeping  in  an  open  place.  The  men, 
however,  who  take  iheir  pint  of  porter  and  their  pipe  of  tobacco  in  a 
public-house  after  their  hours  of  work,  take  it  at  a  place  which  is  some- 
times as  crowded  as  a  shop.  Here  the  single  men  will  stay  until  bed- 
time. 

"  Are  gin  and  beer  the  only  stimulants  which  you  conceive  are  taken  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  ventilation  and  the  state  of  the  place  of  woik 
when  crowded  ? — No  :  snuff  is  very  much  taken  as  a  stimulant ;  the 
men  think  snuff  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  eyes.  After  going  into 
these  close  shops  from  the  open  air,  the  first  sensation  experienced  is 
frequently  a  sensation  of  drowsiness,  then  a  sort  of  itching  or  uneasiness 
at  the  eye,  then  a  dimness  of  the  sight.  Some  men  of  the  strongest 
sight  will  complain  of  this  dimness;  all  eyes  are  affected  much  in  a 
similar  manner.  Snuff  is  much  used  as  a  stimulant  to  awaken  them 
up ;  smoking  in  the  shops  is  not  approved  of,  though  it  is  much  attempted; 
and  the  journeymen  tailors  of  the  large  shops  arc  in  general  great  smokers 
at  the  public-houses. 

"  Do  the  tailors  from  villages  take  snuff  or  smoke  as  well  as  drink  so 
much  as  the  tailors  in  the  large  shops  in  the  towns  ? — They  neither  take 
so  much  snuff  nor  tobacco,  nor  so  much  of  any  of  the  stimulants,  as  are 
taken  by  the  workmen  in  the  crowded  shops  of  the  towns. 

"  Do  their  eyes  fail  them  as  soon? — No,  certainly  not. 

"  With  the  tailors,  is  it  the  eye  that  fails  first  ? — Yes ;  after  long  hours 
of  work  the  first  thing  complained  of  by  the  tailors  is  that  the  eyes  fail; 
^e  sight  becomes  dim,  and  a  sort  of  mist  comes  between  them  and  their 
work. 


to  J  eniiUition ;  Effects  of  instanced, 

"Judging  from  your  own  priicilcal  c.\pericnce,  how  long  do  you  con- 
ceive thai  ft  miiii  would  work  in  a  wcll-vcntilatcd  or  uncrowdrd  room,  as 
cooipared  with  n  close^  crowded,  ill-ventilated  room? — I  think  it  would 
make  a  dillerence  of  two  lu)urs  in  the  day  to  a  man.  He  would,  for 
example,  be  nblc,  in  an  uncrowdcd  or  wcll-%*entilated  room,  to  do  his 
twelve  hours'  work  in  the  twelve  hours  ;  whereas  in  the  cloae-crowdcd 
room  he  would  not  do  more  i\vu\  ten  hours'  work  in  the  twelve. 

"  Of  two  men  bcginninu;  at  20  years  ofage,  what  would  he  the  difference 
in  extent  of  labour  performed  by  them  in  town  ehops  or  in  the  country? 
— A  man  who  !iad  begun  at  20  in  these  crowded  shops  would  not  he  bo 
good  A  man  nt  40  as  a  man  working  to  '30  in  a  country  village;  of  tlie 
two,  the  country  tailor  wouhl  be  in  the  best  condition  in  health  and 
strength :  in  point  of  fact  he  is  so.  The  difference  may  be  set  down  as 
a  gain  of  10  years*  good  labour.  There  arc  very  few  who  can  stand  such 
wotk  as  the  town  shops  20  years. 

"  The  eyes  iluin  become  permanently  injured,  as  well  as  fail  during  the 
day,  in  thtse  crowded  shups  ? — Yes,  they  do.  After  45  years  of  age,  the 
e\c«  bctjiu  to  fail,  and  he  cannot  do  a  full  day's  work. 

*'  Supposinp  a  workman  to  work  in  a  wcll-vejitilated  room,  and  to  be 
freed  from  the  nervous  exhaustion  consequent  on  the  slate  of  the  place, 
might  be  not  save  at  least  all  that  he  drinks  in  the  limes  betwcvu  his 
meals,  or  be  enabled  to  apply  it  better,  if  he  were  so  di8|X)8ed  ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  value  of  the  two  buuts*  extra  work  iu  the  12,  when  he  is 
working  niece- work? — Ye?,  certainly  he  might. 

"  Tnkmg  your  account  of  the  average  loss  by  nervous  exhaustion  and 
bad  habits  to  be  two  hours'  work  for  20  ycars^  and  12  hours  daily  work  for 
10  years  in  addition,  supposing  him  to  be  employed  full  time,  it  would 
be  a  loss  of  the  value  of  50,000  hours  of  productive  labour  (of  the  value 
at  Od.  per  hour,  l,2r)0/.)  ;  or,  if  he  were  oidy  in  work  half  a-year,  at  a 
lo^s  of  25,000  hour^ ;  so  that  if  he  were  employed  the  half  time  at  the 
full  wages,  or  full  time  at  the  half  wages,  such  workmen  will  have  lost 
the  meitoa  of  putting  by  a  sum  of  not  less  than  600/.  to  maintain  him  iu 

hepnifort  when  he  is  no  longer  able  to  work? — Yes,  I  think  that  would 
lie  fuund  to  be  correct.  Very  few  do  save ;  but  I  have  known  some  save 
considerable  sums.  K  knew  one  man,  of  the  name  of  John  Ilule,  who 
saved  about  600/.  He  was  not  one  of  the  most  sober  men,  but  he  was  io 
constant  employment,  sometimes  at  Allen's  and  sometimes  nt  Wtston's, 
and  he  was  very  caretul ;  but  he  died  when  he  was  about  45.  I  knew 
another  man,  whose  name  was  Philip  Gray,  who  used  to  preferlhc  smaller 
shops.  lie  was  n  man  of  a  very  g^>d  constitution,  and  he  lived  until  he 
was  about  70.  He  was  a  jduineymun  all  his  life,  and  he  had,  when  he 
died,  more  ihnn  l,500^,  all  saved  by  London  journcywork.  He  used  to 
live  iu  a  baker's  shop  iu  Silver-street,  Golden-srpmre. 

**  Was  he  of  a  penurious  disposition? — He  associated  leas  with  the  men 
than  others,  and  they  knew  little  about  him.  He  was  dressed  much  the 
same  as  the  rest,  but  he  was  much  more  clean  in  his  person  :  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  cleanlincfrs,  and  he  was  very  neat  in  his  person.  Both 
he  and  Hale  were  single  men. 

*'  Can  you  doubt  that,  under  favourable  sanitary  circumstances,  such 
instances  would  become  frequent?— It  cannot  be  doubted.  I  have  known 
other  instances  of  saving,  but  those  were  not  of  men  working  ou  the 
board  :  they  were  mostly  of  men  who  bad  situations  in  the  cutting-rooms." 
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Mr.  John  Fowler : — 

"  You  are  a  tailor,  are  you  not  ? — I  have  been  all  my  life  a  journeyman 
tailor,  and  worked  in  the'metro|>olis;  but  I  have  long  been  superannuated, 
and  now  act  as  collector  to  the  Benevolent  Institution  for  the  Relief  of 
Aged  and  Infirm  Tailors. 

*•  That  ia  eupported  by  the  masters,  is  it  not? — Yes ;  the  journeymen 
tailors  suhscribe,  but  it  is  principally  supported  by  masters,  who  tub- 
scribe  to  it  most  liberally.  Mr.  Stultze,  for  example,  has  subscribed 
795/.  in  money,  and  is  a  yearly  subscriber  of  25  guineas.  He  has  made 
a  present  to  the  institution  of  the  ground  for  the  erection  of  almshouses, 
worth  about  1000/.,  and  has  undertaken  to  build  six  houses  at  his  o*-n 
expense,  for  the  reception  of  20  poor  pensioners.  The  funds  are  about 
11,000/.,  principally  subscribed  by  the  masters. 

"Have  you  belonged  to  any  other  society? — I  was  clerk  to  a  trade 
society,  consisting  of  upwards  of  500  men. 

"  Have  you  worked  in  the  more  crowded  shops?—!  have  worked  td 
Mr.  Allen's,  and  Mr.  William's,  of  Conduit-street,  which  was  a  shop 
containing  about  as  many  men  as  Mr.  Allen's.  I  have  worked  at  other 
shops,  not  BO  large  as  Mr.  Allen's. 

"  Have  you  read  Mr.  Brownlow's  evidence? — Yes,  I  have. 

"  How  far  do  the  facts  generally  coincide  with  your  own  observations? 
- — Generally  they  do.  I  agree  with  him  as  to  the  effects  of  work  in  close 
workshops,  and  as  to  the  time  a  man  would  last  as  a  workman,  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  in  a  wcU-ventilated  place.  I  do  not  think 
the  drinking  of  gin  was  general,  to  the  extent  he  mentions  ;  and  I  thiuk 
the  improvement  as  to  drinking  beer,  as  well  as  spirits,  is  now  very 
great ;  particularly  in  spirits,  since  tea  and  coffee  nave  been  so  much 
drunk.  Of  late,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  there  is  very  little 
beer-drinking  in  the  afternoon.  I  knew  the  individuals  he  mentions  as 
having  saved  money,  and  I  have  known  many  others  do  so  too.  Some 
of  them  have  become  opulent  and  respectable  masters,  who  were  fcUow- 
shopmeu  with  me.  I  conceive  that  the  establishment  of  coffee-shops  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  health  and  morals  of  the  men :  it  has  taken 
them  from  the  public-house.  I  have  known  a  very  large  proportion  of 
men  carried  off  young,  and  in  middle  life,  by  consumption ;  but,  in 
general,  irregular  habits  were  mi.\ed  up  with  the  effects  of  the  work  in 
close  places.  The  crowding  of  the  large  shops  must  be  considered  as 
occurring  only  in  the  season." 

The  following  is  the  examiniition  of  a  tailor  in  Marlborough, 
taken  by  Mr.  Grainger: — 

Charles  Dobson,  58  years  old, — 

"  Has  been  a  tailor  since  he  was  16  years  old.  Has  always  lived  in 
the  country.  Has  two  sons  journeymen  tailors,  who  have  been  employed 
"i  London,  one  seven  and  the  other  five  years.  Formerly  employed 
seven  or  eight  men,  who  worked  with  witness  in  a  shop  which  was  vcnr 
^?®j^»*^  that  if  there  were  nine  men  they  could  scarcely  sit  on  the  board. 
^  ithough  there  was  very  httle  drinking,  they  were  so  much  oppressed  in 
*"•  1^'"'°*^^  *nd  at  other  seasons  when  the  candles  were  lighted,  that 

"*•  «een  the  men  reel  after  getting  off  the  board.  Usetl  himself,  when 
Tj^^wm,  to  feel  faint.  Attributes  these  effects  to  the  heat  of  the 
^^8  from  the  closeness,  the  stove,  and  the  hot  irons ;  also  to  the 
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Mn«l!  of  the  cloth  nnd  the  breath  of  the  meu.  Latterly  has  worked  with 
fe^fterhfiiuls  and  in  n  more  upeu  siiop;  finda  his  health  better,  and  that 
he  is  not  u|ipreflsed  by  the  wurk.  Has  often  noticed  in  Ihii  tuwn.  wherft) 
there  are  h  few  uhops  cuntaimng,  in  the  aummer,  14  or  15  journeyineuf  j 
that  when  men  i;o  into  them  v^ho  have  nrcviunsiy  worked  in  the  neigh-' 
hoiiriiig  vjllngcs,  they  l>ecanie  pale  and  imhealthy-lookini;:  nltnbutefti 
this  to  the  heat.  His  sons  liuve  conipUined  tu  him  that  their  health 
suffers  from  workhig  in  large  shops  in  I^ndon.  Hub  seen  many  Nvhq, 
)iave  gone  to  London  return  'looking  far  worse  than  when  they  went.*I 
From  ht»  experience,  thinks  that  a  man  rany  enjoy  his  health  in  thta 
business,  if  he  works  moderate  hours  and  in  an  airy  »hop,  wliere  the 
Duml>er  is  small.  Should  consider  I  2  hours,  allowing  out  of  them  one 
honr  for  dinner,  mtxlerate :  ilie^e  are  the  common  liours  in  this  pan 
of  the  country.  Mas  known  many  men  who  have  worked  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages;  they  are  generally  quite  aa  healthy  as  other  peoploj 
*  dues  not  see  any  ditfercnce.'  They  are  mure  strung  and  not  au  chilly  ami 
those  who  work  in  shops.  Has  known  many  upwards  of  50,  who  were 
quite  able  to  go  ou  with  the  woik ;  tliey  are  only  obliged  to  give  il  upj 
from  failure  of  ^ight  as  they  advance  iu  age :  *  from  uolhiug  else.* 
Knew  one  man  in  iliia  town  who  went  on  till  he  wna  77.  Has  himself 
good  healtli.'* 

I  have  collected  the  evidence  of  several  tnaaler  tailors  on  the 
efects  of  work  in  erowdeil  or  bud  ventilawd  rooms.     Some  are  in- 
clined to  ascribe  more  of  ilie  ill  health  to  the  liabits  of  the  journey- 
men iu  drittkin^  at  public-houses,  and  to  the  state  of  their  privatO" 
dwcUiugs.  but  in  the  main  results  the  loss  of  daily  power — i.e,, 
the  loss  of  at   least  one-third  the  induBtrial  capabilities  enjoyed 
by    men   workiiify  under   advantageous   circumslanees — the    ner- 
I      voun  pxbau&tion  attendant  on  work,  in  crowds,  and  the  consequent 
temptation  to   resort   continually   to   slimulanlu,   which   in  their 
I      funi  increase  the  exlmuslion,  are  fully  jirovetl,  and  indeed  gene-. 
^B^ly  admiited.      I    have   caused  the  inoituary   registers   to    be 
^^Baintned^  but    fuid   that    they  do  not    distinguish    the   masters 
I      frutu  the  journeymen^  and   that   tiiere  are  no  ready  moans  of 
distinguishiug  those  of  the  decea&e<l  who  have  been  employed 
in  the  larger  shops.     Il  is  also  stated  that  many  who  comn  to 
work  in  town  and  becomi:  dis4»ased,  return  and  die  in  the  villages. 
'      But  in  the  rrgifttered  causes  ol'  death  of  233  persons  entered  (.luring 
the  year  18'3y  in  the  eastern  and  western  Unionsof  the  metropolis, 
under  the  general  head  "tailor,"  no  less  than   123  are  registered 
as  having  died  of  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs,  of  whom  92 
died  of  cotiMmiplion  ;*  IG  of  diseases  of  the  nervous  sy.stemj  of 

*  Thrt  ipieati  nf  the  UnowleflgL'  uf  the  fact  thut  naimali  arc  lubjoct  to  typhus  con- 
suaiptlvn,  auil  llie  chief  of  the  iruia  of  disonlera  lupjMKiril  to  bt!  peculiarly  liumaUjA 
irill,  tt  ffiiiy  be  ^sitectei).  more  iiiiwerruUy  ilirfct  uttealion  to  th«  common  nieaui  oil 
prtfViftitiuD.  Tho  followinjf  extract  from  a  rrpurt  on  ttie  labours  of  the  Boanl  ofj 
Ilfallli  aJPrtiisHill  ".iiiiw  tlic  vitoct  uf  hail  venliUtiim  on  cattle: — '-Thtf  uptzmtie  %t%, 
in  nmny  rrspect»  less  seriuiii  ihuu  the  Bjiidtimica;  ncvrnthele**.  m»  they  oiten  aHcet, 
thtf  aiiitn.iit  which  Hvrvc  fur  the  nutriment  of  man.  and  that  apnri  frura  Ihin  conaU, 
deratioD  they  ui*r  have  ^avu  coa&equences  fur  thtf  public  health,  they  huvu  con* 
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wlioni  8  died  of  apoplexy;  16  of  ri)idemic  or  contagious  dis- 
rasc^.  of  whom  11  died  of  typhus ;  '23  arc  n-gistcred  as  having 
diinl  of  diseases  of  *•  um-ertam  seat,"  of  whom  13  fell  victims  of 
ilroi)sy ;  H  died  of  diseast»8  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  six  of 
•*  lieuVt  diwase;"  and  of  the  whole  number  of  233  only  29 
of  old  age;  and  of  these,  if  they  could  be  traced,  we  may  pro- 
nouiK-e  eoniidcutly  that  the  greater  proportion  of  them  would 
be  found  to  he  not  journoymon,  of  whom  not  two  or  three  per 
rent,  attain  old  age,  Init  masters.  On  comparing  the  mortuary 
re*»isters  in  the  metro]H»lis  with  the  registers  in  north-western  and 
the  sinith-western  prts  of  Kngland,  where  we  may  expect  a  larger 
pi-oportion  of  men  working  separately,  1  find  that  whilst  53  jvr 
cent.  i»r  the  men  the  oi  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  in  the 
nuMro|H>lis,  only  3\»  ]vr  rent,  die  of  these  diseases  in  the  remote 
di'^tiiets  ;  that  "whilst  live  per  cent,  die  of  typhus  in  London,  only 
one  per  eeni.  fall  vietims  to  it  in  the  country;  that  whilst  in 
l.oiulen  onlv  VI  in  the  hundnxl  attain  old  age,  25  in  the  hundred 
are  ivijisteivd  as  having  attaincvl  it  in  the  reniote  districts. 

It  i^  due  to  Me'isi's.  Stultze,  the  employers  mentioned  by  the 
lii'M  witness,  to  state,  iltal  since  he  worked  with  them  they  have 
iu»»de  eonsivlorable  alterations  with  the  view  to  increase  the  venti- 

ulitutly  ('n|;;i);t4t  the  cai«  of  (ho  council.  la  1S34,  «tt  epizootic  was  reported  to  the 
mt>to.ii>ti<tiiou  wtiK'h  ^'ic\.ni'.o»i  aiuowjuho  c\^w*  of  the  communes  ruunU  Paris,  uid 
wlu,  h  k-«u«r4  «i  t:tvAl  irortaIit\ .  The  Tvsearvhv*  of  ihe  council  esiabUsheil  that  this 
r.i*«:.>  v  w.ttk  s>ul\  A  clm^uic  di»e.t>e,  «  inic  pulmonsiy  (vhthUis,  to  which  has  been 
f^i\eit  l1\o  uvino  ot  tvvi««.-;r'>r, a:'.4  by  which  ihe  i^ater  }<art  uf  Ihe  cov«  had  been 
.11  .uk«'«1  wli^h  li-l  tlie  vLtMcNof  theuiill^meu  ef  Pac^aad  i^s environs.  Aeconlint; 
lo  ll\e  eouucU. ihe  pinc:|-Al  o.\<.;>e  ot  lie  evil w.ts  to b« atti ibuttrd  to  the vicioua r^i- 
uu'M  to  \il\u'U  th\«  \'|VvU'>  oi'.iuit».ti  is  »ul-jtvteO.  It  is  known  that  theypass  aiiart 
ol  \\w  \%\\\  \\\  kt-u'Vs  ]H-rtV\-i'>  clv'svil,  in  wh:ch  the  space  is  not  proponioovd  to  the 
wMMiN-i  oiuurAivvi»>k!:u*h  tho  «;::iie«laic  renews  it»«U«uh  cxtieme  dIflSnUty,and 
t>i  vtV.icK  tbv  lieAi  t<«  w.vt'Umrs  suiTiXjUhj;.  Ii  i*  known,  also,  that  tfaev  pan  sud- 
«■»-  iK  tivm  th«'  t\^Hl  %*i  ii>-e  >iAMtf  to  VAsiurv.an^ltha:  iathisehangie  they  gu  from  the 
b.-i  .in.!  Uuitii«l  At ikuvvy^vtv  of  the  «tAble  to  a  fuO.iUu  ex^v^un:  to  the  cuntinual  vaiia- 
1  o»*  ol  t;*e  e\t\'".i,»'.  Air.  Vhu  alternatu'::  o:  f^w!  ard  vf  he:it  and  «M  operatesasa 
I'OMi^itm  t-i\iivo  ot  vh^ea^o.  I<iit  ««  the  i-x  it  divs  not  aanouactf  itself  in  a  Yiolent 
II'  'luuM.  rt»  ti»  |';\Y»vs!i  ix  w;  veTV  rav-d.  *«  there  is  e\ea  a  jvriod  in  the  diaeaae  ia 
«ht«-h  1^e  a"unA«  -H^^^jv^ed  to  i^f:  f.v>h.  the  cv«*i -feebler,  who  ka.-v»  to  what  point  to 
V^-»C  Iwv.  ^/U  hi-:  »he«  *hc  •.»  read\  t»^  ca'.^e.  It  :s  sa  a  n<::u<  of  30  leapies  from 
t)v»avttd  that  *vwvot  th:*  V.nd  aw  |»uwh*«ed  bv  the  i.Mv:^.  who  supply  themilk- 
«^vH  o!  Va  u,  W  uU  ih:>».*  ;.»>!  ih»  X  »  il.  hoM  %nit  a  c«  r ai:i  n'-sail^r  of  \v»s%,  if  iher 
rtiv  |'io^vi'.\  caud  :»*\.Ui!  r.  te-.'V.a.  :h*y  .i:e  Ve^?  '.n  >:&;>*  «  h:f h  are'ntrither  sidB- 
"*''t«>  itiv  '.'.ot  >;i!V..;e-'",\  .\\  \,*h^ro  ihc)  ..rv  *\;v*e.'.  t.»  the  s.ase  causes  whidi 
n'^»'»uO\  t-Mho  u'a^««'>.  rv  pHtV^v.*  a;:'.t<«  r-'Ma^Sya:  its  last  stafec,  and 
*A\  »%■»  f.f)  »»\,n\  )*'ai  nwtt  Ta.i*  a;id  u«  5-e  j;>.N'v.::.\.>i  ji'^rta:  number  uf  thcsa 
jvwv"  \  fc;v\\.i  o-.*.vs,-'.j  •  A*  o'.i-.y  ".»>■«  n-*.U- A*  TO  thT'c:foct  ..f  defective  Tea- 
1. (-«».'«  on  tV  i\na'.!>  hoin*'n  son**  c!th»  »;o^c::;-.*<=:  iirrark*  :=  Eaclaad  :  and 
*'  **  >^-*t<H*»  ihAt  a  »*«  .»tj  of  Tterr: ..  th,-;;Ki::.:  jv».=:.-s  j<r  arruoi  «as  effedtd  br  aa 
IT.'?  *'\r'''"*'*w»^«  <*i  »he  \eu:;;a;t.nt  ot  the  tan^cV*  iuar  i".  e  =:<rciv;:».  Au  ajni- 
^»MMu*ovt  h,ul  ji  :ArKV  XV.  wS-.  .-:  *h  iv  •.:.;;*.v  :o  ;V..i  ::u:r.  .'z  :r.^c*:  wurwCbul 
^.f"5*'  "I'wivi  of  fO«  >:.-Vf:-..sJ  ard  »::t*  .  A.-.1  >e:.ic:a:Tv:  'hit  *::  «a«  ihe  food 
•^  lb»  ^  *"^'  '•**'"*      ^  *c:v:-.i  a:>  s;;:;j\ca.  h^  ■r\»r.  v  ;-.c  Varrx  j«i  to  bv 

^?IL*'^*V**'N*'^>KV»  o;  de:*vl  *o  \.".-.ti.a; ,-..  -.vxt^d  .u;;he  rxv.vlv. — a  l»::e 
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Ifttion  of  their  workshops,  and  have  cxpressod  iheir  desire  to  adopt 
wharever  hnprovrmcnls  may  be  pointe<l  out  to  them. 

I  have  been  iiilormwl  ihat  some  tailors'  workshops  at  Glasgow 
have  bt'eii  carefully  vetitiluted.  and  llmt  the  immediute  results  are 
salisfactory  as  were  aniicipnted.  but  llie  change  has  been  too 
"recent  to  i>errail  any  estimate  of  the  effects  on  the  general  habits 
of  the  workmen. 

The  precedinjj  case  may  serve  as  a  general  instance  of  the  prac- 
L*al  diH'ercncc  of  the  effects  in  the  saving  of  sufferinir  as  well  as 
\i  expense,  by  active  benevolence  exerted  nitli  foresight  in  mea- 
ires  of  prevention,  as    compared   with   benevolence   exerted    in 
teasures  of  alleviation  of  tUsease  after  it  has  occurred. 
The  subscriptions  to  the  benevolent  institution  for   the  relief 
if  the  aged  and    infirm  tailors,   by   individual    masters   in   the 
letropobs,  ap]>ear  to   be  large  and  liberal,  and  amount  to  up- 
irds  of  11^000/. ;  yet  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  ihey  or  the  men 
lad  been  aware  of  the  effects  of  vitiated  atmospheres  on  the  con- 
stitution and  general  strength,  and   of  the  means  of  ventilation/ 
the  practicable   gain  of  money  from  the  gain  of  labour  by  that 
sanitary  measure  could   not  havu  been  Itss  in   one  large  shop, 
employing  200  men,  than  100,000/.     Independently  of  subscrip- 
tions of  the  whole  trade,   it  would,  d\iring  their  working  j>eriod 
of  life,  have  been  sufficient,  with  tlie  enjoyment  of  greater  hcalthi 
and  comfort  by  every  workman  during  the  time  of  work,  to  havft'i 
purchased  him  an  anmiity  of  1/.  per  week  for  comfortable  and 
respectable  self-support  during  a  period  of  superannuation,  com- 
leucing  won  aflerji?/7i/  years  of  age. 
Of  Uiat  which  in  these  instances  appear  to  be  the  main  cause 
premature  disease  and  death,  defective  ventilation,  it  is  to  be 
uiiarked  that  until  very  lately  little  had  been  obmirvetl  or  under- 
1,  even  by  professional   men  or  men  of  science;  and  that  it 
only  when  the  public  health  is  made  a  matter  of  public  cai*e 
pr  a  responsible  public  agency  that  what  is  understood  can  be 
:pected  to  be  generally  and  effectually  apphed  for  the  pubUo; 
rotection.     Vitiated  air  not  being  seen,  and  air  which   is  pure^ 
winter  being  cold,  the  cold  is  felt  and  the  air  is  excluded  by  the 
porkmen.     The  great  desideratum  hitherto  has  been  to  obtain  a 
■culaliou  of  air  which  was  warm  as  well  as  fresh.     This  desi- 
Tutum  has  been  attained,  after  much   trial,  in  the   House  of 
immons;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  by  various  means, 
U  an  expense  within  the  reach  certainly  of  large  places  of  work,  a 
»nttlatiou  equally  good  mi^ht  be  secured  with  mutual  advantage. 
The  effects  of  bad  ventilation,  it  need  not  be  pointed  out.  ai 
shiefly  manifested  in  consuuiplion,  the  disease  by  which  the  greatest] 
slaughter  is  committed.     The  causes  of  fever  arc  comparatively- 
few  and  prominent,  but  they  appear  to  have  a  concurrent  effect 
pro<lucing  consumption.     The  investigation  of  the  whole  of  the 
mtributary  causes  to  the  production  of  the  immenso  mass  of 
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mortality  occasioned  by  that  disease,  would  be  beyond  the  time 
or  means  allowed  for  the  present  inquiry ;  but  defective  ventilation 
and  defective  management  in  respect  to  changes  of  temperature, 
are  causes  everywhere  apparent  amongst  the  labouring  classes. 
The  effects  of  good  ventilation,  as  a  single  cause  of  the  prevention 
or  alleviation  of  disease,  are  nowhere  so  clearly  manifest  as  in  their 
effects  on  hospital  treatment.  What  Dr.  Bissot  Hawkins  states 
in  respect  to  the  sanitary  measures  necessary  to  ensure  successful 
treatment  in  hospitals,  may  be  stated  in  respect  to  common  dwell' 
ings  as  well  as  places  of  work. 

*■*•  Next  to  the  influence  of  national  causes,  (lie  mortality  of  hospitals 
is  most  affecteil  hy  position  and  internal  economy.  These  circum- 
stances appear  more  powerful  than  even  the  various  merits  of  practice ; 
and,  happily  tor  munkiml,  tlicy  are  advantages  of  a  de6nit«  nature, 
easily  comprehended,  and,  of  late  years,  generally  demanded.  The 
case  was  formerly  very  different,  when  a  singular  prejudice  or  indiffe- 
rence existed  in  respect  to  ventilation.  At  the  Leeds  hospital  no  case 
of  compound  fracture,  nor  of  trepan,  survived.  At  the  H6tel  Dieu,  of 
Paris,  compound  fractures  were  also  almost  always  fatal,  and  few  sur- 
vived amputation.  The  system  which  will  hear  improper  air  with  im- 
pnnity  during  health  hecomes  keenly  susceptible  of  its  mischief  when 
diseased,  and  a  change  of  air  will  often  restore  where  the  strictest  diet 
lias  failed.  Mortality  i^  seldom  to  be  assigned  to  the  influence  of  bad 
I>ractice,  which,  probably,  does  not  often  destroy  life.  An  accomplished 
friend  made  particular  notes  on  the  comparative  mortality  under  three 
physieiuns  in  the  same  hospital ;  one  was  expectant,  one  tonic,  and 
the  other  eclectic.  The  mortaliiy  was  the  same,  hut  the  lengtli  oi' 
the  disorder,  the  character  of  the  convalescence,  and  the  chances  of 
relapse  were  very  different. 

"  The  earliest  statement  which  we  possess  of  the  mortality  of  our  hos- 
pitals is  in  Sir  William  Petty's  work  on  Political  Arithmetic,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1685  the  proportion  of  the  deaths  to 
the  cures  in  St.  Bartholomew  s  and  St.  Thomas's  hospitals  was  about 
1  to  7.  The  annual  printed  report  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital  for  1689 
is  still  preserved  :  the  mortality  was  then  about  1  in  10.  During  the 
ten  years  from  1773  to  1783,  the  mortality  at  St  Thomas's  became 
still  smaller,  it  was  I  in  14.  About  the  year  1783,  some  improve- 
ments were  made  with  respect  to  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  during 
the  ten  subseijuent  years  the  annual  deaths  were  accordingly  still  iewer 
than  before,  less  than  1  in  15.  During  the  ten  years  intervening  be- 
tween 1803  and  1813  tlie  improvement  continued,  and  the  proportion 
tell  to  only  1  in  16.  The  average  during  the  50  years  from  1764  to 
1813  was  remarkably  small,  only  1  in  15." 

Parent  DuCha tele t  notices  in  the  following  terms  the  diminution 
in  the  mortality  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  from  better  ventilation: — 

'*  The  mortality  has  diminished  in  the  HOtel  Dieu  in  remarkable 
proportions.  Without  saying  anythinrj  of  the  enlargement  of  the  win- 
dows, of  the  warm  clothing,  of  a  better  system  of  heating  the  apart- 
ments, are  we  to  count  lor  nothing  the  destruction  of  all  the  high  houses 
which  surrounded  the  ll6ie\  Dieu  on  every  side?     In  our  opinion  the 
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Hnre  and  dry  air  which  circulates  now  in  every  part,  ibe  sun  whti-li  |>t.*- 
BrtrateH  there,  ihe  staves  which  hiive  been  erected,  hnvc  aa  iiiiK'h  C4mi- 
fcibtHed  to  its  heaitttiiicAS  us  ih«  siip|)reMtion  nt  the  ampUitUeutreu  o( 
■nalumy  which  were  in  iis  neighbourtioud.'^ 

B  The  reports  of  other  hospilals  present  similar  ant!  generally 
Borroboriitive  expericm-e.  In  the  space  of  four  years,  ending  in 
B7S4,  in  a  bacUy-veniiluted  hou^o,  the  Lying-in  Hos-piiul  in  Dublin, 
Bierc  died  '2,944  children  out  of  7.050  ;  but  after  freer  ventilatiot!. 
■he  de;uhs  in  the  sfinie  period  of  time,  nnd  ill  a  like  nnnibor  of 
■diiUlren,  amounted  only  to  270. 

1  One  effect  of  the  attention  given  to  the  condition  of  the 
■Workers  in  the  factories  has  been,  that  ventilation  ha*  been 
pxlensively  introduced,  and  with  marked  effects,  on  the  con- 
Hltion  of  the  workpeople.  When  I  was  at  Glasjiow  a  striking  in- 
stance was  pointed  oiit  to  me  of  the  benelicial  eftVctsof  veniiliilion 
when  applied  to  tiie  dwellings  of  the  working  classt-M  connected  with 
much  establisbineiits.  I  wa)d  informed  tbere  was  in  tbat  city  an  usscm- 
■Jage  of  dwellings  for  their  workpeople,  called,  from  its  mode  of  eon- 
Itructiou  and  the  crowd  collected  in  it,  the  Barracks.  This  building 
■ontained  500  persons;  every  room  contained  one  family.  The 
■on)-e<|ucni;es  of  this  crowding  of  the  apaitmcittw,  whicli  were 
Bn<ily  ventilatedj  and  the  filth  were,  that  fever  was  scarcely  ever 
■b$ieut  from  the  building.  There  were  sometimes  as  many  as  seven 
Bases  in  one  day,  and  in  the  laat  two  monlbs  of  1831  there  were 
b7  cases  in  ihe  building.  All  attempts  to  induce  tho  inmates  io 
Ventilato  their  rooms  were  ineftcctual,  and  the  propriclorii  of  the 
^ork,  on  the  recommemlation  of  Mr.  Fleming,  a  surgeon  of  the 
Bi^^fict.  fixed  a  eimple  tin  tube  of  two  inches  in  diameter,  into  the 
fceiling  of  each  room,  and  tlic-se  tubes  k-d  into  one  general  lube, 
be  cxtremit\'  of  whicb  was  inserted  into  the  chimney  of  the  factory 
Hiniace.  By  the  perpetual  draugtit  tlais  produced  upon  the 
fcmosphcre  of  each  room  the  inmates  were  compelled,  whetber 
Biey  would  or  not,  to  breathe  pure  air.  The  effect  was  that, 
Buring  the  ensuing  eight  years,  fever  was  scarcely  known  in  tbo 
Mace.  The  proce^s  was  apparently  defective  only  in  not  providing 
n*  the  appropriate  warmth  of  tbe  air  introduced.  The  cost  of 
Rmedics  previously  applied  in  the  public  hospitals  to  the  fever 
Bases,  continually  ]irodticcd  as  described  in  the  barracks,  were 
Bated  by  Dr.  C{»wan  to  have  afforded  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
■Dst  of  the  means  of  prevention. 

t  Similar  defective  ventilation  and  overcrowding  in  rooms  of 
Bork,  with  the  a<ldilion  of  the  deterioration  of  the  air  by  the  mh* 
W'  catidles  or  gas-lamps  at  night-work,  prmhice  similar  clVecls  on 
(he  milliners  and  dressmakers  employed  at  the  larger  workshop.^ 
of  the  metropolis.  In  a  return  of  ihe  causes  of  death  to  the 
milliners  and  dressmakera  who  died  during  the  year  1839,  in  the 
unions  of  the  metropolis,  in  which  we  have  no  means  of  distin- 
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guishing  those  who  worked  separately  or  in  small  numbers,  the 
results  were  as  follows : — 

Tabular  Statement  of  Deaths  from  Disease  of  Milliners  and  Dress- 
makers, in  the  MetropoUtan  Unions  during  the  year  1839,  as  shown 
by  the  Mortuary  Registers. 


ARe. 

Number 

of 
Deaths. 

Average 
Age. 

Number 
of  Deaths 
from  Con- 
sumption. 

Arerage 
Age. 

Number 
of  Deaths 
from  other 

Diseases. 

Average 
Age. 

Uniler  20 
20         , ,     .SO 
30         ,,40 
40          „     50 
50         , ,     60 
CO         , ,     '  0 

Total     .     . 

6 
24 
11 

2 
4 
5 

17 
24 
34 
4> 
54 
64 

4 

17 

6 

'l 

18 
23 
34 

58 

1 
1 

2 

23 
33 
40 

55 

•  • 

52 

32 

2d 

26 

5 

41 

Out  of  52  deaths  in  the  year,  41  of  the  deceased  attained  an  agu  of  25.    Tlw 
average  age  of  the  33  who  died  of  lung  diseases  was  "&. 

It  is  not  doubted  by  medical  witnesses  that  in  this  class  of  cases, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  tailors,  one-third  at  least  of  the  healthful 
duration  of  adult  life  will  be  found  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  want  of  ventilation. 

Unhappily,  this  fatal  ignorance  as  to  the  requisites  of  the 
places  of  work  is  as  frequently  manifested  in  the  over-crowded 
places  of  repose,  I  take  an  illustration  from  the  answers  of  Mr, 
Isaac  Gilchrist,  surgeon  of  Aberdeen,  to  the  question  as  to  the 
causes  of  fever : — 

'*  In  answering  this  query,  the  circumstance  that  calls  for  moat  remark 
in  reference  to  this  district  is  the  over-crowded  state  of  dwelling  apart- 
ments. Six,  eifi^ht,  and  even  ten  occupying  one  room  is  anything  but 
uncommon ;  and  these,  too,  it  frequently  happens,  arc  lone  women,  all 
employed  at  the  manufactories  during  the  day  and  huddled  together 
during  the  night.  Fever  finding  its  way  into  any  of  these  apartments, 
seldom  quits  it  until  every  member  has  been  attacked.  In  some 
instances  of  families  of  eight  or  ten  members,  not  one  individual  hu 
escaped  the  disease.  I  believe  also  that  deficient  cleanliness  (to  a  certain 
extent  the  result  of  poverty)  and  bad  ventilation  co-operate  with  the  over- 
crowded state  of  the  apartments  in  propagating  fever." 

Similar  information  is  frequent  from  the  metropolis  and  other 
districts.  It  is  understood,  and  it  may  confidently  be  expected, 
that  the  Commissioners  and  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed 
to  investigate  the  employment  of  young  persons  employed  in 
large  numbers  in  other  manufactures  than  those  now  ia- 
eluded  in  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  will  investigate 
''losely  than  has  hitherto  been  done  the  sanitary  condition 
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of  the  labourers  eniijloyeil  in  the  mines  as  well  as  in  oilier  branches 
of  industry.  I  take  the  following'  ovidencp  rc?|xM!tiuo;  Ibe  con- 
dition of  the  lodging-shopa,  obtained  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  onu  ol 
the  Assi-itant  Commissioners,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries  inloi 
the  condition  of  the  Itibouring  population  engaged  in  working  ihe' 
niities  in  Durham  and  Northumberhmd.  He  gives  the  following 
description  of  their  sleeping  places: — 

"  Many  of  the  miners,  including  young  persons  and  boys,  will  go 
three  miles  and  upwards  from  their  own  homes  in  the  morning  lo  work 
in  the  inints,  or  to  wash  the  ore,  and  return  ugnin  after  their  work  at 
night.  Some  miners,  who  are  too  fur  offKt  be  able  to  go  and  come  in 
this  way,  Hud  lodgings  for  the  four  nights  in  the  week,  and  llie  washers 
for  five  nights,  at  some  houses  not  too  fur  from  the  mines.  The  ustial 
price  is  fid.  a-wcek  each,  for  which  sum  there  is  a  bed  between  two  of 
them, leave  to  make  their  '  crowdy'  on  the  fire  in  the  morning,  and  they 
have  their  potatoes  bailed  for  them  in  the  evening.  They  bring  their 
provisions  in  a  wallet  on  the  Monday  mornings  :  the  miners  go  back  on 
the  Friday,  and  the  washers  of  ore  on  the  Saturday.  But  there  arc  many 
mines,  and  some  of  them  verj'  large,  in  remote  situations  in  the  Felli,,| 
r  away  from  all  dwelling-houses,  where  lodgings  might  be  had,  and! 
e  proprieturs  have  erected  fur  their  miners  and  washers  buildings  ciUlcd^ 
Iging-shops,*  which  [  now  am  about  to  describe: — 
"  The  first  one  of  them  which  I  vi?itcd  was  about  nine  miles  across 
c  Fell,  south  from  Stanhope.  It  was  a  plain  building,  constructed  of 
ndstone,  covered  with  a  coarse  slate ;  and  all  very  substantial.  There 
us  no  opening  or  window  at  either  end,  nor  at  the  back,  nor  on  the 
f.  On  ihe  fnnit  or  south  side  was  a  dour  towards  the  west  end,  and 
0  windows,  one  a  little  above  the  other.  On  entering  the  door,  it  was 
en  that  the  lower  part  was  one  room,  lighted  by  one  of  the  windows, 
nd  had  a  great  fire  burning  at  the  east  end.  By  pacing  llie  ilcx>r  the 
Dgih  was  ascertained  to  lie  nboul  18  feet,  and  the  hrefidth  about  15 
t.  Along  the  one  side,  that  next  the  window,  was  a  deal  table,  ex- 
uding the  whole  length  of  the  room,  and  alongside  of  it  was  a  form, 
d  there  were  two  other  forms  in  the:  room  All  along  the  other  side 
the  wall  were  little  cupboards,  48  in  number,  in  four  tiers  above  each 
her  ;  six  of  the  cupboards  with  the  doors  olf.  but  the  most  of  the  rest 
rcfully  locked  with  padlocks,  and  in  which  the  several  miners  had 
cposited  their  wallets  with  ihcir  provisions  for  Hvc  days.  Throughout 
e  room,  more  particularly  at  the  end  furthest  from  the  fire,  were  hung 
m  hooks  and  nails  in  the  joists,  miners'  trousers  and  jackets  to  be 
put  OH  in  cose  of  the  owners  returning  wet  from  their  work. 

'*  In  addition  to  the  articles  already  named  were  the  following  : — 
"One  earthen  pitcher  to  fetch  water ;   one  tea-kettle;    one  pan  for 
iling  potatoes ;    two  pans  for  frying  bacon  ;    iron  fender,  a  poker,  und 
Bbuvcl;  a  besom. 

**  There  was  a  large  box  in  the  room  secured  by  a  padlock,  said  (o 
contain  the  clothes  which  the  masters  put  on  when  they  come  to  see  the 
mines. 

"  On  ascending  to  the  upper  room  by  a  ladder,  it  was  seen  to  be  a 
eping-room.     The  dimensions  of  the  floor  were  of  course  the  same  as 
of  the  room  below.     There  was  no  fire-place,  which  indeed  was  not 
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wanted,  but  neither  was  there  any  opening  into  a  chimney  to  produce 
circulation  of  air.  Along  one  aide  of  the  room  were  three  beds,  each 
fiix  feet  long  by  about  four  feet  and  a-half  wide,  the  three  beds  extending 
the  length  of  the  room ;  then  there  were  three  other  beds  on  the  other 
side,  and  at  the  furthest  end  was  a  seventh  bed  extending  from  the  one 
line  of  beds  to  the  other.  Immediately  over  these  seven  beds,  and  sup- 
ported on  posts,  were  seven  other  beds  placed  exactly  in  the  same  way. 
Of  course  the  person  who  slept  in  each  of  the  six  beds  of  the  upper  tier 
next  the  wall  ctmhl  raise  bis  head  only  a  very  little  way  on  account  of 
thereof.  Each  of  these  14  beds  was  intended  for  two  persons,  when 
only  few  men  were  employed  at  the  mines,  but  they  might  be  made  to 
receive  three  men  each,  and,  in  case  of  need,  a  boy  might  lie  across  at 
their  feet.  There  was  no  opening  of  any  sort  to  let  out  the  foul  air, 
yet  from  39  to  40  persons  might  have  slept  there,  the  men  perspiring 
from  their  work  and  inhaling  the  small  dust  from  their  clothes  floating 
in  clouds.  The  beds  were  sluiFed  with  chaff.  There  were  blankets 
but  no  sheets.  The  furniture  of  the  lodging-shops  is  supplied  by  the 
masters.  The  beds  and  blankets  are  supplied  by  the  miners  themselves. 
They  are  taken  home  sometimes  to  be  washed.  On  Friday,  when  the 
miners  leave,  the  beds  are  rolled  up  to  prevent  damp.  I  visited  the  lodging- 
shop  on  Monday  morning.  The  beds  had  not  been  slept  in  for  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday  nights  preceding,  yet  was  the  smell  most  noxious. 
There  was  one  excellent  thing  connected  with  this  lodging-ahop :  there 
was  a  small  but  beautiful  stream  of  water  which  was  conducted  across 
the  Fell  to  this  spot,  and  came  through  an  iron  pipe  near  the  door,  so 
that  the  men  had  an  abundant  supply  of  the  pure  element.  I  next  went 
to  see  another  lodging-shop  on  a  larger  scale.  On  the  ground-floor  were 
five  rooms.  The  first  is  a  blacksmith's  shop.  Next  to  it  is  the  cooking 
and  eating-room  of  the  washers  of  ore;  from  20  to  30  men  and  boys,  if 
so  many,  were  employed.  It  was  locked  up,  and  I  did  not  see  it.  The 
upper  room,  extended  over  the  blacksmith's  shop  and  the  cooking  room, 
is  tho  sleeping-room  of  the  washers,  men  and  boys.  The  next  room  on 
the  ground-floor  is  a  cooking  and  eating-room  of  the  miners,  exactly  like 
the  room  of  the  lodging-shop  already  described.  Adjoining  to  it  is  a  room 
in  which  they  hang  up  their  wet  clothes.  At  the  end  is  a  stable  for  the 
horses  which  are  employed  to  draw  the  waggons  with  ore  from  the  pits. 
By  a  ladder  close  to  the  wall  between  the  cooking-room  and  drymg- 
room  is  an  ascent  to  a  room  exactly  like  that  in  the  lodging-house 
already  described,  with  the  same  number  of  beds.  One  little  pipe  of 
about  two  inches  diameter  was  the  only  communication  wiih  the  ex- 
terior air.  Through  the  partition  wall  is  an  opening  into  a  bed-room, 
extending  over  the  drying-room  and  the  stable.  Across  this  room  ex- 
tended two  beds,  leaving  a  space  for  passing.  Above  these  two  was  a 
tier  of  other  two  beds  :  then  at  a  short  interval  was  a  second  set  of  bed!*, 
four  in  number ;  and  further  on,  a  third  set  similarly  arranged,  four  in 
number.  Thus  in  the  space  above  the  cooking-room,  drying-room,  and 
stable,  were  2G  beds,  each  intended  for  two  or  three  men,  as  it  might  be, 
and  perhaps  more ;  and  the  same  beds  for  sets  of  miners  in  their  turns, 
as  one  set  came  from  their  work  and  another  went  off. 
^ "  Though  the  beds  had  not  been  occupied  for  the  three  preceding 
nil^ts,  the  smell  was  to  me  utterly  intolerable.  What  the  place  must 
•;be  lummer  nights  is,  happily  for  those  who  have  never  felt  it, 
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ttcrly  inconceivable.  The  metUcul  men  are  best  able  topiveajudg- 
leiit  un  these  matters,  but  for  my  uwu  |)art  I  cttiuiot  but  believe  that 
leso  lodging-houBCs  nre  more  destructive  thun  the  uir  of  the  mines.  I 
Liiuld  think  it  no  hardship  to  hftve  ii>  remain  24  huurs  in  u  mine,  but  I 
loiild  be  terriBcd  lit  being  ordered  to  be  ahui  up  &  quarter  of  an  hour 
tlie  bed-room  of  a  lodging-shop. 

"  Mnny  miners  speak  of  ihc  horrorji  of  lod^fing-shops  of  fwrnicr  dftys  ^\ 
It  the  only  ditferencc  1  could  hiurn  was,  thnt  nt  many  mines  there 
jre  not  now  so  many  men  and  boys  at  work,  and  consequently  the 
Iging-shops  were  not  »o  crowded.  Some  ntines  are  not  now  wrought 
rhich  formerly  bad  large  lodjcing-abops;  for  example,  Mnnnergili,  of 
'which  u  miner  stated  to  me  thut  be  was  oite  of  120  who  lodged  in  a 
buiic  of  rooms  there ;  and  he  dcdured  that  the  nuUance  was  much  ag- 
gravated by  the  great  number. 

"  In  such  a  dea&e  flccuniutation  of  hodicf,  one  man  who  might  be  ill 
was  a  difiiurbnnce  to  all  the  rest,  'f  lie  coughing  of  a  few  interrupted] 
tlie  sleep  of  others.  Men  coming  from  the  mine  at  12  o'clock  at  nigbt^^ 
and  frying  their  bacon  at  the  fire  below,  sent  up  an  odour  which  added 
to  the  already  too  suffocating  smell  of  (he  sleeping- room  above.  Tlie. 
great  number  Wiis  an  aggravation  of  what  is  intolerable  at  best. 

"  The  miner!«  showetl  me  a  tank  through  which  running  water  passeila.! 
in  which  they  had  placexl  their  bultlcs  of  milk  which  they  had  bruughfcj 
rilh  them  for  their  coffee. 
**  There  was  an  excellent  supply  of  running  water  of  the  beat  quality, 
kd  is  was  the  only  beverage  which   the   men  had  i   for  they  slated  that 
lere  was  no  public-house  or  beer-shop  nearer  than  seven  miles,  anil  if 
icre  were  one,  they  durst  not  go  into  it  for  fear  of  being  discharged. 

The  men  all  said  that  theJr  lodging-sbnp  was  a  fair  sample  uf  all 
le  lodjjing-shops  in  the  country,  the  only  difference  being  the  greater 
less  number  of  men  loil;;ing  in  them,  which  would  depend  entirely 
the  state  of  the  mine,     i  have,  however,  since  se^n  one  rellncmenfe 
which  these  men  did  not  seem  to  he  aware,  and  that  was   a  lodging-' 
ip  in  which  were  not  only  the  beds  in  tiers  all  round   the  room,  htit] 
:e  also  was  a  bed  sus^ponded  or  t^wung  from   the  top  of  the  room^ 
lich  economically  filled  up  a  space  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
ml." 

The  following  is  thr  account  given  by  a  miner  himself  of  the 

tlgiii^-placi's ; — 

lyUliam  Eddy,  one  of  the  miners,  states; — 
*•  I  -wsnt  ti)  work  in  Orcenside  four  years.  Our  lodging-rooms  were 
:h  as  nut  lo  be  fit  fur  a  swine  to  live  in.  In  one  house  there  wjia  16 
bedsteads  in  the  room  up  stairs,  uinl  50  occupied  these  beds  at  the  same 
time.  We  coidd  not  uUvuy?  get  all  in  together,  but  we  got  in  when  wc 
could.  Often  three  at  a  t>mc  in  the  bed,  and  one.  at  the  fwit.  f  have 
several  times  bud  to  got  ontuf  bed,  and  sit  up  nil  night  to  make  room  {\it 
my  little  brolIifTf,  who  were  there  na  washers.  There  was  not  a  single' 
llag-  or  board  on  the  lower  tlonr,  and  there  were  pools  of  water  VI  inchca 
deep.  You  might  have  takon  a  coul-rakc  and  raked  off  the  dirt  and 
potatoe  |)eelingssix  inches  deep.  At  on«  time  we  bad  not  a  single  coal. 
After  I  had  btcn  there  two  years,  rules  were  laid  down,  and  two  men 
were  appointed  by  the  master  lo  cleau  the  boiue  up  stairs  twice  a-wcek. 
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The  lower  apartment  was  to  be  cleaned  twice  a-day.  Then  the  shop 
floor  was  boarded,  and  two  tables  were  placed  in  the  shop.  After  that 
two  more  shops  were  fitted  up.  but  the  increase  of  workmen  more  than 
kept  up  with  the  increased  accommodation.  The  breathing  at  night  when 
all  were  in  bed  was  dreadful.  The  workmen  received  more  harm  from 
the  sleeping-places  than  from  the  work.  There  was  one  pane  of  glass 
which  we  could  open,  but  it  was  close  to  a  bed-head. 

"  The  mines  at  Grcensidc  were  well  ventilated,  and  in  that  respect 
there  was  nothing  to  complain  of. 

"  In  the  winter  time  the  icicles  came  through  the  roof,  and  within  12 
inches  of  the  people  sleeping  in  bed.  During  a  thaw,  water  dropped 
plentifully  into  the  beds.  In  the  upper  beds  the  person  sleeping  next  to 
the  wall  cannot  raise  his  head  or  change  his  shirt." 

Joseph  Eddy,  another  workman,  states  : — 

"  I  consider  the  lodging-shops  more  injurious  to  the  health  of  the 
miners  than  their  work  itself.  So  many  sleeping  in  the  same  room,  so 
many  breaths,  so  much  stour  arising  from  their  working-clothes,  so  much 
perspiration  from  the  men  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  be  comfortable. 
Two  miners  occupy  one  bed,  sometimes  three.  The  beds  are  shaken  once 
a-week  on  the  Monday  morning,  when  the  miners  come.  Some  miners 
make  their  beds  every  night.  The  rooms  are  in  general  very  dirty,  bcii^ 
never  washed,  and  very  seldom  swept,  not  over  once  a-month.  There  is 
no  ventilation,  so  that  the  air  is  very  close  at  night." 

It  is  observed  of  this  particular  class  of  men  that  they  are  worn 
out  soon  after  forty  ;  but  a  large  sharo  of  this  result  may  also  be 
ascribed  to  their  places  of  work.  The  following  is  a  return  of  the 
ages  of  all  the  miners  who  died  during  one  year,  induing  those 
who  slept  at  their  own  homes^  with  those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  sleep  at  the  lodging-shops. 

Statement  of  Deaths  from  Disease  and  Accidents  of  Miners,  CoUiers, 
and  Pitmen,  in  the  Unions  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and 
paru  of  the  Counties  of  Lancaster  and  Northumberland  (Population 
Census  of  1831,  338,273),  during  the  Year  ended  Slst  December, 
1839,  as  shown  by  the  Mortuary  Registers. 


PeriuJg  of  Age. 

Number 
of  Deaths. 

Average. 
Age. 

Under      20 
20         , ,         30 
30         ,,         40 
40         , ,          50 
50         , ,          60 
60         , ,          10 
10         , ,          80 
80  and  upwards 

Total  deaths   . 

37 
39 
27 
27 
23 
32 
17 
10 

15 
23 
33 
44 
55 
64 
75 
86 

212 

42 

exemplified  in  the  Duration  of  Life  of  one  Class.        1 13 


The  following  is  a  summary  viow  of  the  causes  of  death,  from 
wliich  it  will  bo  seen  that  otit  of  212  deaths  60  fell  from  d)»ea««8 
of  the  respiratory  organs  and  of  these  5*2  died  from  con.snmpiion, 
whose  average  ageot  death  was  no  moix>  tliatiSCj,  and  that  no  less 
thao  58  were  destroyed  by  accidents. 

Statkmbnt  of  the  Cause?  of  Death  amongst  Miners  in  the  Unious  of 
CumberUnd  and  Weslmorelantl  and  parts  of  the  Counljes  of  Lan- 
caster and  Northumberland,  during  the  Year  ended  31«t  December, 
1&39|  as  slkown  by  the  Mortuary  Registers. 


Caum  of  Death. 


Diffsse     of     Keipirstory 
Organs : — 

ConBtimpiion     . 
Other  I)i«eatei 
EpificTuic  and  Coutagioiu 
Di«eaM        •      I      •      . 
Accitlents: — 

In  Mine      .... 
Not  stated  to  b«  in  Mine 


No.  of 
Deaths. 


Cauw  of  Death. 


Total  Deaths 


Diseases  of  the  Brain  and 

Nervi'S        .... 

Diwoaes  of  the  Dif^stive 

Or^raiis 

Diwaic  of  the  Heart  . 
OthtT  Causea  of  Diacase  . 
Natural   Decay  and  Old 

Age 


212 


No.  of 
Deiithi. 


In  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  report  I  shall  advert  to  the 
state  of  the  health  of  the  miners  in  Cornwall,  as  compared  by 
Dr.  Barham  with  the  state  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines. 

I  would  here  request  attention  to  a  suggestion  which  appears 
to  me  to  arise  from  a  consideration  of  the  evils  above  displayed, 
(and  that  will  receive  further  corroboration  in  the  course  of  this 
report,)  that  if  there  were  a  regular  system  of  periodical  inspection 
of  the  places  of  work  or  places  of  large  assemblage,  it  would  bo 
altendetl  with  great  advantage  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, in  which  the  other  classes  could  not  fail  to  participate. 

One  most  important  result  of  such  investigations  would  bo 
to  disabuse  the  popular  mind  of  much  prejudice  against  particu- 
lar branches  of  industry  arising  from  the  belief  that  causes 
of  ill  health  really  accidental  and  removable,  and  sometimes 
unconnected,  are /'AM-eH^Vr/*  to  the  employment  itself.  By  pointing 
out  the  real  causes,  warning  will  be  given  for  their  avoidance,  and 
indications  extended  for  the  application  of  more  certain  remedies. 
Medical  men  who  see  only  a  few  patients  of  the  same  occupation 
at  distant  iutervals ;  who  see  them  in  their  own  dis]x*nsaries  or  in  the 
liospitals,  and  who  have  no  opportunities  of  observing  such  patients 
under  the  varied,  circumstances  in  which  the  disease  may  have 
been  contracted,  are  left  to  mere  guesses  as  to  its  cause.  A 
working  person  of  any  of  tlie  classes  whose  condition  I  have 
described,  presenting  liimself  with  the  symptoms  of  a  consumption, 
the  medical  man  has  no  means  of  detecting  the  one  of  many 
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wc^n?  fully  sensible  that  the  otlect  of  on'o  cause  - 
the  working:  poptilation  could  not  fairly  be  jud- 
operation  was  observed  under  various  cirrumsta! 
amon-st  them  the  influpuce  of  the  domo^Hc  cl 
well  ns  the  nature  of  the  work  and  thi^  place  of 
^•xamined.  Wr  could  not  but  deem  |  'iiimm 
P»  tbo  ilwellingF!  of  tho  work 
inquiry,  should  also  be 
*  Vidfl  osctrKch 
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irith  thnt  view  to  iho  district  merljcal  commissioners;  but  ttie 
limited  lime  allowed  by  Parliaiiieut  for  the  iiivi^ti^alion,  pro* 
vetifwi  its  bein^  made  as  we  deKirt»d,  a  circumsfnncc  ihat,  for  \h$ 
soke  oi  the  workpeople,  is  much  lo  be  rcgrettrd,  us  great  injury 
id  dune  to  tlieni  hy  attention  btNiig  diverted,  as  it  eomnionly  hu 
boen.  from  tlie  real  mrans  of  prevention.* 

M.  Parent  DuChtitelet  and  M.  d'Arcet  having  presented  totlie 
Hoard  of  Health  of  Pariti  u  i'0|Kirt  on  an  investigation  with  • 
view  to  discover  (he  phytucalor  niedicul  muannby  which  particular 
sorts  of  work  might  be  ameliorated,  obftorve — 

"Perhaps  it  will  1>e  said  that  the  tas^k  has  betin  alreadjr  performed, 
and  iliat  Mrverul  cuiebrated  men,  whose  works  are  In  the  hands  of  oil 
the  wortd,  huve  pret-'eded  u»  in  this  career,  without  leaving-  to  their 
luccessura  the  hope  to  add  anything  to  wUnl  tliey  huve  [)uhli»hed. 

*'  We  are  assured  belurelmnd  that  tiu»  ubjectioii  will  not  he  made  by 
our  coilea^es,  who  have  penetrated  into  mamilactnres  and  have  studied 
their  influence  with  a  mind  free  from  prejudice.  It  is  because  we  have 
studied  the  works  which  treat  of  the  maladies  of  artisans  and  have  seen 
a  great  number  of  tliese  workmen  in  their  shops;  it  is  l)ecaiise  we  have 
compared  books  with  actual  (ib^ervotjon  ;  it  is,  finaHy*  because  wehavtf 
not  believed  authnrs  on  their  word,  and  have  subjected  them  all  to  a  sever* 
▼eril^calion,  that  we  have  seen  the  insulliciency,  hhy  more,  the  inaccu- 
racy  of  the  greater  part  of  titcir  assertions, 

'*  This  nieihuit  of  proceedino;  has  ilemnnstralerl  to  us  that  the  works 
of  which  we  )i|>eak,  far  from  being  the  ti uit  of  long  obeervatiun,  hav^ 
been  composed  in  thu  silence  of  the  cabinet  by  men  who  liave  only  Itad 
a  cnsuul  view  of  arlisanft  and  manufactures;  and  who,  (generalizing  % 
few  facts  preM?nted  to  ttiem  by  accidentt  have  singulurly  exngi^eruied 
the  imonveniencics  of  some  professions,  and  attributed  to  others  in- 
fluences which  they  we  far  fmm  ex^rtising." — Mimoirc  sur  hs  Veriior 
blc*  Injluei\ces  du  Tahac  mtr  ia  SatUe  desOuvriert.  Par  M.  Parent  Du 
Chateiel.  , 

They  gite,  as  an  illustration,  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  fhtf 
manufacture  of  tobacco,  of  which  the  supposed  evils  arp  proved  ttf 

*  Th«  following  were  the  lerins  of  our  initructiuai  iu  the  district  meilical  com^ 

miMioB^n  of  inquiry: — "  A  given  nmonnt  of  evil    is  evperinnced  !>y  a  clni*  ftluciHf 

unrL«r  pKuUai  cireumilAnet>ft  j  a  lar|^u  poiiioa  of  tli«t  t-vil  ii  Kbarrd  by  other  cIasws 

Bt>*  :      '      **  -iiliur   L'lreiitn^toucrH ;  tu  altribut«  the  whole  of  thu  evil  expe* 

lit  I  clhifth  to  ihuiif  pvcuiiar   circumitaaces  is  ubviutiily  fAlUcii'iii* 

li  ii  it  iH  only  liy  inv(jilli|atlng  t)ie  nubject  with  lliih  |>n!i'Uiitioii  coo« 

mihemmd  tlutt  \\  ift  iwuiblti  to  arnve  at  a  just  conclusion.     AVhilu  yoU: 

y  ottkeiv-e  the  etrvcU  of  Inl-uur  on  the  I'hildren  Bn(l  the  ndult  workpt'O])!*^ 

;tuii  rt.-(itirt  every  cAte  in  which  ytm  cunceive  it  tu  be  pxceistve,  and  stAtu  the  n-aituiis 

ou  which  yuti  uiuuud  tbfc.t  opiiiiL-n,  jou  drti  tei|iii;>red  tu  iuvesti^ate  miiiiitiily  th^] 

-•    ••  if  ill  heath.     With  this  vii!\v  you  are  ii-quralcd  in  ever)' case  t< 

.  thu  ttate  uf  the  dt'iiiut  in  and  nhmil  the  factory:  thu  itnte  uf  thtt 

I  lie  factory  at  tu  dryness  ut  datnpnL-s*,  clt;.inhac&3  or  tilthiucts: 

'<u  lit  the  houscR  aud  uci^hbuurhuud  iu  which  Ibt*  children  and   adult  work- 

iakttilieir  mubf  and  exerciutt  (if  th«y  leave  the  factuiy).  Had  whetu  they' 

jjrtj-"  ihe  Italy  uf  the  air  within  ibu  fiiclof)''  ""•!  whirb    the  wurki«ijde  tmiiall^ ' 

**irc,  wh«thi!t  it  t>«  treih  or  whethtrr  it  be  out  frtmh,  uwin^  to  deficient  venUhitiua^ 

alhtf  It  be  pure,  or  whetlier  it  bi?  tendtrtt-d  impute  by   effl'jvm  fluatiD^  iti   ijj 

\  wb>t  lti<:  tHluvm  are  :  what  or^iiu^  uf  the  body  ore  likclv  tU  be  tnjtirt'C^. 

fruiu  eufi-itii  t'\amipatti>r>.  yifu  find  lo  be  actually  injured:  the  tein^>«ra-': 

',  the  luwust.  and  the  Averaga  tvmjiaraiure,  oimI  Ibe  con*"  '^ 

,<jbB  Qi  mointure,' 
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ho.  entirely  fictitious,  or  at  best  an  erronoous  application  to  the 
nmnutaclure, — ol*  effects  which,  though  inciflentally  met  with  in 
the  workmen,  wore  equally  common  to  others  of  their  station.  In 
an  abstract  of  their  paper,  inserted  in  the  Appendix,  there  is  evon 
an  enumeraiion,  by  eminent  physicians,  of  sf>ecific  cases  of  death 
from  the  fancied  agency  of  lobacco,  but  tbey  only  show  the  e.xreni 
of  error  produced  in  this  and  kindrc<l  instam-es  by  the  previous 
conviction  of  the  noxious  influence  of  particular  circumstances,  and 
by  referring  all  existing  maladies  to  tliese  without  further  in- 
quiry. If  1  might  add  my  testimony  un  this  point,  derivetl  from 
my  own  observations  on  two  of  the  commissions  of  inquiry  on  whicli 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve,  it  would  he  entirely  in  con-obora- 
tion  of  the  above  statement.  On  comparing  the  actxial  condition 
of  workmen  with  the  medical  descriptions  of  these  diseases,  and 
the  causes,  we  commonly  fotmd  that  the  results  of  a  cluster  of 
causes  are  commonly  ascribed  to  one  ;  and  in  respect  to  several 
classes  of  workmen  tlie  real  cause,  the  invariable  antecedent,  such 
as  defective  ventilation,  is  unnolice<l.  No  persons  were  frequently 
lore  surprised  than  the  intelligent  workmen>  by  the  frequent 
exaggerated  accounti*  of  the  operations  of  particular  causes  upon 
them,  and  the  erroneous  association  of  ct^ecls  to  causes  with  which 
they  were  known  to  have  no  real  connexion.  For  example,  in  the 
work  of  M.  Patiasier,  one  which  is  the  chief  work,  and  of  European 
authority,  on  the  diseases  of  artisans,  he  adverts  to  the  diseas«.>s  of 
tailors.  His  description  was  read  to  Mr.  Btowvlotr,  the  tailor, 
examined  upon  the  subject  of  the  overcrowding  of  places  of  work, 
and  the  observations  of  that  witness  on  the  statement  of  M,  Patts- 
sier  are  given  in  answer : — 

M.  PtUissier,  "  The  employnient  of  tailor  is  one  of  the  most  seden- 
tdry :  seated  constantly  on  a  boHnl,  his  legs  crossed,  his  body  stooping 
lorwardj  this  class  of  labourers  exercises  not  part  of  the  body  but  ibe 
[•rnis,  and  that  only  the  right  one.'' 

IVitncfis.  "  That  is  not  bo:  there  is  a  good  deal  of  action  with  the 
^lefi  arm  in  holding  and  sewing  :  in  using  the  iron  hIso  there  is  n  good 
ideal  of  action  with  the  arms  and  knees,  and  with  die  rest  uf  the  b^dv. 
Journeymen  tailors  arc  remarked  as  being  full  breasted,  as  compared 
with  otiier  workmen  J  they  carry  themselves  higher,  and  the  cheat  iu  more 
ftiUy  developed;  so  that  ihe  labour  has,  ns  compared  with  much  other 
labour,  the  effect  of  opening  the  chest.'* 

M.  Paiinsitr.  "  Their  position  is  particularly  injurious  to  the  fuucliooa 
of  the  viscera  of  ihe  abdomen  and  chest.  It  produces  difficulty  of 
digestion,  injures  the  gastric  juices,  brings  on  constipation,  heraurrhoide*, 
chronic  catarrhs  of  the  bladder,  and  obslructiona  of  the  iMjwels." 

\Vitnes$.  "  I  have  never  heard  compiiiuUs  beginning  with  the 
bowels.  The  stomach  may  he  out  of  order;  they  cat  very  little  tolid 
food,  and  of  course  the  action  of  the  bowels  will  not  be  very  good  ;  but 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  tailors'  work  on  the  chest,  we  do  not  consider  it  at 
bII  iniiiriotis/* 

ftttnin.  '*  I  attended  a  tailor  who  every  time  that  he  applied 
ligenlly  to  his  work,  was  attacked  with  nausea,  colic,  jaundice^ 
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and  eymptoms  that  deuoted  irritation  of  the  liver.  I  have  known»  itAya 
Scolt,  B  great  number  of  tailura  who  have  Bufifered  more  porcicuhu'ly  Irom 
difleaaea  of  the  lungs." 

fyUnets.  "  The  only  complainta  I  have  ever  heard  are  ihoK  ariaing 
from  the  foul  air,  perhaps  the  dual  an&ing  from  cloth  is  injurioua.  I 
have  already  said  chac  men  commit  from  the  country  to  a  town  ahop  will 
faint,  and  be  obliged  to  leave  it  in  llie  afternoon." 

M.  Paiissirr  "  As  tht^v  are  almost  constantly  in  a  aittint;  poaturc,  the 
body  bent,  with  the  head  stoopini^  forward,  the  blood  is  unequally  dis- 
tributed, and  too  large  a  quantity  accumulatea  iu  the  lunga,  either  because 
the  boweUuf  the  abdomen,  compressed  by  the  poailion  of  the  body,  admit 
of  les&  blood,  and  which  is  therefore  forced  bock  iutu  the  ve^seU  situated 
above,  or  because  the  short  respirations  of  those  who  are  sedentar}\  pre- 
vents the  blood  which  enters  the  lungs  from  passing  out  with  sutficient 
rapidity,  by  which  local  plethora  in  the  heart  and  lungs  is  produced.  In 
abort,  tailora  are  very  liable  to  pulmonary  phthisis,  hydro-thorux,  and 
h/emopty»ii--,  which  often  accompanies  them  to  a  very  advanced  age.  M. 
Corvisart  has  observed  that  diseases  of  the  heart  and  of  the  larger  vessels 
are  not  letu  frequent  amongst  this  class  of  artisans.  As  the  ]>osture  of 
the  tjtilor  causes  tlie  blood  to  dow  into  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the 
circulation  m  the  lower  members  is  consecjuently  much  less  active,  which 
explains  the  emaciation  and  feebleness  of  the  legs  and  thighs  of  this 
cliLSs  of  artisans,  and  the  peculiar  walk  which  distinguishes  them/' 

fViineti,  '*  Af  to  the  circuhitiou  of  the  blood,  1  should  say  that  it 
was  more  free  than  amongst  persons  sitting  nt  a  desk ;  as  soon  us  the 
journeyman  tailor  begins  to  feel  warm  and  swell,  be  loosens  everything 
that  he  has  on ;  his  coat  ia  ofV,  and  his  slurt  neck  is  open ;  If  he  wears  a 
handkerchief  it  is  very  loose ;  a  tailor  wears  no  garters,  ntithing  that 
can  stop  the  circulntion  of  the  blood:  the  only  confinement  that  arises 
IB  from  the  ]>oaition,  which  is  certainly  sedentary,  but  he  frefjuently 
changes  it,  and  puts  one  leg  over  the  other  wlien  they  are  tired ;  they 
also  stretch  their  legs  out.  Their  breathing  even  in  the  close  Bho|)s  is 
not  noticed  as  short." 

M,  Paiimer.  ''  Ramazzini  says  thty  arc  very  subject  to  numbness  of 
the  thighs,  neuralgic  sciatica,  and  lameness." 

Holiness.  "  The  tailors  are  frequently  aubjeel  to  rheumatism,  but  that 
ia  from  going  from  a  hot  to  the  cold  open  uir  in  the  way  described. 
Men  who  are  generally  emaciated  will  have  their  legs  emaciated  too  : 
the  whole  frame  goes  together,  but  I  have  never  heard  young  men  or 
tai1oT«  in  the  middle  of  Ufc  being  remarked  as  deficient  in  that  part  of 
bodily  capability.  Those  whom  I  have  known  to  be  emaciated  have 
been  spirit  drinkers  ;  the  emaciation  has  been  more  from  spirit-drinking 
than  from  the  heat  of  the  aliop,  thougli  one  brings  on  the  other.  Some 
yeJira  ago  there  used  to  be  much  racing  at  about  live  o^clock  in  the 
morning  in  the  parks,  sometimes  amongst  the  tailors  themselves,  and 
Hoinetinies  with  other  runners  wlio  hud  celebrity-  Ttke  tailors  were 
generally  good  corapciitors  and  more  active  timn  other  workmen  m  Lon- 
don. Th<:re  was  one  of  the  country  tailura  ul  Fnversham  who  some 
yearv  ago  was  considered  the  fin^t  runner  in  EngUnd  for  a  hundred 
yards.  l*he  tailors  have  certainly  u  peculiar  walk,  but  all  whom  I  have 
known  to  iMi  lame  were  lame  originally.  When  a  lad  has  anything  the 
maiter  with  him,  which  occasions  him  not  to  be  strong  enough  for  uny- 
thiug  working  on  his  feet,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  say, '  Then  w&'nvvvs.^ 
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make  him  a  tailor.'     It  it  a  very  frequent  tiling  to  send  wmVK  childi 
to  be  tailuraf  tlioueh  it  is  a  bad  choiae,  for  the  lad   has  little  chance  i 

recovering  himself  In  ihc  tdwii  shops,  an<i  it  nmrc  open  trade  would 
better  for  hitiu     Mttny  tnilors  iro  for  »nilor«  nud  aoVlier*,  and   they 
Always  thought  to  he  good  uieii.     I  ihuuld  think  there  aro  mauy  t&ih 
in  the  guards." 

Af.  Pafmxirr.  "  There  in  aometimea  to   be  ohserved  on  the  surffl 
uf  their  »km  o  |woriform  eniption,  which  by  somt-  writera  ia  nacrtbed 
the  irritation  of  the  wnolUii  l'IoiIi    which  the^e  artisans  arc  caniini 
l«bandling.     Guliincr>  however,  cunaidera  that  this  eniptioQ  ia  prodi 
•l»y  tlieir  mode  of  living/* 

Witness,  "  I   never  law  or  heard  of  any  peculiar  eruption  or   tl 
•kin  of  the  tailors,  thmigh   they  jK-'rhaji*  do  n»t  attend  authcirnliT 
pcraonul  clrniiliiu'ea.     The  (lyo  of  cloth  is  aometimes  bodj  but  1 
obsiTved  any  ctlecta  from  it.*' 

Af.  Patisxitr.  "Tailors    ure   iipt    to   prick    themselvca    with 
needles,  and  iliesc  wounds  often  brin((  on  festerings.'* 

fytinoss,  "  That  ts  certainly  the  case ;  the  needle  may  carry  with 
ime  nf  iho  dye,  and  tha   festoring  may  also  be  occasioned  by  ihc 
•toto  of  the  body." 

AS.  HUutier.  "  They  almost  nil  have  decayed  teeth,  which  are 
itroycd  hy  the  habit  uf  biting  their  thrctiil  with  them.  It  ia  verv 
to  sec  a  tailor  of  ndvanced  a^«  with  huv  front  ttioth." 

i/^'ifurgi.  ••  That  is  certainly  &o :  t)n*y  liuvt*  nmny  of  them  bod 
but  1  hftvc  not  noticed  any  deficiency  of  tlte  front  teeth.*' 

Af.  PniiMJuW.  "  Thuir  aijzht  is  soon  enPi-i.-bled  by  the  fine  work  whi 
I  they  Imve  to  execute,  oftcm  at  night  hy  the  liffht  of  crindlea.     When  th«^ 
Vitrk  in  ihcuvening  at  open  windows,  they  are  liiibic  io  he  affectad by  ftar* 
'tche,  tooth-aclie,  cold  in  the  head,  And  wore  eyes.'* 

H^lnesn.  •'  That  is  very  correct  with  respect  to  the  tailor*  in  U 
but  it  is  not  noticeii  to  much  with  tmlors  in  tlie  country.*' 

At.  Ptttirsirr.  **  Tlic  scdenUiry    hfc  whi<  li  they  lead  preduoes  heai 
ilesh,  thfit  has  no  timmcss  ;  they  geiieruUy  nrc  thin  ni   body, 
•pare  and  feeble,  and  thuir  complexion  ruther  juundicefl/* 

W-V/iicc.r.  *♦  Almost   all  (his  will  be  found  to  be  the  effect  of  ha) 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  trade." 

^f.  Witiuifr.  •*  Tailor*  ought  to  walk  in  the  open  air  every  evenii 
when  their  work  will  admit  of  it,  rub  their  limn*  well   with   Ham 
.abatain  from  idl  food  ditticult  nf  digestion,  avoid  all  excesKS,  and  gi 
Tally  every  kind  of  dchuuchery.** 

tVitnvss.  "  The  men  when  they  leave  their  shop-boards  do  not  be| 
[.rubbing  their  leg«,  iind  do  not  appear  to  feel  the  least  want  of  it. 
Fap|>eritcs  of  men  working  in  f«hopa  being  bad,  they  do  commonly 
'^nd  that  is  ciuy  of  digestion,  as  tbey  cannot  do  with  the  Ctwraer  fii 
Wbun  a  tnitor  cumes  from  the  country  he  will  cat  a  twopenny  lonf 
take  a  pint  of  rofft^e  for  hreakfiuit ;  hut  uAcr  three  or  four  montlia  n 
tng  in   the  close   shop  gfiting   cxhnutted,  then   tukuig  beer  and 
spirits,  his  appetite  fails  him,  and  I  have  Htcn  him  rut  only  a  i^mull  ill 
of  hreitd  and  hutlcr,  uiul  take  half  u  pint  nf  rolVcc  for  Imakfiist,  and 
appL'tJte  grnernlly  fmU   him.     The  young  turn   on  going  hack  to  t) 
work  in  the  country,  gcnerulty  recover  their  appetites  unless  diaeaac 
!!»  »ucb  root  that  they  cannot  recover." 
Mio  ovitleiicc  of  Air.  Brownlow  waa  read  to  Dr.  Weber,  wbo 
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ai  liail  under  tti«  caro  bctucLMi  tZOO  uiul  300  cude»  of  journeymen 
lilors  who  won*  treated  by  Iiiin,  ^  physiciuu  to  the  Si.  Geor^u's 
dispensary,  winch  Is  muoh  rejioried  to  by  those   of  that  claas  of 
urkmen  who  rtjside  at  the  wubt  end  of  the  metropolis.    Dr.  \Vpb**r 
■ulirnn*  tlic  general  tenor  of  tho  evidencis  as  to  the  medical  facts, 
'•^N  the  }{eneral  conclusion  that  \\\q  greatest  proportion 
^  to  which  thpy  are  subject  arlie  from  cireunistances 
''h  Hum  tiieir  oecupation.     Tho  evidence  ^a.  to  tho  pergonal 

L  and  habits  of  tho  worknitiu  is  generally  curroboraled  by 

veral  master  tailors,  who  state  that  the  journeyman  tailor  in  the 
iral  dutlrict  wJiu  works  bingly.  or  in  a  wcli-ventiUited  aparinmnt.  is 
yer^n  coninionly  the  up(Ki»ite  of  the  one  described  by  M.  Pa- 
jitsier ;  he  ia  described  as  being  a  hard  worker,  but  at  times  a  man 
ho  ia  in  most  village  foot  raeps,  and  Tu^)t-unfret|uently  the  forenioai 
Jt^nncr,  and  in  games  of  foot-ball  not  the  last.  The  journeymen 
lilorsare  found  amongst  the  best  men  in  the  lifeguards.  In  con- 
^ijuenctt  of  a  strike  of  tailors,  one  dragoon  regiment  had  a  tp'op 
luily   enlisted   from   thctn,   and   mihtury  men  »tato  that  they 

Uy  distinguidhed  theinaelve'^ 

PFwcthus  find  the  crowding  of  unventilatud  places  of  work 

|urioui7 — in  which  pemons  rarely  pa.su  more  than  1'2  out  of  the 

t4  hour^,  being  free  during  the  reinainintr   time  to  breathe  what 

»r  they  plea*e — how  nuich  worse  should  we  expect  the  conse- 

[iience?  to  be  of  the  same  fault  in  workhouses,  hospitals,  <whools, 

ud  jirisons,  in  which  individuals  often  pass  both  day  and  night  in 

lie  »ume  apartments,  or  if  in  diffuront  apartments,  gtill  in  the  same 

"owd.     Accordingly,  since  the  attention  of  medical  men  baa  been 

ifficiently  directed  lo  llio  subject,  the  explanation  has  become 

[UjiplHe  of  many  deplorable  cases  of  general  ill  health  and  mor- 

tliiy  in  such  places,  attributed  at  lirst  to  deficiency  or  bad  quality 

ifjbod,  orto  any  cause   but    the  true  one^ — want  of  ventilation. 

striking  illustration  of  this  was  afforded  in  the  case  of  a  large 

ihool  for  children  during  the  years  1886  and  1837.  as   recorded 

lliB  seconil  volume  of  the  Poor  Law  Reports.     Such  general 

lilure  of  heahh  and  such  mortality  had  occurred  among  the 

lildren  as  lo  attract  public  notice  and  the  aiun»advei^ions  of  many 

ledical  men  and  others  who  visited  the  schools;  but  by  most  the 

ivtl  was  attributed  chiefly  to  faulty  nourishment;  and  it  was  only 

ifier  tho  more  complete  (examination,  made  by  direction  of  the 

►oard,  and  of  which  the  report  is  published,  as  abov«  slated,  that 

he  diet  WBs(  found  to  be  unusually  good,  but  the  ventilation  very 

n)t>«'rfect.     Suita))le  changes  were  then  made;  and  now.  iu  the 

ft.  K-e  where  700  children  were  by  ilhiess awakening  extenaivo 

fc.  .  IIOO  now  enjoy  excellent  health.     Tho  defective  slate 

»Mii  on  the  subject  of  ventilation  is  frenuently  shown  in 

<p(ti  1  ai«urne  that  apartments  containiit^  given  cubic  feet 

if  space  are  all  that  is  requisite  for  life  and  heultli,  whereas  il  a 

laciotis  drawing-room  be  completely  closed  against  the  adrais- 

►n  of  air,  an  inhabitant  confined  lo  il  would  in  lime  bo  8tifl< 
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whilst,  by  active  ventilation  or  change  of  air,  men  working  in  cofl 
noxiou  with  diving-machines  live  in  the  space  of  a  helmet,  whiolj 
merely  confines  the  head.  i 

In  the  majority  of  instances  of  the  defective  ventilation  m 
schools,  the  pallid  countenance  and  delicate  health  of  the  achoofl 
boy,  which  i.s  commonly  laid  to  the  account  of  over-application  ti 
his  book,  is  due  simply  to  the  defective  construction  of  the  schoolJ 
room.  In  the  dame  schools,  and  the  schools  for  the  labourina 
classes,  the  defective  ventilation  is  the  most  fre(|uent  aiKl  mifl 
chievous.  I 

Mr.  Riddali  Wood,  an  agent  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  SJ 
cietv.  thus  describessome  of  trie  crowded  schools  found  in  thecourw 
of  examinations,  from  house  to  house,  of  the  condition  of  the  town 
population  in  Manchester,  Liverpool.  Leeds,  Hull,  and  York  : — 

••  I  may  mention  th»l  in  one  school  where  the  average  attendance  w 
I  tliink,  36,  not  above  eight  children  were  present.  Upon  rayiuquiri 
of  the  mistress  as  to  the  reason^  she  stated  that  the  remainder  of  h 
Bcholara  had  been  taken  with  the  meatles.  I  perceived  a  bed  iu  t 
dchuol-ioora,  iipun  which  luy  a  child  much  disfigured  by  that  compU 
Another  child  of  the  mistress  had  died  of  the  measles.  I  had  reason  t 
believe  that  the  contagion  had  }>een  communicated  originally  from  thai 
child,  bectmse  the  catfes  uf  the  schulars  all  occurred  6ub»cqueiitly.  In 
Bchoul  in  Liverpool,  having  above  40  Bcholars  in  average  attendance, 
found  the  number  diminished  to  somewhere  about  10.  On  inquirin, 
into  this  cu*e,  1  ascertttuicd  tliHt  it  arose  from  tne  prevalence  of  sciu-l 
fever,  and  the  master  made  this  remark :  *  It  is  a  very  strange  thing  ho 
this  fever  should  have  attacked  almost  all  the  children  coming  to  ra 
school,  whilst  none  of  my  neighbours  have  got  iU*  I  attributed  that  i 
the  very  crowded  state  of  the  school.  The  room  was  very  low.  Wh 
the  whole  of  his  scholars  were  in  attendance,  it  must  have  been  exces- 
sively crowded.     There  was  no  thorough  ventilation. 

"  1  found  that  in  many  of  the  schools  there  were  from  20  to  (in  so 
cases)  nearly  100  schnlars  crammed  into  n  dirty  house  or  cellar,  witho 
air  or  ventilation,  the  cfUuvia  from  who«e  breath  and  clothes  wua  e»c 
ingly  ofiensive,  and  must,  I  am  Bure,  be  very  injurious  to  the  children'i 
health.     Iu  most  uf  these  places,  loo,  I  have  found  that  the  ordinary 
household  occupations  have  been  cairied  on  by  the  old  women." 

Anodier  inquirer  states,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  he 
saw  70  scholars  cooped  up  iu  a  badly  ventilated  room  not  12  £b<| 
square,  1 

Biui  vtrtUifation  and  overcrowding  of  private  houses.         I 

The  rejKirts  from  the  great  majority  of  the  new  unions  present,  evil 

dence  of  the  severe  overcrowding  of  the  cottages  in  the  rural  districts^ 

and  the  tenements  occupied  by  the  working  classes  in  towns.        I 

I'Vom  tho  returns  as  laid  before  tho  puulic  from  the  cominiM 

«ioners  upp>intod  to  take  tho  lanl  census,  it  would  appear,  howcvort 

timt  the  number  of  houses  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  till 

increase  of  the  population.  m 

Prom  these  returns  it  would  appear  that  tho  increase  of  liousei 

»  SooHond   has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increase  <m 
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]>opulatioii.  But  this  rusull  was  so  much  at  variaiicv  « itli  dm 
reports  and  comnjuiiicalious  from  all  parts  of  the  country  relatiuo 
to  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  that  if  any  increase  of' 
the  proportions  of  houses  to  the  population  had  taken  place,  if 
must  have  been  in  the  houses  of  the  middle  and  higher  classes  of 
the  community.  1  learn,  however,  the  fact  to  be,  that  whilst  in 
obtaining  the  previous  census,  mectily  the  heading  was  given 
without  any  instruction  for  the  oflBcer  to  fill  up  the  "  number  of 
houses  ;"  on  tlie  occasion  of  taking  the  last  census,  the  comuiis- 
sioners  ordered  each  separate  occupation  under  tlie  t^amo  roof  to 
be  returned  as  a  house.  In  the  Scotch  towns,  and  in  many  of 
the  English  towns  where  it  is  the  custom  to  lot  off  as  si*parate 
tenements  the  flats  or  floors  under  the  same  roof,  there  will, 
uidess  il  be  explained,  appear  to  have  been,  as  compared  with  the 
numbers  in  the  last  census,  when  the  buildings  and  not  it-s  sub- 
divisions were  returned,  an  increase  of  accommodation,  when,  in 
reality,  there  may  only  have  boen  an  increased  subdivision  of 
tenements  in  consequence  of  an  increased  presstire  of  jM»pulatioii. 
The  evidence  received  from  every  part  of  the  country,  from  nrral 
districts  as  well  as  from  towns,  attest  lliat  the  dwellincrs  of  lar^e 
numbers  of  the  labouring  population  are  overcrowded,  and  from 
many  districts  that  the  overcrowding  has  increased. 

For  example,  the  report  oi'  f)r.  Laurie  from  Greenock  states, 
that  such  is  the  crowding  of  the  population  in  the  town  that— 

*^  Toward  the  east  or  old  part  of  the  town  the  amount  of  population 
Crowded  into  a  small  space  can  hardly  he  credited,  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population  has  so  far  overstepped  the  means  of  nccommodatiou 
that  not  the  meanest  outhouse  remains  without  it»  tenantis." 

JJr.  Walker, one  of  the  senior  surgeons  to  the  Greenock  In- 
firmary, also  states  that, — 

**  The  rooms  are  in  most  instances  small,  and  frM|Ucntly  far  too  much 
crowded.  It  is  not  unusual  to  «ee  ten  or  twelve  human  bifing«  occupying 
a  room  not  as  many  feet  square.  The  lower  classes  in  these  districts 
are  growly  filthy  in  iheir  ]>crson»  and  dwellinqs  ;  and  even  many  of  our 
operatives  who  receive  good  wages  are  extremely  inattentive  to  cleanlinesi!, 
both  in  person  and  dwelling.*' 

In  a  paper  on  the  causes  of  destitution  in  Scotland,  by  Pro* 
fessof  jiiisoH,  read  befoa'  tho  Statistical  Society  of  Loudon,  it  is 
stated  that — 

''  From  a  report  on  the  late  census,  made  to  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Glasgow  by  Mr.  Strang.  Chumberluin,  (19th  July,  1841.)  it  appears 
that  in  tlw  moat  densely  peopled  part  of  ihc  town,  (Blaukfriars'  parish,) 
the  [lopulaiioji  since  1S31  has  increased  40  per  cent.,  while  the  number 
of  inhabited  houses  has  not  increased  at  all ;  and  again,  in  the  Gorlials, 
'  there  is  an  increase  in  the  population  of  20  per  cent,  bince  1831,*  diough 
no  new  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  where  the  great  majority  of  the 
houses  arc  of  the  traallesc  class," — (Watt's  Report,  p.  11.) 

Dr.  Scott  AlU'on  in  his  report  on  Tranent,  states, — 

'*  In  many  houses  in  and  around  Tranent,  fowls  roost  on  the  ritftftx* 
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and  on  the  topa  of  the  bedsteada.  The  effluvia  ia  these  housea  are 
olfeDsive,  and  mukt  prove  very  unwholeaome.  It  ia  acarcely  uecei- 
aary  to  aay  that  these  houaea  are  very  filthy.  They  awarm  likewiae  witb 
fleas.  Dugs  live  in  the  interior  of  the  lowest  houses,  and  must,  of  course, 
be  oppoaed  to  cleauUnesa.  I  have  seen  horaea  iu  two  houses  in  Tranent 
inhabiting  the  same  apartment  with  numerous  familiea.  One  was  in 
Dow's  Bounds.  Several  of  the  family  were  ill  of  typhus  fever,  and  I 
remember  the  horse  stood  at  the  back  of  the  bed.  In  tnis  case  the  stench 
was  dread(\il.  In  addition  to  the  horse  tliere  were  fowls,  and  I  think  the 
family  was  not  under  ten  souls.  The  father  died  of  typhus  on  thia  oceaaton. 
The  families  of  most  of  the  labouring  people  are  orowded,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  amallnesa  of  the  apartment.  Where  there  an  many 
children,  it  is  common  fur  10  or  12  people  to  inhabit  one  apartment 
and  for  four  children  to  lie  in  one  bed*  both  in  health  and  akkoeu. 
When  a  collier  has  few  or  no  children,  he  aometimea  takes  single  men 
and  women  as  lodgers." 

Dr.  Keith  says  the — 

"  Crowding  is  fearful.  I  have  seen  six  or  eight  sleeping  in  one  apart- 
ment, with  every  crevice  stopped,  and  have  more  thai)  oiice  been  nearly 
suffocated  by  entering  the  apartment  even  after  several  of  them  were  qp 
and  out." 

As  the  infornaation  sought  from  the  medical  offioera  and  wit- 
nesses in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  was  chiefly  as  to  the  saoitary 
condition  of  the  population,  tlmy  might  naturally  be  expected 
only  to  notice  the  overcrowding  as  one  of  tho  causes  of  ill  health ; 
and  they  do  frequently  notice  the  fact  in  tliat  sense  ;  but  the  over- 
crowding is  also  frequently  noticed  as  a  cause  of  extreme  demora- 
lization and  recklessness,  and  recklessness,  again,  as  a  cause  of 
disease.  The  following  may  be  given  as  examples  of  the  state- 
ments in  respect  to  overcrowding  in  the  rural  districts  iu  England. 

Mr.  T.  P.  J.  Grantham,  medical  officer  of  the  Sleaford  miion, 
in  reference  to  the  typhus  fever  in  the  family  of  an  agricultural 
labourer,  gives  the  following  instance  of  the  overcrowtSng  which 
is  frequent  in  the  rural  districts : — 

"  The  domestic  economy  in  this  house  was  deplorable ;  eight  peiaona 
slept  in  one  small  ill-ventilated  apartment,  with  scarcely  any  beOH^oth* 
ing ;  the  smell  arising  from  want  of  cleanliueas,  and  the  dirty  clothes  of 
the  children  being  allowed  to  accumulate,  was  most  intolerable.  Con- 
sidering the  situation  of  the  house,  its  filthy  atate,  and  the  vitiated  air 
which  must  have  been  respired  over  and  over  again,  by  eight  individuals 
sleeping  in  one  confined  apartment,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  family 
should  have  been  afHicted  with  fever,  and  that  of  a  very  malignant  type ; 
the  mother  and  one  child  fell  victims  to  it  in  a  very  short  time." 

2'he  want  of  separate  apartments,  and  overcrowding  of  private 

dwellings. 
The  following  extract  from  a  communication  from  the  clerk  to 
the  Ampthill  union,  pourtrays  the  effects  of  this  overcrowding  on 
the  morals  of  the  population. 

'  A  large  proportion  of  the  cottages  in  the  Union  are  very  miaermble 
pUcea,  sm^U  and  incoa?eDienl|  in  which  it  ui  impossible  to  keep  up 
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'Cn  the  common  deccncic*  of  life.     T  will   rcfor  to  one  iiiBtance  willi 

rhich  I  ora  well  acqiiaintetl : — A  miin,  hia  wife,  and   family^   conwatinR 

all  oi*  1 1  individualif,  rcsiderl  in  a  cottiigc  containing  only  Iwo  rouma. 

le  man,  his  wife,  und  faur  children,  lometimes  live,  slept  in  ouc  of  the 

rooms,  and  in  one  bed,  aome  at  the  fout,  others  at  tlie  tttp,  one  %   girl 

"►ovc  14,  another  a  b*>y  above  12,  the  rest  younger.     The  other  part  of 

le  family  »lcpt  ia  one  l)ed  in  the  kct|)ing*rooni,  that  is,  the  room   in 

rhich  their  cooking,  washing,  and  eating  were  performed.     How  could 

be  otherwise  with  this  family  than  that  they  should  be  sunk  into  a 

lost  deplorable  state  of  degradation  and  depravity?     Thii,  it  may  be 

lid,  is  an  extreme  case,  but  there  are  many  similar,  and  a  very  great 

Wimbcr  that  make  near  approaches  to  it.     To  pursue  a  funbrr  account 

thim  family  :  tlie  man  is  reported  to  be  a  good  labourer,  the  cottage 

held  was  recently  pulled  down,  aud  being  unable  to  procure  another, 

was  forced  to  come  into  the  workhouse.     After  being  in  a  short  time, 

icy  left  to  try  again  to  get  a  home,  hut  again  faileil.     The  man  then 

iscuiidedy  and  the  fiunilv  returned  to  the  workhouse.     The  ehlest,  a 

ICi  has  had  a  bastard  child,  and  nnniher»  younger,  also  a  female  but 

Up,  h&fl  recently  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for  stealing  in  a 

dwelling  house.     Thefamilv,  when  they  came  in,  were  observed  lu  be  «»f 

jssly  filthy  habits  and  of  disgusting  behaviour ;   I  nm  glad  to  say, 

twevcr,  that  their  general   conduct  and  appearance  is  very  much  im- 

roved  since  they  have  become  inmates  of  the  workhuusc.     I  without 

:ruplc  cipresR  my  opinion  that  their  drgrade^l  moral  state  is  mainly 

ktlriDulablc  to  the  wretched  way  in  which  they  have  lived  and  herded 

jether  as  predously  described.     I  have  been  thus  particular  in  my 

jctiunt  of  tnis  family,  knowing  it  to  be  &  type  of  many  others,  and  in- 

mding  it  to  apply  to  that  pnrt   of  your  letter  itiquiring  rcsjjccling   the 

tmpamLive  character  uf  the  feninlc  inmates  andjchildren  of  the  two  de- 

;ripiions  of  cottages  In  question." 

The  r^'Uvving  officer   of  the   L«'ighton   Buazurd  union   Blales 
hat,  in  Leightou,™ 
••There  art    u  numl>eT  of  cottages  without  sleeping  rooms  sepATAte 
"from  the  day-TiMms,  and  frequently  three  or  four  families  art;  found  oc- 
cupying the  same  bed-room,  and  young  men  and  women  promiscuously 
■lecping  in  the  same  apartment." 

Mr.  Biirk,  the  medical  officer  of  the  BLce«t4.^r  union,  states  that : 

*'  The  residences  of  the  poor  in  thai  {)«rt  of  the  diatrict  lire  roost 

retched,   the  majority  consistni^  of  only  one   mom    b^lnw  and  one 

»nvc,  iu  which  a  tamily  of  right  or  ten  (upon  an  averugt^,  I  should  f^ay 

ive),  Itve  and  sleep.     In  one  of  these  roouiti  I  have  wituussed  a  lather, 

lotber,  three  gruwu-up  sons,  adaughtt^r,  and  a  chitil,  lyiujj;  ut  the  same 

ime  with  typhus  fever:  but  few  of  the  adjacent  reajdentk  escaped  Uic 

infection." 

Mr,L.  0.  Fox,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Roiusey  union, state*: — 
*'  There  is  not  imly  u  great  want  of  cottages,  but  aUu  of  room  in 
ie  which  now  stand.  In  tlie  parish  of  Moltisrunt  i  have  known  14 
individuals  of  one  family  together  in  a  bmull  room,  the  mniher  being  in 
labour  at  ttie  time,  und  in  the  adjoining  room  seven  other  persons 
sleeping,  making  21  persuus*  in  a  apace  which  should  be  occupied  by 
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six  persons  ouly  at  most.  Here  are  the  youiiff  woman  and  young-  mam 
of  H  or  20  years  of  a^e  lying  ulun^ide  of  the  father  and  inutber,  antu 
the  latter  actually  in  labour.  It  will  be  asked  what  i.^  the  condition  ofj 
the  iumates? — Just  such  as  mi^ht  be  expected."  | 

Dr.  Gi/ltfy  the  canon  of  Durham,  whose  appeal  od  behalf  of] 
the  boi*der  peasantry,  and  description  of  the  sheds  into  which  ibcyj 
are  placed  have  been  cited,  observes,  upon  tltc  crowding  of  theseJ 
small  places,  2*1  feet  by  16,  with  8,  10,.  or  even  12  persons  : —      | 

**  How  they  lie  down  to  rest,  how  tUcy  sleep,  how  they  can  pre- 
icrve  common  decency,  how  unutterable  horrors  are  avoided,  is  beyond 
all  conception.  The  case  ib  ag^vated  when  there  i»  a  young  woman, 
to  be  lodged  in  tliis  contined  space  who  is  not  a  member  of  th9<| 
family,  but  is  hired  to  do  the  field-work,  for  which  every  hind  is  bound 
to  provide  a  female.  It  ehucks  every  feeling  of  propriety  to  think  that] 
in  u  room,  and  within  such  a  space  as  {  luivc  been  describing,  civilized  I 
beings  should  be  herding  together  without  a  decent  separatiou  of  agel 
and  8CX.  So  long  as  the  agricultural  syHlem  in  this  district  requires  tfaei 
hind  to  find  room  for  a  fellow-servant  of  the  oiher  sex  in  hia  cabin,  the] 
least  that  mornUty  and  decency  can  demand  is  that  he  should  have  aj 
second  aparimcnt  where  the  unmarried  female  and  those  uf  a  tender  agn 
ahoidd  sleep  apart  from  him  and  his  wife.  Last  Whitsuntide,  when  ib« 
annual  lettings  were  taking  place,  a  hind,  who  had  lived  one  year  in  thej 
hovel  he  was  about  to  quit,  called  to  say  farewell,  and  to  thank  me  fori 
some  irilliiig  kindness  1  hud  been  able  to  show  him.  He  was  a  6ne  talH 
man  of  ahoui  45,  a  fuir  specimen  of  the  frank,  sensible,  wcll-s^ioken,  I 
well-informed  Northumbrian  peasantry — of  that  peasantry  of  which  aj 
miliiia  regiment  was  composed,  which  so  amazed  the  Londoners  (when 
it  was  garrisoned  in  the  capital  many  years  ago)  by  the  size,  ihe  noble  I 
dciwrtmeut,  the  aoldier-like  bearing,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the  men.] 
I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  uf  asking  some  questions.  Where  waal 
heiioing?  and  how  would  he  dispose  of  his  large  family  (eleven  in] 
iinuiber)  ?  He  told  me  they  were  to  inhabit  one  of  these  hind's  cottage*,* 
wluKiie  narrow  dimensions  were  less  than  24  feel  by  15,  and  thai  the 
eleven  wuulU  have  ouly  three  beds  to  sleep  on;  tliat  he  himEclf,  his. 
wife,  a  dnughler  of  0,  nnd  a  boy  of  4  years  old,  wonld  sleep  in  one  bed  i\ 
thnt  u  daughter  of  18,  a  son  of  12,  a  son  of  10,  and  a  daughter  of  8  would] 
have  a  second  bed;  and  a  third  would  receive  his  three  sons  of  ihc  age 
of  20,  Iti,  and  14.  'Pray,'  said  I,  *  do  you  not  think  thai  this  is  aj 
very  improper  way  of  disposing  of  your  family  ?*  '  Yes,  certainly,*! 
was  the  answer;  *  it  is  very  improper  in  a  Christian  point  of  view  ;  bucj 
what  can  wc  do  until  they  build  us  better  houses.'  "  i 

Mr.  Ridtlall  ll'ood  was  examined  as  to  the  eflfecls  of  over-j 
crowdetl  icncnients  on  the  moral  hahiis  oliserved  in  the  course  of] 
his  visits  from  house  to  house  in  the  various  towns  he  was  engagrd] 
to  examine  : —  ' 

**  lu  what  towns  did  you  find  instances  of  the  greatest  crowding  of 
the  habitations? — In  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Ashton-uhder-Lyne,  and 
Pendleton.     In  u  cellar  in  Pendleton,  I  rtcollect  there  were  ihree  l^cds 
in  tlic  two  opartments  of  which  the  habitation  consisted,  hut  having  naJ 
door    between  them,  in   one   of  which  n  man  and   his   wife  ftlepi ;  inl 
^«er,  a  man,  his  wife  and  chdd;  and  in  a  third  two  unmarried 
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In  Hnll  I  have  met  with  cases  somewhat  similar.  A  mother 
)  ycHrs  of  age,  and  her  son  I  shouM  think  25,  ut  all  events 
fthovc  21,  sleeping  in  the  same  bed,  and  a  Iwlic^er  in  the  same  room. 
I  have  two  or  three  instances  in  Hull  in  which  a  mother  was  slocpinij 
with  her  j^ro»T>  up  son,  and  in  most  cases  there  were  other  persons 
sleeping  in  the  same  room,  in  another  bed.  .  In  a  cellar  in  l^ivcrpool, 
I  found  a  mother  and  her  grown-up  daughters  sleeping  an  a  bed  i}f 
chalT  on  the  ground  in  one  corner  of  the  cellar,  and  in  the  other  comer 
three  iailorB  had  their  bed.  I  have  met  with  upwards  of  40  persons 
sleeping  in  tlie  same  room,  married  and  single,  including,  of  course, 
children  and  several  young  adult  persons  of  cither  sex.  In  Manchester 
I  could  enumerate  a  variety  of  instances  in  which  I  found  such  pro- 
misruous  mixtatre  of  the  sexes  in  sleeping-rooms.  I  may  mention  one  ; 
n  man,  his  wife  and  child  sleeping  in  one  bed  ;  in  another  bed,  two 
grownup  females;  and  in  the  same  room  two  young  men,  unmarried. 
1  have  met  with  instances  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  his  wife's  sister, 
sleeping  in  the  same  bed  together.  1  have  known  at  least  half-a-dozen 
coses  in  Manchester  in  which  that  has  been  regularly  practised,  the 
unmarried  sii^tcr  being  nn  adult. 

**  In  the  course  of  your  own  inquiry,  how  many  instances,  if  you  were 
to  look  over  your  Notes,  of  persons  of  different  sexes  sleeping  promis- 
cuously, do  you  think  you  met  with? — 1  think  I  am  speaking  within 
bounds  when  I  say  I  have  amongst  my  memoranda  above  UX)  ca!ies« 
including,  of  course,  cases  of  persons  of  different  sexes  sleeping  in  the 
same  room. 

*'  Whs  it  so  common  as  to  be  in  nowise  deemed  extraordinary  or 
culpable  amongst  that  class  of  persons  ? — It  seemed  not  to  be  thought  of. 
As  a  proof  of  this  I  nmy  mention  one  circumstance  which  just  occurs 
to  mc  : — Early  in  my  visitation  of  Pendleton,  I  called  at  the  dwelling 
of  a  person  whose  sons  worked  with  himself  in  a  colliery.  It  was  in 
the  afternoon,  when  a  voung  man,  one  of  the  sons,  came  down  .stairs  in 
his  shirt  and  stood  before  the  fire  where  a  very  deccntly-drcssctl  yo»ing 
female  was  sitting.  The  son  asked  his  mother  for  a  clean  shirt,  and  on 
its  lieing  given  to  him,  very  deliberately  threw  off  the  shirt  he  had  on, 
and  after  warming  the  clean  one,  put  it  on.  In  another  dwelling  in 
Pendleton,  a  young  girl  18  years  of  age,  sat  by  the  fire  in  her  ctiemise 
during  the  whole  time  of  my  visit.  Both  these  were  houses  of  working 
people  (colliers),  and  not  by  any  means  of  ill-fame. 

"During  your  inquiries  were  you  able  to  observe  any  further  demo- 
ralization altendnnt  upon  these  circumstances? — I  have  frequently  met 
with  instances  in  which  the  parties  themselves  have  lmre<l  their  own  de- 
pravity to  these  circumstances.  As,  for  example,  while  \  was  following 
out  my  inquiries  in  Hull,  I  found  in  one  room  a  prostitute,  with  whom 
I  remimsiratcd  on  her  course  of  life,  and  asked  her  whether  she 
would  not  be  in  a  better  condition  if  she  were  an  honest  servant  instead 
of  living  in  vice  and  wretchedness.  She  admitted  she  should,  imd  on 
asking  the  cause  of  her  l>eing  brouglit  to  her  present  condition,  she 
stHled  that  she  had  lodged  with  a  married  sister,  and  slept  in  the  same 
be«l  with  her  nnd  her  husband;  that  hence  improper  intercourse  took 
place,  and  from  that  she  gradually  became  more  and  more  depraved; 
and  at  length  was  thrown  upon  tlic  town,  because,  having  lost  her 
character,  the  town  was  her  only  resource.     Another  female  of  this 
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description  admitted  that  ber  first  false  step  was  in  consequence  of  her 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  a  married  couple.  In  uie  instance  I 
have  mentioned  of  the  two  single  women  sleeping  in  the  same  room 
with  the  married  people,  I  have  good  authority  for  believing  that  they 
were  common  to  tne  men.  In  the  case  which  I  have  mentioned  of  the 
two  daughters  and  the  woman  where  I  found  the  sailors,  I  learned,  from 
the  mother's  admission,  that  they  were  common  to  the  lodgers.  In  all 
of  these  cases  the  seuse  of  decency  was  obliterated.*' 

Mr,  Baker,  in  his  report  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  Leeds  corroborates  this  statement : — 

"  In  the  housesof  the  worlcing  classes,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  lodgers 
of  both  sexes,  are  found  occupying  the  same  sleeping-room  with  the 
parents,  and  consequences  occur  which  humanity  shudders  to  contem- 
plate. It  is  but  three  or  four  years  ago  since  a  father  and  daughter 
stood  at  the  bar  of  the  Leeds  Sessions  as  criminals,  the  one  ii)  concealing, 
and  the  other  in  being  an  accessary  to  concealing,  the  birth  of  an  illegi- 
timate child,  bom  on  the  body  of  the  daughter  by  the  father;  and  now, 
in  November,  1 84 1 ,  one  of  the  Registrars  of  I  jeeds  has  recorded  the  birth 
of  an  illegitimate  child  bom  on  the  body  of  a  young  girl,  only  16  years  of 
age,  who  lived  with  her  mother,  who  cohabited  with  her  lodger,  the  father 
of  this  child,  of  which  the  girl  had  been  pregnant  five  months,  when  the 
mother  died." 

The  overcrowding  of  the  tenements  of  the  labouring  classes  is 
productive  of  demoralization  in  a  mode  pointed  out  by  Mr,  Bametty 
the  clerk  to  the  Nottingham  Union,  who  states — 

"  That  the  houses  are  generally  too  small  to  afford  a  comfortable  re^ 
ception  to  the  family,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  junior  members 
are  generally  in  the  streets.  Girls  and  youths  destitute  of  adequate 
house-room,  and  freed  from  parental  control,  are  accustomed  to  gross 
immoralities." 

Hereafter,  when  considering  the  pecuniary  means  of  defraying 
the  expense  of  sanitary  measures,  it  will  be  shown  how  much  less 
of  such  consequences  in  most  districts  than  may  be  supposed  is 
ascribable  to  absolute  poverty  or  real  inability  to  pay  for  better 
accommodation.  To  obviate  even  immediate  impressions  of  thb 
description,  I  might  adduce  much  evidence  of  the  character  of  the 
following  testimony  of  Mr,  J.  Thomson,  of  Clitheroe  : — 

"  What  is  the  number  of  persons  whom  you  have  in  your  employ- 
ment?— Men,  women,  and  children,  between  900  and  1000. 

"  Are  you  the  owner  of  any  of  the  tenements  where  they  reside? — 
Very  few;  not  more  than  12  or  15. 

"  What  description  of  tenements  are  they? — Houses  with  two  rooms 
above,  two  rooms  below,  and  a  yard ;  and  letting  at  a  rent  of  from  71 
to  8/.  per  annum.  These  are  occupied  by  foremen  in  various  depart- 
ments, and  the  better  description  of  artisans. 

"  What  wages  do  this  description  of  persons  earn  ? — Various,  from 
**•  *b  3/,  weekly ;  averaging,  perhaps,  21.  weekly ;  out  of  whidi  Uiey 
».  ptt  W«sk  for  rent. 
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"  Whdt  JB  your  exT>cTirnce  in  respect  to  the  habits  of  the  workpeople  in 
these  tfiiemfiit*  ? — The  remark  which  I  hitve  to  mnkc  is  on  llic  very  low 
tuie  of  feeling  prevulent  amoiif^st  even  a  high  cla«&  of  workmen  ua  to 
decency  or  pruprieiy.  The  tcnt'menia  sufficctl  for  them  when  they  were 
young,  but  when  the  female  childreu  become  youoK  women,  and  the 
boV3  udvnncc  to  puberty,  and  decency  requites  thcin  to  havr  scpnratc 
rtKims,  the  usual  practice  of  the  parents  is  to  take  the  young  women  intu 
their  own  sleeping-rooms.  I  have  une  highly  rei"pet:tal)le  forerntin 
who  has  one  daughter  aged  20,  and  another  aged  22,  pleeping  on 
eiich  iidc  of  the  l»ccl  in  which  himself  and  his  wife  aleci).  The  next  bed- 
room is  filled  with  the  yuunger  children  of  both  sexes,  hoys  and  girls,  iip 
to  16  years  of  age.  The  caniings  of  this  family  must  have  been  50i.  per 
Week-  The  rent  they  paid  was  3*.  weekly,  which  was  little  more  than 
the  luteresl  on  the  money  invested.  I  have  rciconstrated  on  the  inde<- 
cency  of  sucii  habile,  and  on  their  bad  effects,  but  the  upeneo  of  the 
^tra  •hilling  a-week  fur  a  tiouse  with  another  bed-room  was  considered 
%  Buflicicni  answer  to  my  rrmonstrance.  In  my  own  tenements  I  have 
liuilt  tJic  additional  ri)om,  and  no;withstAndiufz;  the  remonstrances,  I  have 
required  the  additional  rent.  When  they  have  remonstrated,  1  have  told 
them  of  the  htct,  that  the  cout  of  the  additional  room  would  only  be  & 
beneticml  deduction  from  the  mouey  spent  in  liquor." 

It  would  require  much  time  tind  various  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation to  attempt  to  make  an  exact  analysis  of  the  combined 
cutises,  nnd  an  estimate  of  the  effect  of  each  separate  cause  wliicli 
operate  to  produce  the  masses  of  moral  and  physical  wrelclied- 
ness  met  with  in  tlie  investigation  of  tho  condiliot*  of  the  lowest 
population.  But  it  became  evidont,  in  the  progn»ss  of  the  inquiry, 
thai  several  separate  circumtilance.s  luid  each  lis  separate  moral 
as  well  as  physical  iuQuence,  Thus  tenements  of  inferior  construc- 
tion had  manifestly  an  injurious  operation  on  the  moml  aa  well  as 
on  ihp  sanitary  condition,  independently  of  any  overcrowding.  For 
example*  it  appears  to  b«  matter  of  common  observation,  in  the 
Instance  of  migrant  families  of  workpeople  who  are  obliged  to 
occupy  inferior  tenements,  that  their  habits  soon  become  "  of  a 
piece"  with  the  dwelling.  A  gentleman  who  has  observed  elo&ely 
ihc  condition  of  the  workpeople  in  the  »oulh  of  Cheshire  and  the 
nortli  of  Lancashire,  tnen  of  similar  race  and  education,  working 
at  tile  same  description  of  work,  namely,  as  cotton-spinnoi'fi.  niia 
bands^  and  earning  nearly  the  same  amount  of  wago;s,  states  that 
th«  workmen  of  the  north  of  Lancashire  are  obviously  inferior  to 
those  in  the  aonth  of  Cheshire,  in  health  and  habits  of  personal 
deanline^^  and  general  condition.  The  dirthrenco  is  (raced 
mainly  to  the  circumshiiiee,  that  the  labourers  in  the  north  of 
Lnncashire  inhabit  stone  houses  of  a  dcscriiition  that  absorb 
tnoiMure.  the  dampness  of  which  affects  the  health,  and  causes 
personal  nncleanliness,  induced  hy  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  clL-an 
bouse.  The  operation  of  the  same  delerioratint;  influences  were 
also  observable  In  Scotland,  and  it  may  he  illustniied  by  several 
instances  which  1  have  met  with  in  the  eourse  of  my  own  personal 
inquiries. 
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One  of  Tbe«  circnmgfanp*'^  most  favourable  to  the  improv* 
of  (he  condition  of  nn  artisan  or  hh  aj^ricultural  laboiji-cr,  i^ 
obtaining  as  a  wife  a  foniule  who  has  had  a  good  indnstrial  trail 
ing  in  the  well  regulated  household  of  persons  of  a  higher  eoi 
"lilion-     The   following  instance   of  the  effect  of  the    dwe4lu 
itself  on  the   condition  of  a  female  servant  when  married.  yr\ 
nought  to  my  notice  by  a  member  of  the  family  in  which  lh( 
had  been  brought  up.     One  wa^^of  a  young  woman  who  had 
^taught  the  habits  of  neatness^  order,  and  cleanliness   most  th( 
lughly  as  regards  household  work. 

"  Her  attention  to  pcrtonal  neatness,''  snys  a  Udy  wlio  is  my  n 
fomtum,  "  WQ8  very  great ;  her  face  seemed  always  as  if  it  were  ji 
waahctl,  and  with  her  brighi  hnir  neatly  combed   underncnth  her  em 
vl>ite  cap,  a  smooth  wbite  upron,  and  her  gown  and  hundkcrchief  careful 
piit  on,  slie  lined  to  look  very  cnniely.     After  a  year  or  two^  she  inam*< 
the  serving  man,  w)iu,  as  lir  was  retained  in  hia  eitnation,  was  nblif 
to  take  a   house  as  near  his   place  as  jios^ihle.     The   cottages  in 
neighbourhood  were  of  the  most  wretched  kind,  mere  hovrl*i  b'utf 
rough  sUnics  and  covered  with  ra^cd  thatch  ;  there  were  \' 
these,  so  there  was  no  choice,  and  they  were  obliged  to  be  <•' 
the  first  that  waa  vacajit,  which  was  in  the  most  retired  s-iluaiion.    Alter 
they  had  been  married  alwut  two  years,  1  hap|>ened  to  1>e  walking  p« 
one  of  these  nii$erable  cottages,  and  as  the  door  was  open,  I  had 
curiosity  to  enter.     I  found  it  wfis  the  home  of  the  servant  I  have  b< 
describing.     But  what  a  change  had  come  over  her '.     Her  face  w  as  dii 
and  her  tangled  hnir  liunjr  over  her  ryes.     Her  csp,  though  of  good  ml 
terials,  was  ill   washed  and  slovenly  put  on.     Her  whole  drew,  th< 
apparently  good  and  serviceable,  was  very  untidy,  and  looked  dirty  ai 
slatternly  ;  tvcrythinc  indeed  about  her  seemed  wretched  and  neglect* 
(except  her  little  child,)  and  she  appeared  very  discontented.  Sheseei 
aware  of  the  change  there  must  be  in  her  appearance  since  I  had  last; 
her,  for  she  immediately  l>egan  to  complain  of  her  house.     The  wet  cai 
in  at  the  door  of  the  onlyToom^  and  when  it  rained,  through  every  part| 
the  roof  also,  except  just  over  the  hearth-stone;  large  drops  fell  uikjh 
OS  she  lay  in  bed,  or  as  she  was  workhig  at  the  wmdow  :  in  short, 
had  foima  it  impossible  to  keep  things  in  order,  so  had  gradually  c< 
to  make  any  exertions.     Her  condition   had  been  borne  down  by 
condition  of  the   house.     Then   her  husband  was  dissatisfied   wiui 
home  and  with  her;   his  visits  became  less  frequent,  and  if  he  had 
I)  <lay  lalwurer,  and  there  had  been  a  beer-shop  or  a  public-house, 
preference  of  that  to  his  liomc   would   have  been  inevitable,  and  m 
me  instance  would  have  pre^rnted  an  example  of  a  multitude  of  cases*^ 

'*  She  WU8  afierwarde,  however,  removed  to  a  new  cottage,  which 
WHtcr-tight,  and  had  tome  conveniences,  and  was  built  close  to  the  road, 
which   her  t'ornicr  miatresa  and  all  her  friends  must  constantly  p 
^tlong.     She  soon  resumed,  in  a  great  degree,  her  former  good  habits, 
•tdl  there  was  a  Utile  of  the  dawdle  left  about  her;  the  remains  of 
dis])ititedness  caused  by  her  former  very  unfavourable  circumstances. 

I  visited  some  otlier  dwcdliiitrs  not  far  from  tlic  one  above 
ieribcil,  and  met  witli  another  insiaiice  of  a  female  who  hud  hi 
brought  up  as  a  Aervani  in  a  well-ordered  house,  and  who,  for 
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station,  had  received  a  very  excellent  religions  and  moral  edu- 
cation. Defore  her  marriage  she  had  Wn  distinguished  by  the 
refinement  uilh  which  she  sung  national  airs,  and  for  her  know- 
ledge of  the  Ijible  and  of  the  doctrines  of  Iier  church.  Hor 
personal  condition  had  become  of  "apiece"  widi  the  wretched 
stone  undrained  hovel,  with  a  pigsty  before  it,  in  whicli  she  had 
been  taken.  We  found  her  with  rings  of  dirt  about  her  neck,  and 
turning  over  with  dirty  hands  Brown's  Dictionary,  to  see  wJiether 
the  newly-elected  minister  was  "  sound  "  in  his  doctrine.  In  this 
case  no  moral  lapse  was  apparent,  but  the  children  were  appa- 
rently brought  up  under  great  disadvantages. 

There,  however,  as  in  most  cases,  the  internal  economy  of  the 
liouf^es  were  primarily  aft'ected  by  the  defective  internal  and  sur- 
rounding drainage  that  produced  the  damp  and  wet,  and  thence 
tho  dirt  against  which  the  inmates  had  ceased  to  contend.  On 
inquiry  of  the  male  labourers  in  the  district,  it  ap|>eared  that 
almost  every  third  man  was  subjected  to  rheumatism;  and  with 
them^  it  was  evident  that  the  prevalence  of  damp  and  marsh 
miasma  from  the  want  of  drainage,  if  it  did  not  necessitate, 
formed  a  strong  temptation  to,  tlio  use  of  ardent  spirits.  Witli 
thorn  aa  with  the  females,  the  wretched  condition  of  the  tenement 
formed  a  strong  barrier  against  persona!  cleanliness  and  the  use 
of  decent  clothes. 

In  the  rural  districts  the  very  defects  of  the  cottages  which  let 
in  the  fresli  air,  in  spite  of  ail  tiic  efTorts  of  the  imnates  to  exclude 
it,  often  obviate  the  effects  of  the  overcrowding  and  defective 
ventilation.  It  has  been  observed,  that  while  the  labouring  popu- 
latioti  of  several  districts  have  had  no  slielter  but  huts,  similar  to 
those  described  by  Dr.  Gilly.  as  the  habitations  of  the  border 
peasantry,  which  afforded  a  free  passage  for  currents  of  air,  they 
were  not  subject  to  fevers,  thougli  they  were  to  rheumatism  ;  but 
when,  through  the  good  intentions  of  the  proprietors,  such  habi- 
tations were  provided  as  were  dei'ined  more  comfortable  from  ex- 
cluding the  weather  effectually,  but  w  hich,  from  the  neglect  of  ven- 
tilation afforded  recesses  for  stagnating  air,  and  impurities  which 
thoy  had  not  the  means  or  had  not  a  s\ifficient  love  of  cleanliness 
to  remove ;  though  rheumatism  was  excluded,  febrile  infection 
was  generated.  In  the  towns  the  access  of  the  wind  is  impeded 
by  the  closeness  of  the  surrounding  habitations,  and  the  internal 
constnirtioa  of  the  dwellings  tends  to  exclude  the  air  still  more 
effectually.  Were  the  closed  windows  opened,  it  would  frequently 
be  only  to  admit  a  worse  compound,  the  air  from  neglected 
privies,  and  the  miasma  from  the  wet  and  undrained  court  or 
street. 

The  close  pent  up  air  in  the-ie  abodes  has,  undoubtedly,  a 
deprcHjiing  eflect  on  the  ncrvou<t  energiep,  and  this  again,  with  the 
uncducatetl,  and  indeed  with  many  of  the  educated  workpeople, 
has  an  effect  on  the  moral  habits  by  acting  as  a  strong  and  ollen 

[»■]  "^ 
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irresistible    provocative    to    the    use   of   fermented   liqiiors   aHi 
ardent  spirit*.     Much  may  be  due  to  the  incitement  of  association  J 
of  greater  numbers  oF  people,  but  it  is  a  rommuu  fact  that  th*r 
same  workpeople  indulge  more  in  drink  when  living  in  the  rloM^ 
wurts  and  lanes  of  the  town  than  when  living  in  the  coimiryj 
and  that  tho  residence  in  the  dift'ernnt  places  is  attended  with  a, 
difference  of  effects  similar   to  those  desrribed  in  resji«ct   to  fbo  ' 
tailors  working  in  crowded  rooms  in  towns  and  the  tailors  work- 
ing separately  or   in   the  country.     The   workpi^oplo   who   hav«  i 
fallen  into  habits  of  drinking,  strenuously  allege  tho  impossibility 
of  avoiding  the  practice  in  such  places  ;  they  do,  however,  drink  J 
in  greater  quantities  in  such  places,  and  give  increased  effect  Xo\ 
the  noxious  mia<3ma  by  which  tlioy  are  surrounded.  1 

Some  inquiries   from    Mr.  Lithi/t\   the  medical  officer  of  tJtel 
Whiteohapef  union,  as  to  the  condition  of  the   workpeo|5ie   h? 
visited   m  such  places  as  he   has  described,  brought    to   notice 
another  indirect  effect  of  tht*  external  as  well  as  the  internal  con-  ' 
dition  of  the  dwelling  on  their  ilomustic  economy  and  general 
condition.  I 

It  appeared  that  the  persons  whom  he  visited  fer  the  purposej 
of  adniinistermg  medical  relief,  were  men  earning,  when  in  work  J 
from  IG.v.  to  20.y.  per  week,  the^  women  earning  prop<»riionably. 
Yet  whenever  they  were  subjected  to  the  freqiienf  attacks  of  sick-i 
neis  which  prevailpcl  amongst  them,  they  were  in  the  most 
wretched  destitution:  the  house  was  bare  of  everj'thing;  thiy( 
had  no  provisions  and  no  credit,  and  their  need  for  relief  wa^  most  J 
imminent.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  how  this  was  to  bo  accoimtedj 
for,  inasmuch  at*  with  agricultural  labourers  who  rnrned  litlJpi 
more  than  half  that  sum.  and  paid  nearly  as  much  for  their  food,] 
in  visiting  their  cottages  with  their  ministers,  I  had  cximmonly 
obscr\^  some  store  of  provisions ;  Mr.  Liddle  stated  that  in  such 
places  as  lho!»e  in  his  lUstrict,  in  such  nlinospheres.  a  store  of  pro- j 
visions  would  not  keep:  everything  decayed  rapidly,  and  the] 
workpi»ople  consequently  lived  "  from  hand  to  motilh.*'  On  5n-l 
quiring  as  to  this  fact  from  a  resi)ectable  hutdier,  accustomed  to' 
sell  meat  to  persons  living  in  such  situations,  he  stated  that— 

"  Meat  sold  on  a  Saturday  night,  in  hot  weather,  to  poi»r  people,  who 
have  only  one  close  room,  iu  which  they  sleep,  and  live,  una  cook,  willj 
certainly  tnrn  l>cfore  the  Sundny  moniinp;;  when,  if  it  were  kept  in  lh< 
butcher'a  shop,  or  lu  n  well-venliinted  plttce.  it  would  be  in  a»  f^ood  » 
condition  on  the  Monday  raoruin*<.  There  is  a  great  dcul  of  lo»  of 
meal  in  conaeo^uence  of  the  want  of  venttlaiion  and  bad  condition  of  th« 
dwellings  of  the  poorer  cUssei.  The  butter  kept  in  such  places 
becomes  rancid,  and  the  bread  dry  ami  ilisaprccahle." 

Here,  then,  we  have  from  the  one  agent,  a  close  and  jx)llutcd 
atmosphere,  two  different  sets  of  effects  ;  the  one  set  here  noticeii 
engendering  improvidence,  expense,  and  waste, — the  other,  1  ha 
depressing  effects  of  external  and  internal  miasma  on  the  nefvons 
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system,  tending  to  incite  tlie  habitual  use  of  ardent  spirits;  both 
lending  to  precipilale  this  population  into  disease  and  misery. 

The  famih'ariiy  with  the  sickness  and  death  constantly  preset)!  in 
the  crowded  and  unwholesome  districts,  appears  to  re-act  as  another 
concurrent  cause  inaggravation  of  the  wretchedness  and  rice  in  which 
they  are  plunged.  Seeing  the  apparent  uncertainty  of  the  morrow, 
the  inhabitants  really  take  no  heed  of  it,  and  abandon  themselves 
with  the  recklessness  and  avidity  of  common  soldiers  in  a  war  to 
wharever  gross  enjoyment  comes  within  their  reach.  All  thedistricts 
I  visited,  where  the  rale  of  sickness  and  mortality  was  high,  pi-e- 
scnted,  as  might  bo  expected,  a  proportionate  amount  of  severe 
fases  uf  destitute  orphanage  and  widowhoo<l ;  and  the  same  places 
Were  marked  by  excessive  recklessness  of  the  labouring  population. 
In  Dumfries,  for  example,  it  is  estimated,  tliat  the  cholera,  swept 
away  one-eleventh  part  of  th<- population.  Until  recently,  the  town 
had  not  recovered  the  severe  etlects  of  the  visitation,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  orphans  was  ntost  deplorablo.  Amongst  young 
artisHns  who  were  earning  from  16j.  to  I8.».  a-week,  I  was  in- 
formed that  there  were  very  few  who  made  any  reserves  against 
the  casualties  of  sickness.  I  was  led  to  ask  the  provost  what 
number  of  bakers'  shops  there  were?  •*  Twelve,"  was  his  answer. 
And  what  number  of  whiskey-shops  may  the  town  ])ossess  ? 
"  Seventy-nine  "  was  the  reply.  If  we  might  rely  on  the  inquiries 
made  of  working- men  when  Dr.  Arnott  and  I  went  through 
tfie  wynds  of  iidinburgh,  their  consumptioit  of  spirits  bore  almofit 
the  like  proportion  In  the  consumption  of  wholesome  food.  We 
observed  to  Captain  Stuart,  the  superinrendent  of  the  police  at 
Edinburgh,inour  inspectionof  the  wynds,lhat  life  appeared  to  be  of 
little  vaJne.and  was  likely  to  be  held  cheap  in  such  spots.  He  stated, 
in  answer,  that  a  short  time  ago  a  man  had  been  executed  (or  the 
murder  of  his  wife  in  a  fit  of  passion  in  the  very  room  we  had  acci- 
<ientally  entered, and  where  we  were  led  to  make  the  observatioti.  At 
a  short  distance  (rom  that  spot,  and  amidst  others  of  this  class  of 
habitation,  were  those  which  had  been  the  scenes  of  the  murders 
by  Burke  and  Hare.  Yet  amidut  these  were  the  residences  of 
working  men  engaged  in  rei^ular  industry.  The  indiscriminate 
mixture  of  workpeople  and  their  children  in  the  immediate 
vicinity,  and  often  in  the  same  rooms  with  persons  whose  character 
was  denoted  by  the  question  and  answer  more  than  once  ex- 
changed, "  When  Avere  you  l.ist  washed?'*  '*  When  I  was  hist  in 
prison,"  wan  only  one  nuirk  of  the  entire  degradation  to  which 
they  had  been  brought.  The  working-classes  living  in  these  di?- 
r»tricls  were  equally  marked  by  the  idjandonment  of  every  civil  or 
•ocial  regulation.  Asking  some  children  in  one  oft  he  rooms  of  the 
wynds  in  which  ihey  swarmed  in  Glasgow  what  were  their  names, 
they  hesitated  to  answer,  when  one  of  the  inmates  said,  they  called 

th^in ,  mentiotiing  some  nicknames.     •*  The  fact  is/'  ob- 

scTTcd  Captain  Miller,  the  superintendent  of  the  police,  *'  they 
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really  hnve  no  names.  Within  tliis  range  of  buildings  I  have 
no  doubt  I  should  bo  abla  to  find  a  thousand  children  who 
have  no  names  whatever,  or  only  nicknames,  like  dogs."  There 
were  found  amidst  the  occupants,  labourers  earning  wages  un- 
doubtedly sufticienl  to  have  paid  for  comfortable  tenements,  men 
and  women  who  were  intelligent,  and  so  far  us  could  be  ascer- 
tained, had  received  the  ordinary  education  which  should  have 
given  better  tastes  and  led  tn  better  habits.  My  own  observations 
have  been  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Mr.  Sheriff  Alison,  of 
Gla-«gow,  that  in  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of  Scotland,  *'in 
the  contest  with  whiskey,  in  their  crowded  population,  educatiou 
has  been  entirely  overthrown."  The  ministers,  it  will  be  seen, 
mako  similar  reports  from  the  rural  districts.  On  the  observation 
of  other  districts,  and  the  comparison  of  the  habits  of  tlic  same 
workmen  in  town  and  country,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  consider  that 
the  use  of  the  whiskey  and  the  prostration  of  the  education  and 
moral  habits  for  which  the  Scottish  labourers  have  been  distin- 
guished is.  to  a  considerable  extent,  attributable  to  the  surrounding 
physical  circumstances,  including  the  effects  of  thebad  vetitilation. 
The  labourers  presented  to  our  notice  in  the  condition  described,  in 
the  crowded  districts,  were  almost  all  Scotch.  It  is  common  to 
ascribt^  the  extreme  of  misery  and  vice  wholly  to  the  Iris!)  portion  of 
the  population  of  the  towns  in  Scotland.  A  short  inspection  on  the 
spot  would  correct  this  error.  Mr.  Baird,  in  his  report  on  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  poor  of  Glasgow,  obscn'es  that  "  the  bad  name 
of  the  poor  Irish  had  been  too  long  attached  to  them."  Dr.  Cowan, 
of  Glasgow,  stated  that  **  From  ample  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion, they  appeared  to  him  to  exhibit  much  less  of  that  squalid 
misery  and  addiction  lo  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  than  tho  Scotch 
of  the  same  grade."  Instances  were  indeed  slatetl  to  us,  where 
the  Irish  were  preferred  for  employment  from  their  superior 
steadiness  and  docility ;  and  Mr.  Stuart,  the  Factory  Inspector 
for  Scotland,  states,  that  **  instances  are  now  occurring  of  a  pre- 
ference being  given  to  them  as  workers  in  the  flax  factories  on 
account  of  their  regular  habits,  and  that  verj'  significant  hints  have 
been  given  by  extensive  factory  owners,  that  Irish  workmen  will 
be  selected  unless  the  natives  of  the  place,  and  other  persons  em- 
ployed by  them,  ix^hnquish  the  prevailing  habits  of  intemperance." 
Or.  Scott  AUson,  in  his  report  on  Tranent,  has  described  the  popu- 
lation in  receipt  of  high  wages,  but  living  under  similar  influences. 
as  prone  to  passionate  excitement,  and  as  apt  instruments  for  po- 
litical discontents;  their  moral  perceptions  appeared  to  have  been 
obliterated,  and  they  might  be  said  to  be  characterised  by  a  "  fcro- 
cious  indocility  which  makes  them  prompt  to  wrong  and  violence, 
destroys  their  social  nature,  and  transforms  them  into  something 
little  better  than  wild  beasts." 

It  is  to  be  regretted   that    the  coincidence  of  pestilenco   and 
moral  disorder  is  not  coDfined  to  one  part  of  the  island,  nor  to 
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any  one  raco  of  the*  population.  The  over-crowding  and  the 
removal  of  what  may  bo  termed  the  nrchiteclural  barriers  or 
protections  of  decency  and  propriety,  and  the  causes  of  physical 
deterioration  in  connexion  with  the  moral  deterioration,  are  also 
fearfully  manifest  in  the  districts  in  England,  which,  at  the  time 
to  which  the  evidence  refera,  were  in  a  state  of  prosperity- 

Afr.  Baker,  in  his  report  on  the  condition  of  the  population, 
after  giving  an  instance  of  the  contrast  presented  by  the  working- 
people  livmg  in  better  dwellings,  situated  in  better  cleansed 
neighbourhoods  (to  which  1  shall  advert  when  submitting  the 
evidence  ia  respect  to  preventive  measures),  described  the  popu* 
lation  living  in  houses — 

•*  With  broken  panes  in  every  window-frame,  and  filth  and  vermin  in 
every  nook.  VV^iih  the  walla  unwhitewashed  for  years,  black  with  the 
smoke  of  foul  chimneys,  without  water,  with  cordcl  bed-stocks  for 
bede,  and  sacking  fur  bed-clothing,  with  floors  unwashed  from  year  to 
year,  without  ont-officea,  •  •  •  •  while  without, 

there  arc  strecta,  elevated  a  foot,  sometimes  two,  above  the  level  of  the 
causeway,  by  the  accumulation  of  years,  and  stagnant  puddles  here  and 
there,  wiih  their  foetid  eihalntiona,  causeways  broken  and  dangerous, 
Ash-placcs  choked  up  with  filth,  and  excrementitious  deposits  uu  all 
sides  as  a  consequence,  undrained,  unpaved,  uuventilated.  uncared-for 
by  any  authority  but  the  landlord,  who  weekly  collects  his  miserable 
rents  from  his  miserable  tenants. 

'*  Can  we  wonder  that  such  places  are  the  hot-beds  of  disease,  or  that 
it  obtains,  upon  constitutions  thus  liberally  predisposed  to  receive  it, 
and  forms  the  mortahty  which  Leeds  exhibits.  Adidt  life,  exposed  to 
such  miasmata,  gives  way.  How  much  more  then  infant  life,  when 
ushered  inm,  and  attempted  to  he  reared  in,  such  obnoxious  atmo9])herca. 
On  the  moral  hnbita  similar  effects  are  produced.  An  inattention  on 
the  port  of  the  local  authorities  to  the  state  of  the  streets  dinnnishes 
year  bv  year  the  respectnbihty  of  their  occupiers.  None  dwell  in  such 
foc'ttliiics  but  to  whom  propinquity  to  employment  is  absolutely  essential. 
Those  who  might  advocate  a  better  state  of  things,  depart ;  and  of  those 
who  remain,  the  one-half,  l)y  repeated  exhibit-ions  of  indecency  and  vul- 
garity, and  indeed  by  the  mere  fact  of  neighbourship,  sink  into  the 
moral  dcgradatiou  which  is  natural  to  the  other,  and  vicioua  habita  and 
cruniiial  prupensitiea  precede  the  death  which  these  combinations 
prepare." 

No  education  as  yet  commonly  given  appears  to  have  availed 
a^rainst  such  demoralizing  circumstances  as  those  described ;  but 
tfie  cas«»  of  moral  improvement  of  a  papulation,  by  cleansing, 
draining,  and  the  improvement  of  the  internal  and  external  condi- 
tions of  the  dwellings,  of  which  instances  will  be  presented,  are 
more  numerous  and  decided,  though  there  still  occur  instances  of 
persons  in  whom  the  love  of  ardent  spirits  has  gained  such  entire 
possession  as  to  have  withstood  all  such  means  of  retrieving  them. 
The  most  experienced  public  officers  acquainted  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  inferior  population  of  the  towns  would  agree  in  giving 
the  first  place  in  efficiency  and  importance  to  the  removal  of  whi 
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may  be  termed  the  physical  bapricrs  to  improvement,  and  that 
a^inat  such  barricre  moral  agBncies  have  but  a  remote  cbaiice 
Bucofsa. 

A  gentleman  who  has  had  considerable  experience  in  tho  roam 
mcnt  ol'large  numbers  uf  the  mauufactariiii;  populutiun  stntrd  to 
that  in  every  ca&e  of  personal  and  moral  impruveiiieut  ilns  su< 
ful  Btep  was  made  by  the  removal  of  the  party  from  the  ill- 
ditioncd  neighbourhood  in  which  he  had  been  brouj^ht  up.  \V1 
&  youug  workman  married,  lie  interferetl  to  gel  him  a  belter 
dimco  apart  from  the  rest;  and  when  this  was  done  imporii 
alterations  followed  ;  but  if  he  took  up  his  abode  in  the  old  neigl 
bourhood,  the  condition  of  the  wife  was  soon  brought  down  lo 
common  level,  and  the  marriage  became  a  source  of  wretehi 

Benevolent  persons,  viewing  the  bare  aspect  of  somi-  of  Uia^ 
affiicicd  neighbourhootk,  have  raised  subscriptions  for  the 
rhn«.e  of  hiniiture,  bedding,  and  blankets,  for  the  relief  of  tl 
inmatfs,  but  by  this  pecuniar}'  aid  they  have  only  addwi  fuel 
the  flame;  that  is,  they  have  enabled  the  inmates  \n    < 
more  artlent  spirits.     Hie  force  of  the  habit,  which  is  ;i_  ^ 
by  misdirectea  uharity,  is  indicated  in   the  following  instaiices, 
which  one  was  mentioned  lo  me  by  the  I^ev,  jy/ilturH  Elwtn  ; 

'*  I  was  lately  informed  bv  a  master  tailor  of  Bath  that  one  of 
^mcn,  who  had  earned  3/.  a-week   at   piece-work  for   years,  b&d  nci 

rithin  his  knowledge  posseseed  table,  chtiirn,  or  budding.  I  lound  the 
statement  un  exammatiun  to  be  strictly  true.  Some  straw  on  which  he 
slept,  a  square  block  of  wood,  a  low  tbrce-lcgged  sioot,  and  au  old  tea- 
caddy,  are  the  complete  inveutory  of  the  artirlos  of  a  room»  tl  .  r 
of  which,  with  only  hinifiolf  sud  his  wife  to  Tnnintaio,  was  wm.  u 
many  in  the  station  of  gentlemen.  He  liad  frequonily  cxciicii  lively 
compassion  in  heucvolcnt  individuals,  wlio,  sup^iosmg  thut  he  was  sUa^ 
gling  for  very  cxislencc,  furnished  him  wilh  a  vuriety  of  hoiiscbuW 
goods,  wtiich  were  regularly  pawned  before  a  wtck  was  out,  and  atl'orded 
to  the  supcrticml  obstTver  fresh  evidence  of  the  eiiremity  of  his  distress. 
The  cautie  of  all  this  it-  quickly  told  :  die  wife  was  to  be  seen  gotug  lo 
and  fro  several  tmu's  a-day  with  u  creum-jug  of  gin,  and  lo  grulity  this 
appetite,  they  had  voluntunly  reduced  iliemseivea  to  the  conditi.ni  o^T 
savagei.  I  could  add  numerous  inslances  of  h  similar  kind.  Indeti), 
were  a  stranger  lo  go  thn)ugh  the  town,  and  judge  only  from  the  appear- 
ancc  of  ihings,  I  am  convinced  that  he  would  select  Ilia  cxunipjcs  nt* 
greatest  privation  not  from  the  really  poor,  liut  from  men  wlio  were  in 
the  receipt  of  more  than  30*.  a-week.  Charity,  which  when  prompted 
by  pure  motives,  always  blesses  him  that  giv«,  diws  not  always  hlct« 
liirn  that  takes.  I  am  afraid  that  the  indiscriminate  ndopiion  of  din 
and  rags  as  a  teat  of  poverty,  especially  m  n  town  hke  Bath,  where  |rti- 
vate  charity  prevails  on  nn  extensive  scale,  operates  as  a  premium  upoo 
ill  habits,  Olid  as  a  dlKourngement  to  cleanliness,  and  lends  many  to 
affect  a  vice  which  was  nut  habimal  to  than." 

As  an  instance  of  that  stato  of  voluntary  wretchedness  wbidi 
leiidprB  all  such  charity  or  asststunco  worse  than  useless,  I  may 
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give  an  iiicidGnt  mentioneil  to  me  by  Sir  Ckarlcjt  Shaw,  the  chief 
commissioner  of  the  new  police  force  in  Manchester  : — 

"  A  week  since,"  Mys  Sir  Charles,  "  I  sent  aii  inspector  of  poh'ce  to 
esaraine  a  Iodging-hou«e.  He  carae  back  to  state  Chat  he  had  never  wit- 
nes^ed  such  a  sight.  He  found  in  one  ruum,  totally  dcatitiite  of  fur- 
niture, three  men  and  two  women  lying  on  the  bare  door,  without 
straw,  and  with  bricks  only  for  their  pillows.  I  obeervud,  that  I  sup* 
posed  they  were  drunk.  *  Yes,'  said  the  inspector ;  *  they  were,  and  I 
found  the  lodging-house  keeper  himself  in  a  tolerable  bed,  and  in 
another  room  I  found  bundles  of  fine  fresh  straw.  I  blamed  the  man  for 
not  giving  that  straw  to  his  lodgers.  He  answered,  '  I  keep  that  straw 
for  the  people  who  prefer  purchasing  it  to  gin  :  those  above  stairs  pre- 
I  ferred  the  gin.*  It  is,  I  find,  a  common  thing  here  for  lodging-house 
keepers  to  have  straw  fur  sale." 

^^^  In  tia*  course  of  an  examination  which  I  took,  under  the  Poor 
^H^w  Commission  of  Inquiry,  from  the  late  Mr.  Walker,  the 
^^Kpendiary  magistrate  of  the  Thames  Police  Offire,  he  observed, 
^^n  respect  to  ca'*es  of  apparent  destitution: — 

**  Casualties  occurring  among  the  indigent  or  proBigatc  are  at  all 
times  lisbLe  to  he  represented  as  cases  resuliing  from  the  neglect  of  the 
proper  authoritiea.  Sume  time  ago,  in  going  round  the  parish  of  White- 
chapel  with  the  churchwardens,  during  service-time,  we  entered  an  old 
^i^buildmg  in  Ruaemary-lane,  fur  which  there  was  then  no  owner,  the 
■■teirs  were  so  dark  and  ruinous  that  though  it  was  mid-<iay  wc  were 
P  Obliged  to  have  a  candle,  tu  enable  us  to  go  up  to  them :  the  first-Hoor 
was  the  receptacle  of  every  description  of  tilth.  Wc  entered  one  room» 
in  which  we  found  two  half-naked  diriy  children;  their  mother  lay  in  one 
corner  on  some  dirty  straw,  covered  only  with  a  sack.  There  was  no 
furnilure  nor  other  articles  in  the  place,  except  u  fugot  of  woixl  and 
a  few  bruken  pUtes  a  basket  of  skate,  aud  sume  sprats  strewed  on  the 
floor.  This  woman  was  a  Hsh-hawkcr,  a  business  by  which,  in  all  pro*, 
bnbility.  she  gained  enough  to  have  made  her  extremely  cumforlable,  but. 
she  preferred  an  oltcmution  of  great  privatiun  and  profligate  enjojinent. 
Had  she  accidentally  died  in  this  ftlate,  here  would  have  been  a  scene 
of  misery,  and  a  case  of  excitement  for  the  philanthropists  \  \n  our  dis- 
trict fherr  tire  other  premises  under  similar  circumstances,  all  of  which 
ni  \  by  periionB  of  the  very   lowest  grade;  and  it  is  BurpriMiig, 

c>  -    the    state   in   which   they  live,  that  unftrcountai>le   death*, 

havuig  the  semblance  oi  starvation,  do  not  take  place  amongst  them. 
From  what  I   liavc  observed  of  these  places,  I  am  fully  cotivinced  that 
if  shambles  were  built  on  any  spot,  and  all  who  choose  were  allowed  to 
occupy  Uiem,  the)  would  stron  be  occupied  by  a  race  lower  than  any  yet 
known.     I   havn  often  said  that  if  empty  casks  were  placed  along  tli©] 
streets  of  ^Vhitechapcl,  in  a  few  days  each   of  them  wuuld  have  a  tennnt, 
and  these  tenants  would  keep  up  their  kind,  aud  prey  upon  the  rest  of] 
the  community.     I  am  sure  that  if  such  facilities  were  otl'ered,  then:  ii* 
no  Ci>nceivable  degradation  to  which  portions  of  ihc  species  might  not' 
be  reduced.     Allow  these  tub-men  no  education,  and  you  would  have  so 
many  savages  living  in  the  midst  of  civilization.     Wherever  there  are 
empty  houses  which  are  not  secured,  they  are  soon  tenanted  by  wretched^ 
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objects,  and  thr»c  tcnnntA  continue  so  long  as  there  is  a  harl 
tticni.     Parish  officers  and  pthers  come  to  mc  lo  aid  tlitm  in 
such  places,     i  tell  the  police  and  the  psnsh  that  there  is  no  use 
their  watching  thcM  places,  that  they  must  board  tbcm  up  if  thcv  woi 
get  rid  of  the  occupants.     If  they  will  give  the  accommoaatioD  chey 
get  the  ocDipAnls.     If  you  will  have  marshes  and  stagnant  waters 
wdl  there  have  suitable  animals,  and  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of 
ia  by  draining  the  marshes." 

Tlie  Reverend  JVhitteeil  JS/irrn  obsen*es  upon   this   Bubji 
that — 

"  Those  who  think  that  lubourers  will  work  for  thcmscWea  a  rcfu 
in  their  habitations  vcrj'  much  underrate  the  cfl'ecis  of  habit.  A  pci 
accustoniixl  to  fresh  nir,  and  all  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  goes  into 
miserable  room,  dirty,  bare,  and,  above  all,  sickening  from  the  smcl 
Judging  from  his  own  sensations,  he  conceives  that  nutbing  but  the 
abject  poverty  could  have  produced  this  state  of  things,  and  he  can  imi 
glnc  nothing  necessary  to  a  cure  but  a  way  for  escape.  A  very  simpi 
cx|>enment  will  correct  these  erroneous  impressions.  Let  him  remain 
shoit  time  in  the  room,  and  the  perception  of  closeness  will  so  entjtel] 
vanish  that  he  will  almost  fancy  that  the  atmosphere  has  been  purifit 
since  his  entrance.  There  are  few  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  fact; 
and  if  such  are  the  effects  of  an  hour  in  blimling  our  refined  sensatiut 
and  rendering  them  insensible  to  noxious  exhalations,  what  must  be 
influence  of  years  on  the  coarser  perceptions  of  the  working-man  ? 

"  All  who  know  the  lower  classes  will  testify  that  the  lost  want  felt  b) 
the  dirty  is  cleanliness,  that  their  last  expenditure  is  on  the  comforts 
their  home.     Two  winters  ago  I  found  a  painter  whose  bed  was  «riihoi 
blankets,  whose  room  was  without  furniture,  who  was  destitute  evm 
the  ordinary  uiensils  of  civilized  life,  whose  tlottr  was  covered  with  W4 
filth  thau  that  of  the  streets — I  found  this  man  at  dinner  with  a  roi 
loin  of  pork  stuffed  with  onions,  a  Yorkshire  pudding,  a  large  jug  of 
cheese,  and  a  salad.      I  will  undertake  to  say  that  half  the  gentlemen 
Bath  did  not  sit  down  on  that  SundRy  to  so  good  a  dinner. 

A  number  of  communications  simply  assign  "intempcranco'* 
as  the  cause  of  fever,  and  of  ilic  prevalent  mortality.  Of  mwl 
of  these  conomunications,  which  it  were  unnecessary  to  recite, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  when  intempei-anct»  is  mentiom'd  as 
tho  cause  of  disease,  as  beings  the  immediate  antecedent,  on 
ciirrying  invcstignlion  a  little  further  back,  discomfort  is  found 
to  be  the  immediate  antecedent  to  the  intemperance  ;  and 
where  Iho  external  causes  of  positive  discomfort  do  not  pro- 
vail  in  the  towns,  the  workpeople  are  ^jenerally  found  to  have 
few  or  no  rival  pleasures  to  wean  them  from  habits  of  internpcr- 
ance,  and  to  have  come  from  districts  subject  to  tJie  di 
likely  to  engender  them.  In  one  of  the  returns  from 
it  is  observed  that  with  the  people,  whether  for  a  fever,  h  cold,  or 
consumption,  or  a  pleurisy,  whiskey  i.s  the  universal  antidote, 
'i'itu  ])opular  belief  that  -fermcnrcd  liquor  or  ardent  spirits  are 
proper    antidotes   lo    the    effects   of   damp   or   cold    has    been 
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iversalj  and  has  not  wanted  even  mcdlcat  sjiriction.     Oiit-door 
lowaiices  of  beer  have  been  prescribed  by  some  medical  officers  in 
marshy  and  undrained  districts  as  the  proper  preservatives  against 
a^ie  or  rheumatism.     The  Board  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  urgo 
the  importance  of  facilitating  drainage  as  a  means  for  the  protec- 
iion  of  the  population  by  the  prevention  of  disease  aiid  the  induce- 
ent   to  pernicious   habits,    as  well   as    a   source   of  profitable-i 
dustry.     It   is  now  beginning  to  be  observed  in  several  dan- 
rouH  occupations  that   temperance  is  the  best  means  of  wilh- 
nding  the  effects  of  the  noxious  agencies  which  they  have  to 
counter.    Among.st  the  painters,  for  example,  the  men  who  are 
temperate  and  cleanly  sufler  little  from  the  occupation,  but  if  any 
ne  of  them  become  intemperate,  the  noxious  causes  take  effect 
iih  a  certainty  and  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  relaxed  domes- 
c  habits.    The  Inquiry  presents  many  instances  of  the  beneficial™ 
eels  of  the  changes  of  the  popular  habit  of  having  recouise  to' 
rmented  liquors  or  to  spirits  as  necessary  protective  stimulants, 
n  several  of  the  raining  districts,  for  examjilc,  it  is  an  extensive 
actice  to  provide  for  the  accuniniodation  of  the  miners  out  of  the 
t  mines  a  room  in  which  they  may  drink  bocr  as  a  preservative 
ainst  the  effects  of  the  change  to  the  cold  and  damp  air  to  which 
cy  are  about  to  expose  themselves.     Dr.  Barham.  in  his  Report 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Employment 
f  Young  Persons  in  Mines  and  Manufactories,   notices  an  admi- 
ble  example  within  the  province  of  voluntary  exertion,  and  the 
beneficial  effects  produced   by  it  at  the  Dolcoath  copper  and  tin 
mine,  Camborne,  Cornwall.     There  the  proprietors,  besides  esta- 
blishing other  easy  and  economical   preventive  arrangements,  pro- 
vide a  warm   room  for  the  miners   to  change  their  dresses  and 
take   hot   meat-soup,   which   is   cheaper,    probably,    than    beer. 
■*  And  the  men  '*  (says  a  witness)  "  sny  they  never  feel  cold  when 
ihry  take  it.     We  conceive  that  there  have  been  much  fewer 
cases  of  consumption  on  the  cUib  since  this  practice  has  been 
adopted." 

The  effects  of  the  noxious  physical  agencies  on  the  moral  coi 
dition  of  the  population  will  receive  more  full  illustration  in  cou- 
nexiuu  with  the   statistical  evidence  as  to  their  effects,  with  tliel 
idenee  on  the  practical  operation  of  the  means  of  prevention. 


DormsHc  mismanagentent,  a  predisposing  cause  of  disease. 


The  ftubsequent  examples  relate  chiefly  to  the  effects  of  general 
domestic  mismanagement  as  a  concurrent  cnune  of  disease. 

Dr,  Baker,  \\\  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  popu- 
tionof  Derby,  slates  that — 

**  There  is  al«o  another  cause  of  sickness  to  he  found  in  tlieir  liouses, 
id  which,  like  the  former,  i.  e.,  the  extenml  circumblances,  ia  in 
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■tant  operation :  I  mean  the  want  of  domestic  comfofta,  a  want  which 
the  wages  they  earn  would,  in  many  instances,  enable  them  to  remore 
if  their  means  were  not,  as  too  often  happens,  expended  viciously  ur  im- 
providently.  It  is  with  regret  that  I  speak  unfavourably  of  the  pocnr, 
whilst  my  whole  aim,  in  this  communication,  has  been  to  awaken  a 
sympathy  towards  those  sufferings  of  which  I  have  been  bo  often  a 
witness.  But  several  years*  experience  of  the  habits  of  the  poor,  de- 
rived from  my  situation  as  an  hospital  physician,  and  backed  by  the 
additional  evidence  I  have  obtained  by  acting  for  three  years  as  a  guar- 
dian of  the  poor  in  this  large  town,  has,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  served  but  to 
confirm  me  in  the  opinion  1  have  just  now  expressed;  and  in  aapport  of 
which  I  shall  instance  the  family  of  the  Slaters  mentioned  at  No.  12,  in 
Short-street. 

"  The  earnings  of  four  members  of  this  family  were  as  follows : — 

s.    d. 
The  father  .      .  .     14    0  |)er  week,  at  gardenings  Ac 

The  eldest  son,  aged  20  12  0  „  at  a  brewery. 
Daughter  .  f  Twins,  1  .  6  0  „  at  a  factory. 
Son     •     .  (aged  18  f  .       9    0        „         at  the  same  factory. 

^^2    1     0  per  week. 

"  The  mother  of  this  family,  it  appears,  is  left  disengaged  from  aU 
but  her  household  duties  and  the  care  of  the  younger  children ;  the 
house,  nevertheless,  is  nearly  destitute  of  furniture,  and  presents  a  picture 
of  disorder  and  want.  On  the  other  hand,  at  No.  15,  (Brigga)  although 
the  husband  has  for  some  years  past  been  a  weak  and  ailing  man,  the 
family  is  well  ordered  and  cleanly ;  and  to  this  fact  I  mainly  attribute 
the  milder  and  modified  form  of  fever  which  affected  the  children." 

The  Committee  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  Birmingbam,  in 
their  report,  indicate  the  powerful  operation  of  depraved  domestic 
habits  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  disease ; — 

"  It  cannot,"  they  say, "  be  doubted  that  whilst  the  arts  and  manufactures 
of  the  i)lace  prove  in  some  instances  injurious  to  health,  aud  in  a  few 
possibly  destructive  to  life,  these  evil  consequences,  as  well  as  hereditary 
predisposition  to  disease,  are  promoted  by  intemperance,  not  tliat  in- 
temperance is  an  infinitely  more  frequent  cause  of  disease  and  death 
amongst  the  artisans  than  all  the  various  employments  of  all  the  mano- 
factories  combined. 

"  In  the  expenditure  of  their  weekly  earnings,  improvidence  and 
thoughtless  extravagance  prevail  to  a  lamentable  degree.  The  observa- 
tions upon  which  this  opinion  is  formed  are  made  upon  the  habits  of  the 
people  themselves,  conhnned  by  exteusive  and  recent  inquiries  among 
the  shopkeepers  with  whom  they  deal.  Tea,  coffee,  sugar,  butter,  cheese, 
bacon,  (of  which  a  great  deal  is  consumed  in  this  town,)  and  other 
articles,  the  working  people  purchase  in  small  quantities  from  the  huck- 
sters, who  charge  an  enormous  profit  upon  them,  being,  as  they  state, 
compelled  to  do  so  to  cover  the  losses  which  they  frequently  sustain  by 
bad  debts.  Huckster  dealing  is  a  most  extravagant  mode  of  dealing ; 
thett  were  in  this  town,  in  1834,  117  of  these  shops,  and  the  number 

*^  p«itly  incnaMd  since  that  time.    Meat  is  purchased  in  the 
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provident  manner ;  the  working  men  generally  contrive  to  have  a 
ud  joint  of  meat  upon  the  Suiiduy;  the  dinner  uu  tlie  oihcr  days  of 
,c  week  is  made  from  steaks  or  cho]>s,  which  '\%  the  most  extrnvugant 
ode  either  of  purchasing  or  cooking  meat. 

"The  improvidence  of  this  class  of  persons  nrises  in  many  instance* 
m  the  indulgence  of  vicious  propenBities.  Drunkenness^  with  all  its 
teudant  miseries,  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  though  it  ia  by  no  means 
be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  mechanic  of  this  town 
particular.  It  most  genenillv  prevails  among  that  class  of  workmen 
ho  obtain  the  highest  wages,  but  who  are  often  found  in  the  most  dc- 
onible  and  abject  condition.  The  improvidence  of  which  we  are 
eakingis  to  be  traced  in  very  many  instunccs  to  extreme  ignorance  on 
e  part  of  the  wives  of  these  people.  The  females  are  from  necessity 
d  up  from  their  yuuth  in  the  wurkshoin,  as  the  earnings  uf  the 
gcr  members  contribute  to  the  fumiort  ol  the  family.  The  mindi 
iind  morals  of  the  girls  become  dchiiscd,  and  thty  marry  totally  ignorant 
of  all  ihoae  habits  of  domestic  economy  which  tend  to  render  a  husband's 
home  comfortable  and  happy ;  and  this  is  very  often  the  cause  of  the  man 
ing  driven  to  the  alehouse  to  seek  that  comfort  after  his  day  of  toil 
hich  lie  looks  for  in  vain  by  his  own  liresidc.  The  habit  of  a  manu* 
facturing  life  being  once  established  in  a  woman,  she  continues  it,  and 
ves  her  home  and  children  to  the  care  of  a  neighbour  or  of  a  hired. 
lid,  eomelimea  only  a  few  years  older  than  her  own  children,  whose 
ces  cost  her  probably  as  much  aa  she  obtains  for  her  labour.  To. 
n  neglect  on  the  part  of  iheir  parents  is  to  be  traced  the  death  of  man] 
ildren  ;  they  arc  left  in  the  house  with  a  fire  before  ihcy  are  old  enongi 
know  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  arc  often  dreadtulljr* 

Dt." 

Mr,  Mott's  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population 
of  liis  difttrict  presents  parallel  instances  of  the  different  economj 
prevalent  amongst  these  classes : — 

Contrast  in  the  Economy  of  Familtes. 


klellar  in  "WelUngloti -court,  C!»orlton- 
n-Mrdlock ;    a  mnii,    his   wife  and 
'D     chiliU«u  ;     iucoutc    per    wefk, 
11'.;    rem  li,  6«/.  p«r  week;  three 
H  for  Mven,  in  &  ilark,  imventiUled 
».^Jt  room,  bed-coTcrintf  of  the  meaueal 
aud  Muilir^i  kind — che   man  and  wife 
ji       o-  '!m-  front  room  aa  a  eleeping- 

r<'  uiRclvps,  111  which  the  whole 

^  heir  food  and  ipend  ihuir 

l<  .   hnre  the  family,  ill  a  filthy 

«!•  i :',  with  uu  iiLCome  averaging 

Ml.  b^L  cacli  per  week,  four  beinjj  chil- 
dren under  1 1  yearn  of  age. 

3. 

Cetlv  in  York-itreet»  Cborlton-apou- 
>toi]lock  ;  a  roan — a  hand-loons  weaver 
— hi»  wife  and  fWmtl}'  (one  dautj-hlcr  tnur- 
riett,  with  ber  husband  formn  pnrl  of 
the  family)»comprUUi9  allogeiher  seven 
iqsomn  S/.  74,  or  (t»,h^  per 


I. 

[n    a    dwelling-houM    ill    rhorltofll 
Union,  containing  one  «ittinjj;-roDm  an 
two  bcd-roomM  ;   a  man,  hia  wife  and 
three  chUdrcu  ;  rent  2*.  Brf,  por  week 
income   per   week    \'2».  CH.,    being 
averago   of  2$.  5d.  per   week   for    ea 
person.     Here,  with  a  sickly  man,  thA 
hou»e  presented  an  appearance  of  cum* 
fori  in  every  part,  aa  also  ihc  bedding 
WAS  in  good  uider. 


In  u  dweUing-houie,  Stove-aUrMtf 
one  aitting-ronm,  one  kitchen  and  two 
bed-room^,  rent  !•.  per  werk.  A  poor 
widow,  wiih  a  daughier  alto  a  widow, 
with  ten  children,  making  togetlirr 
13  tu  family;  income  1(.6«.  per  weak^ 
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head ;  rent  2*.  Here,  with  the  Urgeet 
amount  of  income,  the  family  occupy 
two  filthy,  damp,  unwholesome  celtan, 
one  of  which  is  a  hack  place  without 
pavement  or  flooring  of  any  kind,  occu- 
pied by  the  loom  of  the  family,  and 
used  as  a  sleeping-room  for  the  married 
couple  and  single  daughter. 


avera^nng  2«.  per  head  per  WMk.  Here 
there  is  every  appeacmoce  of  cleanlinesi 
and  comfort. 


John  Salt,  of  Carr  Bank  (labourer), 
wages  12«.  per  week ;  a  wife,  and  one 
child  aged  15:  he  is  a  drunken,  dis- 
orderly fellow,  and  very  much  in  debt. 

4. 
William  Haynes,  of  Oakamoore 
(wire-drawer),  wages  1/.  per  week  ;  he 
has  a  wife  and  tire  children ;  he  is  in 
debt,  and  his  family  is  shamefully  neg- 
lected. 

0. 

George  Locket,  of  Kingsley  (boat- 
man), wages  18«.  per  week,  with  a  wife 
and  seven  children  ;  his  family  are  in  a 
miserable  condition. 
6. 

John  Banks,  of  Cheadle  (collier), 
wages  18<*  per  week;  wife  and  three 
children ;  his  house  is  in  a  filthy  state, 
and  the  furniture  not  wortb  10«. 

7. 

William  Weaver,  of  Kingsley  (boat- 
man), wages  18«.  per  week  ;  wife  and 
three  children ;  he  is  a  drunken,  dis- 
orderly fellow,  and  his  family  entirely 
destitute. 

8. 

Richard  Barlow,  of  Cheadle  (la- 
bourer), wages  12«.  per  week ;  wife  and 
five  children,  in  miserable  circumstance, 
not  a  bed  to  lie  on. 

9. 

Thomas  Bartlem,  of  Tean  (labourer), 
wages  14«.  per  week ;  his  wife  earns  7«. 
per  week ;  five  children  ;  he  is  very 
much  in  debt  \  home  neglected. 

10. 
Thomas  Johnson,  of  Tean  (black- 
smith), wages  18».  per  week;  his  wife 
earns  7«.  per  week  ;  three  children ;  he 
is  very  much  in  debt,  and  his  family 
grossly  neglected. 

Afr-  Harrison,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Preston  union,  observes 
that— 

"  I  have  known  many  iamilies  whose  income  has  exceeded   lOOL 
a-year,  who  in  times  of  sickness  have  heen  in  great  distress,  and  eren 
who  have  been  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  parish  for  assist- 
And  I  am  acquainted  with  several  families  now  of  the  best  paid 


George  Hall,  of  Carr  Bank  (Uboorer), 
wages  10«.  per  week  ;  has  reared  tsn 
children ;  he  is  in  eomfoitablB  circus- 
stance. 

4. 

John  Hammondsf  of  Woo^iead 
(collier),  wagM  18«.  per  week  ;  hat  six 
children  to  support ;  ne  is  a  steady  maa 

and  saving  money. 


George  Mosley,  of  Kingsley  (collier^ 
wages  18*. .  per  vreek ;  he  haa  a  wile 
and  seven  children ;  ho  Is  taVliig 
money. 

6. 

William  Faulkner,  of  Tean  (tape- 
weaver),  wages  1S«.  per  week;  aupporta 
his  wife  and  seven  childrea  witoooft 
assistance. 

7. 

Charles  Rush  ton,  of  I4glUwood- 
fields,  wages  14«.  per  week ;  he  snppc»ta 
his  wife  and  five  children  in  credit. 


8. 
William    Sargeant,     of   lightwood- 
fields   (labourer),  wages  ISt.  a-weA; 
he  has  a  wife  and  six  children,  irtiom 
be  supports  comfortably. 

9. 
William  Box,  of  Tean  (tape-weaver), 
wages  18t.  or  20f.  per  week  ;  scqppoitB 
his  wife  in  bad  health,  and  five  dtll- 

dren. 

10. 
Ralph    Faulkner,     of  Teaa    (tape* 
weaver),  wages  I  St.  or  20«.  per  week; 
supports  a  wife  and  five  children^  three 
of  them  are  deaf  and  dumb. 
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of  workpeople,  whose  total  weekly  earaiu^a  will  average  2/.,  a"<i 

some  cflBca  3/.  a-weck,  wlio,  should  sickness  overtake  the  head  of  the 

roily,  and  some  of  the  principal  workers  amone  the  children,  would 

t  thrown  upon  the  parish.      I  have  been  convinced   from  extensive 

ihscrvation,  that  the  masters  of  these  people  have  it  in  their  power  to 

prove  the  condition  and  happiness  of  their  workj>eople  beyond  what 

1  be  effected  by  any  other  agency." 

These  descriptions   are   not  confined  to  the  English  towns 

p.   Jupp   and   others  chc  instances    from   the   rural    districts. 

icy  are  similarly  prevalent  in  Scotland.    As  an  examplu  I  would 

fer  to  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Scott  Alison,  of  the  condition 

f  the  highly-paid  coUfer  population  of  Tranent.     Take  another 

Htance  of  the  condition  of  tlic  same  class,  the  colliers  at  Ayr,  given 

y  Dr.St/m,  in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  popu- 

lion  of  that  town ; — 

"  Although  the  colliers  have  large  wages,  they  are,  from  their  want  of 
nomy  and  their  dissolute  habits,  uniformly  in  poverty ;  and  their 
ilies,  though  well  fed,  are  miserably  clothed,  ill  lodged,  uneduraied, 
d  Jess  industrious  than  the  families  of  the  weavers ;  the  females  of 
hich  work  with  great  constancy  at  hand-sewing.     The  modes  of  living 
"  these  two  classes  arc  very  different.     The  weaver  is  not  intemperate, 
ause  he  cannot  afford  to  purchase  ardent  spirits,  and   the  nature  of 
employment  prevents  him  from  having  those  hours  of  idleness  dunng 
day  which  the  collier  is  so  apt  to  consume  in  dissipation.     He  lives 
very  innutritious  food,  seldom  cats  butchers*  meat,  and  the  most  in- 
gent,  who  are  generally  Irishmen,  subsist  chiefly  on  potatoes.     The 
Uier,  on  the  other  bond,  indulges  to  excess  in  ardent  spirits,  and  both 
and  his  family  partake  of  animal  food  every  day.     In  short,  the 
colliers  live  better  than  any  of  the  other  labouring  classes  in  Ayr." 

Dr.  Scott  Alison^  speaking  of  the  colliers  of  Tranent,  states 
that  they  obtain  very  high  wages.    "A  man,  hi^  wife,  and  perhaps 

o  children  may  earn  perhaps  40.ff.  a-wcek,  if  industriously  em- 
oyed  during  that  time."  On  the  subject  of  appearances  of 
(lestiliitionp  on  which  medical  men  sometimes  report,  he  observes — 

**I  have  had  occasion  to  know  that  medical  men,  judging  from  in- 
nnl  appearances  of  the  dwcUiuga  of  the  labouring  classes,  nrc  liable  to 
led  into  erroneous  inferences  as  to  the  ejctent  of  destitution.  The 
appearance  of  the  place  or  of  ihe  person  is  no  test  of  the  want  of  menus  or 
of  the  highness  or  lowness  of  wages.  Filth  is  more  frequently  evidence 
of  depravity  than  of  destitution  ;  indeed,  in  places  where  the  wages  or 
means  arc  really  scanty,  there  is  very  frequently  considerable  cleanliness. 
If  a  siranger  went  into  the  house  of  a  collier,  he  might  exclaim.  *  What 
extreme  wretchedness  and  destitution!'  when,  in  fact,  on  the  Saturday 
they  had  received  30j.,  which  before  the  Tuesday  had  all  been  squan- 
dered. I  think  medical  men,  who  arc  not  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  peuple,  are  often  drawn  into  mistakes." 

The  domestic  condition  of  thi.s  population  admits  of  a  contrast 
with  the  condition  of  individuals  of  their  own  description  of 
employment,  or  with  the  condition  of  other  classes  of  miners  who 


% 
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iTceivo  no  higher  wages,  but  whose  condition  is  highly  tuperior,to 
show  that  the  depraved  habits  and  (-ondition  art*  not  the  necea- 
snry  result  of  the  enifiloyment.  He  contrasts  the  condition  of  tho 
colliory  population  of  Tranent  with  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town: — 

"  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the 
houses  of  the  hind  ttopulutiun  is  etct'Ilont,  most  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  comfortable.  Tnesc  respcciablc  people,  in  spite  of  the  defective 
conatniction  of  their  cottages,  manage  to  throw  an  uir  of  comfort,  plenty, 
neatnpM,  and  order  around  their  homes.  I  have  often  been  deUghtcd 
to  ob»crve  thcBC  characteristics,  and  not  less  so  to  mark  the  co-existence 
of  pure,  moral,  and  religiouB  principles  in  llie  inmate*,  the  prceeucc  of 
practical  rt-tigion  and  practical  murals.  When  the  flour  wears  awaVi  it 
is  repaired;  when  the  tvalU  luge  their  whiteness,  they  arc  uhite- 
wa^l>l'(I ;  and  every  few  days  tlie  ivliolc  wooden  iiinuture  in  U»e  h"Ute 
is  euhjccted  to  thorough  cleansing  with  ^nnd  and  warm  water.  The 
various  articles  of  furniture,  and  the  different  honscholJ  utensils,  are 
kept  in  places  allotted  to  them;  and  the  earthenware  und  china  n ell 
cleaned,  are  neatly  arranged,  and  made  to  serve  as  ornaments  to  the 
apartment.  The  metal  spoouB,  candlcKticks,  and  ])itchcr8  for  contain- 
ing milk  and  water,  are  well  burnished.  The  milk  taken  from  the  cow 
may  be  seen  set  apart  in  vessels  kept  in  the  nicest  orders  and  beside 
them  lie  the  churninglmrrel  and  strainer.  A  fire  sheds  its  cheerfol 
tnnueuce  over  the  scene;  the  kettle  never  wants  liot  water;  and  the 
honest,  frugal  housewife  is  ever  discharging  some  houKchuld  duty  in  a 
spirii  of  placid  contentment,  attending  to  her  pnrfner  when  present,  or 
preparing  his  meals  ag&mst  hi^  return  from  the  fieUis. 

"  The  es^ternul  economy  of  the  houses  of  the  hinda  ia  on  the  whole 
very  good.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  cottages  is  kept  clean  and 
free  of  impurities.  The  little  garden,  which  ia  almost  invariably  con- 
nected with  the  cottage,  ia  kept  in  good  order,  and  is  in  general  welt 
cultivated.'* 

The  likw  contrast,  derived  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
population  of  anotlier  class,  is  prestMitcd  in  the  fullowin?  portions 
of  a  report  from  Mr.  Woody  of  Dundee: — 

**  There  are  many  faiuiliet  among  the  working  classes  who  are  in  the 
receipt  of  from  15*.   to  22*.  per  week,  who  arc  insufticiently  clothed, 
and  irregularly  ard  poorly  fed.  and  whose  houses   us  well  as  their  pcr- 
aons  appear   hlthy,  disorderly,   and  uncomfortable.     There  arc  other 
families  among  them,  containing  the  same  number  of  persons,  whofc 
incomes   average  from  lOj.  to  M*.  o-^cck.  who  arc  neatly,  cleanly^  aTnl 
(iuniL'tontiy  clothed,  regularly  and  suitably  fed,  and  whose  huti 
orderly  and  comfortable.     The  former  class  care   little   for  ti 
comfort,  and  far  less  fur  the  intellcciual,  moral,  and  religiou^ 
of  their  children  ;  iu  many  cubes,  indeed,  they  neglect  tbc  c»li 
their  oft'spring  when  it  is  ofl'erod   to  them  gratuitously,  and  iu  place  of 
sending  them  to  schof>l,  whcie  they  might  he   tilted  fur  llie  duties  and 
disappointments  of  life,  they  send  them  at  a  very  early  age  to  same 
employment,  where  they  will  caru  the  poor  pittance  ot  1*.  ^d.  to  3*- 
•-wcclc,     The  latter  class,  on  the  contrarv,  are  most  anxious  to  give 
childirn  a  good  education :  they  study  to  obtain  it  for  them  hy 
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every  meaus  in  their  power,  &nd  they  pay  fur  it  most  cheerfiillv.  The 
former  clus  again  grasp  at  every  benelit  n-hich  the  charitnl)lc  institu- 
tious  of  the  place  have  provided  for  the  poor.  When,  for  example, 
medical  aUendance  is  given  them  graluitouBty,  they  not  unfrenuently 
despise  and  refuse  it,  iinlcas  mcdicinca  are  given  ihera  gratuitously  aUo. 
Whereas  the  latter  dewription  of  families  arc  not  only  ready  and  willing 
to  pay  for  medicines  when  prescribed  to  them,  but  they  generally  mani- 
fest much  latitude,  and  very  often  present  their  medical  nttendant  with 
a  small  fee. 

**  Now  it  is  among  the  fonner  class  of  familiea  where  generally  there 
appears  to  mc  to  be  a  deficiency  of  wholesome  food  and  of  warm 
clubbing  ;  where  contagious,  febrile  diseases  arc  most  CDmmonly  found  ; 
and  from  whence  they  ere  most  extensively  propagated.  Fever  is  no 
doubt  found  among  the  latter,  more  frugal,  and  therefore  liettcr  con- 
ditioned families,  but  seldom  of  that  malignant,  contagious  cliaracter 
which  it  invariably  assumes  among  the  other  class  of  fatniltcs.  Here, 
then,  we  have  on  the  one  hand,  hlih,  destitution,  and  disease,  associated 
with  good  wages  ;  and  on  the  other,  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  com- 
pariitive  good  health,  in  connexion  with  wages  which  are  much  lower. 
The  dilference  in  the  amount  of  tlieir  incomes  does  not  account  for  the 
dirterence  in  the  amount  of  comfort  which  is  found  existing  among  the 
working  clusscti.  Tiie  statements  jusl  made  make  known  the  fact,  that 
above  a  certain  amount^  aay  12f.  or  14f.  of  weekly  income,  wages  ntone^ 
without  intelligence  and  giwd  habits,  conrrilnites  nothing  towfirds  the 
comfort,  health,  and  independence  of  the  working  population.*  *  *  Were  I 
asked  how  I  would  proiK)8e  to  ruheve  such  a  family,  I  would  say,  show 
them  how  they  may  live  comfortably  within  their  incomes  j  let  them  be 
taught  and  trained  to  habits  of  itidustr),  frugality,  sobriety,  cleanliness, 
&c.,and  with  this  13^.  or  14^  they  may  live  in  health  and  happiness 
as  others  in  similar  circumstances  have  lived  and  are  now  living.  The 
man  who  maintains  himself  and  his  family  in  comfort  on  12.f.  or  \\s,  of 
weekly  income,  possesses  what  he  well  deserves,  happiness  at  home,  and 
he  stands  forth  in  his  neighbourhood  a  noble  example  of  honest  inde- 
pendence. I  am  persuaded  that  the  filth,  fever,  and  destitution  in  many 
families  isoccasioued^nuLby  their  gmall  incomes,  but  by  a  misapplication 
or  ft  prodigal  waste  of  a  part,  in  some  cases  a  great  part,  of  their  otherwise 
suflicieot  wages.  Frequently  cases  are  found  where,  with  a  want  of 
skill  and  economy,  there  is  combined  the  intemperate  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  here  the  misery  may  be  said  to  be  complete. 

"  Such  is  the  explanation  which  I  have  to  offer  regarding  much  of 
the  misery  now  prevalent,  and  it  is  the  explanation  invariably  given  by 
the  economical  working  classes  themselvea  when  quesiioned  on  the 
Bubjcct.  Heads  of  families,  having  three  or  four  children,  whose 
incomes  average  from  !4.t.  to  18^.  per  week,  have  assureil  me  that  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  three  or  four  children  can  live  comfortably  on  12*. 
or  14f.  a-week;  and  they  generally  account  for  the  misery  and  destitu- 
tion existing  among  families  by  saying,  that  many  who  have  go<Ml  wages 
reduce  themselves  to  |>overty  and  deprive  themselves  of  sufficient  food 
and  clothing  by  their  mismanagement,  want  of  friigalityt  and  drinking 
practices.  Cases  of  waste  and  diseipulion  hgvc  been  related  t«>  me, 
•where  the  husband  having  gone  to  the  tippUng-housc  to  enjoy  his  glass 
his  frieud,  the  wife,  knowing  this,  sent  for  her  bottle  and  her  frjeiid, 
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and  enjoyed  herself  at  home.  A  singie  viiit  to  one  of  theae  apend- 
thrift  families,  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  good  wages,  would  coaTince  any 
one  that  their  persons  and  houses  might  be  far  more  orderly,  clean,  and 
comfortable,  were  they  but  half  trainMl  to  the  tastes  and  habits  of  house- 
hold industry,  sobriety,  and  economy." 

The  more  closely  the  investigation  as  to  the  caiues  of  epidemic 
disease  is  carried  the  more  have  the  groimds  been  narrowed  on 
which  any  presumption  can  be  raised  that  it  is  generally  occa- 
sioned by  extreme  indigence,  or  that  it  could  be  made  generally 
to  disappear  simply  by  grants  of  money. 

In  the  great  mass  of  cases  in  every  part  of  the  country,  in  Ihe 
rural  districts  and  in  the  places  of  commercial  pressure,  the  at- 
tacks of  disease  are  upon  those  in  full  employment,  the  attack 
of  fever  precedes  the  destittition,  not  the  destitution  the  disease. 
There  is  strong  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons in  severe  penury  in  some  places,  as  in  Glasgow, being  subject 
to  fever,  but  the  fever  patients  did  not,  as  a  class,  present  evidence 
of  being  in  destitution  in  any  of  the  places  we  examined.  Dr. 
William  Davidson,  the  senior  physician  of  the  Glasgow  Royal 
Infirmary,  who  has  written  a  Treatise  on  the  Sources  and  Pro- 
pagation of  Continued  Fevers,  for  which  the  prize  instituted  by  Dr. 
Thackeray,  of  Chester,  was  unanimously  awarded  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  states 
in  that  treatise,  wheit  speaking  of  the  influence  of  delicacy  of  con- 
stitution as  a  predisposing  cause  of  fever, — 

**  We  have  kept  a  record  of  the  physical  habit  of  the  patients  ad- 
mitted into  tlie  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  from  May  Ist  to  November 
1st,  1839,  and  the  following  were  the  divisions  adopted  : — 

"  1.  Moderate,  by  which  is  meant  a  person  having  an  ordinary  quan* 
tity  of  muscle  and  cellular  substance. 

'*  2.  Full  or  plethoric,  having  an  extra  quantity  of  adipose  texture  or 
of  blood. 

'*  3.  Muscular. 

•*  4.  Spare. 

*•  5.  Emaciated  or  unhealthy  in  appearance. 


Moderate 

Full  or  Plethoric  .      .      . 

MuKciilar 

Spare 

Uuhealthy  or  Kmaciatetl  • 

Male*. 

Female*. 

Total. 

UG 
28 
4\ 
24 
3 

93 
73 

4i 
8 

209 

101 

ii 

65 
10 

429 

•*  The  whole  of  these  429  cases  were  characterized  by  the  typhoid 
eruption,  and  will  therefore  l}e  considered  as  decided  cases  of  typhus. 
It  appears  from  this  table  that  thete  were  only  10  cases  in  an  emaciated 
or  nnlicaltby  condition ;  and  almost  all  of  them,  as  far  as  coald  be  as- 
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certained,  were  en^ged  in  (heir  ordinary  occuputiona  at  ihe  time  of 
their  seizure.  The  spare  and  unhealthy,  when  added  together,  only 
form  about  17  percent,  of  the  %vhoIe  number." 

He  gives  two  tables  of  the  proportionate  numbers  of  persons 
admitted,  during  the  year  1839,  into  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hos- 
pitaL  whose  persons  were  clean  or  filtliy  : — 

'*  These  two  tables  dhow  that,  amuni^  61 1  ciises  admitted  as  con- 
tinued fever,  there  were  340  filthy  and  271  cleun,  or  about  55  per 
cent,  filthy  ;  thatamouir  395  cases  of  eruptive  typhus,  there  were  ^15 
filtJiy  and  150  clean,  ur  about  62  per  cent,  filthy;  and  tbnt  amonrr  4S 
cases  of  febricula  there  were  14  filthy  and  34  clean,  or  about  29  per 
cent,  filthy.'*, 

Amongst  the  fever  patients  are  found  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
highly  iutemperale  than  appear  to  be  usually  found  amongst  the 
labouring  classes. 

Dr.  DavidsoUt  in  remarking  on  ihe  influence  of  intemperance 
on  fever,  adduces  the  following  table  to  show  the  proportion  of 
temperate  and  intemperate  ifidividuals  who  were  admitted  into  the 
Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  from  November  1st,  1838,  to  November 
1st,  1839,  whose  habits  could  be  ascertained  with  more  or  less 
certainty.  He  states  that  the  eruptive  cases  only  are  included  :■; — 
Temperate.  A  little  Intemperate.  iDtetnperatc. 
Typhus  (Males)         125  51  73 

Typhus  (Females)       76  8  30 

I  have  been  informetl  that  those  were  classed  as  *'  tenn>erale'* 
who  never  indulged  in  strong  liquors  to  the  extent  of  inebriety ; 
thode  a  **  little  intemperate"  who  now  and  again, perhaps  at  long 
intervals,  drank  to  intoxication;  and  those  as  '*  intemperate"  who 
were  habitually  so — who  dmnk  whenever  they  could  get  ardent 
spirits. 

He  addsj — 

"  In  the  Glasgow  Fever  Hospital  there  occurred  SI  deaths  from  erup- 
tive typhus  in  individuals  whose  habits  were  ascertained,  and  34  of  thene 
were  reported  as  intemperate,  19  a  little  intemperate,  and  28  temperate. 
In  Dr.  Craigie's  table  of  the  deaths  in  31  fever  cases  that  occurred  in  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary,  there  were  15  stated  to  be  irregular  ur  dis- 
sipated ;  only  two  regular ;  the  habits  of  the  remainder  are  not  staled. 

**  It  is  also  a  sin;>ular  fact,  which  has  been  noticed  by  several  writers, 
that  fever  is  more  fatal  among  the  higher  than  among  the  lower  classes. 
Dr.  Bmkcn  stales,  in  reference  to  the  fever  which  prevailed  at  Wuter- 
furd  during-  the  years  1&17-18-19,  that  Ml  would  be  difficult  to  adjust 
the  rates  of  mortality  in  the  upper  classes,  but  it  seems  probable  thai 
one-fourth,  or  perhaps  one-third  of  all  thu.=c  persons  who  were  attacked 
with  fever  fell  victims  to  its  power.' 

'*  Drs.  Barker  and  Cheyne,  in  their  historical  account  of  the  Irish 
epidemic,  state  that,  *  in  every  part  of  the  country,  fever  was  reported 
to  have  been  much  more  fatal  amongst  the  upper  than  the  lower 
chuMes.'  To  what  is  this  diiference  of  mortality,  so  generally  re- 
marked  by    experienced    hospital    physicians,  to   be   attrihutedi  and 

L 


which  in  Ireland  seemerl  to  be  very  retntrkeble,  immely,  m  the  himr 
ftlussps  ubout  on«  in  iweniy-ihrce  cases,  uiid  in  the  upper  diUM  om 
in  three  or  four  i^viierullyf  but  in  other  pUces  about  one  in  seven  ?  Cau 
the  difference  in  ihe  mode  of  living  account  Tor  this  anomaly  ?  as  the 
first  live  very  much  on  potaioes,  while  the  others  use  a  larger  or 
vmaller  proporlicm  of  animal  food  ;  and  the  lower  classes  almost  every- 
where ill  this  country  use  less  animal  food  and  stimulating  dishes  than 
those  who  are  more  wealthy  and  in  a  higher  sphere  of  society/' 

111  remarking  on  t}ie  supposed  iiiQuence  of  fear  and  the  (U* 
pressing  pussions  tn  producin|f  fever»  Dr,  David^on^  hovenr* 
remarks : — 

"  The  influence  of  fear  and  (he  depressing;  passions  has  olso  been 
considered  o»  very  powerful  in  predisposing  persons  to  be  affected  with 
typhus  cuntag^ion.  Tberv  can  Iw  no  doubt  that  fear  has  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  temporary  depression  of  the  physical  powers;  but,  as  btf 
been  already  shown,  there  is  no  proof  that  persons  of  a  naturally  apsre 
or  weak  hubit  of  body,  who  are  generally  very  sensitive,  are  more 
liable  to  fever  than  those  of  nn  ordinary  constitution;  tliis  opinion  must 
also  be  considered  hypothetical.  Indeed  the  facts,  as  far  as  oar  in* 
ijuiries  huve  enabled  us  to  jud<;^e,  seetn  to  prove  that  the  apprehension 
of  fever,  more  particularly  when  it  is  not  cpidenuc,  is  very  rurely  felt 
until  the  person  is  actually  seized  wiib  the  disease;  for  same  cannot 
recollect  of  a  sing^le  circumstance  by  which  they  could  be  exposed  to 
contagion  ;  nnd  n  conniderable  number  of  those  who  had  undoubtedly 
been  exposed  to  it  were  only  made  aware  of  Ihe  fact  when  it  had  been 
elicited  by  croNts-evamination.  We  are  quite  aware  that  cases  may  be 
brought  forward  of  sensitive  individuals  who  have  heen  arized  with 
fever  soon  after  visiting  a  person  labouring  under  the  disease;  buVas 
this  fact  can  he  opposed  with  at  least  an  ciiuul  number  of  persons  who 
were  destitute  of  fear,  and  yetcaught  it  after  an  exposure  tn  contagion, 
no  conclusion  whatever  can  be  drawn  from  them.  It  mu*t  be  observed, 
however,  thul  though  there  is  no  proof  that  persons  who  are  naturally 
wcuk  in  l>ody  or  of  a  sensitive  disposition  are  more  susoepUblc  of  fever 
than  those  who  are  naturally  vigorous  and  robust,  yd  that,  during:  famine 
or  commercial  distress,  poverty,  by  depressiufr  the  miurt  and  lowering 
the  physical  status  from  insufficient  aliment,  docs  powerluUy  predispose 
a  community  to  become  atlected  with  tever.  Tiiis  has  been  already 
fihown  in  n  former  part  of  the  essay,  and  has  been  ngMW  alluded  loin 
order  that  the  disiiuction  might  t>e  made  between  an  individual  cf 
naturally  weak  mental  un<l  physical  stamina,  and  one  who  has  been 
reduced  to  that  siaic  by  dcticient  nutriment." 

llipie  appears  to  bi»  little  evidence  on  one  side  or  the  other  in 
■support  of  this  last  hypothesis,  other  than  such  as  that  cilcd  from 
Dr.  Davidson  hinisolf ;  but  it  is  to  W  ohRorvod  that  the  wet  or 
bad  seasons,  which  suspend  agricultural  industry  and  much 
lubottrin  tlip  towns,  is  usually  of  a  clmnicter  of  iis<»lf  to  pwdU- 
pose  to  disease,  if  not  to  iirodncc  it ;  and  that  it  does  propttgnto 
It  amongst  all  classes,  higti  and  low,  in  proportion  to  I  heir  ex- 
posure to  il.  It  appears  lo  be  lugldy  probable  that  the  privsklion 
attendant  on  the  stoppage  of  work,  by  diminishing  the  means  for 
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flifc  purchase  of  fuel,  of  sonp,  &c,,  and  i 


habits  of  life, 


I  ho 


ways  hy  in- 


n  various 

amount  of  tixpo3ure  ti 


y  increase 
and  loss  from  the  all-pervading  cause. 

The  preponderant  evidence  given  on  this  subject  by  the  great 
yority  of  the  medical  ofBcers  in  Flngland  who  are  accustomed 
visit  the  labouring  classes  in  their  own  dwellings,  is  however  of 
tenor  of  the  following  from  the  medical  officer  of  tlie  Wiite- 
apel  union  acting  in  Spitalfield*?  parish. 

Mr,  Byles,  the  medical  officer  of  tho  Whitechapel  union  : — 

What  18  the  number  of  caae*  you  have  h«d  to  visit  during  the  year 

I  aa  a  mpdical  officer  ? — I  think  the  number  of  cases  I  have  had  to 

t  during  each  year  since  the  commencement  of  the  Union   has  beett 

wrtrds  of  2,000  coaea  of  varioxia  diaeasei  of  which  1,400  were  cases 

of  the  workhouse. 
"  Hm  the  present  winter  been  unhealthy  ? — I  do  not  think  it  haa  ; 
re  hai  l)een  an  increase  of  fever  cases  during  the  last  month.     The 
numher  of  caaes  is,  however,  still  below  the  average  of  1938. 

*'  Is  there  not,  however,  unusual  distress  in  your  district,  compre- 
hending Spitalfields  and  a  portion  of  Whilpchapel  ? — Yea,  there  is:  F 
believe  that  more  than  half  the  looms  are  out  of  work. 

**  Du  yoxi  not  find  that  fever  a(tAck«  in  greatest  number  those  who  are 

1  of  work  ?-— On  the  contrary,  the  greatest  number  of  the  castas  of  fcvec 

have  arc  those  who  fall  ill  during  the  time  they  are  iu  employment. 

think  they  are  more  attacked  when  in  work,  when  the  windows  are 

ed,  and  (here  is  no  veuliUtion.     Many  of  them  are  obliged  to  work 

ith  closed  windows,  to  keep  out  the  moist  air,  and  prevent  the  dust 

blowing  upon  tlieir  wurk.     When  they  are  out  of  \Nork,  ihcy  are  more 

t  of  doors  looking  after  work,  more  in  the  open  air,  and  that  very 

Tcise  uiay  be  the  means  of  keeping  them  in  health.     This  observation 

ppliea  10  the  weavers.     I  find  Ihat  they  have  genendly  less  fever  when 

Ihey  are  (jut  of  work.     The  reverse,  I  think,  h<ilds  as  rej^perts  out-door 

labourers,  such  as  those  who  work  at  the  docks.     When  they  arc  out  of 

work,  they  stand  abuut  waiting  in  the  cold,  and  when  cold,  they  generally 

take  chrnp  pin,  and  no  food :  they  catch  cold,  and  on  going  to  their 

close  iilthy  habitations,  their  cold  is  apt  to  generate  fever. 

*^  There  was  an  unusual  amount  of  fever  prevalent  in  Spitalfields  and 
Whitechapel,  was  there  not,  in  the  year  1838  ? — Yes,  there  was  ;  in  the 
proportion,  perhaps,  of  more  than  two  to  one  of  the  present  amount.  My 
Imst  account  for  the  year  ending  Lady-day,  1842,  wa«  about  250  fever 
cases ;  it  has  been  as  high  as  high  as  800. 

"Did  it  prevad  proporlionulely  amongst  the  weavcra? — ^Yca,  I  believe 
it  did. 

"Was  there  any  marked  or  unusual  distress  at  that  period? — Not 
lliat  I  remember. 

Do  you  find  in  the  course  of  your  experience  that  the  diminution  of 
is  followed  bv  fever ? — Not  as  a  general  cause,  1  should  eay.  If 
e»e  two  persons,  casually  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  fever,  the  on« 
in  full  vigour,  and  with  a  full  stomach,  the  other  with  an  empty 
stomach,  the  person  with  the  empty  stomach  would  be  the  most  ol)- 
uosiona  to  its  influence.  In  my  experience,  however,  intemperance  i*  a 
tnuch  more  frequent  antecedent  to  fever  than  destitution  or  want  of  faod«^ 

I.  2 
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"  Hnve  you  ever  oliserved  thai  hahiu  of  inicmpcnuice  ire  CTcnted  by 
distress  of  mind? — Such  caaea  may  occur,  but  I  have  not   obeervi 
them,  and  I  think  it  docs  not  operate  a&  a  general  cause. 

**  What  arc  the  chief  remedies  which  your  experience  in  this  distt 
iffould  lead  you  to  recommend  for  the  prevention  of  fever  and  contJigi< 
diaeaaes? — The  promotion  of  cleanly  habits  amon^t  the  poor;  the  pi 
motion  of  sewerage  and  drainage  ;  having  proper  suppUea  of  water  Ii 
on  in  the  houses;  the  removal  of  privies  from  improper  sitiiations. 
conli]  ]>oint  out  in  our  iieighbourliood  many  housee,  and  some  courts, 
that  onght  to  be  pulled  down  as  wholly  unlit  for  human  habitation. 

"What  is  the  personal  state  of  the  labouring  classes  in  your 
trict? — Generally  extremely  fiUhy.     I  have  aaid  that  I  could  alm( 
smell  from  what  street  a  man  came  who  came  to  my  surgery  :  I  do 
think  the  poor  themselves  are  conscious  of  it,  but  the  smell   to  oti 
persons  must  be  extremely  offensive.     I  certainly  think  that  the  wi 
of  personal  cleanlinessi  and  of  cleanliness  in  their  rooms,  and  the 
valence  of  fever,  stand  iu  the  relation  of  cause  and  etfect. 

"  Your  colleague  has  pointed  out  that  the  want  of  proper  and  c( 
YCnient  supplies  of  water  is  au  antecedent  to  the  fihh  and  the  fci 
Does  your  experience  enable  you  to  concur  with  him? — My  experiei 
entirely  np'ees  with  his  on  that  point." 

Tlie  lute  Dr.  Cowans  of  Glasgow,  and  the  great  majority  of  tl 
medical  ofticers.  assign  the  foremost  place  to  these  pbysi< 
agencies  as  antecedents  to  fever. 

The  medical  controversy  as  to  the  causes  of  fever;  as  to  whell 
it  is  catised  by  filth  and  vitiated  atmosphere,  or  whether  the  sti 
of  the  atmosphere  is  a  predisposing  cause  to  the  reception  of  [| 
fever,  or  the  means  of  propagating  that  disease,  which  has  reall] 
some  other  superior,  independent,  or  specific  cause,  does  not  appear 
to  be  one  that  for  practical  purposes  uetni  be  considered,  ex< 
that  its  effect  is  prejudicial  in  diverting  attention  from  tlie  pi 
tieal  means  of  prevention. 

Dr,  Bancroft, one  of  the  controversialials  cited  by  Dr.Davidi 

observes, — 

"That  fevcroftcn  exists  in  them''  (gaols)  "  cannot  be  denied;  but 
circumstance  can  afford  no  evidence  of  its  being  generated  ilierein, 
tiu^re  than  the  multiplication  of  vermin  in  such  places  could  demoi 
tlie  spontaneous  generation  of  these  and  other  insects  by  ttie  nastuM 
wiiich  favours  the  deposition  and  hatching  of  their  eggs." 

Taking  the  controversy  at  this  point,  and  adrnilting  the  foi 
of  this  statement,  the  decision  upon  it  will  not  alter  the  pracli 
value  of  cleanliness,  or  of  its  protective  effects  in  preventif 
whether  it  remove  an  original  or  unly  a  predisposing  cause. 

Yet  it  cannot  but  be  regretted  that  the  enlightened  force  of  the 

professional  opinion  should  sustain  any  diminution  from  an  apt  — 

rent  want  of  unaiiimity  on  so  iniiwrtant  a  question  as  iho   n< 

isity  of  removing  these  causes,  whether  original  or  pitnlispoiunff : 

4hat,  for  example,  whilst  the  fleets  were  ravaged  by  fever  and 

disease,  men  of  high  standing  should  have  occupied  iho  aitent 
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of  the  public  with  sprcnlations  on  contagion,  and  inrection  from 
the  gaols  as  the  original  causej  and  diverted  attention  from  the 
means  of  prevention,  cleansing  and  ventilation,  the  means  by 
which,  as  will  hereafter  be  shown,  the  pestilence  was  ultimately 
banislied.  The  main  error  of  those  who  have  ascribed  fever  to 
destitution,  appears  to  have  been  in  adopting  too  liastily  as  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  of  destitution,  swch  prima  facie  appearances  as 
are  noticed  by  Dr.  Scott  Alison,  an  error  which  non-professional 
experience  may  correct.  In  more  than  one  instance  where,  in  a 
district  in  which  the  demand  for  labour  was  still  great,  and  the 
wages  high,  benevolent  gentlemen  have  propounded  similar  doc- 
trines, which,  being  at  variance  with  the  known  state  of  (he  labour- 
market.  1  have  requested  that  the  names  of  these  fever  cases 
might  be  given,  that  their  antecedent  circumstances  might  be 
examined,  and  the  accunicy  of  the  conclusions  tested,  by  officers 
of  experience  in  such  investigations;  but  1  think  it  right  to  stale 
the  names  or  means  of  inquiry  have  never  been  forthcoming.  In 
general^  medical  practitioners  and  benevolent  individuals  are  ex- 
tremely liable  to  deceive  ihemsolvcs  and  to  deceive  others,  by  wl»at 
they  call  the  evidence  of  their  own  eyes.  'Ilie  occurrence  of  severe 
destitution  is  denied  as  a  general  cause  of  fever,  not  as  a  conse- 
quence. Tlie  evidence  shows  that  the  best  means  of  preventing 
the  consequent  destitution  are  those  which  prevent  the  attacks  of 
fever  and  other  epidemics  upon  all  classes  of  the  community. 

By  an  extract  from  a  report  of  the  late  Dr.  Currie.  of  Liverpool, 
given  in  the  Appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
1 707,  when  only  9500  of  tlie  population  are  reported  to  have  lived 
ill  cellars,  the  proportion  of  fever  cases  was  nearly  the  same 
us  at  present,  when  the  cellar  popidalion  has  risen  to  40,000 ; 
the  disease  has  l>een  almost  as  constant  as  tlie  surrounding  phy- 
bical  circumstances  of  bad  ventilation,  filth,  and  damp  then 
pointed  out  as  removable,  and  the  disease  has  continued  in  every 
period  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  in  its  progress  from  a  popu- 
lation of  77,000  to  ^223,000  in  1841.  So  the  late  Dr.  Ferriar,  of 
Manchester,  when  writing  between  30  and  40  years  ago,  of  tho 
state  of  the  popidation  in  periods  of  great  prosperity,  especially 
for  hand-loom  weaving,  described  the  eflect  of  the  bad  economy 
of  the  habitations  much  as  they  were  described  in  the  year  1820 
by  Dr.  Kay.  and  as  they  are  described  in  1840  by  Dr.  Barou 
Howard.  Dr.  Forriar,  when  he  wrote  to  warn  the  labouring 
claiiseaus  to  the  ciioice  of  their  dwellings,  stated  that — 

**  The  custom  of  inhahitiug  cellars  also  tends  to  promote  both  the 
ori|«in  and  preservation  of  febrile  infection.  But  even  n\  them  the  action 
of  filth  ami  coiiliucd  air  is  always  apparent  when  fevers  ariBC.  I  have 
often  obeervcil  that  tlie  cellar  of  a  fever  patient  iva«  lo  be  known  by  a 
ihmtered  pane,  patched  with  paper  or  atulVcd  with  rags,  and  by  every 
external  aign  of  complete  dirtiness.** 

false  opinions  as  to  destitution  being  the  general  cause  of 
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f«ver,  and  as  to  its  propagation,  have  had  exteosirely  the 
irous  effect  of  preveniing  effort*  being  made  for  the  removal  of 
the  circumstance*  which  are  proved  lo  be  followed  by  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  pestilence. 

'I'hc  opinion  of  the  roajority  of  the  medical  ofticers  of  the  unions 
in  England  on  this  topic,  acting  in  di%trict9  in  every  conditioiir 
might  be  cxpre&sed  in  the  lemu  used  by  Dr.  Daeidson : — 

**  It  has  ulready  been  shown  that  61th  and  deficient  veiiUlalion  tend 
much  to  spreud  the  contugioii  of  tvphiis.  tieino^  iilmost  canstnnt  conco- 
uiiianU;  uiul  thut  while  il  gmerully  aUVcls  llie  whole  iDtfinbere^  oc  th« 
lur;^c  (jroportiun  of  a  family  among  thu  lower  orders,  it  ruri<ly  spreadfi 
in  this  manner  umuiig  the  better  classes  of  BociclVf  who  attend  more  to 
c1canhnc*»s  and  ventilatiuu.  It  ibquite  obvious  that  an  amelioralionof 
the  physical  condition  of  the  lower  order^t  in  these  particulnrft,  wouMi 
in  proi>oriion  as  this  was  crtVcted,  diminish  their  chances  of  catching 
(he  contagion,  wliich  would  not  only  operate  in  lessening  dirvctly  il4 
dlMiision,  but  by  reducing  the  number  of  its  s<iurces,  mu5t  tend  to 
lejisijn  xhv  nctuni  quantity  of  this  principle  that  might  be  generated  in 
a  given  time. 

*'  Bui  can  litis  umcliorution  be  effected  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  or, 
ifeflvelcd,  cuuld  it  be  maintained  fur  any  length  of  lime?  Wr  fear 
thut  little  pcrniunent  amelioration  cuuld  be  ed'ectcd  without  a  legislative 
euuctmcnt ;  lor  though  our  philanthropists  are  very  active  in  their  cha- 
rities during  the  prevalence  of  au  epidemic,  it  no  sooner  subsides  ihao 
they  iclai»^c  into  a  comparative  quit^ence,  and  our  working  popula- 
tion into  thrlr  /brnicr  habits  of  tilth  and  irttemperjuce.  And  the  evil 
vrtll  continue  to  assail  us  so  long  as  our  cities  contain  so  many  narruw 
nnd  Hlthy  lunrs.  so  long  as  the  houses  situated  there  are  little  better 
than  dons  or  hovels,  so  long  as  dunghills  and  other  miisances  are 
allowed  to  accumulate  in  their  vicinity,  so  long  as  Xhe*^  liovels  are 
crowded  with  inmates,  and  so  lungas  there  is  so  much  (toverty  and  des- 
titution. VVliy.  then,  should  wo  not  huve  b  legislative  enactment  that 
would  level  these  hovels  to  the  (ground — (hut  would  reguhite  the  width 
of  every  street — thwt  would  regulate  the  veniilution  of  every  dnelhntc* 
house — that  would  prcvenl  the  lodg;inir-houHes  of  the  \iooT  from  being 
crowded  widi  human  beings,  and  that  would  provide  lor  their  desti- 
tution? U  may  be  said  that  this  would  interfere  too  much  with  the 
liberty  of  the  auhjeci,  and  no  doubt  il  would  be  vehemently  opposed  by 
many  intrrcslcd  ixr^ons.  lu  place,  however,  of  bein^  nn  uil'ringe- 
ment  un  the  Idiertv  of  (he  subject,  it  miirht  rather  be  desij^nuLed  an  at- 
tempt lo  prevent  the  Improper  liberties  of  the  stibject;  for  what  right,  i 
morul  or  coiistiiuthmal,  has  any  man  to  form  streets,  construct  houses. 
iind  crowd  them  with  human  beings,  so  as  to  deteriorate  health  and 
shorten  lilc,  becauve  he  hods  it  protiiuble  lu  do  so?  As  well  ought  the 
law  lo  tolerate  the  sule  of  unwholewme  food  because  il  might  be  profit- 
able  tu  the  retailer  of  it.** 

Bui  *  il  experience  nnd  weight  of  professional  testi- 

V  "  is  not  confined  to  tliis  country.     In  a  rejiort 

red  under  the  Biiperintendence  of  a  commission  of  the  Ruyal 
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Academy  of  Medicine  at  Pan^,*  appointed  lo  investigate  the  epi- 
demics   prevalent   in    France,    similar    general    conclusions 
announced  upon  similar  evidence  addiicecl.  of  which  we  select  tli 
following  instance: — 

"  If  on  exomple,"  say*  the  report,  "be  necessary  to  juslifythis  placing , 
of  circumstances  as  cause  ami  effect,  we  shall  find  one  in  the  terrible, 
epi»lem'ic  which  dc^olntefl  the  commtme  of  Pmdes,  in  the  department 
of  Ariege,  at  the  end  of  Ihe  year  1938.  Out  of  730  healthy  and  vi- 
gorous inhabitanis  of  this  commune  310  were  attacked  with  the  di§easet 
and  95  died,  thus  the  deaths  were  I  in  every  3i  cases.  The  caune  of 
this  epidemic*,  violent  and  sudden  in  its  nature,  and  wtiich  broke  dui  in 
fill  points  at  once,  is  not  less  evident  It  proceeded  from  a  sewer,  the 
receptacle  of  all  the  water  frurn  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  tilth 
whiclt  the  water  brought  with  it,  and  of  the  dead  animals  of  Uie  dis* 
tricU  The  hot,  dump  weather  which  preceded  it  no  doubt  angnieulcd 
the  activity  of  tliis  fiK'us  of  infection.  The  first  persons  attacked  were 
tlie  women  employed  in  washin^^  linen  in  this  pestiferous  pool,  and  the 
laI>oiirers  working  in  the  nfij^hhourhood  of  it.  Thi**  terrible  epidemic 
reciir>ed  three  times,  wtiich  ttie  invalids  in  their  simplicity  altrihuied  to 
the  influence  of  the  moon,  but  which  mainly  depeni]edu|)on  the  wind  at 
Cerlailt  periods  pastinj^  over  the  infected  ptiit],aud  brin<;ing  Itie  niinsnia 
in  the  direction  of  their  dwelluigs.  if  lor  want  of  snthcient  descrip* 
tiftn  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  completely  the  similarity  of  the  epi- 
demic at  Prades  with  tiie  typhus  fever,  yet  it  may  be  inferred  from  the 
syniptutns,  viz.  that  when  the  skiu  was  broken  deep  sores  were  tbrmed, 
and  that  serous  abscesses  showed  themselves  iu  the  lymphatic  gang* 
lions,  timt  this  di!i>ease  was  very  similar  to  llie  ancient  putrid  and  ma* 
lignant  fevers  /ijrmerly  described  by  aulhurs,  and  which  are  entirely 
replaced  tn  our  no!toio*q/  by  the  typhoid  afTctlion.  The  physicians  of  ^ 
Anege,  iu  (»rdcr  to  prove  that  the  disease  was  not  contnfftous^  and  to 
re-a^fure  the  inhabitants,  lay  in  the  beds  from  which  the  invalids  had 
been  removed.** 

Adverting  to  the  local  reports  they  have  received,  tho  Commis- 
sioners stato — ''These  reports  have  awakened  in  us  the  snd  con- 
viction that  many  localities  are  quite  devoid  of  even  the  most 
simple  ideas  on  public  hoallh;  the  inhabitants  live  surrounded  by 
marshes,  drains,  stagnant  pools,  manure  heaps,  without  having 
tho  slightest  idea  of  the  dangers  they  are  incurring.  Indeed, 
many  of  them  blindly  speculate  in  these  heaps  of  infection, 
increaiing  the  manure  which  is  to  enrich  their  Gelds  at  the  expenao 
of  their  health,  and  oi'ten  of  their  hves." 

Tho  Commissioners  observe, — '*  Most  of  the  improvement* 
iu  public  hoallh  have  been  brought  about  through  the  experience 
and  science  united  iu  our  large  cities  ;  so  much  so  that  now  epi- 
demics often  come  to  us  from  the  rural  districts.  These  epidemica 
are  generally  much  less  fatal  than  formerly,  but  are  sUll  very 
prevalent  even  in  the  wealthiest   and  the  most  civilixed  depari- 

■  Rapport  de  U  CommiMiou  de*  Kpidemi««  dv  l' AcwliJmi«  Rayala  il«  M4deeine 
pour  I'onuco  Ibjy  et  »iu  partie  d*  18-10.  Vox  M,  Bnchvtaij,  S«crctBire  Rapportcul 
de  lit  Commikttiun. 
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mcnts.  It  would  be  an  imporlaiU  problem  to  solve,  what  arc  thd 
causes  which  produce  these  epidemics  in  the  agricuitiiral  as  wefl 
as  ill  the  manufacturing  counties,  as  in  ancient  Normandy  anA 
Picanly.  One  cause  is  certainly  the  unhealthiness  of  the  housed 
The  inhabitants  of  these  districts  arc,  in  general,  well  Fed,  tveljl 
clothed,  but  ill  lodf^ed.  We  are  surprised  to  find  in  the  midftt  ofl 
a  fertile  plain  wide  districts  coveretl  with  lujcuriant  vegelaliou 
villages  buried  in  the  ero\md,  smothfrnd  with  lar^  trees,  aiifl 
cottages  constructed  without  any  art  or  plan,  and  almost  enlireM 
without  windows."  The  Commissioners  state,  further, — "  H 
you  wish  to  have  a  robust  and  healthy  people,  you  must  have  o 
rare  for  their  physical  education,  their  houses,  and  their  modes  ofl 
living.  Do  not  allow  generation  after  generation  lo  be  dcpressadl 
vmderthe  evil  eflects  of  recurring  epidemics,  which  must  eventualM 
ruin  the  strongest  constitutions,  as  is  seen  to  be  the  case  in  marshjB 
and  ill-drained  districts,  where  fevers,  goitres,  and  scrofulas  com 
stantly  prevail,'*  m 

In  another  report  made  on  llie  proceedings  of  the  Conseil  de  SalitS 
brit«,  the  diseases  prevalent  anmng-^t  the  population  in  the  tuwafl 
is  adverted  lo : — '*\Ve  must  be  like  the  men  so  well  painted  hw 
the  Psahnist,  to  reject  such  evidence — eyes  have  they,  nuft  *«m 
not.  How  fthnll  we  explain,  or  rather  to  what  shall  we  atlitfl 
bute  the  ditYerpnce  tliat  is  remarked  between  the  mortality  of  onl 
quarter  and  that  of  another  quarter  of  the  same  town ;  of  oofl 
street  and  that  of  nnother  street  of  the  same  quarter  or  of  tb? 
same  village ;  or,  lastly,  Ihc  difference  that  is  observed  in  this 
respect  between  the  hou.ses  of  the  same  street  and  those  housed 
which  are  completely  isolated?  Misery,  it  is  replied  to  us.  is  thfl 
cause.  Yes,  without  doubt,  misery  is  a  powerful  cause;  but  it  3 
so  especially  when  it  is  driven  back  into  the  most  insalubrioufl 
quarters,  streets,  and  houses;  when  it  lives  habitually  in  the  ro'ulH 
of  filth  and  dirt,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  an  infected  atmol 
sphere;  and  when  there  is  no  misery, or  when  it  exists  in  the  saibl 
degree  in  the  quarters,  in  the  villages,  in  the  streets,  and  in  tllfl 
houses  with  which  ihc  comparison  is  made;  and,  stronger  stilfl 
when  poverty  is  met  with  precisely  there  where  there  is  Uie  leajH 
mortality ;  in  what  is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  this  difference,  if  fl 
Ife  not  in  the  insalubrity  of  the  dwelUng-places  ?**  fl 

The  report  on  the  local  epidemics  concludes  by  earnestly  rfl 
commending  lo  the  government — "  That  sanitary  measures  bd 
adopted  by  means  of  whieli  the  couslitiilioii  of  the  people  may  \m 
renewed,  and  their  longevity  increased.  If  this  rccommepdatia| 
bo  fulfilled,  wc  may  then  hope  ti»  sec  the  condition  of  some  ofthl 
departments  ameliorated,  in  which  now  the  population  is  n 
degenerated  that  the  men  seem  to  diminish  in  size  each  timo  th«fl 
are  measured  for  the  conscnpiion*." 

Kvidence  on  the  mismanagement  of  exjienditure  in  riApect  lo 
supplies  of  foodj  on  mismanagement  also  in  respect  to  clothii^ 
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and  fuel  by  the  labouring  classes,  might  be  added  to  complete  the 
view  of  the  principHl  causes  of  dibcaso  prevalent   amongst  them,  I 
but  these  do   not  come  within  tlie  immediate  scope  of  ihe  present: 
inquiry,  which  has  been  directed  chiefly  to  the  investigation  of  the 
evils  aiTecling  their  sanitary  rondtiion,  that  come  within  the  rccog- 
I      nized  provinces  of  legislation  or  local  administration. 
I  The  information  on  the  means  for  the  prevention  of  epidemic 

^^dl^ase  arising  in  the  common  lodging-houses  maintained  for  the 
^^^commodaliou  of  trampcrs  and  vagrants,  might  also  have  been 
r  considered  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  effects  of  over- 
I  crowding  and  filth  which  they  strongly  exemplity;  but  it  appeared 
most  convenient  to  consider  them  apart,  from  the  exposition  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  indigenous  evils  that  afflict  the  settled 
inhabitants  of  the  labouring  class. 

I  would  now  submit  for  consideration,  Ist,  the  total  ex|>ense  of 
the  present  stale  of  things,  so  far  as  a  proximate  view  of  it  can  be 
obtained,  on  the  health,  strength,  and  life  of  the  lower  cliisses  of 
the  population.  '2d,  a  proximate  view  of  the  pecuniary  expense  of 
such  partial  remedies  as  arc  at  present  applied  or  applicable  to 
alleviate  the  consequences  of  these  preventiblo  diseases. 

IV. COMPARATIVE  CHANCES  OF  LIFE  IN  DIFFERENT  CLASSICS  OF 

THE  COMMUMTV. 

Very  dangerous  errors  arise  from  statistical  returns  and  insu- 
rance tables  of  the  mean  chances  of  life  made  up  from  gross 
returns  of  the  mortality  prevalent  amongst  large  classes,  who 
differ  widely  in  their  circumstances.  Thus  we  find,  on  inquiry 
into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  population  of  different  districts, 
that  the  average  chances  of  life  of  the  people  of  one  class  in  one  , 
street  will  be  15  years,  and  of  another  clas5  in  a  street  immedi- 
ately adjacent,  60  years.  In  one  district  of  the  same  town  I  find, 
on  the  examination  of  the  registries,  the  mortality  only  1  out  of  every 
57  of  the  population  ;  and  in  another  district  1  out  of  every  28  dies 
annually.  A  return  of  the  average  or  the  mean  of  the  chances  of 
life,  or  the  proportions  of  death  in  either  instance,  would  and  does 
d  to  very  dangerous  errors,  and  among-'»t  others  to  serious  mis- 
prehensions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  inferior  districts,  and  to 
false  inferences  as  to  the  proper  rates  of  insurance.  With  tlie  view 
of  arriving  at  some  estimate  of  the  comparative  extent  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  chief  causes  of  sickness  and  mortality  proved  to  bo 
prc^-alent,  amidst  the  different  classes  of  society,  in  the  towns 
where  the  sanitary  inquiries  have  been  made ;  I  have  obtained 
the  following  returns  from  the  clerks  of  the  several  unions  acting 
as  superintendent  registrars.  These  returns  have,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, been  corrected  by  pari  icular  local  inquiry,  and  are  !?ub- 
miited  as  the  best  approximations  that  can  readily  be  obtained. 
In  all  districts,  and  especially  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  there 
13  some  migration  of  labourers  which  would,  for  the  obtainincnt 
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of  perfect  accuracy  as  to  the  chances  of  life  in  particular  localities, 
have  rendered  necessary  an  examination  of  every  individual  case 
enumerated.  This  extent  of  labour  has  been  considered  unneces- 
sary. In  the  returns  from  single  towns,  the  numbers  of  deaths  of 
persons  of  the  first  class  are  too  small  not  to  be  affected  by  acci- 
dental disturbances,  but  when  large  numbers  of  the  like  class  are 
taken,  the  uniform  operation  of  the  like  circumstances  are  shown 
in  the  like  results.  It  is  at  present  a  general  defect  of  the  im- 
portant head  of  information,  "  the  occupation  of  the  deceased," 
that  the  deaths  of  masters  are  not  carefully  distinguished  fW>m  the 
deaths  of  journeymen.  So  far  as  this  error  prevails,  it  will  tend 
to  raise  the  apparent  chancesof  life  amongst  the  labouring  classes. 
In  some  instances  the  occupations  of  the  deceased,  or  of  the 
parents  of  the  deceased,  in  the  case  of  children,  are  not  described 
m  the  registries.  Witli  these  and  possibly  with  other  defects  that 
may  have  escaped  notice,  these  returns  will  be  received  as  corro- 
borative of  the  reports  of  the  medical  officers  and  physicians  who 
have  attended  and  observed  many  of  the  individual  cases  them- 
selves, though  not  enumerated  by  them.  Had  the  mortality 
prevalent  amongst  workpeople  of  particular  trades  and  their 
families  been  taken,  instead  of  the  mean  chances  of  persons  of 
all  occupations  deriving  subsistence  from  weekly  wages,  the  case 
of  classes  with  still  lower  chances  would  have  been  presented; 
but  these  would  have  appeared  to  suggest  particular  remedies. 
Such  returns  of  the  effects  of  common  evils  were  therefore  taken 
as  appeared  applicable  to  the  consideration  of  common  or  general 
means  of  prevention. 

One  of  the  first  returns  obtained  is  from  Dr,  Barkam,  as  to  the 
different  rates  of  mortality  in  Truro  : — 

*'  The  information  derived  from  the  registers  of  deaths  and  aicknets  hu 
beeu  arranged  in  a  series  of  tables.*  The  first  gives  a  return  of  the 
condition  in  life,  average  ages,  and  the  causes  of  death,  with  respect  to  all 
who  died  in  Truro  from  July  Ut,  1837,  to  December  Slst,  1840.  The 
occupation  of  the  deceased  nut  being  stated  in  the  register,  except  in  the 
case  of  adult  males,  the  condition  of  others  has  been  inferred  in  the 
majority  of  cases  from  that  of  the  parent  or  husband,  in  many  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  parties,  and  in  others  from  the  place  of  abode  or 
other  collateral  evidence.  Altogether  I  am  confident  that  the  statement 
is  not  materially  erroneous. 

The  sum  of  these  several  returns  was  as  follows : — 

No.  Tauao.  Average  A« 

uf  DeHths.  of  Pecuiisea. 

33  Professional  persons  or  gentry,  and  their  families     .     40  years. 

138  Persons  engaged  in  trade,  or  similarly  circumstanced, 

and  their  families 33 

441  Labourers,  artisans,  and  others  similarly  circum- 
stanced, and  thdr  families 28 

*  Vide  Dr.  Barhain*9  Report  on  Tiuro,  Ap[)endix. 
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In  Derby  the  proportions  appear  to  be  as  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
!      lowing  table  : — 

No.  of  DcKBY,  ATt»gtt  Age 

II  De:ith«,  of  DeeeuuiJ. 

I  10  Professional  persons  or  gentry 49  yeara. 

^H   125  TradCBmcu 38 

WM  n&2  Labourers  and  artiftans 21 

r  To  compare  tho  chances  of  life  between  a  crowded  raanufactur- 
I  ing  population  and  a  les.s  crowded  rural  population,  I  splucted  iho 
counry  of  Rutland,  because  it  had  been  selected  as  an  average 
agricultural  dbtrict  for  a  comptkrison  as  to  its  general  cotidition  by 
the  members  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  and  they 
deputetl  (heir  agent,  Mr.  J.  7?.  Wood,  to  make  inquiries  on  an 
exantination  from  house  to  house.  The  following  are  portions  of 
his  examination:— 

'*  Amidst  what  popiilation  have  you  inquired  from  bouse  to  Iioubc?— 
Amidvt  a  portiun  of  die  population  uf  Maucheister,  siz.  Pciidletun,  liaving 
a  population  of  about  10,()00;  I  visited  every  house.  In  Irke  mnmier  I 
went  through  Branstoun,  Engleton,  and  Humbldon,  in  Rutltrndshire, 
being  a  rural  pupulatiuu  uf  upwutdu  of  1,000,  and  lluU*  having  a  popu- 
Ifttiun  of  nearly  40,000.  cxclu^ivc  of  Sculcoates,  AslUou,  and  lJt)kiu6cld. 
I  also  went  over  far  the  purpose  of  checking  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  population  of  thoue  tt^wns,  which  had  been  previously  made  by  another 
party.  In  Liverpool  I  did  not  go  from  bouse  to  house  ;  I  went  into  a 
considerable  numbcrof  the  houses  amidst  tlic  poorer  districts.  In  certuiu 
diEirtcts  of  Manchcatcr,  though  not  for  the  Sialislical  Society,  I  did  the 
aanie.  In  Birnungham  I  niude  many  memorandu,  and,  as  far  as  my 
limited  time  would  permit,  I  visited  a  portion  of  the  population.  In 
York,  containing  a  pupulution  o!"  26,000,  I  went  into  every  street  and 
court,  visiting  occa'^iunally,  to  obtain  a  general  idea  of  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants.  York  included  23  parishes  of  small  extent,  all  which  I 
Tleited. 

*'  What  did  you  find  to  be  the  condition  of  the  tenemtnta  in  the  rural 
districts  ae  compared  with  die  towns  you  examined? — In  Branstoun, 
EgtetoUi  and  Hambleton,  being  in  a  rural  district,  the  houses  are  low, 
never  exceeding  two  stories;  many  of  them  arc  thatched,  and  nearly  all 
are  built  of  &tone.  To  each  a  garden  is  attached,  wliich  is  eencrally  of 
sufficient  dimeusiona  to  i-upply  the  family  with  vegetables.  As  tiiere  are 
no  cellars,  most  of  the  houaea  have  a  small  dairy  or  atore-roora  attached, 
which,  however,  has  not  been  counted  Ln  reckoning  the  number  of  rooms 
in  each  bouse.  Foriy-onc  uor  cent,  of  the  dwellings  in  Branstoun,  and 
51  per  cent,  in  Egleton  anfl  Hambleton  I  found  to  be  "  well  furnished, ''^ 
In  ManchcMer  and  Salford  52  per  cent.,  and  in  the  Dukintield  district 
61  per  cent.,  had  tliat  chunicler.  The  proportion  reported  to  be  com.- 
Jortahit  in  each  district  were : — 

"  In  Branstoun    .     •     •     •  50  per  ceiU. 

Egleton  and  Hambleton      •  65       „ 

Manchester,  &c.      .      ,      •  13       i, 

Dukiuheld 95       „ 

The  word  *^ comfortable*  must  always  be  a  vague  and   varying 
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epithet,  nor  Is  it  pos&ibtc  to  iltach  any  precise  definition  to  it.  In  fiUtog 
np  this  culunin  I  was  guided  by  observing  the  condition  of  the  dwellin^^ 
npart  from  any  consideration  of  order,  dcanlineas,  and  furniture.  If  I 
cunaidcred  it  capable  of  being  mndc  comfortable  for  the  tenant,  I  eel  it 
down  nccortliiigly  ;  if  it  were  damp,  tlie  flooring  bad,  wid  the  wall* 
ill-conditioned,!  reported  it  uncomfortable.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  interior  of  the  house*  (in  Rutlandshire)  indicateil  thrifty  poverty, and 
inetaucea  of  the  Bqunlld  mieery  »o  frequent  in  large  towns  were  here 
extremely  rare.  In  comparing  the  physicftl  condition  of  the  people  in 
the  three  parishes,  Egleton  and  Hamhlcton  appeared  to  have  some  alight 
advantage  over  Bran^toun,  while  31  per  cent,  of  the  houses  in  the  former 
parishes  contained  four  rooms  only  ;  17  per  cent,  in  the  Utter  hod  this 
advanttu^c.  In  ils  amount  of  sleeping  accommoilAtiun,  also  Hriuistoim 
is  inferior  to  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

*'  From  a  coniporieon  of  the  tables  with  those  in  a  former  Report,  it 
apiiearcd  that  in  EgleUin.  &c.,  1 4  per  cent,  of  the  families  have  more 
than  three  jicrsons  to  abed;  Branstoun,  19  ditto;  Dukiufield,  33  ditto; 
and  Bury,  35  ditto. 

"  Tlie  rents  of  the  houses  in  Rutlandbhire  would  appear  to  be 
▼cry  low  compared  with  those  in  large  manufacturing  towns.  Not  only 
is  the  average  cost  of  the  fi>rnieT  Ic^s  than  half  of  the  latter,  but  for  thHt 
diminished  cost  the  dimensions  of  the  houses  nre  double  those  in  large 
towns,  with  comforts  and  conveniences  which  the  latter  never  can 
possess. 

£.   n.    d. 
*'  Eglclon,  &c.,  average  yearly  rent     ,     2  17     3 
Brunetoun     .  .  '  .      .      .      .300 

Dukintield,  &c 6  14     0 

Manchesu-r,  &c 7   11     8" 

But  moral  causes,  inducing  habits  of  sobrietVi  appear  from  the 
report  of  the  Manchester  Society  to  contribute  to  the  ^neral 
rpsult  of  the  superior  condition  of  the  Rutland  population,  in 
which  the  duration  of  life  amongst  the  lowest  classes  appears  to 
be  nearly  as  high  as  amongst  the  highest  classes  in  Manchester. 
Wages  in  Lancashire,  it  must  he  premised,  were  then  (in  1837). 
and,  as  I  am  well  informed  from  the  payers  of  scleral  thousand 
labourers,  are  now  at  least  double  what  ihey  are  in  KutlnndRhire. 
'I'he  Society  state  in  their  report  that  it  appears — 

"  Tliat  the  p(*ople  do  nearly  as  much  for  themselves  in  Rutlandshire 
ns  they  do  in  Manchester,  notwithstanding  the  more  exteusive  endow- 
ment of  their  schools. 

••  In  a  f^eparnte  examination  of  three  parishes  in  Rutlandshire,  earned 
on  from  house  to  liouse,  the  larger  attemlBUce  of  cliildren  at  school  iu 
that  county  was  confinned,  and  it  also  appeared  that  the  average  lime  of 
their  remaining  at  day  scliools  was  greater  than  in  Lancashire.  In 
iVndleion,  near  Manchester,  one  third  only  of  the  children  Dp|)e&rcd  to 
remain  at  school  above  five  ycara,  and  one  third  remained  less  than  three 
years  ;  while,  in  the  three  parishi-s  of  Rutlandshire  which  were  visitt'd,  it 
WM  fmuid  that,  i»f  the  children  who  had  left  school,  one  half  liad  remuiicd 
^'**;^*«hovc  five  years. 

"Tlic  tcttcheiB  generally  bear  irreproachable  characters,  ifthich  bu 
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doubtless  much  influence  on  the  character  and  dc|)ortment  of  the  popu- 
lation, whose  manners  appeared  exceedingly  orderly  and  reapectful. 

"  In  tlie  dame  schools  it  was  very  gratifying  to  observe  the  marked 
difference  in  general  apjMjarancc  and  order,  as  compared  with  schools  of 
a  similar  claaa  in  large  towns.  The  mistresses  are  almost  invariably 
persons  of  good  moral  character,  of  quiet  orderly  habits,  cleanly  in  their 
habitations,  decent  in  ihcir  personal  appearance,  and  of  respectful  de- 
portment. The  scholars,  too,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  were  found 
clean  and  tidy,  however  mean  their  attire,  and  generally  remained 
orderly  and  quiet  during  the  visit.  The  rotl  or  cane  is  much  less  in  use 
than  in  the  towns  formerly  examined,  though  it  usually  forms  part  of 
the  furniture  of  the  school.  The  girls  were  generally  found  sewing  or 
knitting,  and  in  mniiy  schuols  the  boys  learn  to  knit. 

*'  A  society  for  the  promotion  of  industry,  supported  by  subscriptions, 
exist  in  the  county;  and  prizes  are  given  to  those  children, who,  accord- 
ing to  ihcir  age,  have  performed  the  most  work  during  the  ycstr.  Tliia 
excites  a  gre&t  competition  as  to  which  village  shall  produce  the  queen 
of  the  knitter?,  or  the  queen  of  the  sewers,  and  many  ladies  in  the  county 
conaidcr  the  Society  to  have  great  influence  in  inducing  habits  of  dili- 
gence and  order.  The  moral  effect  is  no  duubt  good,  and  a  greater  in- 
terest in  the  lower  class  of  schools  is  also  thereby  created  amongst  the 
gentry. 

"  In  conclusion,  wc  may  observe  that  the  visitation  of  the  houses  of 
the  labouring  poor  in  Rutlandshire,  and  the  observation  of  their  language, 
manners,  and  habits,  leave  a  favourable  impression  with  regard  to  their 
moral  condition.  Swearing  and  drunkenness  are  fur  from  common,  and 
the  general  conduct  of  the  people  ia  marked  by  sobriety,  frugality,  and 
industry.'* 

Mr.  Wood  was  asked — 

*'  You  have  seen  the  following  returns  of  the  average  tigca  of  death 
amongst  the  different  classes  of  people  in  Manchester  and  Rutland- 
shire : — • 

Average  Age  of  Death, 
lo  M&oriiMtvr.  la  RnUandililiv. 


Y«ur*. 


Hvmn. 


38 


20 

n 


52 


41 

38 


••  Professional  persona  and  gentry,  and  their 

families 

Tradesmen  and  their  families^  (in  Rutland- 
shire, fiirmcrs  and  graziers  arc  included 

with  8hopkeej)ers) 

Mechanics,  4abourcrE,  and  their  families  . 
Bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  wages  are  nearly  double  in  Manchester 
to  the  average  of  wiiees  in  Rutlandshire,  though  rents  are  higher  in 
Manchester:  are  the  ddferent  chances  of  life  amongst  each  class  of  the 
population  to  the  extent  they  are  indicated  by  the  returns,  conformable  to 
vrlmt  you  would  have  anticipated  from  your  personal  examinations  of  the 
iiousea  and  observation  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  ?— They  are 
decidedly  conformable  to  my  anticipation  in  the  general  retsuUs.  I 
apprehend,  however,  that  some  allowance  must  perhaps  b<:  made  for  the 
very  high  average  age  in  Rutlandshire,  from  the  circumstance  that  many 
of  the  children  or  young  people  migrate  from  thence  to  mannfacturing 
neigh lx>urhoofls  for  employment.  These  would  certamly  have  passed 
the  age  at  which  the  greatest  mortulity  takes  place  amongst  children ; 
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but  we  may  expect  that  their  migration,  as  it  is  a  constant  migration, 
might  to  some  extent  increase  the  average  age  of  death  or  apparent 
duration  of  life  in  Rutlandshire,  though  not  very  materially.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  larger  proportion  of  children  in  Man- 
chester. The  results  certainly  correspond  with  ray  own  impressions  aa 
to  the  relative  condition  of  the  different  classes  in  the  different  neighbour- 
hoods." 

In  the  union  comprehending  ihe  adjacent  manufacturing  dis- 
trict of  Bolton,  the  proportions  of  deaths  in  the  several  classes  as 
returned  by  the  superintendent-registrar  were  as  follows  in  the 
year  1839:— 

No.  of  Bolton  Umiom.  Amrngs  Ag* 

Deaths.  of  Deceased. 

103  Gentlemen  and  persons  engaged  in  pro^ions,  and  their 

families ,     .     •     .     ,  34  years 

381  Tradesmen  and  their  families 23 

2,232  Mechanics,  servanti,  labourers,  and  their  families   •     .IS 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  so  far  as  I  was  informed  upon 
the  evidence  received  in  the  Factory  Inquiry,  and  more  recently  on 
the  cases  of  children  of  migrant  families,  that  opinion  is  erro- 
neous which  ascribes  greater  sickness  and  mortality  to  the  children 
employed  in  factories  than  amongst  the  children  who  remain  in 
such  homes  as  these  towns  afford  to  the  labouring  classes.  How- 
ever defective  the  ventilation  of  many  of  the  factories  may  yet  be, 
they  are  all  of  them  drier  and  more  equably  warm  than  the  resi- 
dence of  the  parent ;  and  we  had  proof  that  weakly  children  have 
been  put  into  the  better-managed  factories  as  healthier  places  for 
them  than  their  own  homes.  It  is  an  appalling  fact  that*  of  all 
who  are  born  of  the  labouring  classes  in  Manchester,  more  than 
57  per  cent,  die  before  they  attain  five  years  of  age;  that  is*  before 
they  can  be  engaged  in  factory  labour,  or  in  any  other  labour 
whiitsoever. 

Of  4,629  deaths  of. persons  of  the  labouring  classes  who  died  in 
the  year  1840  in  Manchester,  tlie  numbers  who  died  were  at 
the  several  periods  as  follows: — 

Under  5  years  of  age 2,649  or  1  in   1  /y 

Above  5  and  under  10  .  •  .  •  215  or  1  m  22 
Above  10  and  under  15  ...  .  107  or  1  in  43 
Above  15  and  under  20     •     .     .      ,       135  or  1  in  34 

At  seven,  eight,  or  nine  years  of  age  the  cliildren  of  the  working 
classes  begin  to  enter  into  employment  in  the  cotton  and  other 
factories.  It  appears  that  at  the  period  between  5  and  10  years 
of  age  the  proportions  of  deaths  which  occur  amongst  the  labour- 
ing classes,  as  indicated  by  these  returns,  arc  not  so  ^reat  as 
the  proportions  of  deaths  which  occur  amongst  the  children  of 
the  middle  classes  who  are  not  so  engaged.  Allowing  for  the 
circumstance  that  some  of  the  weakest  of  the  labourers  children 
will  have  been  swept  away  in  the  first  stage,  the  eftect  of  employ- 
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jneol  is  not  shonn  to  be  injurious  in  any  increasa  of  tlxe  pro- 
irtion  who  die  in  the  second  stage. 

In  a  return  obtained  from  a  district  differently  situated  (Betbnal 

|Breen»  where  the  manufactory  is  chiefly  domestic)  it  appears  that 

of  lp268  deaths  amuiigsl  the  labouring  classes  in  the  year  1889. 

no  leaa  than  782,  or  1  in  1^,  died  at  their  own  residences  under  5 

rears  of  age.     One  in  15  of  the  deaths  occurred  between  5  and 

10»  the  a^e  when  employment  commences.     Tlio  proportion  of 

'  ^atbs  which  occurred  between  10  and  15,  the  |>eriod  ut  which 

full  employment  usually  takes  place,  is  1  in  60  only, 

lii  ihai  district  the  average  age  of  deaths  in  the  year  1839  was 
follows,  in  the  several  classes,  from  a  population  of  62,0  iS  : — 

No.  of  Brtqnai.  Gkeen.  Arerof^fl  Af^ 

Deaths.  of  Deceokcd. 

101  Qentlemen  And  pcraoni engaged  in  profenions,  itnrl 

tlieir  fiiinilica •      ...     45  year*. 

273  Tradesmen  and  their  fnmiliei 26 

1,259  MechanicSi  servants,  and  UbouTcrs,  and  their  families     16 
The  mean  chances  of  life  amongst  the  several  cinsses  in  Leed^ 
ippear  from  the  returns   to  the  Hcgistrar-^eneral  generally   to 
irrespond  willi  the  auticiputions  raised  by  the  descriptions  given 
kf  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population. 

tlo.vf  Lekds  Borough.  Arcrag«  A;^ 

llMk  of  DrceAifd' 

Gentlemen  and  personi  engaged  in  professions,   and 
tlieir  families  .......     44 

824  Tradesmen,  farmers,  and  their  fanulies   .  .27 

'3,395  Openuivcs,  labourers,  and  their  families  .  .  .19 

But  in   Liverpocl  (which  is  a  commercial  and  not  a  manufac- 
turing town)  where,   however,  the  condition  of  the  dwellings  ore 
kj-eported   to  be  tho  worst,  where,  according  to  the  report  of  Dr. 
Duncan,  40,000  of  the  population  live  in  cellars,  where  1  in  25 
>f  the  population  are  annually  attacked   with   fever, —  ihere   the 
lean  chances  of  life  appear  from  ilie  returns  to  tin*  Regis!  rar- 
meral  to  be  still   lower  than  in  Manchwter,  Leeds,  or   iiiiiongst 
[he  Bilk  weavers  iu  Belhnal  Green.     During  the  year  1840,  liie 
leaths,  distinguishable  in  classes,  were  as  follows : — 


^'o.  of 


LiVKUFOOL,  1840. 


Averaiffl  Age 
uf  Dcccuicj. 

.     35  years. 
•     22     „ 
.     13     .. 


137  Gentry  and  prnfessioiiid  ]>ersonB,  &o.*      •      • 

1 ,733  Tradesmen  luid  their  fiiniiliea 

,597  Labourers,  nicchanicsi  and  servants,  &c. 

Of  the  doaihs  which  occurred  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  il 
ippears  thai  no  less  than  G2  per  cent,  of  the  tolal  number  were 
katlis  under  live  years  of  age.  Even  among:<t  those  entered  us 
ibopkecpers  and  tradesmen,  no  lesi  than  50  per  cent,  diod  before 
ihey  attained  that  period.  The  proportion  of  mortality  for  Birming- 
ham, w litre  liiere  are  many  insalubrious  niannfuctories,  but  where 
the  drainage  of  the  town  and  the  general  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
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ants  id  comparatively  good^  itas,  in  1838,   1  in  40 ;    whilst  in 
Liverpool  it  was  1  in  31. 

I  have  appended  the  copy  of  a  map  of  Bethnal  Green,  made 
with  the  view  of  showing  the  proportions  in  which  the  mortality 
from  epidemic  diseases  and  diseases  affected  by  localities^  fell  cm 
ditl'erent  classes  of  tenements  during  the  same  year.  The  loca- 
lities in  which  the  marks  of  deatli(x)  are  most  crowded  are  tha 
poorest  and  the  worst  of  the  district;  where  the  marks  are  feir 
and  widely  spread,  the  houses  and  streets,  and  the  whole  con- 
dition of  the  population,  is  better.  By  the  inspection  of  a  map 
of  Leeds,  which  Mr.  Baker  has  prepared  at  my  request,  to 
show  the  localities  of  epidemic  diseases,  it  will  be  perceived  that 
they  similarly  fall  on  the  uncleansed  and  close  streets  and  wards 
occ\ipied  by  the  lahouirng  classes ;  and  that  the  track  of  the 
cholera  is  nearly  identical  with  the  tract  of  fever.  It  will  also  be 
ob«!(M*vod  that  in  the  badly  cleansed  and  badly  drained  wards  to  J 
the  right  of  (he  map,  the  proportional  mortality  is  nearly  double  1 
that  which  prevails  in  the  better  conditioned  districts  to  the  left 

To  obtain  the  means  of  judging  of  the  references  to  the  locali- 
ties in  the  sanitary  returns  from  Abei*deen,  the  reporters  were 
requested  to  mark  on  a  map  the  places  where  the  disease  f^,  aad  jj 
to  distinguish  with  a  deeper  tint  those  places  on  which  it  fell  willl  m 
the  greatest  inicnsity.    They  were  also  requested  to  distingiufii  1 
by  different  colours  the  streets  inhabited  by  the  higher,  znidd^' 
and  lower  classes  of  society.     They  returned  a  map  so  marked  m 
to  disease,  hut  stated  that  it  had  been  thought  unnecessary  1 
tinguish  the  streets  inhabited  by  the  different  orders  of  society, 
that  was  done  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  different  tints  repre- 
senting the  degrees  of  intensity  of  the  prevalence  of  fever. 

In  the  VVhitechapel  union,  in  which  the  special  investigation 
wliich  led  to  the  inquiry  into  tlie  sanitary  condition  of  the  metro- 
polis was  first  directed,  the  numbers  were  as  follows  in  the  y©ar 
1838:— 

No.  of  WuiTECHAPEL  Union.  Avenge  Aga 

Ueatha.  of  UeceoMil. 

37  Gtintlemcn  and  persons  engaged  in  professions,  and 

their  families 45  years. 

387  Tradesmen  raid  their  families 27 

1 ,  762  Mechanics,  servants,  and  labourers,  and  their  families    22 

'io  judge  of  the  comjKnrative  mortality  amongst  the  average  of 
a  town  poi>ulation,  I  obtained  the  following  returns;  the  one 
from  the  clerk  of  the  Strand  union^  the  other  from  the  clerk  of 
the  Kensington  union: — 

Strand  Union.  Ave»t;e  A^ 

No.  of  Deaths.  of  Dcccaicd. 

86     Gentry  and  persons  engaged  hi  professions  and  their 

families      .......     43 

221     Tradesmen  and  their  famiUcs     .  p         .  .33 

G74     Mechanics,  labourers,  servants,  and  their  families  .     24 
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le  deaths  or  hradsorramilir^  of  this  class,  by  iviiicii  wiaowIiScKT 
produceti.     I'hesc  last  will  be  shawn  in  9ub8i>quent  tables. 
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No.  of  Kfnsington  Untom.  Areroge  Apo 

DcadiH.  of  mtct'A*«tI. 

331  Crciitlcmen  and  persons  engaged  in  professions,  and 

fumilres  ••....,     44  years. 

348  Tradesmen  and  their  fnmilies         .  ,  .  .29 

1 ,258  Ltilwurers,  nrrisans,  und  oihcrRMmilarly  circumstanced, 

and  their  fiimilioB       ■>....     26 

Tlic  remarkable  result  obtained  from  tlio  examination  of  the 
moituary  registries  of  tlu*  county  of  Rutland  induced  mo  lo 
have  them  examined  for  different  periods.  They  i»ave  accordingly 
been  examined  for  three  complete  years,  1838,  1839,  and  1840, 
and  it  is  found  that  the  same  general  law  of  mortality  obtains 
with  little  variation  for  each  period. 

As  the  climate  or  soil  of  that  county  might  possess  somo 
peculiarities,  I  caused  an  examination  to  be  made  of  the  avemge 
periods  of  death  amongst  the  agricultural  population  of  ail  the 
unions  in  the  county  of  Wilts  during  1840.  In  this  examination 
the  registries  of  deaths  in  the  towns  were  excluded,  and  only 
tliose  of  persons  included  who  were  described  as  agricultural 
labourers,  or  as  farmers  and  graziers,  or  as  gentry  and  profes 
sionol  persons  resident  in  the  rural  districts.  The  rcauUs  of  thi 
examination  arc  as  follow  : — 


IS 


No.  of 
Deaths. 

119 


Unions  in  the  Countt  of  Wilts. 


Avecage  Age 
ul  Dtceased. 
Gentlemen   and  persons  engaged   in  profeesion^, 
and  their  families  •  .  .  .  .50 

218     Fhrniers  and  iheir  fnmilies        .  ,  .  .48 

2,061     Agricultural  labourers  and  tlicir  families       .  .     33 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mortality  prevalent  amongst 
the  different  classes,  partly  mining  and  maniifacluring,  and 
partly  agrictdtnral,  returned  by  the  clerk  of  the  Kendal  union: — 

No.  of  KEsnAi.  Union  ATei«K>Aga 

Deaths.  of  Deceaited. 

52     Gentlemen  and  persons  engaged  in  prnfeseions,  nnd 

tlicir  families        ......     45 

138     Trndcsmcn  and  their  families    .  .  .  .     .19 

413     O^Krutives,  lubourera,  servants,  and  their  fnmilies  ,     34 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  results  of  sucli  returns  of  mor- 
tality as  iiave  been  made  for  quinquenninl  and  decennial  periods, 
from  an  examination  ofupwanlsof'JS.OOO  casrs  for  this  inquiry. 
They  show  in  the  mean  ratios  for  large  numbers  of  the  like  class 
the  steady  inHuencc  of  the  different  circumstances  under  which 
each  class  is  placed.  The  labouring  clashes,  it  is  generally  known, 
become  old  the  soonest,  and  the  effects  of  the  unfavourable  in- 
fluences in  the  adolescent  and  adult  stages  is  shown  in  the  smaller 
proportions  who  attain  extreme  old  age,  and  also  in  the  periods  of 
llie  deaths  of  heads  of  families  of  this  class,  by  which  widowhooJ 
is  produced.     These  last  will  be  shown  in  subsequent  tables. 
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Tf^ular  Views  of  the  Agei  at  which 


Ci.^fe] 


Total 
No,  ar 


Propc»tt]Dti  of  D^atHi  which 

Kcurred  At  Iha  under-mentiflaed 

period*  of  A^. 


Betwuvn 
0  —  5 


BKlw^t'n       Between 

5  —  10        10  —  20 


PropoitKjn 
of  Umths 

ondEf 

20Teui 

to  Totd 

Deaiht, 


CAadren  o/, 

Le«cli      •     p 

fjivirnogl 

B&tti         .      . 

6«thiial  Otven 

Strand  Unbq 

K«nJ^  UnioA 

CoiiDty  of  Wilto  (UniQna  of) 

GouB^  oi  KutiAod  (UaiQiu  of) 

Tottl     .... 

Fhrtrurip  TVodcnndn,  and  Ar«onj 

wimiktriy  ^ircwft^aNcedf 

Manche^tef  ,..,,• 
Leeds       p      ,      •      ,  '  . 

LiTc^rpool 

Balh  ..:..*. 
B«thndl  Onen    *     «     .     >     . 

Strami  Union 

K«nrlAl  Udjoki  .  •  *  *  . 
County  qX  Willi  (Unioai  of)  . 
County  ofRuilftnd  (IJiiiout  of) 

ToUl     *     .     .     . 

idpncuiJWaland^fher  l^>ftitourert, 

Chifdrm  of, 
Manc^ettiTT  ..>*,. 
I.«udm       ...*.,• 

Liverpool      .     

Bath 

Bvthntl  Groen  •  •  «  ^  . 
Strand  Union  <  »  .  ■  ■ 
Kendal  Union  *  *  *  .  . 
Cuiinty  of  VViUt  (Uni&n»  of)  . 
County  or  RutUnd  i^qiops  oO 

ToUl     .... 


^32 


444 

1,033 

78 
1^2 
99 
47 
54 
174 


,496 


3,106 

4,004 

yoe 

357 
186 
954 
V93 


1J,57I 


1  in  3 

I  in  5 

1  in  3 

1  in  11 

1  in  5 

]  in  6 

I  in  7 

1  iq  D 

I  in  4 


1  In  24 

1  in  2G 

I  iu  II 

I  ia  12 

]  in  20 

1  in  29 

]  in  26 

1  in  40 


]  in  54 

I  U  40 

I  iu  ^3 

I  in  31 

I  in  13 

1  in  29 

3  in     9 

1  in   13 


1    iu 


1    in  19 


1    in    19 


1  in  f 

I  in  2 

1  in  '■I 

\  ia  4 

1  in  2 

1  in  3 

]  in  4 

1  111  7 

1  in  3 


]  in  18 

I  in  IS 

I  in  t» 

1  in  24 

1  in  20 

1  in  20 

1  in  35 


I  in  Sr 

1  in  IS 

1  in  33 

1  in  30 

1  in  m 

I  in  25 

1  in  14 

1  in  I^ 

1  in  17 


1    ill  2^ 


in  ::U 


1    in  -n 


I  in  2 

1  in  2 

1  in  n 

1  in  -1 

1  in  2 

1  iu  2 

1  in  3 

1  m  3 

1  in  3 


1  in  *il 

I  in  14 

1  ia  15 

I  in  19 

]  in  15 

1  in  14 

1  in  19 

1  iu  ^l 

1  in  18 


1  in  19 

1  in  14 

\  in  33 

1  in  18 

1  ill  30 

1  in  23 

1  in  II 

1  ill   14 

1  in    IS 


1    ia  2 


1     ID 


I    la  2D 


tea 

10  4 
ia  2^ 
ia4} 

ID  3 

iB4 

u  a 

IB  S 

■>  7 


imS 
US 
u  1| 

in  3 

in  1 

mS 
in4 
ia  3 


I    k  3 


in  1 
t 
1 
] 

J 

i 

mi 

in  2} 


*  Thftiie  Tftbim  uo  compiled  fmm  ^Mtha  which  tnok  plBc«  in  M«nch«vter  duriu  Uw' 
year  1840  ;  in  Lsed*  durin^c  the  yuat  18411;  in  Liverpool  during  (he  year  1640  ;  in  3*1^ 
durm^  the  year  1839  ;  in  Quthnal  Greeu  doping  the  year  18^9;  in  the  Strftml  aniaa  durinji 
thfl  year  1840;  in  the  KemkI  union  duting  the  year  ended  30lh  Seplember,  IMl;  »» 
iftiif  *^^^  of  Wtit4  dunogttttt  yeu  1H40;  nsd  in  RuU*ad  dunaf^  the  thrtn  y«ut  I^ 
ip39,  and  I'S140< 


1 

■1 

^^M 

^^^l^^l 

■Deaths  have  occurred  in  Different  Classes  o/Soeieit/. 
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, 

Total 

Proper- 

^M 

^ 

No.  of 

Propitrlion  of  IJealh*  which  occurrrd 

tion  of 

^1 

f 

Deaths 

at  the  undcr-mealiuneil 

I>cathi 

^1 

which 

periods  of  Ayw. 

from 

^^^1 

CUMH. 

occurred 
bfltweeu 

Between 

20  to  no 

10  Total 

^H 

lirtwceit 

Betwmn    bwLvmn 

-iOHnc)60. 

20-30 

30—40 

40—50     50—60 

1 

Deal  ha. 

1 

aftii  Prvfettwmuf  Btnvnf 

nd  ikrir  Fiimi/ie»- 

H 

raler 

13 

1    ill  16 

1    in  U 

1   in  18 

1    in  le 

1    iu  4 

H 

L'8 

1   in  1) 

1    in  IU 

I    in  15 

1    iu  10 

1    io  8 

^1 

Mil 

.14 

1    iu  46 

1   in  15 

1    in  23 

I    io    9 

1   iu  4 

^1 

ao 

1    in  29 

1    in  24 

1    in  24 

1   in  12 

1    in  5 

^1 

JGffen 

21 

1    in  2!) 

1    in  ir 

1    in  JS 

1    m  14 

1    io  5 

^M 

Union 

37 

1    in     9 

I    in     9 

1    in  HI 

1    in  11 

1    in  2^ 

^1 

If'aioo 

18 

1    io  IS 

1    in  131  1    in     7 

1    in  17 

1    in  3 

^1 

'  of  WilU  (Umorti  oO  • 

32 

1    in   15 

1    io  15    1    ill   17 

1   in  13 

1    iu  4 

H 

of  Rutland  ( Uuionii  of) 
Total     .... 

ttmun,  Farmtr*,  fyc. 

7 

1    io  M 

1    in   14    1    in   U 

1    in  2b 

I    in  4 

1 

219 

1    in  17 

1    in  14 

1    in  If) 

I  iu  12 

1    in  4 

egtot 

2*J0 

1    in  14 

1    in  11 

1   in  13 

I    in  16 

1   io  8^ 
1    iu  3{ 

^^^H 

2:18 

1    in  12 

1    in  14 

1    in  14 

I   in  I'J 

^^^H 

M>1 

481 

1    in  22 

1    in  13 

1    in  14 

1   in  13 

1    in  31 
1    in  24 

^^^H 

109 

1    in  11 

1    iu     7 

1    iu     U 

1   in     9 

^1 

I  Gtten 

92 

1    in  15 

1    in  11 

1    in  12 

1    io   ]] 

1   in  ;j 

^1 

liuinii 

7] 

1    in   10 

1    ill  22 

1    iu  10 

1   io     U 

I    in  3 

^1 

Union  ..... 

•i;{ 

1    io     8 

1    in  14 

I    in   17 

1    in   1? 

1    in  3 

^1 

of  Wilts  (UtlinDS  «0  • 

fi.-i 

1    in  22 

1    in  \4 

I    in   U) 

I    in   12 

I   in  -^ 

^1 

of  HutluDiKUnioni  of) 
ToUl      .... 

turni  Cahotntrs,  Ofero- 

lOB 

1    in  15 

1    lu  16 

1    in   19 

1    m  iU 

1    in  4 

H 

I.4i'7 

1    in  15 

I    in  12 

1    in  13 

I    iu   14 

1   iu  3) 

V09,  Bervwit;  8fc, 

H 

»ift«r 

1,149 

1    iu  16 

1    in  14 

1    in  18 

1   in  17 

1    io  4 

^1 

77.1 

1    in   14 

1   in  ir. 

I    in  20 

1    10  22 

1    in  4) 

^1 

wl 

1,205 

1    in   17 

1    in  lei  1   iu  ]7|  I    in  24 

1    io  4^ 

^1 

258 

1    in   12 

1    in   14|   1    10   13!    I    in   17 

1    in  3 

^1 

\  Green 

22a 

I    ill  IB 

1   iu  231  1   in  2J 

1    m  31 

1    in  T)^ 

^H 

Unioa 

212 

1    in  13 

1    iu  I2i  I   in   13 

I   in  n 

1    in  3 

^1 

Uniou 

113 

1    iu  13 

1   in  14i  1    in  16 

1    in  14 

1    io  3} 

H 

of  WUt«(UiiionioO  . 

492 

1    in  13 

1    in   IH    I    in  IB 

1    in    IV 

1    in  4 

^1 

ofRaUand(Uniutwuf) 
ToUl     .... 

157 

1    in  12 

1    to  18^   I    in  18 

1    in  27 

1    in  4 

1 

4,567 

1    in  15 

1    in  17    1    io  18 

1    in  2D 

I    in  4 

^^^B                                                          -^H 
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Proportions  of  Deaths  occurring  in  differently 


Cl^tSBS. 


Qe»iry  tutd  Pnfwtonal  PeraoMt 
ami  tkti'r  FamniieM, 

Hanehoter 

Leedt    

Liverpool     ....•• 

Buth 

B«thnal  ChnwD.     .      .     •     » 

Strand  Union 

Kendrtl  Union  ..... 
County  of  Willi  (Unioni  oQ  • 
County  of  Rutland  (Unions  of) 

Total     .... 

Farmert  and  Tradnmen, 
and  Fami/it*. 

Manchester 

Leeds    

Liverpool    

Bath 

Bethnal  Green 

Stmnd  Union   •     •     ■     •     ■ 

Kendal  Union 

County  of  Wilts  (Unions  of)  . 
County  of  Rutland  (Unions  of) 

Total     .     .     •     . 

A$ricuUmrai  Labattrtn^  Opt- 
rativet,  ServatUtt  Sfc, 

Manchester 

Leed«     ....... 

Liverpool     •     

Bath 

Bethnal  Green  •  .  .  •  . 
Strand  Union    .      .      •      .      . 

Kendal  Union 

County  of  Wilts  (Unions  of)  . 
County  of  Rutl'ind  (Uniois  of) 

Total     .... 


Total 
No.  of 
Deaths 
which 
occurred 
above  60. 


20 

in  6 

31 

in  7 

42 

in  7 

^& 

in  5 

47 

in  6 

28 

in  7 

19 

inl7 

62 

in  5 

17 

in  9 

3M 


913 


374 
377 
385 
130 
12-2 
95 
114 
615 
227 


2,439 


Proportion  of  Deaths  which  occunvd 

at  the  under-mrntioned 

period!  of  Age. 


Between 
60—70 


1    in  6 


61 

lio21 

161 

I  in  13 

224 

1  in  16 

57 

1  in  9 

44 

1  in  13 

51 

1  in  9 

48 

1  ill  6 

99 

1  io  7 

168 

1  in  8 

1  in  12 


1  in   20 

1  in  20 

1  in  27 

1  in  IG 

I  iu  21 

1  in  12 

1  in  11 

1  in  U 

1  iu  10 


1   in  18 


Hetwevn 
70—80 


in  8 
in  7 
in  7 
in  6 
in  5 
in  9 
in  7 
in  4 
in  4 


1    iii  6 


1  in 
1  in 
1  io 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  iu 
1  in 
1  in 


1  in  14 


1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  ill 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 


1  in   23 


Between 

80—90 


1  iul4 

1  in  13 

1  in34 

1  in  5 

1  in    9 

1  in  22 

1  in   6 

1  in  12 

1  in    6 


1  ill  10 


1  in  145 
1  in  34 
1  in  51 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  in 
1  iu 


!    in  29 


1  in  149 

1  in  62 

1  iol02 

1  ill  45 

1  in  97 

I  in  84 


1  in 
1  io 


1  in  10 


1  in  43 


9Uand 
upwards. 


1  io   79 

1  in  146 
1  inlUl 
1  in  86 
1  io  52 
I  in  119 
i  in   28 


I  iullS 


1  in  242 
1  in  824 
1  inS69 
1  inl22 
1  in  278 


1  in  31 

1  in  90 


1  in  122 


I  in  772 
1  in  485 
1  in  1865 
1  in  149 
1  in  419 
I  io   225 


I  in 
1  in 
1  in 


207 

108 

75 


I   in  3JS 


Propor 

tiODOf 

Death] 
above  ( 

toTota 


iaS 
iaS 
in  3 
ia  1 
kS 
iaJ 
iaS 

Ml 

in  1 


I  kl 


ialt 
ioS 

IB  < 


liaS 


ikii 

liifi 

Ihlfi 

lb  f 
Ifo  I 

'f  J 
lial 


Ite  I 


On  comparing  the  propoiiion  of  deaths  amongst  all  classes 
between  one  district  and  another,  as  well  as  between  class  and 
class,  the  general  influence  of  the  locality  becomes  strikingly 
apparent.  The  difference  of  mortality  between  one  large  district 
of  the  metropolis  and  another  is  shown  in  the  following  tabular 
view,  made  up  by  Mr.  Alexander  Finlaison,  from  the  superititen- 
dent-registrar's  weekly  returns  of  the  mortality  prevalent  in  tbe 
chief  registration  districts  of  the  metropolis  during  the  different 
seasons  of  the  year.  But  the  extremes  of  difference  arc  more 
strikingly  exhibited  iu  smaller  districts: — 


circumstanced  DistricU  ofihe  Metropolis. 


IG5 


ASijt  of  the  Comparative  MurlalUyorthe  Five  following;  Divitiuaa  of  Iha 


■™" 

1 

DlBtricU 

North 

UlMriet. 

C«ntnl 
DUbict. 

DUtrid. 

somh 

IMiUiet. 

irofMiUa. 

D««Llii  Id  tha 

PuDr  SraMlu 

001  of  1U.(MU 

ParMMu. 

Wlalcr   .     . 

Buni««c 
Aulunu .     . 

Tol,ilj     . 

19 
13 
13 
13 

S.I77 

l.«ll 

1.918 

1.H17 

3.0«4 
9.064 

a. Hi 

3.M7 
9.S64 
S.920 

a.4;« 

8.548 
2.6efi 
2.4fid 
S.fiSS 

14.549 
IW.BP? 
10.043 
10.7&S 

g 
y 

&3 

C.748 

8.430 

0,53fi 

10, ly; 

1I.M7 

46, 113 

•il7 

Popolntioa    • 

r;} 

of 

Jlt- 

300.705 

365,660 

Sr73,H06 

393.4% 

438.0G0 

I.H70.727 

Dcallii     oQt 
lu.OOO    tutid 

oul  uf  whicl 

SS4 
44*60 

Wl 

3jj 
39'2A 

060 

ad-«3 

939 

38*64 

S47 
40.4C4 

The  North  DUtrict 
I'lte  Ceolral  District 


T>M  £ut  District 
The  South  District 


The  U'est  Diitrtct  cumpriwa   Keaiinglon,  St    Grar^Cr  Hanover  Square,  Wi-«t- 

niiufiicr.  St.MuTtin-in-the-FieUlHt  St,  Jones. 
St.  Miirjfleboue,  Sl.l'juicraii.]Mlin>;tun  ami  Hackney. 
St,  Giles  iiuil  8t.  Guur^,  Strand,  Holbora,  Clerkuu- 

well.  St.  Luku,  Ku»t  Luuiluu,  West  LoaJoD,  City 

uf  London. 
Shuruditch,  B4:thuulGreen,Whitechapel,Sl.6i;orge- 

io-thti-EM8t»  Siejinuy.  Pujilar. 
SI.  Suviuur's,  St.  ()Ure,  lierraondsey,  St.  Georj^o, 

Souttiwark,  Newin^ton»  Luuilietti|  Cainlwrwcnj 

KutliurUithe,  Greenwich, 

The  female  is  most  in  the  hoase  ;  she  is  the  most  regular  and 
temprrate  in  her  habits;  tlic  male  is  subject  to  the  influence  of 
hjs  place  of  occupation — the  operative  to  his  workshop,  the  clerk  to 
counting-house,  and  the  nierehaut  to  crowded  places  of  busi- 
.  In  the  following  rettirns  made  up  by  Mr.  Farr,  and  ia 
era  that  will  hereafter  be  cited,  the  roortulity  prevalent  amongst 
females  is  given  separately,  as  probably  indicating  most  cor- 
tly  the  opnution  of  the  noxious  intlucnces  connected  with  the 
ce  of  residence: — 

Mean   Annual  Mortality  of  Fcnialca  in  the  following  Metropolitan 
(tricls  in  the  two  Years  and  u  half  ending  3 1st  December,  1839  : — 

AanuAl  Dciiths. 

Districts.  1  ill 

Hackney 57-87 

St.  George,  Hanover  Square       ,  57*05 

Cumberwcll 55  "34 

Islingttin        .      .....  50*03 

Rotherhithe 38-58 

CIcrkeiiwell 38 '54 

St.  Luke 38-49 

Greenwich 38*42 

St.  George,  Suuthwark    .      .      .33*77 

East  and  West  Luiidon   .      .      .  33 '  50 

St.  Giles  »nd  St.  George        .      .  33 '46 

Whitechupel 28*15 


* 


Conttmctwn  of  the  Tahle$  of  Profwrtioncd 


i 


Yet  it  ts  to  be  observed  that  the  bt.'st  and  the  wornt  di<itri< 
'eumi  sinking  insiancus  of  extrumea  of  condition  in  llie  r*     '  ""' 
d  ihe  iuhabilanU.     In  llio  B«*thim)  Greon  and  the  Wh 
unions,  in  which  are  found  some  of  the  worsl  conditioned  nu 
of  ixipnlaiion  in  the  nu'lropoli«,  w**  also  find  good  maa-^ions.  wl 
ained  and  pro(ertod,  inhahitfd  by  ^lersons  in  the  most  favoui 
.innatances.     IinnKHliuiely  behind  rows  of  the  be«t-consiruct| 
LiHcs  in  tlie  fashionable  uistricU  of  Lioodon  are  some  of 
orst  tiwellings,  into  which  the  working  classes  are  crowded; 
•ao  dwi*lliik)£ti.  by  the  noxious  influences  described,  are  the 
disease.     These  returns  are  all   from  large  parishes,  c 
u  mean  results  from  all  cla-sctes.     IT  it  had  been  prat 
0  correctly  the  averugr  rntu  of  mortality  prevalent  in  ditier 
usues  of  slri'ots.  the  variation  of  results,  it   is  to  bo  presun 
from    thu   variations  of  circumstances,  would   have  been  .rot 
greater.     Since  the   cliaracler  of  the  residences  of  many  of 
labonrinjj  classes,  ami  ilie  comlition  of  iheir  places  of  work 
~  eir  Iinbits  are  known,  il  Ij^  to  Iw  consiilerod  that  where  the 
tions*  iire  duly  registered,  returns,  on  the  principle  of  the 
vo  finrt  given  of  the  average  age  of  death  anumgst   parficUl 
asst's  will  artbrd  the  most   close  approximation  lo  accuracy, 
the  be-^t  indications  of  the  extent  of  the  operation  of  the   noxi 
circumsitana'^  under  which  each  of  those  classes  i;*  placed.* 

*  A  brief  CKplonattun  of  tliv  voiiclruclion  uf  tiili'ei  uf-inortality  may  be  dcsiri 
prevent  iniiiii{tprvhcn»iuri3i  by  xhose  whu  urc  imftci|iiainUi1  with  thi;  uutun;  u( 
vvulDiicr.     I(  amaugst  4481  whu  div  uach  vov.  «'•  at  LvviJh,  tt  Ih>  foutul  thati 

Si'ihpr,  mtLOf  womao,  and  i-htM,  they  have  livi^d  'J'i.r^U  yoiu«,  (hat  aurubrr  eqs 
ividtftl,  without  (ii-itlnctioa  of  the  uliland  yuiiii^,  i;ivt!«  Jl  ytwr*  aa  \hv  utritpfe  p** 
a/lifr.  The  variHtiont  of  vxtch  Mvcraj^e  petiofl*.  ns  hhown  by  )h*  tuliWt  «huWiat{  I 
nacAit  periiitU  of  death  of  a  whole  |H)|<tiialion,  are  dermed  ilie  bal  te»t  of  Hs  roiuUt 
mui  ]ii'oert->>k.  The  tnhlei  u( firpftorltunu/ $nor hifiljf  ttrv H\izh i^uI\m%k  ofLn  rr|>iMil,  w' 
Dbt  ul*  .'2-.),OJ4  iiih^bilanCa*  7435  tlie ;  that  i'«  to  aay,  une-thulielh  ul'tlie  njicftli 
|K>pululiiin  Afv  »vrr[«t  nw-y  every  yrar.      Such  laltlun  only  »citc,  however,  for 

conpantoii  of  the  i-unditioa  of  dincrvat  dUtridii.  for  it  will  bi>pvrct;ivrd  hnwUrg*' 
be  the  lUftireut  conditions  u( two  coinmuiiiiiea  having  rxactly  the  aam*  {iro)«ir 
of  morlitlity,  but  iti  one  of  wbiL-)i  the  death&  oecui  |tririci|i-illy  umongot  thv 
|»opoUtioii.  and  the  other  iu  which  thuy  occur  anion^t  the  adult*.     Thus  in  all 
piiri!tlit*s  of  tj'erli*,  where  the  aVLTa|;e  mge  of  deathtt  uf  alt  whu  die  i»  21  f  eiira,  lit 
th|i  doath%  occur  chiefly  rttyouD|^  .tget  amoDKit  the  Ub>'uring  cIb>ik'k,  Itiv  inopord 
of  the  population  who  die  anniiully  is  only  I  in  37.     The  average  age  of  dratb) 
the  average  extent  of  life  tu  avery  iudivitluni,  may  go  on  iucTi-aviug,  and  yet 
pio^iortiuns  who  die  reniaiu  ibe  aauie.      Ileitce  it   ii  that  ftdti^hcal  lotunift  of 
|irojHiitioDi  of  death,  which  ute  lo  genet. l.  ni^iUy  uiiftTi 

noMilts  uf  iucerlaiiiii<g  Ihr  progicoitc  sum  illtion  in  d 

couDtriea.     The  prvf'oli/ttttt  u/  A/e  at  tlijiv..  m>  ,>iiM»i:>  .•!  mi.  i^n  which  int 
conii>anieit  act.   ar*^  delerruiui^d    I'v  table*  ofaditlc'reut   eouvtroclum.     To 
lible  of  Ihe  prohabiluien  of  Ute  ui  given  period*,  in   tOUO  ciuwa  ouy.  the  data 
birth  in  each  caoe  is  aiceilauied,  and  obiiei'vadoiiii  are  madv  uf  how  many 
alive  at  tlie  cod  of  each  yeHr  at  the  different  periods  of  Iifi*.     Kmtn  the  i__ 
•i;eH  at  which  tluit  1000  havr<  died,  it  ia  held  to  tie  probable  that  every  other 

Srn<tn»  ftiinilurly  circumit^tnced  will  die.     The  obMrrvations  on  which  tablet  of 
••tcriplion  have  btwa  founded  *■  >-  -    Tally  Itvra  from  mixed  clMaoi   didoRW 

ci[rll)nlltanl^vd.  and  nuoijuurrnt  xi*  sufticit-iitly  large,  thai  1  am  aware, iM 

tiecn   niadi?  to  dvteluiiiiL-  the  p-i  i>l  Ul'e  to  any  one  clas*  of  workucuplo^OI' 

uuit  clitAB  uf  [iroleaflioual  jwnuiiiH.      The  three  tablv*  of  the  proportiona  of  dettll 

'vreut  a^i."!  woutil  lie  ul  intlw  hervicK  to  indic.ue  Itie  pro^iatMliiy  of  lil'e  ul  d 

ago  uttkM  Wv  could  usc«rtaia  wiib  vkuvtuoM  the  prvciM  numlwr*  of  ll 
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Deaths,  and  Mean  Chances  of  Life, 

The  annexed  linear  view  of  the  numbers  of  deaths  from  the 
chief  disease  A  during  every  month  of  two  years  in  the  metropolis 
will  be  of  iniereal  as  showing  the  influence  of  the  seasons,  and 
eapeciaUj  of  the  winter,  when  there  is  the  most  cold,  wet,  and 
crowding. 

In  Scotland  we  have  not  the  advantage  of  systematized  registries 
of  mortality  or  of  the  causes  of  murtality,  and  we  are  therefore 
unable  to  make  the  same  comparisons  as  in  England  ;  yet  so  far 
OS  tho  records  of  the  dis|>eiisaries  serve,  they  are  confirmatorv  of 
the  returns  with  respect  to  tho  ditlerent  rates  of  mortality  in  dif- 
ferently conditioned  districts  in  England.  Thus,  in  a  report  from 
Leith,  il  is  stated  that — 

"  Cunta£;:ious  febrile  diseases  of  all  kifids  arc  met  with  in  Leith,  par- 
ticularly lypliiis,  which  in  ccrtuin  seasons  is  prevalent  lo  a  great  extent. 
The  parts  of  the  town  in  which  it  seems  to  prevail  chiefly  (so  far  as 
can  be  deduced  from  the  records  of  the  Leith  Dispensary  for  the  last 
Ave  years)  are  the  central  and  most  crowded  districts  in  which  the 
number  of  cases  amongst  the  pour  during  the  last  five  years  have  been 
in  the  proportion  of  1  to  6  of  the  whole  population,  while  in  other  dis- 
tricts not  HO  central  in  situation,  liut  inhabited  by  persons  of  nearly  the 
same  clus»,  (he  propurlion  ha^  been  not  above  1  to  13  within  these 
districts.  One  locality  containing  a  population  of  1579,  has  produced 
433  cases  of  contagious  fevers  in  general  (of  which  306  were  of  typhus) 
in  dispensary  practice,  within  five  years,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  3} 
of  fevers  in  general,  and  I  to  5^  of  typhus  to  the  gross  population; 
of  these  433  cases,  130  of  nil  fevers,  and  96  of  typhus,  occurred  in 
the  two  narrow  streets  (St.  Andrew*s-slreet  and  Giles's-streel)  which 
b«und  the  district  to  the  north  and  south,  the  remainder  in  the  narrow 
lunes  and  closes  commuuicatiiig  with  them.  These  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  unhealthy  parts  of  the  town." 

An  impression  is  often  prevalent  that  a  heavy  mortality  is  an 
unavoidable  condition  of  all  large  towns,  and  of  a  town  population 
in  general.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  that  groups  of  cottages 
on  a  high  hill,  exposwl  to  the  most  salubrious  breezes  when  clean- 
liness is  negletleil.  are  oft.en  llie  nests  of  fever  and  disease,  as 
intense  as  the  most  crowded  districts.  The  mortuary  returns  of 
particular  districts  (in  the  essentials  of  drainage,  cleansing,  and 
ventilation,  to  which  it  is  practicable  to  make  other  districts 
approximate,  and  that  too  with  reductions  of  existing  charges), 

cUuu  /tvina  from  which  the  dcolliB  have  oMurred.  More  than  half  the  chilJreo 
uf  the  wurkin^  clauvs  die,  and  only  oiie-fiflh  of  the  children  of  the  gentry  die.Wure 
the  fifth  ymr  of  Bj^e  ;  and  after  havinp  attained  that  aee,  tho  prohabihtitt  q/  Hf*  of 
Ihi)  labourer's  child  might  be  pvater  than  that  of  Ihe  child  of  ihepcnion  of  the  aupe- 
riur  clasBrt;  but  though  we  have  other  u«idouci*  ihat  the  reverie  is  the  case,  we  have 
not  the  ivideace  of  well-cooBtnictid  tables  of  tlie  prulability  of  life  at  difTdrent 
petiod*  vlrictiy  applicable  to  that  class.  Though  the  proportion!  per  cent,  of  thoae 
who  die  in  the  higher  and  in  the  lower  cla»««  approximate  in  the  peri(«la  between 
ZO  aad  60  yeara  ofat^e,  yet  wc  know  that  tite  probabihtiei  of  life  in  each  cluji«  at  each 
fieriod  aje  widely  different.  The  probable  duraiiun  of  lite  of  a  miner  who  had  attniiied 
40  reare  of  ace  roay  not  be,  and  we  have  rtaaoo  to  believe  m  not,  half  that  of  tho 
agricultural  iSourer,  not  one-third  thai  of  a  person  of  the  higher  rouka  who  had 
■ttoined  the  i&mo  period. 
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prove  that  a  high  degree  of  morlaUty  does  not  invariably  belong 
10  the  po]»uhition  of  nil  lowas,  and  prohably  not  ni'C4?ssanIy  to 
any,  even  where  tlie  populaiion  is  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
proportion  of  deaths  appears  in  some  oT  the  siihurb;*  of  the  metro- 
polia  (as  at  Hackney),  and  of  Manchester  and  Leeds,  to  be  lower 
llxau  amongst  the  highest  classes  in  two  of  the  agricultural 
counties. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  Dr.  d'Espine,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Council  of  HealtJi  of  Geneva,  wlio  has  examined  llie  records 
of  the  mortality  pi*eva1ent  amongst  the  population  extra  mures, 
as  well  as  that  iu  the  city  (which  will  hereafter  be  submitted 
to  special  notice),  thai  the  deaths  were  in  the  rural  districts 
1  uj  39  3  ;  whilst  in  the  city  they  were  I  in  447  of  the  whole 
oftlie  population  iu  the  year  183H.  In  the  poorest  and  worst 
comlilioned  of  the  rural  districts  the  proportions  of  the  deaths 
wore  the  greatest.  In  tlie  year  1837  the  deaths  were  in  the 
poorest  of  the  rural  districts  1  in  38*6;  in  the  intermediate  dis* 
trict,  1  in  40*8;  in  the  richest  district,  1  iu  5)i'2. 

In  comparison  with  the  very  high  stale  of  the  chances  of  life  in  the 
county  of  Wilts,  the  city  of  Bain  presetits  an  example  confirma- 
tory of  this  view,  The  Rev.  IVhittrell  FJwiu  has  supplied  the 
following  return  of  the  chances  of  life  amongst  the  different  classt'S 
in  that  city.  Out  of  616  cases  of  death  in  1840,  the  results  were 
as  follow  : — 

No.  of  Average  A^a 

Deaths.  of  DncmwU. 

146  Gentlemen,  professional  pcrsoni,  and  tlieir  families     •      «     55 

244  Tradesnteu  mid  their  fuindics •     •     37 

696  Mechanics,  Inbourers,  und  tlieir  families 25 

The  very  high  average  chances  of  life  amongst  the  middle  classes, 
which  is  nearly  the  siLuie  as  that  of  llie  farmers,  &c.  of  the  agri- 
cultural districts,  is  the  fact  adduced  as  most  strongly  proving 
the  salubrity  of  the  place. 

*'  In  making  these  returns,*'  pays  Mr.  Elwin,  **  I  have  thrown  out  all 
visitors  snd  uccaaional  residents,  and  my  knowledge  of  ihe  locality,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  clerk  of  the  union,  has  ennbled  me  to  atlsin  com- 
plete uccurucy  wiih  respect  to  the  gentry,  and  u  close  approximation  to 
it  in  the  remauiiog  cases.  The  diQ'erence  in  the  agea  uf  these  several 
classce  presents  to  my  mind  u  tolerably  exact  scale  of  the  diHcretice  of 
their  abodes.  Tlie  Urge  houses,  the  broad  streets,  looking  almost  inva- 
riably oil  one  side  or  other  upim  porks  or  gardens  or  open  cuuntrv,  llie 
spacious  squares,  the  crescents  built  upon  the  brows  of  the  hills  wiihuut 
a  single  obstruction  to  the  pure  air  of  Itcuven,  give  the  gentry  of  Bath 
tliHt  superiority  over  other  grades  mid  other  cities  which  their  longevity 
hidicaics.  And  herein,  it  iip^tcars  to  me,  cdnsislsthe  value  of  the  return. 
It  allows  that  the  congrrgatinn  of  men  is  not  of  necessity  unheallliy ; 
nay,  thnt  towns,  possessing  us  they  do  superior  metlical  ekill  and  readier 
nCL-e&s  to  ndvicc,  may,  undL-r  fuvuurablc  circumatanccs,  have  an  ndvnn- 
tsge  over  the  cuuutry.     The  situation  uf  the  trndesmeu  of  Bath,  inferior 
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as  it  is  to  that  of  the  gentry,  ia  belter  thnn  that  of  their  own  station  ii\, 
other  places.  The  streets  thcychietly  inhabit,  though  witli  many  exccp- 
tioDB,  are  wide,  aiid  swept  by  free  currents  of  uir,  ^vith  huuseB  Urge  and  I 
well  ventilated.  The  ctindition  of  ihe  poor  i«  worse  than  would  be  unti<^ 
cipated  from  the  other  portions  of  the  to>\n-  They  arc  chiefly  located  in  | 
low  districts  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  narrow  iiUeys  and  onilined  1 
couiU  arc  very  numerous.  Yet  even  here  we  have  an  unqucatioiiablftJ 
advantage  over  most  large  towns.  It  was  only  yesterday  that  i  wubI 
expressing  my  horror  to  a  medical  gentleman  at  some  portions  of  (tie-J 
habitiuions  of  the  poor,  when  he  replied,  that  it  excited  little  attention,  ' 
because  tliey  were  so  much  better  than  what  was  to  be  seen  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom. 

**  Whatever  influence  occupation  and  other  circumstances  may  have 
n  mortality,  no  one  can  iu8|)ect  the  registers  without  being  struck  by 
the  deteriorated  value  of  life  in  inferior  localities,  even  where  the  inhabit*  ' 
ants  were  the  same  in  condition  with  tho!>e  who  lived  lunger  in  better 
aituaiions.  The  average  ago  ofdt^dlh  among  the  gentlemen  was  us  Iii:;has 
60,  till  I  come,  at  the  conclusion,  to  a  small  but  damp  district,  in  which  , 
numeruus  cases  of  fever  brought  down  the  average  to  54.     So  again  with  1 
the  shopkeepers,  the  average  was  reduced  two  by  the  returns  from  streets  i 
whicli,  though  inhabited   hy  respectable  men,  were  narrow  in  front  and  \ 
shut   in  at  the  buck.     The  average  among  the  labourers  was   greatly  I 
diminished  by  the  returns  from  some   notorious  courts,  and  raised  again  J 
in  a  siill  higher  proportion  by  districts  which  appertained  rather  to  ihc] 
country  than  the  town.     Of  three  cases  of  centenarians,  one  of  whom  I 
hod  attained  the  vast  age  of  t06,  two  belunged  to  tliis  favoured  situation.  4 
Not  but  that  great  ages  were  to  be  found  iu  the  worst  ])aE(s  as  in  the  J 
best,  or  that  particular  streets  did  not  in  a  measure   run   counter  to  the] 
rule.     Still,  wherever  I  brought  into  opposition  di&tricts  of  considerable  I 
extent,  I  found  tlic  law  more  or  less  to  obtain.    Bath  is  a  favourable  town  1 
to  institute  the  comparison,  from  presenting  such  marked  contrasts  in  it«1 
houses,  and  the   inquiry  being   little  complicated   by  the  presence   oC| 
noxious  trades,  which  in  some  towns  would  necessarily  disturb  every  col* 
culatiou  of  the  kind.     Even  here  a  colony  of  shoemakers  would  bring 
down  the  average  of  its  heultbieat  spot  to  the  age  \)(  childhood.     My 
attention    was   called   to   this   circumstance  by   the   clerk  incidentally 
remarking  that  more  shoemakers  were  married  at  his  othcc,  and  were . 
uniformly  more  dirty  uud  ill-dres^cd,  than  any  other  class  of  pcrsona.J 
The  proneuess  to  marriage  or  concubinage  in  proportion  to  the  degrada*  J 
tion  of  the  parties  ia  notorious,  and  1  anticipated   from  the  fact  an  \ 
abundant  offsprhig,  afterwards  to  be  carried  otf  by  jircmaturc  diseas-c.  I 
Accordingly  1  went  with  this  view  through  several  of  tlie  registers,  ond] 
the  rrsult  was,  tlmt  while  the  average  of  death  amongst  the  families  ofj 
labourers  and  artisans  in  general  was  24  and  25,  that  of  shoemakers  wafti 
y  14.     Had  the  shoemakers  Ijeen  excluded  from  the  former  aversge^J 
for  the  purpose  of  this  comparison  they  should  have  been,  the  dtapro- 
rtion  would  be  some  years  greater. 

*  The  deaths  from  fever  and  contagious  diseases  I  found  to  be  almost  ^ 
exclusively  confined  to  the  worst  parts  of  the  town.  An  epidemic  small- 1 
pox  raged  at  the  end  of  the  year  1837,  and  carried  otf  upwards  of  300] 
persons;  yet  of  all  this  number  I  do  not  thiuk  there  was  u  siugle  gen- J 
tlemun,  and  not  above  two  or  three  tradesmen.  The  residences  of  the 
labouring  classes  were  pretty  ei^ually  vished,  disease  ehowing  here  and 
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there  a  predilection  for  particular  spots,  and  settling  with  full  rinilence 
in  Avon-street  and  its  o^ts.  I  went  through  the  legisten  Irom  the 
commencement,  and  observed  that,  whatever  contagious  or  epidemic 
diseases  prevailed, — fever,  small-pox,  influenza, — this  was  the  scene  of 
its  principal  ravages ;  and  it  is  the  very  place  of  which  every  person 
acquainted  with  Bath  would  have  predicted  this  result.  Everything  vile 
and  offensive  is  congregated  there.  All  the  scum  of  Bath — its  low  prosti- 
tutes, its  thieves,  its  beggars — are  piled  up  in  the  dens  rather  than  houses 
of  which  the  street  consists.  Its  population  is  the  most  disproportioned 
to  the  accommodation  of  any  I  have  ever  heard ;  and  to  aggravate  the 
mischief,  the  refuse  is  commonly  thrown  under  the  staircase ;  and  water 
more  scarce  than  in  any  quarter  of  the  town.  It  would  hardly  be  an 
hyperbole  to  say  tliat  there  is  less  water  consumed  than  beer ;  and  alto- 
gether it  would  be  more  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  description  of  this 
dreadful  spot  than  to  convey  an  adequate  notion  to  those  who  have  never 
seen  it  A  prominent  feature  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  physical  and 
moral  evils  is  the  extraordinary  number  of  illegitimate  children  ;  the  off- 
npring  of  persons  who  in  all  respects  live  together  as  man  and  wife. 
Without  the  slightest  objection  to  the  legal  obhgation,  the  moral  degra- 
dation is  such  that  marriage  is  accounted  a  superfluous  ceremony,  not 
worth  the  payment  of  the  necessary  fees ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  it 
was  given  out  that  these  would  be  dispensed  with,  upwards  of  50  persons 
from  Avon-street,  who  had  lived  together  for  years,  voluntarily  came 
forward  to  enter  into  a  union.  And  thus  it  invariably  happens  in 
crowded  haunts  of  sin  and  filth,  where  principle  is  obliterated,  and  where 
public  opinion,  which  so  often  operates  in  the  place  of  principle,  is  never 
heard ;  where,  to  say  truth,  virtue  is  treated  with  the  scorn  which  in 
better  society  is  accorded  to  vice.  I  have  been  rendered  familiar  with 
these  places  by  holding  a  curacy  in  the  midst  of  them  for  upwards  of  a 
year,  and  my  duty  as  chaplain  to  the  union,  in  visiting  the  friends  of 
paupers  or  discharged  paupers  themselves,  keep  up  the  knowledge  I  then 
contracted. 

"  I  think  these  facts  supply  us  with  important  conclusions.  Whether 
we  compare  one  part  of  Bath  with  another  or  Bath  with  other  towns, 
we  find  health  rising  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  of  the  residences ; 
we  find  morality,  in  at  least  a  great  measure,  following  the  same  law,  and 
both  these  inestimable  blessings  within  the  reach  of  the  legislature  to 
secure.  When  viewed  in  this  light,  these  investigations,  so  often  dis- 
tressing and  disgusting,  acquire  dignity  and  importance." 

The  suffering  and  expense  of  life  prevalent  in  differently  situ- 
ated districts  observed  in  this  country,  are  consistent  with  the 
experience  of  the  continent. 

in  a  report  prepared  by  M.  Villerme,  as  the  reporter  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  appointed  to 
investigate  some  statistical  data  on  the  mortality  prevalent  in  that 
city,  and  the  department  of  the  Seine,  several  tables  are  given 
to  show  the  proportions  of  deaths  that  occur  in  each  of  the  several 
arrondissements.  In  the  table  on  which  the  most  reliance  appears 
to  be  placed,  the  mortality  in  each  arrondissement  is  exhibited 
a«  it  occurs  in  the  private  residences.  In  the  following  table 
the  arrondissements  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  the  proportions 
■•^  which  the  houses  are  exempted  from  taxation,  on  the  ground 
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the  poverty  of  the  inhabitauts,  beginning  with  the  arrondisse- 
ments  where  tlie  exemptions  are  the  fewest,  where  the  houses  are 
the  largest  and  most  vahiable,  and  proceeding  to  those  where  the 
exemptions  are  most  numerous,  and  tho  houses  (he  least  in  size, 
as  imlicated  by  the  value.  The  average  of  exeniplwl  houses,  with 
slight  exceptions,  he  considers  a  fair  indication  of  the  average 
condition  of  each  arrondisscment  as  compared  with  the  other 
arrondissemeuts,  lu  this  table  I  have  includi'd  a  column  showing 
the  deaths  of  persons  from  each  arroudissemeut  who  die  in  the 
public  hospitals  and  other  places  appropriated  to  the  care  of  the 
sick.  These  tables  perhaps  comprise  the  whole  of  the  mortality 
that  occurs  in  that  capital.  I  have  added  the  proportions  of 
deaths  from  cholera  in  each  arrondissoment,  which  followed  in 
the  highest  and  the  lowest  arrondissenients  the  general  law  of  mor- 
tality, witli  some  irregularities  in  the  intermediate arrondissements 
which  I  have  not  seen  accounted  for: — 


: 


AliaoiiinMtMsirrt. 

tiuD  t4 
excni|>t- 

ABfttul 

A^cr*ite 

VkIu« 

Dtath.iB 

ToUloTDratK* 
Ib  M\«  MouwaD'l 
«t  lliB  Hus|>iliiU. 

Ctio 

Prriod 

Prrk>.l 

IVriod 

Pi-Tiod 

wl  from 

Irum 

rrum 

Trum 

from 

Itfin. 

T«xa- 

hicul. 

lUt7b) 

iH2;ti> 

iBi:  \o 

liiitto 

tioD. 

lAll. 

IHM. 

id^i. 

1U9C. 

fr. 

liD 

lin 

1  in 

1  ill 

tin 

3.  Mnntmartre .      .     •     • 

007 

■i2b 

62 

71 

38 

43 

90 

■2.  Chftij«i*e  il'ADtin    .      . 

0-11 

fiD-4 

60 

67 

43 

48 

107 

1.  lluuie,  Tuileriea      •     . 

U'll 

-jy- 

58 

66 

45 

52 

82 

4.  St.  Horiui^,  l^uvm  .     . 

0-15 

3-2« 

58 

62 

33 

34 

S4 

11.  LuxL'UitioiiTj^,  A:c.     .      . 

0*19 

2J7 

51 

61 

33 

39 

17 

6.  Foile  St.  Denis,  Turaple 

0-21 

24-2 

&4 

fiS 

35 

3H 

G'Z 

a.  Fftubuiir^St.  Uenis 

0*2*' 

225 

53 

64 

34 

42 

a  7 

7.  St.  Avoie      ■      .     •     . 

0-n 

217 

52 

59 

35 

41 

31 

lu.  Montiuit',  loVktldet*     . 

0-23 

2e.^ 

50 

40 

36 

3() 

34 

9.  lie  Si.  Uuiv      .     ,     . 

0-31 

172 

44 

50 

lb 

30 

22 

B.  Hi.  Arittiine  .... 

\i*3t 

172 

43 

46 

25 

•IS 

aii 

\'2,  JuriiiD  du  Roi    .      >      < 

0-38 

147 
loell 

43 

P«rb 

44 

24 

26 

35 

32 

36 

It  will  he  observed  that  in  each  table  the  mortality  is  the  lowest 
in  the  three  richest  arrondisstfments  (1,  2,  and  3),  and  is  the 
highest  in  the  three  arrondissenients,  which  arc  posiiively  the 
poorest,  namely,  llie  Sth,  Uth.  and  12th.  Similar  results  were 
deducctl  from  comparisons  of  the  mortality  prevalent  in  streets 
inhabited  by  different  classes ;  and  from  comparisons  of  the  dif- 
ferent rates  of  mortalhy  preralent  amongst  persons  of  the  same 
condition  as  to  income,  but  resitting  in  nouses  of  favourable  or 
unfavourable  construction  and  situaiion. 

If  we  could  ascertain  the  rales  of  mortality  formerly  prevalent 
in  the  separate  districts  of  each  large  town,  it  is  probable  we  should 
find  that  the  improvement  in  the  average  chances  of  life  of  the 
whole  town  has  been  raised  principally  by  the  improv*id  cVvaxic*«. 
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in  the  districts  when*  the  streets  have  b^cn  widened,  paved,  and 
cleansod.  and  the  houses  enlarged  and  drained;  and  thut  the 
amount  of  sickness  and  chances  of  life  in  ilie  inferior  districts  are 
ns  httle  ahcred  as  then*  general  physital  condition.  The  present 
condition  of  those  parts  of  Loudon  where  the  average  mortality 
Ls  I  in  t28  animally.  appear*  to  bo  not  dissimilar  lo  the  genera! 
condition  of  the  whole  metropolis  ahont  a  century  ago,  which  was 
said  to  be  about  1  in  20,  a  rate  still  to  be  found  in  some  uf  the 
most  ncjjlecled  sU-eets, 

Dr.  Ilcbcrtini,  in  an  able  paper  which  he  wrote  at  the  begiu- 
ning  of  the  present  century,  on  the  disappearance  of  several  dis- 
ea?;es  in  London,  ascribes  the  fact,  and  the  advance  of  the  public 
health,  to  the  improvements  thnt  have  gradually  taken  place  in 
the  widening,  pavin^f,  and  cleansing  the  streets  since  the  great 
conHagration.  ile  ohf^erves  that  "  the  annual  ]}estilentia1  fever 
of  Constantinople  ven,^  much  resembles  thai  of  our  gaols  and 
crowded  hospitals,'*  and  "is  only  called  plague  when  attended 
with  buboes  and  carbuncles.*'  He  ascribes  the  exemption  to 
*'  our  change  of  manners,  our  love  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation. 
which  have  produced  amongst  us.  I  do  not  say  an  incapiibility, 
but  a  great  inaptnessany  longer  to  receive  it.**  The  examination 
of  the  disease  prevalent  in  the  poorer  districts,  however,  raises  the 
question  whether  they  have  not,  in  the  **  jiestilential  fever  by 
which  tliey  are  ravaged."  any  other  than  a  type  of  the  malady 
from  which  it  is  supposed  tlie  country  is  exempted.  The  fever 
itself  is  almost  as  severe  in  particular  neighbourhoods  and  in  unfa- 
vourable states  of  the  weather,  as  it  is  stated  to  be  in  the  bad 
quarters  of  Constantinople. 

The  like  improvement  in  the  public  health  that  has  followed 
the  slow  structural  improvements  in  the  beat  districts  of  the  me- 
tropolis has  been  displayed  in  Paris,  where  some  of  the  worst 
districts  which  remain  in  a  condition  not  dissimilar  to  that  in 
which  the  whole  of  Paris  is  described  to  have  been,  in  closeness  and 
filth,  and  where  the  chances  of  life  have  remained  nearly  in  the 
same  low  condition.  M,  De  Villerme,  in  proof  of  an  improve- 
ment commensurate  with  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  the  condition  of  the  streets  and  houses,  and  the  habits  of  the 
inhabitants,  cites  a  curious  document  of  the  dale  of  I  lie  Iburleenih 
ceniury,  namely,  the  register  of  a  tax  levied  ujion  all  assessable 
persona  of  Paris,  when  Fhilip-le-Bel  knighted  his  eldest  son.  who 
afterwards  succeeded  him  under  the  name  of  Louis  the  \th.  The 
peisuns  assessed  were  housekeepers,  manufacturers,  merchantSi 
masters  of  the  different  handicrafts,  muster  jewollers,  master 
masons,  master  upholsterers,  haberdashers, confectioners,  butchers, 
brewers,  wine,  corn,  and  cloth  merchants,  the  heads  of  houses. 
amongst  whom  mortality  in  the  present  times  would  be  slighl 
compared  witii  that  prevalent  amongst  the  lower  classes.  From 
the  number  of  this  class  who  are  named  and  registered  street  by 
street  by  the  parish  priests,  as  huvhig  died  between   the  date  of 
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tho  assc:=smeiU  and  the  date  when  the  tax  was  levied,  it  appears 
that  232  out  of  G042  died  in  thirteen  mouths  and  a  half,  during  a 
lime  which  was  not  remarked  for  any  extraordinary  sickness. 
From  hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  general  utinnal  mortality  in 
Paris  could  not  be  less  at  the  commencement  of  the  Ijth  century 
tlian  ouc-twentieth  or  a  twenty-second  part  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation; wliereas  in  later  times  the  general  mortalify  has  not  been 
known  to  exceed  one  thirty-seconJ  part.  The  general  mortality, 
therefore,  or  rather  the  mortality  of  a  higli  and  select  class,  was 
■worse  in  the  I4lh  century  than  the  mortality  in  the  worst  districts 
in  the  19th.  wliere  it  was  1  in  24. 

**  But  it  will  be  said,"  observes  M.  Villermt^,  "  how  can  so  dreadful 
m  moriality  be  admittrd  to  liuve  takt-n  place  in  a  clinmLe  so  salu^>riuu8 
■s  tliut  uf  Paris  f  1  cuiifess  ihul  if,  in  order  to  justify  ttiiit  statement,  I 
had  iioitiin*!:  bm  llie  book  of  assessment  of  ilie  year  1313,  I  should  not 
h;vvf  uHowvd  myself  at  this  distance  of  lime  to  have  made  any  use  of 
the  fuctswhtcii  arc  found  recorded  hi  the  bt)ok  of  winch  I  om  speaking; 
hut  the  accounts  of  the  lime  inform  us  how  much  public  /tyjii-iic  was 
then  neglected,  and  that  in  Paris  particularly,  the  hntrible  Hhh  uf  the 
directs  was  insupportable,  so  much  were  they  encumbered  with  dirt  of 
•♦very  kind. 

"^ome  idea  may  Ix;  formed  of  the  dirtinpss  of  the  slrtels  of  Paris, 
towards  the  end  of  Ihe  fourteenth  century,  from  the  words  of  an  ordi- 
nance of  Cliarles  VI.  issued  in  1398,  'And  whereas  the  pavements  of 
Paris  arc  much  injured  and  fallen  into  decay,  so  Ihut  in  many 
places  no  horse  or  carriage  can  ^o  without  very  ^rcut  danger  and  in- 
convenience, and  whereas  this  town  has  lon£f  betn,  and  tilill  is,  full  of 
dirt,  rubbish,  and  urdnre,  wliieh  each  person  has  left  al  his  own  door, 
so  that  it  is  a  great  horror,  and  a  great  displeasure  to  all  persons  of  re- 
fipeclabililyand  honour,  and  a  great  scandal  and  shame  to  this  city,  and 
a  great  grief  ami  prfjudice  to  the  human  being**  dwelling  in  and  frc- 
<|uetitini;  the  said  city,  who  by  the  infection  of  the  stinking  mnss  of 
tilth,  have  fallen  in  times  past  into  great  illness  and  infirmities  of  body, 
and  great  mortality.* 

"It  must  be  borne  in  mind  (many  other  facts  prove  it)/*  observes 
M.  Villerme,  "  that  the  humble  cili/cns  of  the  prcsenl  day,  urtisuns  for 
example,  arc  for  the  most  part  mncb  belter  otf,  as  regards  air>  and  thone 
.conveniencics  which  presi'rve  life  than  persons  of  much  greater  wealth 
were  in  former  times  in  this  capital.'*  From  a  passage  in  Ulpieu,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  chances  of  lile  is  in  ancient  Rome  as  deduced  from 
the  experience  of  a  select  class  wils  30  years. 

He  slates,  that  the  first  agent  to  improvement  is  changing 
tlie  infected  air  thai  they  inspired  in  Paris  for  air  that  is  pure. 
In  the  recent  progress  of  the  s*imt*  change  it  has  been  observed 
there,  as  in  this  country,  that  parts  of  streets  better  paved 
and  cleansed  are  marked  by  the  comparative  infrequency  of 
disens<». 

Yet  how  much  remains  to  be  done  is  shown  by  the  fact  tliat  in 
Paris,  with  a  drier  and  more  salubrious  climate,  the  mortality  is 
Btill  greater  than  in  London;  and  that  the  advanlages  of  which 
M-  Villcrrae  justly   speaks  so  highly,  are  distributed  witli  ex- 
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treme  inequality,  ig  apparent  from  his  tables,  which  show  that  in 
one  district  the  mortality  has  diminished  to  1  in  52 ;  whilst  in 
another  it  remains  as  great  as  I  in  26  annually.  So  we  have 
seen  that  in  London  it  ranges  from  1  in  28  to  1  in  57 ;  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  township  of  Manchester,  a  population  of 
nearly  80,000,  one  twenty-eighth  are  swept  away  annually,  whilst, 
in  a  favoured  suburban  district,  no  more  than  one  sixty-third  part 
die. 

I  have  been  favoured  by  M .  Ducpetiaux,  the  Inspector-general 
of  prisons  in  Belgium,  with  the  copy  of  a  report  on  an  luquiiy 
similar  to  the  present,  into  the  condition  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion in  Brussels.  I  have  submitted  an  extract  from  it  in  the  Appendix, 
descriptive  of  the  general  condition  in  which  their  residences  were 
found.  When  the  proportion  which  the  well-conditioned  houses 
of  that  city  bear  to  the  great  mass  is  considered,  it  will  not  excite 
surprise  to  those  who  have  traversed  the  poorer  districts  to  find 
that  the  average  mortality  amongst  the  whole  population  was, 
in  the  year  1840,  1  in  24.  In  1829,  it  appears  to  have  been 
1  in  21. 

In  illustration  of  the  moral  and  social  effects  to  be  antici- 
pated from  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  pestilence 
amongst  the  labouring  classes,  and  for  the  increase  of  their  du- 
ration of  life,  concurrently  with  an  increase  of  the  population. 
I  refer  to  the  effects  experienced  in  Geneva  from  the  like  im- 
provements effected  during  the  lapse  of  centuries.  That  city  is, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  one  in  Europe  in  which  there 
is  an  early  and  complete  set  of  registers  of  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths.  These  registries  were  established  in  the  year  1549, 
and  are  viewed  as  pre-appointed  evidences  to  civil  rights,  and  are 
kept  with  great  care.  This  registration  includes  the  name  of  the 
disease  which  has  caused  the  death,  entered  by  a  district  physician 
who  is  charged  by  the  State  with  the  inspection  of  every  person 
who  dies  within  his  district.  A  second  table  is  made  up  from 
certificates  setting  forth  the  nature  of  the  disease,  with  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  symptoms,  and  observations  required  to  be  made  by 
the  private  physician  who  may  have  had  the  care  of  the  deceased. 
These  registries  have  been  the  subject  of  frequent  careful  exami- 
nations. It  appears  from  them  that  the  progress  of  the  popu- 
lation intra  mnros  of  that  city  has  been  as  follows  : — 


n  the  Tear 

InhabiUnti. 

Proportionate  rate  of  Increaa 
ai  compared  with  1589. 

1599 

13,000 

100 

1693 

16.111 

124,  or    24  per  cent 

1698 

16,934 

130,  or    30      „ 

1711 

18,600 

142,  or    42       „ 

1721 

20,781 

160,  or    60       „ 

1755 

21,816 

168,  or    68      „ 

1781 

24,810 

191,  or    91       „ 

1785 

25,500 

196,  or   96      „ 

conetirrcntfi/  with  if.t  Increase  in  Htallh. 
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lo  ihe  Year 

InbaliiUnts. 

1789 

26.140 

190& 

22.300 

1613 

24,158 

182^ 

24.886 

1828 

26.121 

1634 

•27,177 

26 


100 


3 

16 

133,  or    53  per  cent 

9 

13 

321,  or  221       „ 

3 

b 

361,  or  261       „ 

8 

0 

470,  or  370       „ 

0 

29 

521,  or  421       „ 

PruportionaU  RatA  of  Inereue 
»comii«r«d  with  1SH9. 
201,  or  101  per  cent. 
171, or    71       „ 
1 86,  or    86       ,. 
191,  or    91       „ 
201,  or  101       „ 
209,  or  109       „ 
It  is  proved  in  a  report  by  M,  Edward  Maliet,  one  of  I  ha 
most  able  that  have  been  ma(I«  from  these  repstries,  that  this 
increase  of  the  population  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  in  the 
probable  duration  of  life  in  that,  city  :• — - 

Proportionate  refeof  Incrpiie 
Teart.  Monthtt  D«fi.  a*  cumpaied  with  the  end 

of  16th  Century. 
TowiHs  ttie  enH  o*^ 
the  1 6th  century 
the  probabilities 
^n  of  life  werr,  to 
^H  every  individual 
^^L  born 

^^In  the  17th  ceotury  13 
^^  1701-1730  .  27 
I  175M800       .     31 

I  180MS13       .     40 

I  1SI4-I933       .     45 

The  progression  of  tl»e  poptilalion  and  the  increased  duration 
of  life  had  been  attended  by  a  progression  in  happiness  :  as  pros- 
^  purity  advanctnl  marriages  became  fewer  and  later;*  the  proportion 
of  births  were  reduced,  but  greater  numbers  of  the  infants  bom 
were  preserved;!  and  the  proportion  of  the  population  in  manhood 
became  greater.  In  the  early  and  barbarous  periods,  the  exces- 
sive mortality  was  accompanied  by  a  prodigious  fecundity.  In 
the  ten  laat  years  of  the  17th  century,  a  marria^  still  produced 
iixe  children  and  more  ;  the  probable  duration  of  life  attained  was 

*  It  h  the  practice  in  Geneva  for  female  serrants  to  delay  tn^rrioge  until  they 
have  aaveil  niuiifrh  tu  fiiini^h  »  hmise,  Arc.  Id  illiintratiitn  of  thi«  ttAte  of  thinj^ 
it  is  Rtatcd  that  in  2l>0  otit  of  95(>  niarna^^es.  the  female  was  at  the  time  of  marriage 
oMrr  than  the  m^U*.  With  furthvr  advances  in  proHpenty,  it  it  anticipated  tliat 
ftg«  of  marriaec  would  a^uin  dimiaish. 

f  "  Out  ut  UiO  deaths  in  ihe  IGth  century, 25 -Si  were chihlren  in  their  fimt  year  j 
ifi  lli«  17Lh  century.  23-72;  in  the  18th  century.  20*12;  in  1801-13,  Ihry  were 
I6'57;  sud  in  IS  14-33,  they  wure  13*85.'*  In  Liverpuol,  the  number  of  children 
which  in  the  y^ar  IH4U  dinrunilpr  nne  year  of  a^L'  wav  nn  lesi  ttiau  23  per  cent.,  or 
what  it  wai  in  Gcni^Ta  in  the  17lh  centur]'.  In  thi;  county  of  Wiltt  wliere  the  prv 
portionate  tnort«ility  iv  1  in  U%  the  deaths  of  childn^n  in  the  first  year  wert-  16  per 
c^nt.  Dr.  Griffin,  in  a  report  on  the  uinitary  condition  of  the  population  of 
Umerick,  where  the  birthii  appear  to  l>far  mich  pntportinns  to  Ihe  ni«rria(;fJi  ms  they 
sppvar  to  have  borne  in  Geneva  m  the  eiiriieM  period*,  namely,  uf  five  children  to  a 
marriage,  and  more  in  th«  worKt-condittonrd  diKtricts,  makea  on  impurlant  obaer\'a- 
tion  on  the  Nubject :  **  I  find  that  aa  the  poor  muse  their  own  children,  there  ia  in 
^neral  an  interval  of  oliout  two  yeara  between  the  birth  of  one  child  and  that  uf  the 
next;  but  if  the  child  die«  early  on  the  breast,  this  interval  «iJt  be  muchvhnrter; 
And  if  tbii  occun  oOen,  there  will  be  a  certain  number  born  a«  it  wvte/nr  the  fturpott 
c^djfittff ;  and  thew  Iwin^  soon  ruploced,  the  aame  number  may  still  be  pretKiretl  as 
if  there  had  been  few  or  oo  deaths,  or  only  tlie  uidioory  number."  Of  ihcte  5i  per 
ccnt<^  died. 
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not  20  vcftvs,  and  Geneva  had  scarcely  17.000  inhabitant?. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  ISth  century  ihere  was  scarcely  three 
children  to  a  marriage,  and  the  probabiUties  of  life  exceeded  32 
years.  At  I  he  present  lime  a  marriage  only  produces  ^J  children  ; 
the  probability  of  life  is  45*  years,  and  Geneva,  which  exceeds 
27.000  in  population,  has  arrived  at  a  hl^^h  degret^  of  civiUzatiou 
and  of  "  prosper  He  mnierielic.'*  In  1S3G  the  population  appeared 
to  have  attained  its  summit ;  tlie  births  barely  replaced  the  deaths. 

M.  Mallet  observes,  ihat  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  dis- 
lingiii-ih  the  different  causes,  and  the  diHereiit  degrees  of  intensity 
of  each  of  the  causes  that  have  tended  to  produce  this  result 
It  is,  however,  nttributed  generally  to  the  advance  in  the  condition 
of  all  clasps  ;  to  tlie  medical  science  of  the  public  health  being 
belter  understood  and  applie<l  ;  to  larger  and  better  and  cleaner 
dwelling*  j  more  abundant  and  healthy  food;  the  cessation  of  the 
great  epidemics  wliich,  from  time  to  time,  decimated  the  popula- 
tion;  tlic  precautions  taken  against  famine;  and  better  regulate^l 
public  and  private  life.  As  an  instance  of  the  etTectsof  regimen 
in  the  preservation  of  life,  he  mentions  that,  in  an  eslabUshment 
for  the  care  of  female  orphans  taken  from  the  poorest  classes,  out 
of  86  reared  in  "24  years,  one  only  had  died  These  orphans  were 
taken  from  the  poor.  The  average  mortality  on  the  whole  popu- 
lation would  have  been  six  limes  as  great.f 

An  impression  of  an  undefineil  opiiniiism  is  frequently  enter* 
tained  by  persons  who  are  aware  of  I  he  wretched  condition  of  a 
large  |}ortion  of  the  labouring  population  ;  and  this  impression  is 
more  frequently  entertained  than  expressed,  as  the  ground  of 
inaction  for  the  relief  of  the  prevalent  misery  from  disease,  that  ita 

*  The  regtstrwiin  Rugtand  at  fTesent  luppljr  no  meant  of  diitingttliltini^  the 
mivraut  iiopulalion  wlio  tV.v  to  t$iven  pU cc s ;  aitil  in  each  letiiin  a  ftoiidl  pr(i{*urtion 
of  ilritttu  have  bi'ca  omitU'il  wbtre  the  slation  of  the  parly  has  u\<t  hefu  ili-^trribtftl; 
biit  takinff  a*  Bpiiruximalkum  the  retunit  rT  Ihe  agv%  of  nil  wh't  die,  no  tUstricl  txx- 
Tnitiud  nppeart  to  pre«eiit  so  high  u  prubahiliiy  of  lift*  at  at  Cicncva.  The  sver.iga 
agu  (if  all  who  dieil  in  the  resi>eclivc  periods  bufute  htuted  aj.pear.  rrora  thu  returrS 
I  have  obtained,  to  lie  in  the  county  of  Rutland  3'J  ytanc;  in  the  Kendal  union  U6; 
in  til?  county  uf  \VilU  3't  yvan  ;  m  Bath  31  ;  ia  tht*  Kviisin^ton  union  30 ;  in  th« 
Stiund  nnioo  28  ;  in  llieWhitcchaixrl  union  27  ;  in  Bethnal'^^rvcn  21  -,  in  Lt-ed«  !21; 
in  Mdiichevter  2Ui  in  Uultnn  19;  in  Liverpool  17.  %  thu  Nortliampcou  Table* 
the  piubabiUly  of  h!e  in  infancy  la  ail  born  wot  '.'5  yearn  ;  in  Carliitlii  it  was  ^S, 

f  Some  const itutiuuH  ure  found  which  reHiHt  vucctne  matter.     Here  and  thcit 
Coiiktilutiun^  nppear  wbicli   r^^i^t   all  Ihu  roiioiu  inBtieni-eB  by  wliich  thvy  are  sue* 
roundtfil,  and  aitutn  extreme  old  age.     Not  unfrt.'(|iiently  we  timl  ihe  exiklencc 
tlie^B  solitary  individnaU   refcrrwl  to  at  pruofs  i»f  tlw  ^ncial  salubntj-  of  lUc  mf 
drcnir.iitancus  nndtr  which  |;cnt'ration«  hare  fa  ten  ,ind  bevu  bnried  atouud  thrin^ 
It  )«  a  ungnlar  fnct.  da  j  ft  tint-xplaincd,  that  Ihi'  ^•^ealc^t  pni}>urtion  urcrntcnariftB| 
are  nf  ihu  labouring*  claRsus;  and  that  Just.inofN  uf  tht-ni  have  from  time  to  Itin* 
RppvQred  amiJiit  the  cruwd-d  populatiuiia  in  mmub  of  the  worst  nei^hltouihuiKU  i% 
Loiiilon,  where  the*  «vtra^e   duiaM>>n  of  lite  is  the  lowest.     It  is  remarked  by  Mr 
Mallet,  that  in  Geneva  extreme  old  n^  hos  not  participated  in  the  proIon|*Atitin  i 
life  which  has  taken  place  in  the  less  advanct-d  a|;e«.     In  tlw  periods  of  frooi  60  t 
70  yt-art.  uf  s^e  t)i«  amvliuraiion  is  inconi»idi;rublc ;  aftrf  70  yean  there  la  nu  iier 
crptiltic  idtprovcniaul ;   nftcr  ^0  years  lliu  uged  have  indued  a  liitle  less  piubabiUty 
of  life  iit  the  present  time  than  they  had  in  the  16lh  centurj'.     Centenanarts, 
were  nut  rnre   in  the   IGth  and   17th  centuries,  now  disappear;  during  the  Ia 

%n  CKuova  bu  not  produced  a  lingle  one. 
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igcs  form  the  natural  or  positive  check,  or,  as  Dr.  Short  terms 
it»  a  "terrible  correctivo"  to  the  pressure  of  population  on  tlio 
means  of  subsbtence. 

In  the  most  crowded  districts,  which  have  been  the  subject 
of  the  present  inquiry,  the  facts  do  not  justify  this  impression ; 
they  show  that  the  tlieory  is  inapplicable  to  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  population.  How  erroneous  the  inferences  are 
in  ihcir  unrestrained  gcneruUty.  which  assume  that  the  poverty  or 
the  privation  which  is  sometimes  the  consequence, — is  always  the 
cause,  of  the  disease,  will  have  been  seen  from  such  evidence  as  that 
adduced  from  Glasgow  and  Spilaltields,  proving  that  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  those  attacked  by  disease  are  in  full  work  at  llie  time ; 
and  the  evidence  from  the  fever  hospitals,  that  the  greatest  propor- 
tion of  the  patients  are  received  in  liigh  bodily  condition.  If  wages 
be  taken  as  the  test  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  it  may  be 
nsked  how  are  such  facts  to  be  reconciled  as  these,  that  at  a  lime 
when  wages  in  Manchester  were  lOs.  per  head  weekly  on  all  em- 
ployed in  the  manufactories,  including  children  or  young  persons  in 
the  average,  so  that  if  three  or  four  members  of  a  family  were 
employed,  the  wages  of  a  family  would  be  30^.  or  405f.  weekly,  the 
average  chances  of  life  to  all  of  tlie  labouring  classes  were  only  17 
years;  whilst  in  the  whole  of  Rutlandshire,  where  the  wages 
were  certainly  not  one  half  that  amount,  wc  find  the  mean  chances 
of  life  to  every  individual  of  the  lowest  class  were  37  yeara?  Or, 
to  take  another  instance,  that  whilst  in  Leeds,  where,  according 
To  Mr.  Baker's  report,  the  wages  of  the  families  of  the  worst- 
conditioned  workers  were  upwards  of  1/.  \s.  per  week,  and  the 
chances  of  life  amongst  the  whole  labouring  population  of  the 
boi-ough  were  only  19  years ;  whilst  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  wliere 
the  labourer's  family  would  not  receive  much  more  than  half  that 
amount  of  wages  in  money,  and  perhaps  not  two-thirds  of  money's 
worth  in  money  and  produce  together,  we  find  the  average  chances 
of  life  to  ttiti  labouring  classes  32  years? 

If,  in  the  most  crowded  districts,  the  inference  is  found  to  be 
erroneous,  that  the  extent  of  sickness  and  mortality  is  indicsitive 
of  the  prejssure  of  population  on  the  means  of  subsistence,  so  is 
the  inference  that  the  ravages  act  to  the  extent  supposed,  as  a 
positive  check  to  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  population. 
In  such  districts  the  fact  is  observable,  tliat  where  the  mortality  is 
the  highest,  the  number  of  births  are  more  than  sufficient  lo  re- 
place the  deaths,  however  numerous  they  may  be. 

Thh  fact  is  shown  in  the  following  returns  from  the  eight  town- 
ships which  compr*»hend  Manchester  and  its  suburbs,  made  by 
the  Statislical  Society  of  that  town.  But  I  believe  the  resuhs 
would  be  more  strongly  manifest  if  the  registration  of  tlie  births 
and  of  the  residences  ofthc  mothers  were  complete.  I  have  reason 
lo  believe  that  in  the  lower  districts  many  births,  and  especially 
illegitimate  birtlis,  escape  registration,  and  that  many  take  place  in 
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hospitals  aiid  workhouses  out  of  the  township ;  whilst  in  the  better 
conditioned  districts  the  registrutiou  is  comparatively  accurate. 
I  have  caused  attempts  to  be  made  in  several  of  the  worst  neigh- 
bourhoods in  Bath  and  other  places,  to  ascertain  with  greater 
precision  the  actual  number  of  births ;  but  from  the  migratory 
character  of  the  population  and  other  circumstances,  the  efforts 
failed  to  do  more  than  to  confirm  the  impression  that  many  bad 
hitherto  escaped  registration. 

The  proportion  of  mortality  in  the  several  townships  de- 
notes with  little  variation  the  state  of  the  streets  and  houses, 
and  the  condition  of  the  iiihabitants.  The  township  of  Broughton 
is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the  upper  classes^  who  are 
connected  with  Manchester.  The  houses  are  new,  spacious^ 
and  well  built;  the  site  is  elevated,  and  offers  great  facilities 
for  drainage.  The  township  of  Cheetham  and  Crumpsall  is 
also  inhabited  for  the  most  part  by  the  upper  classes,  who  live 
in  peculiarly  good  houses,  with  a  superior  natural  drainage. 
There  is  a  proportion  of  the  working  population  resident  in 
this  district  whose  houses  are  well  built,  and  also  favourably 
situated  for  drainage.  The  condition  of  the  habitations  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  labouring  population  in  Manchester  has  already 
been  described. 

It  will  be  observed  also  that  tlie  moral  as  well  as  the  sanitary 
influences  have  a  coincidence  in  the  larger  proportion  of  the  ille^ 
gitimate  births  in  the  worst  conditioned  districts.  In  the  best 
conditioned  districts  the  great  majority  of  illegitimate  births  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  more  ^ssipated  of  the  labouring  classes 
who  inhabit  them. 
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In  the  ten  registration  districts  of  Leeds  the  mortality  preva- 
lent in  them  varies  coincidently  with  their  physical  condition,  and 
the  recklessness  and  immorality  as  shown  in  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births,  increases  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
mortality;  and  in  this  instance  also,  as  in  most  others,  if  the 
registration  were  more  accurate,  the  proportion  of  both  legitimate 
and  illegitimate  births  would  be  still  closer  to  the  deaths  in  the 
^orst  conditioned  districts. 
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1000  children  bom,  more  than  570  will  have  died  bofore  tliey 
atlaiij  ihf  fifih  year  of  their  age.  In  the  lowest  districts  of  Leeds 
ihe  iiifiuit  iDortuHty  is  similar.  This  proportion  of  niorlallty  M. 
Mallet  desigTiates  as  the  case  of  a  population  but  little  advanced 
in  civilization,  lavnged  by  epidemics — a  population  in  which  the 
"  influences  on  the  lower  ages  are  murderous,  but  where  the  great 
mortality  in  infancy  is  compensated  by  a  high  degree  of  fecun- 
dily.  It  is  the  case  of  the  population  in  many  large  towns, 
rwpecially  in  past  nges."  But  wliilst  in  Manchester^  where  one 
twenty-eighth  of  I  he  whole  population  is  annually  swept  away, 
the  births  r«»gistered  amount  to  1  in  2G  of  the  population;  in 
Ihe  counly  of  Rutland,  where  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  1  in  M 
of  the  population,  the  projwrtion  of  births,  iis  shown  by  an  average 
of  three  years,  (by  a  registration  which  I  apprehend  is  more  com- 
plete than  in  the  lower  districts  of  Manchester,)  is  only  1  to  33 
of  the  population. 

The  increase  of  births  after  a  pestilence  has  been  long  observed ; 
the  coincidence  of  an  increase  of  births  in  a  proportion  to  the 
high  rate  of  mortality  in  the  worst  districts  has  frequently  been 
noted  on  the  continent.  M.  Quetelet  has  observed  the  fact  in 
several  countries,  and  gives  instances  from  which  the  following 
are  selected : — 
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He  states  that  he  had  often  been  tempted  to  attribute  these 
discrepancies  to  a  faulty  census  of  the  population;  but  more 
attentive  researches  had  induced  him  to  beUeve  that  this  state  of 
things  is  dependent  on  local  causes. 

Al.  Bossi,  in  the  Statisque  du  Department  le  TAin,  gives  a 
striking  example  of  the  eflFect  of  the  locality.  With  a  view  to 
study  the  influences  of  locality,  he  divided  the  department  into 
four  portions;  and  from  documents  collected  during  the  years 
1812, 1813,  and  1814,  he  obtained  the  following  results: — 

InhftbitAnU. 


To  1  Death  To  1  HarrUge  To  1  Birth 
annually.         annoaUy.         anaiiaU/* 


In  mountain  parishes      .     •  38*3  179  34*8 
On  the  seaside     ....  26*6  145  28*8 
In  corn  districU  ....  24*6  135  27*5 
In  stagnant  and  marshy  dis- 
tricts       20*8  107  26*1 

Notwithstanding  the  depression  of  many  districts,  and  the 
decrease  of  health  amongst  the  classes  in  the  manufacturing 
towns  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  conscripts  are  taken,  the 
annual  proportions  of  deaths  appear  to  have  decreased. 

In  1784,  from  researches  taken  in  France  under  Necker's  directions, 
it  appeared  that  there  was  one  birth  for  every  .     •     25  '56  inhabitants 
,,        one  death        ,,        .      .     30*02         ,, 

From  1816  to  1831  there  was  one  birth  only  for 
every 32  , , 

One  death 39' 8  ,, 

M.  Quetelet's  returns  show  that  so  far  as  the  present  state  of 
information  can  be  relied  upon,  the  same  law  is  observed  in  general 
action,  not  only  in  provinces  but  in  whole  countries  throughout 
Europe.  It  is  confirmed  by  extensive  experience  occurring  in 
the  new  world.  The  trustworthiness  of  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths  in  Mexico  arc  attested  by  the  examination  cmd  use  of 
them  by  Humboldt,  and  have  been  the  subject  of  legislative  pro- 
ceedings. The  ratios  of  births  and  deaths  in  the  province  of 
Guanaxuato  have  been  referred  to  by  Sir  F.  d'lvernois,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  position  that  pestilence  does  not  check  the  progress 
of  population.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inferior  Mexican 
population  are  reported  to  *•  have  converted  the  gifts  of  heaven  to 
the  sustenance  of  disgusting  misery."  It  is  reported  of  thb 
populace  that  it  is  *'  half  clothed,  idle^  stained  all  over  with 
vices;  in  a  word, hideous  and  known  under  the  name  of  leperot, 
lepers,  on  account  of  the  malady  to  which  their  filth  and  bad 
diet  subjects  them.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  state  of  brutality 
and  superstition  to  which  they  have  been  subjected."  * 

♦  BAiiotkryw  Univenelle,  September,  1831. 

Id  Alexandria,  which  ii  a  nat  of  peatilvnce,  where  the  Arab  poiulatioa  leave 
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e  lecnnany  oi  tins  population,  gunk  in  the  lowest  virc  and 
misery  amidst  the  means  of  the  highest  abundance,  was  greater 
I  hart  amidst  any  other  wliole  population  in  Christendom  ;  *  they 
stood  thus  in  1825  and  182G  :— 

lia 
Deaths     .     .     •     .     19-70 
Births 16  08 


They  are  much  mistaken  who  imagine  that  a  similarly  con- 
rlitioned  population  is  not  to  be  found  in  this  country;  it  ir^' found 
in  parts  of  the  population  of  every  large  town ;  the  description  of 
the  Mexican  populace  will  recall  features  characteristic  of  the 
wretched  population  in  the  worst  parts  of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh, 
London,  and  Bath,  and  the  lodging-nouses  throughout  the  country. 

Seeing  that  the  banana  (with  the  plantain  or  maize)  is  the  chief 
food  of  the  inferir»r  Mexican  populace,  their  degraded  condition 
h:is  been  ascribed  to  the  fertility  of  that  plant,  as  the  degradation 
of  a  largo  proportion  of  our  population  has  been  aRcribed  to  the 
use  of  the  potatoe,  whereas  a  closer  examination  would  have  shown 
the  fact  of  large  classes  living  industriously  and  virtuously  chiefly 
on  simple  food,  and  preferring  saving  money  to  belter  living; 
and  tftat,  if  a  high  and  various  meat  diet  were  the  cause  of  health, 
industry,  and  morality,  those  virtues  should  stand  highest  amongst 
the  population  of  the  lodging-houses,  for  more  meat  and  varied 
food  is  consumed  in  those  abodes  of  pestilence  thau  amongst  the 
industrious  population  of  the  village.  In  Manchester,  whore  wo 
liavo  seen  that  the  chances  of  life  are  only  17  years,  the  proi^or- 
tions  and  varieties  of  meat  consumed  by  the  labouring  cWses, 

(he  ordure  before  their  doors  (as  wo  hare  seen  larf^  class«t  of  the  lower  population 
do  in  thin  cuun(ry),  wtiere  tlieilo^  is  iheonly  scnvenf^er  of  the  animal  refiiHu  (as  the 
piR  m  in  many  ilisiricU  ia  our  tuwnn),  where  those  who  have  dieil  of  plague  remain 
unburird  fur  days  amiitst  the  alwdes  of  the  living  (ai  those  who  have  died  of  fever 
oAen  do  in  the  poomt  distiicts  ia  this  country), — there,  under  the  more  powerful 
Action  of  a  hiimiog  »ud,  disease  and  death  are  proportionately  rile ;  and,  a«  shown  by 
lome  returns  uf  death  in  1641,  out  of  a  population  of  GO.iUO,  the  deaths  were  7,0 1 7  (of 
vhich  1^65  only  were  from  plagtie),  or  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  population.  It 
i«  knowOt  however,  that  in  the  well-cleansed  und  best  mrects,  inhabiii.d  l>y  tha 
BuTOpean  and  fluctuating  poiiidiition,  the  proportion  of  mortality  is  not  grc  iter  than 
wnidat  a  similar  population  ui  the  towns  of  Kurope  j  but  it  is  stated  that  the  lower 
popolation.  notwithntandiny  that  it  haa  been  decimated  by  the  annual  morlality,  has. 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  more  thon  douhUd. 

•  An  Knglifth  miUtarj'  officer,  who  has  had  much  practice  as  on  enRineer,  and  who 
hafldone  much  to  pmd'cttlic  health  of  the  population  of  om-  of  the  South  American 
fuwns,  by  drainage,  wliow  opinion  I  tuok  on  the  etfirii-ncy  uf  measures  fur  cleansing- 
inferior  rlistricis,  recently  informed  mc  that  he  should  take  advantage  of  a  fuvourablo 
cbanec  which  had  occurred  in  one  of  the  recent  revoluliuiu,  to  return  to  South 
America,  and  try  what  he  ai^ecd  was  the  moat  efficient  couno  of  proceeding,  com* 
mrncing  with  the  middle  claaws,  by  iniluriug  the  new  government  to  undertake 
worka  lor  bringing  water  into  the  houses  of  the  inhabitantsand  odopt  the  self-acting 
■ryfetem  of  cleansing  the  pooreKt  districts,  and  the  use  of  the  refuse  for  distant  pr©- 
dnettoa,  on  the  prmcipWae^tabllshi-vl  in  this  Report. 

The  authonlies  in  llamburnh  have  applied  to  Mr.  Undley,  the  engineer,  for  a 
plan  for  the  drainage  of  that  town,  and  h«  hoa  recommended  for  adoption  tho  samo 

Erinciples,  and  the  application  of  the  refuse  for  agriculture,  at  a  distance  from  the 
ouses,  instead  of  discharging  ii  into  the  water  which  woahei  the  tawn. 
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aro  as  their  greater  amount  of  wages  compared  with  the  meat 
consumed  by  the  labouring  classes  in  Rutlandshire,  whose  mean 
chances  of  life  are  38  years.*  But  I  apprehend  that  the  superior 
health  in  Rutlandshire  is  as  little  ascribable  to  their  simpler 
food  as  the  greater  amount  of  disease  amidst  the  town  population 
is  ascribable  to  the  greater  proportion  "of  meat  which  is  there  con- 
sumed. It  is  probable  indeed  that  •the  standard  of  vitality  in 
Rutlandshire  might  be  raised  still  higher  by  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  their  food.  There  are  abundant  reasons  to  render  it 
desirable  that  the  food  of  the  population  should  be  varied,  but  it 
is  shown  that  banishing  the  potatoe  or  discouraging  its  use,  or 
introducing  any  other  food,  will  not  banish  disease. 

By  means  of  the  last  census  and  the  last  yearns  completed 
registration  of  deaths  and  births  in  England,  I  am  enabled  to 
show  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  the  population  from 
births  alone  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  proportionate 
mortality  is  the  greatest. 

Taking  the  42  counties  as  I  find  them  arranged  in  Mr.  Porter's 
paper  on  the  census;  dividing  them  into  three  parts,  viz.,  the  14 
counties  where  there  has  been  the  least  proportionate  mortality, 
the  14  coimties  where  the  proportion  of  mortality  has  been  the 
greatest,  and  the  14  counties  where  the  proportion  of  mortality 
has  been  intermediate,  1  find  the  results  as  to  the  proportionate 
increase  of  births  to  the  increase  of  deaths  to  be  as  follows:*— 
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/deaths  (1  in  54), 
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94 
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*  Dr.  Bieaet  Hawkins,  the  medical  Commissioner  in  the  Factory  Inquiiy,  stated 
in  his  Report,  "I  believe  that  most  travellers  are  struck  by  the  lowoeaa  of  ststnie, 
the  leanness  and  paleness  which  present  themselves  so  commonly  to  the  e3-e  at  Man- 
Chester,  and  above  all,  among  the  factorv  classes.  I  have  never  been  in  any  town 
in  Great  Britain  nor  in  Europe  in  which  degeneracy  of  form  and  colour  frum  the 
national  standard  has  been  so  obvious."  P.  6.  From  a  return  obtained  in  1B3S  aad 
presented  to  the  MBnchvstcr  Statihtical  Society,  of  the  cattle  pttssiii^  the  toU-gatei 
and  tba  neat  sold  in  the  markets,  it  apiteared  that  the  consumption  czcluMvely 
•mongitthi*  population  could  not  bo  leita  than  105  lbs.  each  person  annually,  maa, 
VDOnuuiy  and  child,  or  450  Ibi.  yearly  per  family  of  butchers'  moat  alune,  esclu- 
alfaly  vf  baooB,  pork,  fish,  and  poultry.    The  wretched  prcsonal  appcamace  of  this 
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The  followin*^  aro  the  ppojmrtions  of  births  and  deaths  to  the 
population  in  1840,  and  tho  total  rate  of  iuctvase  of  population 
between  the  years  1831  and  1841  : — 
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We  here  find  that  in  the  14  counties  where  proportionate  mor- 
tality has  been  the  least,  the  184  deaths  iu  10,000  persons  are 
modp  up  by  the  297  births;  hence  113,  or  more  than  1  per 
cent.,  is  added  by  new  births  to  the  existingf  population.  In  the 
14  intermediate  counties  whei*e  the  deaths  on  every  10.000 
persons  increase  to  208,  there  tlie  deaths  are  again  made  up  by 
i302  births,  and  94,  or  close  upon  1  per  cent.,  are  again  added  to 
the  population.  In  the  14  counties  where  the  increase  of  tho 
population  is  the  greatest,  the  deaths  in  every  10,000  pei*sons  are 
increased  to  259,  but  here  also  we  find  that  the  births  are  again 
sufficient  to  make  up  for  the  deaths ;  they  are  3^18,  and  increase 
tho  population  by  8*X  or  less  than  I  per  cent. 

Hence,  if  the  number  of  births  in  each  10,000  persons  of  the 
14  counties  where  the  mortality  hu.-*  been  tho  greatest  had  taken 
place  amongst  every  10,000  persona  of  the  counties  whero  ifao 
mortality  has  been  the  least,  then  tho  increase  of  population  In 
these  latter  by  births,  instead  of  being  113,  would  have  been  16-4.* 

I  must  a^ain  observe  that  tiie  registration  of  births  iu  tho  most 
populous  town  districts,  where  the  mortality  is  greatest,  is  the 
least  perfect.  The  excess  of  births  over  deaths  may  really  be 
taken  to  be  greater  than  shown  in  the  returns  from  the  districts 
where  the  mortality  is  the  greatest. 

population  vas  only  e(iua]led  by  that  of  tho  Irish  population  of  St.  Gilrs,  whero 
Ih*  niiin  tarned  from  \At.  or  Iti*.  to  J/,  per  week,  (the  witt*  and  child  earning;  tionit>> 
fhttj^  in  nddilioii,;  but  where  it  is  thrir  habit  1o  live  chtcfly  on  putiitoeii  and  Uflo 
little  meat.  Tbu  efl'vct  uf  a  pura  atiDUB])beri',  iiidcpendeatly  of  diet}  ii  Hhuwn  in 
thtv  population  when  they  go  into  tho  coantry  duiing-  harrot  time.  After  a  fort- 
night or  Ihrre  wuvks'  iLb&riuc,  iit  which  Ibcy  will  have  had  littte  chaii^  of  living, 
except,  perhaps,  tukiiig  leus  B]}iit1s,  the  whole  family  return  wilh  the  hue  uf 
lirahh. 

*  I  have  referred  to  the  otptriefice  since  the  year  1801  in  France*  whero  the 
Rgiitliition  of  hirtbv  umoDgst  the  migratory  population  of  the  crowded  districts, 
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estimated  increase 
1840,  as  compared  witii  Ir^JV,  is  lyu.-iou,     lu  mo  same  pc*noa  it 
appars  that  the  births  exceeded  the  deaths  by  143,178.     The 
difl'crence  between  these  two  amounts,  or  47,282,  may  be  con-  ^m 
sidercd  as  the  extent  of  emigration  to  England,  together  with  the  -| 
cases  of  births  not  reglst»fred.     To  \vhatever  extent  emigration 
takes  place  from  England,  there  must  of  course  have  been  a  pro- 
portionate immigration  from  other  places  to  make  up  the  increase 
of  population  beyond  the  apparent  increase  from  births.  ^y 

It  is  ohsen'ed  in  some  of  the  worst  conditioned  of  tlic  town  dis-  ^M 
tricts  that  the  positire  numbers  of  the  natives  of  the  aboriginal  ^^ 
stock  couiinually  diminishes,  and  that  the  vacancy  as  well  as  the 
increase  is  made  up  by  immigration  from  the  healthier  district. 
In  ii  late  enumeration  of  the  settled  inhabitants  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  lower  parts  of  Westminster,  it  appeared  that  not 
more  than  one-third  of  them  were  natives  of  London,  if  inquiry 
had  been  made  as  to  whether  their  parents  were  natives,  it  would 
probably  have  been  found  that  still  fewer  had  inhabited  the  dis- 
trict for  more  than  one  generation. 

Simple  enumerations  of  the  numbers  of  a  population  are  of  them- 
selves but  imperfect  means  forjudging  of  its  progression  in  strength. 
That  is  best  shown  in  the  increased  proportions  of  the  adults,  who 
are  of  the  age  and  strength  and  skill  for  productive  industry,  in 
the  extended  period  during  which  each  adult  labourer  occupies 
his  }>ost. 

M.  Mallet  bears  testimony  that  the  experience  of  Geneva 
is  confirmatory  of  the  important  rule,  that  the  strength  of  a 
people  doe*  not  depend  on  the  absolute  number  of  its  population, 
but  on  the  relative  number  of  those  wlio  are  of  the  age  and 
strength  for  labour.  It  is  proved  that  the  real  and  productive  value 
of  the  pojtulation  has  there  increased  in  a  much  greater  proportion 
than  the  increase  in  the  absolute  number  of  the  population.    The 

wlwr«  tlte  greatest  mortjilily  prevails,  is  likely  to  have  Iwrn  a%  imperfect  u  in  Eng- 
lantl,  litit  tbnt  cxpfruMicc  is,  on  tlic  whole,  confinnatory,  and  proves  thit  la  tbe  wont 
itistnetB  tbe  births  bIiU  exceed  tho  mortality. 
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absolute  number  of  iho  popiilatjon  has  only  dovibled.  in  llie 
instance  of  Geneva,  during  three  centuries;  but  the  value  of  the 
population  has  more  than  doubled  upon  the  purely  nuniciical 
increase  of  the  population.  In  other  words,  a  population  of 
27,000,  in  which  the  probability  of  life  is  40  years  for  each  indi- 
vidual, is  more  than  twice  as  slronp  for  the  purposes  of  produc- 
tion as  a  population  of  27,00<)  in  which  the  probability  or  value  of 
life  is  only  '20  years  for  eacli  individual. 

TliG  important  general  fact  of  the  proportion  of  adult  physical 
strength  to  the  increased  duration  of  life,  or  improved  sanitary 
condition  of  the  individuals,  is  verified  by  the  examinations  of  the 
iudividuals  of  different  classes.  M.  Villerme  states  that  the  dif- 
ference of  strength  between  classes  such  as  those  in  which  we  have 
seen  that  the  value  of  life  differs,  is  well  known  to  the  officers*] 
engaged  in  recruiting  the  army,  but  no  one  had  collected  llie 
facts  to  determine  the  precise  difference.  The  time  allowed 
to  M.  Villerrae  only  enabled  him  to  do  so  at  Amiens.  Tlie 
result  was,  that  the  men  of  from  20  to  21  years  of  age  were 
found  the  more  frequently  unfit  for  the  trade  of  arms  from 
their  stature,  constitution,  and  health,  as  they  belonged  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  manufacturing  labourers.  In  order  to  obtain 
100  men  fit  for  military  service,  it  was  necessary  to  have  as 
many  as  343  men  of  the  poorer  classes;  whilst  193  conscripts 
sullice<l  of  the  classes  in  better  circumstances.  Analogous  facts 
were  observed  in  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  in  France  in  which' 
he  conducted  his  official  investigations.* 

In  the  evidence  of  recruiting  officers,  collected  under  die 
Factory  Commission  of  Inquiry,  it  was  shown  that  fewer 
rccniits  of  the  proper  strength  and  stature  for  mditary  service, 
are  obtainable  now  than  heretofore  from  Manchester.  I  have 
been  informed  that  of  those  labourers  now  employed  in  the- 
most  important  manufactories,  whether  natives  or  migrants  to 
that  town,  the  sons  who  are  employed  at  the  same  work  are 
generally  inferior  in  stature  to  their  parents.  Sir  James  M'Grigor,| 
ihe  Director-general  of  the  Army  Medical  Board,  staled  lo  m© 

*  In  recniitiDg  forthe  Fn>nch  army,  tb«  itAtidard  ii  now  fixed  at  1*566  motres 
height,  which  U  about  a  ffvt  1)  inches  £agliflh. 

Firty  yiTAts  ago,  liuwcvcr,  the  ktandard  heifjht  wa«  5  ftret  4  inches  KngHih. 
The  Kn);lish  standoid  is  fur  the  Foot  Ouardii  5  feet  6  inchta. 

Ibi.  avpiritupoifc 
The  mean  weight  in  Bel|pum  (Brussels  and  environs)  of  the  man  is     .   l-10*4'i 
In  France  (Paris  and  the  Deig1il>ourhood)  .         .       the  man  is     136*89 

The  mean  wei{^ht  of  the   Engliiihinaa  (taken  at  Cambridgo),  from  18)  ^t.n.nu 

H)  i!j J  * 

(In  coaches  it  iit  usually  considered  that  it  avoragts  1G3  lbs.) 
The  mctn  height  of  the  Belgian  male  is        .         .         .5  feet  6^^  inche* 
„  Frenrhman    •  •  •  .         5  feel  4      „ 

tt  Eu^iishman   .         •  •  .        5  feet  )f^    „ 

(M.  Quetclct  and  M.  Viilermb,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Tenon,  Annuaire  de  I'Obii) 
doDraxeUes,  l»36,) 
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Deterioration  of  the  Strength  of  the  Population 

the  fact,  tlial  "A  corps  levied  from  the  agricukunil  districts  in 
Wales,  or  the  nortberti  counties  of  England,  will  la^tt  longer  thaa 
one  recruited  from  the  manufacturing  towns  from  Birmiagham, 
MauL'liesterf  or  nuar  the  metropolis."  Indeed,  so  great  and  per- 
manent is  the  deterioration,  that  out  of  613  men  enlisted,  almost 
all  of  whom  came  from  Birmingham  and  five  other  neighbouring 
tgwiKH.  only  238  were  approved  for  sen^ice. 

The  chances  of  life  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Suitalfields 
aie  amongst  tile  lowest  that  1  have  met  with,  and  there  it  is 
observed  of  weavers,  though  not  originally  a  large  race,  thai 
ihey  have  become  still  more  diminutive  under  the  noxious  in- 
(luences  to  which  they  are  subjecL.  Dr.  Mitchell,  iu  his  report 
on  the  condition  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  adduces  evidence 
on  this  point.  One  witness  well  acquainted  with  the  class 
states,  *•  They  are  decayed  in  their  bodies;  the  whole  race  of 
them  is  rapidly  descending  to  the  size  of  Lilipulians.  You  could 
not  raise  a  grenadier  company  amongst  them  all.  The  old  men 
have  better  complexion^  than  the  young."  Another  witness 
who  says  there  were  once  men  as  well  made  in  die  weaver  trade 
as  any  other,  "  recollects  the  Bethnal  Green  and  Spitalfields 
regiment  of  volunteers  during  the  war  as  good-looking  botlies  of 
tnen,  but  (loubts  if  such  could  be  raised  now."  Mr.  Duce  con- 
curs in  the  fact  of  the  deterioration  of  iheir  size  and  appearance 
within  the  last  30  years,  and  attributes  it  to  bad  air,  bad  lodging, 
biid  food»  ''which  causes  the  children  to  grow  up  an  euf'eebled 
and  diminutive  race  of  meiu"  (^I'ide  Evidence  of  the  Medical 
Officers  of  the  District,  ante^) 

This  depressing  effect  of  adverse  sanitary  circumstances  OD 
the  labouring  strength  of  the  population,  and  on  lis  dunition,  i* 
lu  he  viewed  with  the  i^reatcst  concern,  as  it  is  a  depressing 
effect  on  that  which  mo!>t  distinguishes  the  Briti&li  people,  and  which 
it  were  a  Irui.sm  to  say  constitutes  the  chief  strength  of  the  nation — 
the  bodily  strength  of  tlie  individuals  of  the  labouring  class.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation  is  derived  from  the  labour 
obtained  by  the  application  of  this  strength,  and  it  is  only  those 
who  have  had  practically  the  means  of  comparing  it  with  that  of 
the  population  of  other  countries  who  are  aware  how  far  the 
labouring  population  of  this  cotmtry  is  naturally  distinguished 
above  others.  There  is  much  practical  evidence  to  show  tuM  this 
is  not  a  mere  illusion  of  natiun;d  vunily,  and  in  proof  of  this 
I  might  adduce  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
onipluyera  of  large  numbers  of  labourers,  whose  conclusions 
ure  founded  on  experience  in  directing  the  work  of  labourer? 
from  the  chief  countries  in  Eurojw,  e.  g.,  Mr,  William  Lindlry, 
the  civil  engineer,  engaged  in.  tliu  superintendence  uf  tho 
formation  of  the  new  railway  between  Hamburgh  and  Berlin, 
found  it  expedient  to  im]X}rt  as  the   foremost  labourers  for  tlie 
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execution  of  that  work  a  number  of  the  class  of  EnglUh  laboui'ers 
culled  navigators.  These  were  recently  einployetl  in  pile-driving  at 
wages  of  5j.  per  diem,  or  more  than  double  the  amount  of  wages 
paid  to  the  German  labourers.  The  German  directors  were 
iiun)rised,  and  remonstrated  at  tliu  enormously  high  wages  paid 
lo  the  EngUsb  labourers;  when  the  engineer  directed  their  alteu- 
lion  to  the  quantity  of  work  performed  within  a  given  lime,  and 
showed  that  the  Wiiges  produced  more  than  amongst  the  native 
labourers.  English  labourers  of  the  same  class  have  been  im- 
ported (o  take  the  foremost  labour  iu  the  execution  of  the  railways 
in  progress  from  Havre  to  Paris,  their  work  at  very  high  wages 
being  found  cheaper  than  the  work  even  of  the  Norman  labourers. 
Skill  and  personal  strength  arc  combined  iu  an  unusually  high 
degree  iu  this  class  of  workmen,  but  the  most  eminent  employers 
ofla^jour  agree  that  it  is  strength  of  body,  combined  withstrenglJi 
of  will,  tliat  gives  steadiness  and  value  to  the  artisan  and  common 
English  labourer. 

Nor  ts  such  experience  confined  to  otic  branch  of  industry.  In 
Ihe  heaviest  works  of  the  manufactories  on  the  continent  the 
btrength  and  energy  of  the  English  artisan  puts  him  iu  advance 
of  all  othent. 

Mr.  J.  Thomson,  ofCUthcroe,  in  treating  of  a  question  affecting 
the  branch  of  industry,  eollou-printing,  in  England,  observes  : — 

"This  limited  production,  in  proportion  to  the  hands  employed," 
in  France, "  has  a  deeper  stmrce  than  in  styles  which  may  he  varied,  and 
aimphtied,  uml  chtuiged  at  pleasure.  It  in  to  be  found  in  the  chanicter 
nod  habit8  of  the  people,  which  cnnnot  he  changed  or  moulded  at  the 
will  of  a  task-master;  nor  can  an  English  day's  work  be  had  in  Kranoe 
ftiT  im  English  day's  wages.  In  1814, 1  saw  France  before  she  had  time 
to  profit  l)y  the  in<lu6triul  ^kill  and  improvements  of  Kngland ;  again  in 
1817,  and  in  1824,  when  1  examined  with  anxious  care,  during  a  pro- 
lunged  stay,  the  grounds  uf  the  prevailing  ajjprehension,  that  our  nianu* 
fuctTiring  ijreatnesB  was  dcclinin)^,  and  that  the  cheap  labour  uf  France 
would  more  than  compensate  her  many  disadvantages.  I  reinrncd  home 
with  ihe  Conviction,  since,  and  now  again  conhrracd,  that  die  labour  of 
Alsace,  the  beet  oud  cheapest  iu  France,  is  dearer  than  tlie  labour  of 
Lancashire.  I  would  uot  aver  that  an  English  workman  wimld  perform 
twice  the  work  of  a  workman  of  the  same  class  in  France,  but  of  this  f 
feci  assured,  from  frequent  personal  observation  of  their  habits,  mid  from 
long  and  confidential  intercourse  with  their  intelligent  and  enlighiened 
hianufacturcrs,  that  the  advantage  is  more  than  twofold  on  the  side  of 
England,  and  that  the  true  result  is  not  to  be  ohtained  by  comparisons 
between  individuals,  or  even  clasaea  of  workmen,  hut  in  the  comparative 
aggregate  industry  of  large  esthbliahment^,  or  a  whole  pupulation. 

**  Of  this  difference  the  intelligent  witiicsses,  who  gave  evidence  in 
1835^  before  the  French  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  iheir  prohibitory 
system,  were  fully  aware,  and  with  some  allowances  for  that  nauiraf. 
excusable,  and  pcrluips  cummeuduble  nationality  on  such  a  subject,  they 
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did  jueticc  to  the  «uj>crior  persevering  energy  of  the  English  workman, 
whove  enduring,  untiring,  savage  industry,  suq^osscs  that  of  every  uiHer 
manu/acturing  countxy  I  have  visited,  Belgium,  Genuaoy,  and  Switzer- 

laud  Di)t  cjicepCcd/' 

Tho  noxious  agencies  not  only  impair  the  strength  of  the  labour- 
ing community,  hut»  as  will  be  further  shown,  they  tend  also  \o* 
shorten  the  period  of  its  exerdse.  This  effect  will  be  more  appa-  , 
rent  when  considering  merely  the  pecuniary  burdens  of  llie  excesj  i 
of  orphanage  and  premature  widowhood,  apnrt  from  tho  loss  of 
protection  and  1  he  misery  which  it  causes,  I  shall  here  only  obsene, 
as  to  the  depressing  effects  assumed  from  the  admitted  tendLMicies 
of  an  increase  of  population,  that  the  fact  is,  that  hitherto,  in 
England,  wages,  or  the  means  of  obtaining  the  necessaries  of  life 
for  the  whole  mass  of  the  labouring  community,  have  advanced, 
and  the  comforts  within  the  reach  of  the  labotu'in^  classes  bavo 
incroa*ied  with  the  late  increase  of  population.  This  may  be 
verified  by  reference  to  various  evidence,  and  amongst  others  to 
that  contained  in  Sir  F.  Eden's  examinations  of  the  wages  and 
modes  of  subsistence  of  the  agricultural  labourers  in  his  day, 
and  we  have  evidence  of  this  advance  even  in  many  uf  tho  roaiiu- 
facluring  districts  now  in  a  state  of  severe  depression.  For 
example,  an  eminent  manufacturer  in  Lancashire,  stated  to  me  in 
November  ultimo — *'  That  the  same  yarn  which  cost  my  father 
I'lil.  per  lb.  to  make  in  1702,  all  by  machinery,  now  costs  only 
2(i.  per  lb.;  paying  t/teti  only  4y.  4(/.  per  hand  w;iges  weekly, 
now  Ss.  ScL  or  more ;  yet  those  wages  amounted  tfim  to  54(/.  per 
lb.,  and  notwithstanding  the  higher  wn^es,  nou\  to  only  Id,  per  lb/' 

The   prices  of  provisions  were,  during  the   first  period,  as  high 
as  now,  and  the  cost  of  clothing  30  or  40  per  cent,  higher. 


V. —  PeCUNI.\RT  fiUADENSCREATCD  BY  THE  NEGLECT  OP  SANITARY 

MEASURES. 


The  more  closely  the  subject  of  the  evils  affecting  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  labouring  population  is  investiealed  tJje  moro 
widely  do  their  effects  appear  to  be  ramified.  The  pecuniary 
cost  of  noxious  agencies  is  measured  by  data  within  the  pronncfl 
of  the  actuary,  by  the  charges  attendant  on  the  retluced  duration 
of  life,  and  the  reduction  of  the  periods  of  working  ability  or  pro- 
duction by  sickness ;  the  cost  would  include  also  much  of  tlie 
public  charge  of  attendant  vice  and  crime  which  come  within  the 
province  of  the  police,  as  well  as  the  destitution  which  comes 
within  the  province  of  the  atlministrators  of  relief.  Of  the  pecu- 
niary effcctB,  including  the  cost  of  maintenance  during  the  prevon- 
tiblc  sicknobs,  any  estimate  approxitnating  to  exactness  could  only 
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be  obtained  by  very  ^eat  labour,  whicli  doe-^  not  appear  (o  be 
necessary. 

To  whatever  extent  the  probable  duration  of  the  life  of  the 
working  man  is  diminisheti  by  noxious  agencies,  I  repeat  a  truism 
in  stating  tliat  to  some  extent  so  much  productive  power  is  lost; 
and  in  the  case  of  destitute  widowhood  antl  orphanage,  burdens 
are  created  and  cast  either  on  the  industrious  survivors  beloncritit; 
to  the  family,  or  on  the  contributors  to  the  jy)or'B  rates  during  the 
whole  of  the  period  of  the  failure  of  such  ubility.  With  the  view 
1o  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  such  burdens  arc  at  present  cast 
upon  the  poor's  rates,  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  average 
age  at  which  death  befell  the  heads  of  those  families  of  children 
who  with  the  mothers  have  been  relieved  on  the  ground  of  destitu- 
tion, in  eight  of  the  unions  where  the  average  age  of  the  mor- 
tality prevalent  amongst  the  several  classes  of  the  community  has 
been  ascertained. 

Tlie  workmen  who  belong  to  sick-dubs  and  benolit-societies 
generally  fix  the  period  of  their  own  superannuation  allowances  at 
from  GO  to  65  years  of  age.  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat  by 
the  removal  of  noxious  agencies  not  essential  to  their  trades  ;  by 
Banitary  measures  affecting  their  dweUings^  combined  with  im- 
provements in  their  own  habits,  the  period  of  ability  for  productive 
labour  might  be  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  labouring  cla.s3. 

The  actual  duration  of  the  ability  for  labour  will  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  workj  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
tlie  variations  under  proper  precautions  would  be  much  less 
than  those  which  now  take  place.  From  the  information  re- 
ceived in  respect  to  the  employment  of  tailors  in  large  numbers, 
it  is  evident  that  the  average  period  of  the  working  ability  of  that 
class  might  be  extended  at  least  ten  years  by  improvements  as  to 
the  places  of  work  alone.  The  experience  which  might  serve  to 
indicate  the  extent  of  practicable  improvement  is  at  present  narrow 
and  scattered.  The  chief  F.nglish  insurance  tables,  such  as  the 
Northampton  and  Carlisle  tables,  are  made  up  apparently  from 
the  experienceof  a  population*  subject  probably  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent  to  the  noxious  influences  which  are  shown  to  be  removable. 
By  the  Carlisle  table,  however,  the  probability  of  life  to  every 
person  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one — the  age  for  mar- 
riage— would  be  40  years,  or  40*  75.  By  the  Swedish  tables, 
which  are  frequently  applied  to  the  insurance  of  the  labouring 
classes,  it  would  be  38 '0.  The  observations  that  have  been  made 
on  the  subject,  sliow  that  marriage  improves  rather  than  dimi- 
nisliesthe  probabilty  of  lii'e.  Where  tlie  duration  of  life  is  reduced 
fey  the  nature  of  the  employment  below  the  usual  average,  by  so 
much  the  widowhood  may  be  considered  as  increased,  as  also  the 
orphanage  of  their  children.  As  labouring  men  getierally  marry 
early  in  life,  their  wives  have  ceui?ed  to  bear  children  belbrc  they 
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hare  reached  fifly,  so  that  the  great  mass  of  orphanage  may  be 
assigned  to  the  consequence  of  premature  death.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  ages  at  which  the  deaths  occurred  of  the 
fathers  of  the  widows'  oiphan  children  who  are  in  receipt  of  relief 
in  the  following  unions.  The  average  includes  the  cases  of  all  who 
died  at  whatever  ages,  whether  above  or  below  sixty : — 


Cntona. 

Number  of 

RuslwiMls 

dying  uDder 

60. 

Age 
at  Death. 

Namber  of 

dyinit  aboT* 
60. 

Afctage 

Ag«^ 

at  Death. 

Total 
Dsatha. 

Average 
Af«. 

Manchester .      . 
Whitechapel      . 
Bethnal  Green  . 
Strand    .     •     . 
Oakham  &  Up-) 

pingham  .      .  J 
AlstuD-with-       ) 

Garrigill  .      .  / 
Bath       .     .     . 

718 
3^1 
250 
157 

136 

69 
66 

42 
44 
44 
42 

45 

45 
3d 

432 

239 

195 

63 

113 

20 

1 

69 
69 
69 
66 

71 

66 
60 

1150 
590 
445 
220 

257 

89 

67 

52 
54 
55 

49 

57 

50 

39 

This  premature  widowhood  and  orphanage  is  the  source  of  the 
most  painful  descriptions  of  pauperism — the  most  difBcult  to 
deal  with  ;  it  is  the  source  of  a  constant  influx  of  the  independent 
into  the  pauperised  and  permanently  dependent  classes.  The 
widow,  where  there  are  children,  generally  remains  a  permanent 
charge ;  rc-marriages  amongst  those  who  have  children  are  very 
rare;  in  some  unions  they  do  not  exceed  one  case  in  twenty  or 
thirty.  By  the  time  the  children  are  fit  for  labour  and  cease  to 
require  the  parents'  attention,  the  mothers  frequently  become  unfit 
for  earning  their  own  livelihood,  or  habituated  to  dependence,  and 
withovit  care  to  emerge  from  it.  Even  where  the  children  are  by 
good  training  and  eaucation  fitted  for  productive  industry,  when 
they  marry,  the  early  familianty  with  the  parochial  relief  makes 
them  improvident,  and  they  fall  back  upon  the  poor's  rates  on  the 
lying-in  of  their  wives,  on  their  sickness,  and  for  aid  on  every 
emergency.  In  every  district  the  poor's  rolls  form  the  pedigrees 
of  generations  of  families  thus  pauperized.  The  total  number  of 
orphan  children  on  account  of  whose  destitution  relief  was  given 
from  the  poors  rates  in  the  year  ended  Lady -day,  1840,  was 
112,000. 

The  numbers  of  widows  chargeable  to  the  poor's  rates  was 
in  those  unions  at  that  period  43,000.  The  following  abstract  of 
the  returns  from  the  eight  unions  selected  exhibit  the  proportions 
who  become  chargeable  at  different  periods  of  the  head  of  the 
family. 
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Of  tirte  whok  mjmber  tt  appears  that  upwards  of  1764 
became  chargeable  by  premature  deaths.  I  f  the  same  rule  obtains 
In  the  other  unioits,  which  could  only  be  ascertained  by  a  very 
long-  and  expenstTV  inquiry,  th«Q  nearly  27^000  cases  of  pre- 
mature widovrhood^  and  more  than  100,000  eases  of  orphanage 
may  be  ascribed  to  removable  causes.  The  chi^  ©fleets  or  the 
chief  of  1  he  di&eases  which  appear  as  consequents  to  the  circum- 
stance under  which  Xh^  labouring  population  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts have  been  described  as  hving»  and  under  wbtrh  the  fathers 
of  the  orphan  children  above  eoumerated  have  died^  are  set  forth 
in  the  foUowiog  table  :-^ 

Ti.iLm  of  tbe  Ckati  Citiiie*  of  Cwkth  |inidaeiii{;  Widewluod  lAd  Orphoa*^  m  Uie  on^ 
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104 
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28 

10 
17 
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34 
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25 
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47 
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ti,™^*"  /ii*f«cs    itieladed    undtrr    «  Other   Di^a.^,"   iQcludfl    tlic  dtfatti    Rei>te»d  fiflm  ■ 
number  ormiiceiUneous  c*usc  too  numetoiia  to  be  «p<»ia«d  in  the  t*!ble. 

As  an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  the  causes  of  prematur« 

deaths  fall,  and  of  the  burdens  they  entail  in  many  districts,  I 

•  submit  a  J*'"rn  of  ,^^  ^^^^^  ^^  the  cases  of  widowhood  on  the 

theSTr*'^  n  1    K^  ^''''?^  ^^  A^«*«"  ^'^  Garrigill,  Cumberland, 
te'cJu"e:t'^^^^^^^  described  in  the 
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I 

a 

■ 

■^^ 
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Parish.                         *                   1 

Number  of  Widows, 

and  Children  dependent  upon  them,  in  receipt  of                1 

Kolief  in 

the  abov 

e  Parish  \   A^e  of  Iluabiuid  at  Death  ;    and  the                 1 

allc^oil  Cause  of  Death. 

of 

Nurabn  iif 

dFflPtldHPt  At 

the  Urae  df 

Ocrupullou 
uf 

al 

Yfflr*' 

lo»«  by 

AnliraedCaaHorDealh. 

R.  W.    . 

Miner     . 

H3 

Decay  of  natuie. 

M.S.      . 

Tiiilor     . 

73 

N'ftturai  decay. 

M.  B.     . 

Mi  our     . 

73 

Not  sUteil. 

M   R.     . 

Miner     . 

7-2 

Dttcuy  uf  itature. 

S.  M.      . 

Miutrr      . 

7'i 

Decay  of  nature. 

M.  T.     . 

Uuun    . 

71 

^ 

Attlinui  {innluced  frura  age. 

I 

A.  V.     . 

Minur     . 

67 

Astlima  [iruduccd  from  work- 
ing in  mine*. 

M.  L.     . 

Miner     . 

64 

InHuenzA. 

A.  M.    . 

Miner     . 

63 

^Vslhnu  jiroducetl  from  work- 
ing in  the  IcaiUinines. 

If.  S.      . 

Miner     . 

63 

Notuml  dovline. 

I 

J.  P.       . 

Labourer 

6J 

Caanumption. 

H.T.     - 

Majun    . 

62 

Aithma. 

SwU.      . 

Miner     . 

GO 

Rupture  of  blood •¥««« el. 
Atrthma  produccil  from  work- 

t; 

J,R.       . 

Miner     . 

60 

ing  in  the  mines. 

n.  L.    . 

Miner     . 

60 

Antlima. 

j.K    . 

Miner     . 

60 

Conjiumption. 

^ 

M.T.     - 

Miner     . 

60 

Bunting  Iduod -vessel. 

A.  C.      . 

Juiner     . 

60 

Jaundice, 

' 

E.  IC     . 

Miner     . 

60 

Astlima  produced  from  work- 
ing in  the  miiioa. 

\ 
1 

K.n.   . 

MiLer     . 

60 

.. 

Cbulera. 

n.  J.    . 

Gliizier  . 

59 

1 

Affliction  of  the  liver. 

X.  1).     . 

liiilcber . 

59 

1 

Apoplexy. 

M.  T.     . 

Miner     . 

59 

I 

laflauinifttioa  of  the  lungn. 

li.  A. 

Mini'r     . 

59 

1 

Asthma  produced  from  worV- 

ing'    in    the     lcad-niini», 

whi<-h  tenniuutcd  in  cuO- 

sumption. 

J.  B.      . 

^^ 

Miner     . 

59 

1 

Aftthma              ditto. 

K,T.      . 

, , 

L.ibourer 

58 

2 

Accident  hy  u  coal-vraj^gori. 

M.  P.     . 

'• 

Miner 

58 

% 

ANthniK  produced  from  work- 
ing    in    the     luad-niinei, 
wnich  terminated  in  con* 

[ 

sumption. 

n.T.    . 

" 

Miutfr 

57 

3 

Con^um^ttion  accelemtod  by 
workin;;  in  tht!  lead-tninus. 

M.P.     . 

1 

Turner    . 

57 

3 

(_'on<iumption. 

^ 

H.S.     . 

3 

Miner 

57 

3 

Influenza,     lermiuating     in 
dropi^. 

\ 

M.J.      . 

3 

[Uickimilli 

55 

6 

Aithma. 

I, 

S.  M.      . 

•  • 

Minwr     . 

55 

5 

InfiammatioD  of  1-jngs  from 
cold. 

R.  W.    . 

,, 

Miner      . 

55 

5 

AsthmA  produced  from  work- 

ing in  load-mine:*. 

M.  R.    . 

•• 

Miner     . 

55 

5 

A»t)tmu  from  working  in  the 
mines 

' 

J.  W.     . 

2 

Miner     . 

54 

6 

Pleurisy. 

A.F.      . 

•' 

Minor     . 

54 

6 

Asthma  and  ruptaxe  of  bluod- 

w 

^^ 

• 
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Number  of  Widows,  and  Children  dependent  upon  them,  &c.~^<ontinued. 


InitiftU 

of 
Widows. 

NambaTor 
Childrea 
dspesdeDt  at 
the  time  of 
Hu-baad'f 
DeAtb. 

Uccu]MiUou 

dac-'ued 
Huabaod. 

at 

Death. 

Year.' 
louby 
prama* 
tuia 
Death. 

Alleged  Can.*  of  Dcalb. 

J.  L.      . 

2 

Miner     . 

53 

7 

Chronic  diMase  of  rheuma- 
tism. 

N.H.     . 

2 

Miner 

53 

7 

Asthma  produced  Trom  work- 
ing in  the  lead-mines. 

A.  S,      . 

.. 

Miner     . 

52 

8 

Atthma  and  btuntiiig  blood, 
vessel. 

M.W.    . 

6 

Miner     . 

52 

8 

Aithma  produced  from  work- 
ing in  the  mines. 

E.  W.    . 

5 

Miner     . 

S2 

8 

Asthma  produced  frum  work- 
ing in  the  mines,  which 
terminated  in  cunsump- 
tion. 

Paralysu. 

J.  B.       . 

6. 

Miner     . 

51 

9 

H.  P.     . 

9 

Quarry- 
man. 

49 

11 

Asthma  by  working  la  the 
lead-mines. 

H.  P.     . 

ft 

Miner     . 

48 

12 

Typhus  fcTcr. 
Killed  in  lead-mines. 

E.  II.     . 

6 

Miner     . 

48 

12 

M.  A.     . 

7 

Miner     . 

48 

19 

Consumption  by  bad  air  in 
the  pic. 

J.  C.      . 

8 

Miner     . 

47 

13 

Asthma  produced  by  work- 
ing in  the  lead-miiies. 

S.  £.      . 

6 

Miner     . 

47 

13 

Consuixtptton  produced  &om 
a  continuance  of  infiuenia. 

M.T.     . 

8 

Miner     . 

47 

13 

Cunsumptioa  and  asthma. 

KB.      . 

3 

Miner     . 

47 

13 

Aflvction  of  the  head,  caused 
from  an  accident  received 
in  the  mine. 

D.  R.     . 

" 

Miner     . 

46 

14 

Asthma  produced  from  work- 
ing in  the  lead-mines. 

£.  B.      . 

5 

Miner     . 

46 

14 

Rheumatic  fever,  which  pro- 
duced infiammation  of  the 
brain. 

M.  S.      . 

5 

Miner     . 

46 

14 

Kilted  in  lead-mine. 

M.  R.     . 

1 

Juiner    , 

46 

14 

Droiisy. 

M.  F.     . 

7 

Coal  Mi- 
ner. 

46 

14 

Explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a 
coal-mine. 

L.T.      . 

3 

Miner     . 

45 

15 

Asthma^  which  termiaated 
■with  drojisy. 

H.  P.     . 

3 

Miner    . 

45 

15 

Scarlet  fever. 

H.Y.     . 

5 

Miner     . 

45 

15 

Consumption,  accelerated  by 
working  in  the  h^ad-mine*. 

M.S.      . 

2 

Minor     . 

45 

15 

Inflammation  of  boweli. 

M.S.     . 

5 

Joiner    . 

45 

15 

Consumption. 

A.  S.      . 

0 

Miner     . 

44 

16 

Dropsy. 

A.  B.      . 

6 

Miner     . 

44 

16 

lead-mines. 

l\  C.      . 

5 

Miner    . 

43 

17 

Asthma  produced  from  work- 
ing in  the  lead-minee. 

M.  D.    . 

4 

Miner    . 

43 

17 

Consumption  produced  from 
asthma,  caused  by  woik- 

ing  in  the  mines. 

H.  M.    . 

7 

Miner     . 

43 

17 

Asthma,  which  terminated  in 
consumption. 

A.  P.      . 

7 

Superin- 
tendent. 

43 

17 

A  fall  from  the  "  horse  ^  in 
-     the  engioe-ihaft.                1 
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Numbn  of 

Ymiri' 

of 

ChiMroD 

lli»  liflic  tt 

WmXtaaA  • 

I>ektb. 

Occupiitioa 

or 

DeAlh. 

loMby 

titf* 
DaftUi. 

AltfHod  Caiue  of  Deuk. 

P.  \v.   . 

4 

Miner     . 

43 

17 

Pleuriky. 

K.  W.    . 

B 

Miner     . 

42 

18 

Cunsumptiou     and    asthma 
ptaduced  from  workiag  in 
the  lea^^ininef. 

J.H.      . 

4 

Miuiir    . 

42 

IS 

Coiuumjition. 

J.J.      . 

5 

Miuer     . 

42 

18 

Pleurisy. 

A.J,      . 

2 

Miller     . 

42 

18 

Fmiud  drovDod. 

U.R.     . 

•  • 

SboeiD&kci 

4U 

20 

Injury  from  tall  of  a  cart. 

K.K.      . 

7 

Juiuer     , 

3S 

22 

AflectioQ  uf  Lhf  liver. 

J.B.      . 

5 

MlIltT 

3B 

22 

Coosuiuptioa. 

A.  P.      , 

7 

Miner     . 

37 

21 

Ajrthma. 

K.\V.     . 

3 

Mmer     . 

36 

24 

Accident  in  mine^  which  ter- 
urinated  in  cooKuraption. 

Rn.   . 

3 

MJMr     . 

35 

25 

Killed  in  rual-pit. 

M.  L.     . 

2 

Miner     . 

33 

25 

Water  of  the  hcdd. 

A.  9.      . 

4 

Mtiier     . 

35 

2,=) 

Ini-ome  on  Ir^. 

S.H.      . 

/ 

M.ner     . 

31 

20 

Accident  in  eotU-mine. 

J.H.      . 

4 

Conlwaiuer 

30 

3(> 

Typhus  fuver. 

S.H.      . 

3 

Cartroan 

30 

30 

Acct.lental. 

K.  A.      . 

2 

Miner     . 

30 

30 

Citniuwptiun. 

M.J.     . 

3 

Teacher . 

29 

31 

Cuubumption. 

M.  R.     . 

3 

Miner     , 

2U 

31 

Atilction  of  nrinary  oreani. 

A.  W.    . 

2 

Miavr     . 

2S 

32 

Cholera. 

M.  W.    . 

3 

Miner     . 

27 

33 

liiflimmatiDU  of  bowel*. 

A.H.     . 

1 

Pitinan  . 

25 

35 

Accident  at  collieiy. 

J.  M.      . 

2 

Miner     . 

21 

39 

Smuh-pox. 

89 

t24i 

-• 

44  la 

•  • 

AvctAi^ 

nge     at 

death  of 

Total  No.  of  orphatuiv 

each  be- 

4& 

by     deatim    cuusedl    n-- 
b*-low    60   years   uff  "'^ 

low  60 

yeiir*  vi 

age.                           J 

Bge. 

A  complete  analysis  of  the  wliole  of  (he  causes  contributory  to 
tlie  prematiirw  niortality  displayed  in  this  grouped' ca&es  would  be 
a  work  of  much  lalwur,  and  would  in  nowise  a(!'fct  the  soundness 
oi  the  conclusions  derivable  from  other  sources,  thai  a  large  amountj 
and  probably  the  great  mass  of  itj  is  preventible. 

It  would,  for  instance,  be  diiTictdt  to  decide  the  precise  term  of 
years  of  life  cut  short  by  tlie  effects  of  the  lodging-houses,  in  pro- 
ducing or  aggravating  other  tendencies  to  consumption;  but  the 
information  posscAscu  by  persons  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  effects  of  impure  air  enables  them  to  pro- 
nounce with  cortaintv  that  the  habitual  exposure  of  a  body  of  men 
to  such  noxious  innuences  must  be  attended  by  a  diminution  of 
le  definite  standard  of  life.     Of  tht*  31  deaths  of 


care 
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miners  below  60  years  of  age,  from  diseafes  of  the  respiratory 
organs,  enumerated  in  the  above  return,  a  part  of  the  causes  may 
be  attributable  to  their  occupation,  a  part  to  the  external  circum- 
stances of  residence  and  connected  habits.  Now  we  have  examples 
of  the  separate  advantages  attendant  on  the  removal  of  both 
causes  of  disease  1  adduce  the  following  information,  obtained 
through  Sir  JohnWalsham,  with  relation  to  the  effects  oF  an  im- 
provement in  the  eicternal  circumstances  of  the  workmen  as  to 
residences. 

Captain  Harland,  the  chairman  of  tlie  Reeth  union,York  (Norrfi 
Riding),  in  a  communication  to  Sir  John  Walsham,  states,  that 
he  has  been  anxious  to  ascertain  as  correctly  as  possible,  first,  the 
average  duration  of  life  among  the  mining  population  of  the 
respective  parishes  in  that  district,  and  how  far  it  appeared  to  be 
affected  by  their  general  habits  as  well  as  by  the  state  of  their 
domiciles;  and  he  gives  the  following  results: — 

'*  By  a  careful  examination  of  the  pariah  regletera,  I  find  that  in  the 
last  seven  years  there  have  died  in — 

The  parish  of  Marrick       .     .     15  miners;  average  age,  41)^  years. 

The  parish  of  Arkendale    .      .     70     , ,  , ,  45^^!  , , 

The  chapelry  of  Muker,  in  thel    „q  ^etji 

parish  of  Grinton     .      .      .  f    ''^     "  "  *^"  '» 

The  remainder  of  the  pariah  of  | 

Grinton,  rzz.  Griuton  Reeth  V    40     , ,  ,,  ^H  »t 

and  Mebjecks    .      .      >      - ) 

Total,  164;  general  average,  48iVt  years. 

**  The  prevailing  diseases  throughout  the  whole  district  are  bronchial 
affections  and  rheumatism,  which  may  generally  be  attributed  to  iexpo- 
sure  to  cold  and  rain  after  leaving  the  close,  warm  atmosphere  of  the 
mine. 

"The  miners'  dwellings  in  Marrick  are  small  thatched  cottages, 
situated  very  near  their  work ;  they  are  consequently  less  exposed  to 
wet  and  cold  on  their  way  home,  but  (although  dry  and  kept  tolerably 
clean)  from  the  want  of  room  and  proper  ventilation,  the  inmates  are 
more  liable  to  contagious  disorders  than  the  more  comfortably  lodged 
miners  in  the  parish  of  Grinton.  In  Arkendale  the  houses  are  of  a 
somewhat  better  description,  but  the  drainage  is  imperfect ;  the  habits 
of  the  people  filthy  and  intemperate ;  cutaneous  disorders  very  common ; 
and  they  are  frequently  the  victims  of  typhus  and  other  malignant  fevers. 

"  In  the  pariah  of  Grinton  the  houses  are  of  a  decidedly  superior 
description-  Forty  years  ago  they  were  mostly  thatched  with  ling  or 
heath ;  a  thatched  house  is  now  rarely  seen.  The  miners  are  all  com- 
fortably lodged,  generally  well  clothed,  clean,  and  orderly  in  their 
habits ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  to  these  causes  may  be  attributed  the  great 
difference  between  the  mortality  in  this  parish  and  that  of  Arkendale  in 
the  same  period. 

**  In  Muker  the  mortality,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  hsa  been 

"—T-W  the  same  as  in  Arkendale ;  but  many  of  the  miners  work  ooca- 

Aoal-mines,  are  more  exposed  to  storms,  by  reason  of  theb 

^4  greater  distance  from  their  dwellings';  and  those  dwell- 

'^%  dcKription  inferior  to  those  of  the  other  townahips  ia 
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ihc  pariah  of  Grinton.  From  theee  circumstanceft  I  infer  that  the  average 
duration  of  a  lead-miner^s  life,  and  his  greater  freedom  from  diseoM, 
have  increased  in  proportion  to  the  incrcaBcd  airiness  and  increased 
convcuicncc  of  his  dwelling," 

I  have  alrenfly  referred  to  ihe  example  cited  by  Dr.  Barhani  of 
the  liealth  of  ilie  miiuTS  in  one  mine,  ihu  Dulcoiilh  iniue,  in  the 
pariiih  of  Camborne,  in  Cornwall,  where  great  aTientiuu  is  paid  to 
obviate  agencies  injurious  to  the  miners.  Care  is  there  taken  in 
resi)ect  to  ventilation  in  the  uiines.  '•  The  ventilation  in  Dolcoath 
is  particularly  good,  und  the  men  are  healthier  than  in  must 
olhfr  mines;  tliere  are  more  old  miners/'  Care  is  takt-n  for  ih© 
prcverttion  of  accidents.  '*  Our  ladders,"  says  one  of  the  witnesses 
examined  by  Dr.  Marham,  "  are  about  two  fathoms  and  a  half  in 
length,  generally  with  staves  one  foot  apart.  We  use  oak  staves; 
old  ship  oak  we  lind  the  best.  We  formerly  used  the  hafts  of  the 
picks  and  other  tools,  hut  fouiul  ihei^e  mi^afe,  the  wood  being 
sleepy  and  Hawed,  and  soraetinies  breaking  oil*  in  a  moment, 
wilhout  having  shown  any  outward  sien  of  unsoundness.  Iron 
staves,  besides  being  at  times  very  slippery,  are  apt  to  be  corroded, 
so  as  to  cut  the  hand.  We  have  had  no  accidents  on  our  footways 
for  a  loirg  time."  They  have  introduced  the  safely  fuse,  and  the 
witness  says: — "  Very  few  accidents  now  arise  from  explosions;" 
**  they  used  to  happen  frequently  formerly.'*  Care  is  taken  of  the 
miners  on  quitting  the  mines;  hence,  instead  of  issuing  on  the 
bleak  hill  sitle,  and  receiving  beer  in  a  shed,  to  prevent  chill  and 
oxhausiion,  they  issue  from  their  underground  labour  into  a  warm 
nwm,  where  wcH-dried  clothes  are  ready  for  them,  and  warm 
water,  and  even  baths  are  supplied  from  the  steam  furnace,  and, 
in  the  instance  of  this  mine,  a  provision  of  hot  beef-soup  instead 
of  beer  is  reacly  for  them  in  another  room.  The  honour  of  hnving 
made  this  change  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
Basset,  on  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Carlyon.-  "  Hence  in  this  mine,'* 
says  Dr.  Barham.  "  we  may  fairly  attribute  to  the  conibinati<Mi  of 
benetieial  arnrngemciUs  just  noticed  that  in  Dolenatli,  where  l.")l 
imiividuals  are  employed  underground,  oidy  two  luve  dieil  within 
the  last  three  years  of  miners'  consumption,  a  statement  which 
coidd  not,  1  believe,  be  made  with  truth  nor  be  nearly  approached 
in  respect  of  an  equal  number  of  miners  during  the  same  term 
in  any  other  Cornish  district."  The  sick-club  of  the  mine  '*  is 
comparatively  rich,  having  a  fund  of  1500/." 

When  "  care"  is  mentioned  as  taken  fur  sanitary  measures,  it 
is  In  be  remembered  that  it  is  care  only  at  the  outset,  and  that 
when  in  habitual  action  the  care  required  is  really  less,  and  the 
measures  shotdd  be  characterized  as  means  for  avoiding  care  and 
trouble  and  diminishing  pecuniary  loss. 

The  eflect  of  sanitary  care  in  the  mines  of  Camborne  is.  so  far 
as  it  has  been  carried,  marked  in  Uip  following  table,  made  up 
by  Mr.  Blcc,  a  medical  practitioner  in  the  neighbourhood,  from 
the  mortuary  registers,  showing  the  average  age  of  death  <aC  vVvi 
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population  as  compared  with  the  average  of  death  in  two  other 
adjacent  parishes  of  lUogan  and  Gwennap,  in  both  of  which 
some  beneficent  alterations  have  been  made,  especially  in  Illogan, 
but  the  works  are  stated  to  be  new,  and  the  circumstances  not  so 
favourable  as  at  Camborne : — 

Table  showing  the  average  Ages  of  Persons  dying  above  30,  and 
registered,  in  three  years  in  the  Parish  of  Camborne,  in  two  years 
in  Gwennap,  and  in  one  year  in  Illogan. 


Mal««. 

Females. 

Proportion  per 

cent,  of  Uinert' 

Deaths  by  Mine 

Accidents. 

t 
Miners.         Not  Miaen. 

Gwennap    . 
Illogan  . 
Camborne   . 

45 
49 
54 

60 
68 
60 

G4 
64 
63 

16 
32 
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The  improvement  in  Camborne  bad  not  reached  the  residences, 
where  the  miners  kept  pigs,  in  sties  close  behind  the  house,  EOid  a 
dungheap  is  carefully  fostered  in  a  catch-pit  adjacent.  Dr. 
Barham,  and  the  medical  men  practising  in  the  vicinity,  attribute 
to  the  decomposition,  of  vegetable  matter  in  the  "soaked  soil  from 
the  receptacles  near  the  dwellings  a  form  of  fever  which  has  been 
hanging  about  Camborne,  and  has  often  passed  into  the  typhoid 
condition,  and  has  been  attended  wiihgreat  prostration  of  strength."* 

I  have^ obtained  through  Mr.  Baker,  of  Leeds,  who,  as  superin- 
tendent of  factories,  has  had  good  means  of  making  an  accurate 
comparison^  the  following  contrast  of  the  results  as  shown  in  the 
state  of  mortality  amidst  the  population  of  two  contiguous  manu- 
facturing districts  employed  in  similar  proportions  in  the  same 
description  of  work,  and  diflFcring  only  in  the  state  of  the  atmo- 

*  Where  so  much  independent  provision  is  made,  as  by  clnbs,  only  a  part  of  tbo 
consequences  of  premature  deaths  appear  on  the  poor's  roll.  The  population  of 
Camburne  is  less  exclusively  mining  than  is  Gwennap ;  but  the  records  of  paiiperism 
in  ibe  office  afibrd  marks  of  a  general  difference  in  the  coifdition  of  the  population 
of  the  tno  parishes. 
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sphere  in  which  they  lived.  The  districts  are  the  townshipi*  of 
Great  Bradford  and  Ilorlon.  in  Yorkshire,  both  in  the  parish  of 
Bradford,  and  contiguous,  dittering  only  in  elevation  and  atmo- 
Rphrric  influence. 

**  The  town  of  Brndford  lie*  in  a  hollow  formed  by  tlic  Wgh  land  of 
the  suaounding  country,  a  part  of  which  forma  the  township  yf  Ilorton, 
and  both  populations,  ii>  about  an  equal  ratio,  arc  employed  in  woratcd- 
milU,  built  about  the  same  period  of  time,  in  the  same  kind  of  architec- 
ture, with  the  8ame  appliiinuea  for  ventilaUon  and  purification  in  every 
respect,  differing  only  in  comparison  as  to  numbers  both  of  population 
and  mills. 

Pnpulaiiim.  Births.  Deatht. 

Bradford  ,      .      34 ,  560  1  in  25  •  8  1  in  37 "  3 

Hurton     .      .      n,Gl8  1  in  28-0  1  in  47-0 

The  difference  between  the  two  localities  \^ill  at  once  be  seen,  and  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  the  tUffcrence  in  atmospheric  inHuences,  the 
fonner  population  being  resident  in  ill-eonditioned  dwelliui^s,  without 
huflicicnt  vcntdntion  ;  the  latter  reaidinu;  in  localities  which,  though  un- 
druined  in  many  infttanccs,  are  yet  upcn  to  pure  air  and  breezes  which 
never  reacli  the  town  without  the  moat  perfect  contamination.'* 

Dr.  Barhain  mentions,  as  an  example  of  the  benevolent  fore- 
sight which  economizes  the  strength  aiid  life  of  workmen,  and 
[icrceives  that  there  is  a  profit  as  well  as  liumanity  in  so  doing, 
that  at  Tret^avean,  a  great  copper  mine  in  Gwennap.  as  a  aubijtilute 
for  the  ladders,  before  universal,  machinery  has  been  erected  for 
the  raising  and  lowering  of  the  minors.  This,  he  stales,  will  be 
(.■fleeted  at  the  cost  of  2000/.  at  the  least,  but  this  sum,  it  is 
calculated,  will  soon  be  re^mid  by  the  saving  of  the  lime  and 
fatigue  of  the  men. 

Such  evidence  as  that  above  given,  and  as  will  be  submitted  in 
other  instances,  will  leave  little  doubt  tliat,  by  a  combination  of 
practicable  sanitary  regulations  comprehending  the  economy  of 
the  residence  as  well  as  the  place  of  work,  the  enormous  suiTering 
and  waste  of  life  which  at  present  depresses  larne  nniss*.^  of  the 
working  population  may  be  rendered  comparatively  inconsider- 
able. The  amount  of  such  depression  on  the  mining  population, 
in  making  it  consist  of  young  persoas  and  more  transient,  is  marked 
in  a  return  prepared  by  Mr.  R.  Lanyon,  the  medical  practitioner 
acquuinled  with  the  locality,  and  which  was  read  at  the  rolytechnic 
Society  in  Cnirmvall. 

On  examining  the  ages  of  2145  men  engaged  in  mining,  it  was 
found  that  their  average  age  was  30  years,  and  that  the  average 
period  they  had  bet'n  engaged  in  work  was  1 5  years.  On  examining 
the  condition  of  1033  t/tcn.  artisans,  agricnliural  labourer;},  living 
and  working  in  the  virinity,  it  was  found  that  their  average  ago 
was  40  year:*,  and  that  their  average  periotl  of  work  then  com- 
pleted was  25  years.  Of  the  mining  populaiinn  one-tldrd  only 
had  reached  50  years  of  age,  whilst  of  the  non-mining  population 
one-lhird  had  attained  70  years  of  age. 


I  might  submit  these  two  example*,  the  one  as  a  yoimu:  an 
comparativoly  weak    population,    the   othrr  ns  a   corajwirativcl 
nmturo  anil  strong  population.     'Hie  atlull  mining  nopulation 
30  years  of  ago  is  not,  I  apprehend,  a  population  advancing  lo 
further  stage  of  maturity,  but  one  kept  dow  ti  by  noxious  agcnci 
and  prematun'  mortality  to  that  limit  of  age,  with  no  chance  fo 
them  or  for  otiicr  generations  to  pass  beyond   it  whilst  in  llii 
omploymont,  except  througli  the  operation  of  sanitary  measures  in 
removing  the  causes  of  depression. 

The  difference  in  the  proportions  of  ages  between  a  dep 
and  unhealthy  and  a  comparatively  long-lived  and  strong  pop 
lation.  is  shown  in  the  following  compariiiive  view  of  the  ages 
the  miners   and   of  the   1033  non-mining  laliourers    who  we 
living  and  working  :— 
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So  that  whilst  in  every   100  men  of  the  younger  population 
workpeople  there  would  not  be  *2  men  of  the  experience  beyoi 
sixty  years  of  age.  not  8  above  fifty,  or  not  a  fourth  passed  forly^ 
in   the   older   population    there   woidd   ho    14  beyond   sixty, 
beyond  lifiy,  or  a  elear  majority  of  mature  &ge,  and,   it  may 
presumed,  of  the  cum])arati\ely  staid   habits   given  by  a^e.      D\ 
Scott  Allison  foimd  that  the  average  ago  of  the  living  malt'  heat 
of  faniilies  of  the  colfivr  population  at  Tranent  whose  condition  h< 
has  contrasted  with  that  of  the  agricultund  ^>opulation,  and  wh( 
ages  he  could  ascertain,  was  134  years;  whilst  the  average  age 
the  living  male  heads  of  the  agricultund  families  was  51  years  an 
10  months.     He  considers  that  the  like  proportioa*?  would 
found  to  bo  more  extensively  prevalent,  and  would  serve  as  fui 
indications  of  ihe  relative  condition  of  the  differenl  populations. 

Whenever  the  adult,  population  of  a  physically  depressed  di! 
rict,  such  as  Manchester,  is  brought  out  on  any  public  occiusiot 
tile  preponderuni'e  of  youth  in  the  crowd  and  the  small  pi>opot'tu 
of  aged,  or  even  of  the  middle  aged,  amongst  them  is  apt  to  *tnl 
those  who  have  seen  asscrnblases  of  the  working  [:o|udation 
oilier  districts  more  favourably  situated. 

In  the  course  of  some  inquiries  under  the  Constabulary  F 
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CoTumifision  as  to  the  pro^wrtions  of  a  paid  force  that  wouIJ 
apparently  be  requisite  for  the  proteelion  of  the  peace  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  reference  was  made  to  the  meetings 
held  by  torchlight  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester.  It 
was  reported  to  us,  on  close  observation  by  peace-officers, 
that  tho  bulk  of  the  assemblages  consisted  of  mere  boys,  and 
that  there  were  Hcarcely  any  men  of  mature  age  to  be  seen 
amongst  them,  lliose  of  mature  age  and  experience,  it  was 
stated,  generally  disapproved  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ings as  injurious  to  the  working  classes  themselves.  These  older 
men,  we  were  assured  by  their  employers,  were  intelligent,  and 
jx?rceived  that  capital,  and  large  capital,  was  not  I  he  means  of 
their  depression,  but  of  their  steady  and  abtindant  support.  They 
were  generally  described  as  being  above  the  iuOnence  of  tho  anar- 
chical fallacies  which  appeared  to  sway  those  wild  and  really 
dangerous  assemblages.  ITao  inquiry  which  arose  upon  such 
statements  was  how  it  happened  that  the  men  of  mature  age, 
feeling  their  own  best  interests  injured  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
younger  portion  of  the  working  clasj^es.  how  they,  the  elders,  did 
not  exercise  a  restraining  influonce  upon  their  less  experienced 
fellow-workmen?  On  inquiring  of  the  owner  of  some  extensive 
manufacturing  property,  on  which  between  1000  and  2000 
persons  were  maintained  at  wages  yielding  40«.  j>er  week  per 
family,  whether  he  could  rely  on  the  aid  of  the  men  of  mature 
ttge  fur  the  protection  of  the  capital  which  fumiiihed  them  the  menus 
f  subsistence  ?  he  stated  he  could  rely  on  them  confidently.  But 
^n  ascertaining  the  numbers  qualified  for  service  as  special  con- 
ibles,  tJie  gloomy  fact  became  apparent,  that  the  proportion  of 
linen  of  strength  and  of  mature  a^e  for  such  service  were  but  as  a 
[''•mall  group  against  a  large  crowd,  and  that  for  any  social  innnence.   ,j 

ley  were  equally  weak.    The  disappearance  by  premature  deall 

of  the  lieads  of  Camilies  and  the  older  workmen  at  such   ages  as 

those  recorded  in  the  returns  of  dependent  widowhood  and  orphan- 

[e,  must  to  soiue  extent  practically  involve  the  necessity  of  sup- 

ilying  the  lapse  of  staid  influence  amidst  a  young  population  by 

one  description  or  other  of  precautionary  lV>rce. 

Ou  expostulatiug   on  other  occasions  with  middle-aged  an( 

tpcrienced   workmen   on   the  folly   as  well  as  the  injustice  of 

leir  trade  uniotis.  by  which   the  public  peace  was  compromised 

the    violences   of  strike   afier  strike,   without    regard   lo  tho 

;periences  of  the  suffering  from  the  continued  failures  of  their 

Lertions   for  objects   ihc  attaitmient  of  which  would  have  Iwen 

most  injurioiis  to   themselves,   the  workmen  of  the  class  remou- 

ktrated  wilh.  invariably  disclaimed  connexion  with  the  proceedings, 

id  showed  that  they  abstained  from  attendance  at  the  meeting9|J 

'lie  common  expression  was,  they  would  not  attend  to  l>e  home 

|owu  by   "mere   boys."  who  were  furious,  and  knew    not  what 

tey  were  about,     '^he   predominance  of  a  young  and  violent 

lajority  was  gener<d. 
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In  the  melro|>olia  th«  experience  is  wmilar.  The  mobs  against 
which  the  police  have  to  gimrJ  come  from  the  most  depres^*c! 
diatricts;  anel  the  constaul  report  of  the  superintenilents  is.  that 
scarcely  any  oKl  nicu  are  to  be  seen  amongst  them.  In  gpencml 
they  appear  to  coiisi«^t  of  persons  betwern  16  to  'Ih  years  of  age. 
Tbe  mobs  from  sucli  (linnets  as  Betbnal  Greeu  are  proportion- 
ately conspicuous  for  a  deficiency  of  bodily  strength,  vrithoiit. 
however,  being  from  that  cause  proportionately  the  less  daager- 
ously  mischievous.  I  was  informofl  by  peace  officers  that  the 
great  havoc  at  Bri^^tol  was  committed  by  mere  boys. 

The  experience  of  the  metropolitan  police  is  aUo  similar  as  to 
the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  force  available  for  public 
semce  from  such  depressed  districts.  It  is  corroborative  also  of 
the  evidence  as  to  trie  physical  deterioration  of  their  population. 
as  well  a-?  the  disprojxirtion  in  respect  to  age.  Two  out  of  every 
three  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  tlie  police  force  itself  are 
found  defective  in  the  physical  qualifications.  Ft  is  rare  that 
any  otie  of  the  cantlidatcs  from  Spitalfielda.  Whilechapeh  or 
the  districts  where  the  mean  duration  of-  life  is  low.  is  found  to 
possess  the  requisite  pliy.Vical  qualificalions  for  the  force,  which  is 
chietly  recruited  from  the  oj>en  districts  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  or  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  other  agricultural  coimties. 

In  general  the  juvenile  delinquents,  who  come  from  the  inferior 
diylricts  of  the  towns,  are  conspicuously  under  size.  In  a  rereul 
examination  of  juvenile  delinquents  at  Parkhurst  by  Mr.  Kay 
Shuiilcworih,  the  great  majority  were  found  to  be  deficient  in 
physical  organization.  An  impression  is  often  prevalent  that  the 
criminul  popidation  consists  of  persons  of  the  grealcst  physical 
strength.  Instances  of  criminals  of  great  strength  ceKaialy  do 
occur;  but  speaking  from  observation  of  the  adult  prisoners  from 
the  towns  and  the  convicts  \\\  the  hulks,  thcv  are  in  genend  below 
the  avenige  slandiird  of  height. 

Reverting  to  the  observations  as  to  the  influence  of  adverse 
physical  circumslanccs  on  the  morals  of  the  popnUition,  I  must 
here  includu  in  tho  obsen*atiun  the  younger  portion  of  the  popu 
Ution. 

f  might  adduce  the  evidence  of  the  teachers  of  the  pauper 
childrpn  at    Norwood  to  show  that   a  deteriorated  physical  con 
diliun  does  in  fact  greatly  incrcur^e  the  difficulty  of  niomland  intel- 
lectual euhivalion.     Thu  intellects  of  the  children  of  such  inferior 
physical  organization  are  torpid ;  it  is  comparatively  difficult  lo  gain 
theirattentiou  or  to  sustain  it ;  it  requires  much  Inbonrtoirradiiitetho 
comuenance  with  intelligence,  and  the  irnuHation  is  apt  to  be  iran- 
*t©nt.  As  a  class  they  are  cotnparativcly  irritable  and  had  tomjmred. 
Ih*  most  exi>erience<l  and   zealous  teachers  an*   gladdened   by  J 
JJ^«-' Right  of  ncll-j:rown  he:d(hy  children,  wliich  presenLs  to  Ihem! 
laV'*^*"  *'"'"**''*^'  '*'^*  ^^'^'''  *'»hJur*4  will  be  li-^-;  dilTirult  and   more- 
'»?  and  sucoosvful.     On  one  occasion  a  comparison  was  uiadoj 
*'*"<Mi  iho  prouM,  .s  ..r  two  seU  of  children  in  Glasgow,  the  onoi 
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set  taken  from  tlie  wyncis  and  plncecl  under  the  care  of  one  of 
the  most  ftkilfuland  successful  infant  schoolmasters,  the  other  a  st-t 
of  children  from  ;\  more  healthy  town  district  and  of  a  better  phy- 
sical condition,  placed  under  the  care  of  a  pu])il  of  the  master 
who  had  charge  of  the  children  from  the  wynd^.  AlU»r  a  trial 
for  a  sufficient  time,  the  more  experienced  master  acknowledged 
the  comparative  inferiority  of  his  pupils,  and  hi:^  inability  to  keep 
them  up  to  the  pace  of  the  better  bodily  conditioned  cJiildren.-' 

llie  facts  indicated  will  suffice  to  show  the  im|)ortance  of  the 
moral  and  political  considerations,  viz.,  that  the  noxious  physical 
agencies  depress  the  liealth  and  bodily  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  act  as  obstacles  to  education  and  to  moral  culture;  that 
in  abrid^inrf  the  duration  of  thn  adult  life  of  the  working  classes 
they  check  the  growth  of  productive  skill,  and  abridge  the 
amount  of  social  experience  and  steady  moral  habits  in  the 
community :  that  they  substitute  for  a  population  that  accumu- 
lates and  preserves  instruction  and  is  steadily  progressive,  a  popu- 
lation that  i*  youn;^,  inexperienced,  ignorant,  credulous,  irriiabje, 
passionate,  and  dan^rerous,  having  a  perpetual  tendency  to  moral 
as  well  as  physical  deterioration. 

The  group  of  cases  of  the  mining  population  from  Alston  and 
Garrigill,  it  appears  to  me,  will,  when  connirlered,  afford  an 
example  of  the  powerful  nature  of  the  ])hysical  elements  of  dete- 
rioration. In  that  district  the  employers  and  persons  of  the 
higher  classes  have  paid  tjreat  alienlion  to  maintain  ihe  means 
of  moral  improvement.  Th^y  have  only  not  boon  made  aware 
of  llie  practicability  or  of  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  physical 
condition  of  the  workpeople,  as  exemplified  iu  respect  to  the  same 
description  of  labourers  at  Camborne. 

The  duration  of  life  amongst  the  mining  population  of  the  lead- 
miners  at  Alston  and  Garrigill,  and  the  adjacent  district,  h  about 
i4  years  less  than  that  given  by  the  Swedish  tables.  Their  phy- 
sical condition  was  depressed.  "  The  young  men  appeared  very 
he<dlhy»  but  exceedingly  few  of  them.'  says  Dr.  Mitchell,  "  wore 
of  a  large  size;  and  in  general  it  may  be  said  they  arv  of  a  small 
size."  He  states  that  in  moral  condition  they  arc  most  ex- 
emplary ; — 

"  The  means  nf  education  in  Alston  parisli  are  extensive  :  there  is  the 
grammar-wliool,  the  muster  of  which  must  he  acquainted  vr'uh  Latin, 
but  he  gives  a  general  eOucntion;  there  is  a  charity-school,  nrul  a  school 
kept  by  a  maAtcr  on  his  nwn  account;  there  is  the  8choi>l  of  the  London 
Lciid  Corai«my  at  Ncntheud,  Ht  which  other  children  bciiides  tlio*c  of 
their  owu  workpeople  are  allowed  to  attend. '  There  is  a  «chool  at  Gar- 
riKill  Gate,  and  one  at  Tynebend,  and  another  at  Leudgiite;  there  are 
alsvi  many  dame  school*  and  10  Sunday  schools.  •  f  •  j  p^Q. 
cured  the  catalogues  of  several  hbrarica,  and  the  books  arc  such  as  to 
convey  valunhlc  information,  and  are  far  superior  to  mo»t  of  the  works 
which  are  found  in  the  catalogues  of  the  inbtitationa  called  literary  and 
scieiktihc  in  and  about  the  metropolis.  •  *  •  As  to  the  intellectual 
eomlition  of  the*  people,  it  ia  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  nny  distiict  of 
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Englanrl  of  which  I  h»vc   any   knowledge.     The  witnesacs   uniformly  | 
munifeRted  a  cleftrarasof  comprchcnsiuii  of  the  inquiries  made  of  them,  j 
nnil  gnve  distinct  replies,  luul  added  of  themselves  other  inforinatiuit 
hearing  on  the  eubjcct.     AhnuHl  all  of  thcbi  could  sign  their  cvidencCf 
and  mopt  of  liicni  wrote  cxceedinjily  well.     •     •     •     XfiC  evidence  of 
the  enijiloyers  and  the  ^wrocliial  ftutliorities,  as  well  na  of  the  men  thcm- 
Bclvcs,  fully  proves  thai  there  is  a  very  general  sobriety,  aim   thai  llie 
contrary  practice  is  exceedingly  rare.     •     •     •     OHencea  ngainst  pro- 
perly are  very  rare.     It  may  In;  dind>tcd  whether  we  may  consider  it  a 
proof  of  the  honesty  of  the  people,  that  piiptof  lead  may  be  seen  lying  byl 
the  road  sidca  and  la  the  felU  as  much  exposed  as  so  many  stones.  There' 
is  no  magistrate  nearer  to  Alston  than  a  distance  of  14  miles.     OfErnces 
against  the  law  are  very  rare.'* 

Instances  have  been  frequently  presented  in  (he  course  of  iJms- 
imiuiry  of  the  moral  Uegradation  of  the  children  of  workj^eople, 
and  of  the  workpeople  theniwlven,  who  have  once  Ix^vn  what  tJio^j 
miners  now  uro  in  moral  runditioti ;  but  the  cases  taken  from  th«i 
pauper  roll  of  the  union  will  serve  to  show  that  even  a  good  edu-^ 
cation  will  not,  of  itself,  sustain  such  a  body  of  workmen  affainstl 
llic  physical  causes  of  depri»ssinn.  Tbc  group  of  ca»es  of  widow- 
hood, wlien  considered,  will  Mirve  to  show  that  the  causes  in  ques- 
tion create  the  evils  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  natural 
correctives. 

With  such  an  educated  class  of  workmen,  the  obtainment  of 
place  and  the  wages  of  an  adult  must  be  the  necessary  prelimi< 
nary  to  a  marriage,  and  unless  such  place  or  wages  wore  obtained) 
he  yoMujj  workman  would  either  remain  single  or  seek  employ- 
ment further  a-field.     Hut  we  will  su]»pose,  lor  illuslration,  that 
casnully  occurs,  such  as  the  last  death  ou  the  list,  J.  M.,  wUero 
vounir  miner  who  has  married  and  has  a  wife  and  two  thildrei 
13  premaluiely  swept  away  by  an  epidemic  at  21   years  of  ag< 
leaving  a  widow  and  two  destitute  orphan  children  dependent 
])ooi*  relations,  or  on  the  ratepayers.     The  first  mentioned,  say 
11.,  then  takes  the  vacant  place  of  work,  marries,  and  is  kdhnl  a| 
3-1  yeai-soFage  by  '*  an  acpldenl  in  the  mine,''  leaving  a  widow  ai 
seven  orpljan  children.     This  ihiVd  vacancy  in  the  place  of  work 
is  occupied  by  another  miner  H.  V.,  who  marries  and  works  uutiL 
be  is  45,  when  he  is  killed  by  "consumption,**  leaving  a  widoii 
and  Hve  children.  1 

Such  casualties  do  not  of  course  actually  so  fall  on  any  onJ 
place  of  woik,  but  the  vacancies  so  crcatetl  in  dilTorent  places  ai 
the  -j'outiger  ptTiods  of  life  must  be  and  are  supplied  by  neJ 
hands  cotuing  into  the  employment,  and  marrying  as  a  Ci>ninJ 
quenco  of  tliat  employment,  and  the  succession  will  fairly  rcpiv*ien 
the  mode  in  tvhich  the  vacancies  created  by  the  various  causes  fl 
death  displnyrd  in  the  last  tabic  and  in  the  other  tables  of  IM 
<:ausrH  of  pivrnatiiro  widowhood  at:d  or))hanyg;e  ocLiir.  I 

In   worKs  where  The  avernge  ])eriod  of  workini*   ability  is  CTM 

ndml  to  the  natural  period  of  su[x;rannuat')on,  which  the  ovideaJ 
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shows  that  a  combination  of  internal  and  externa]  sanitary  mea- 
sures may  be  expected  to  give,  namely  an  average  of  full  60  years, 
fhe  account  for  one  place  would  be  one  superannuated  ivorkman 
ami  one  widow,  and  a  family  of  four  or  five  well-grown  children, 
who,  having  received  parental  care  during  that  period.will  probably 
all  have  oblaine<K  before  its  termination,  the  means  of  independent 
self-support.  Whereas  with  a  population  of  only  15  or '20  years  of 
working  ability,  the  same  place  of  work  may  during  the  same 
period  have  been  filled  by  two  generations  and  one-fourth  of 
workpeople,  not  one  of  which  has  brought  all  the  children  depend- 
ent on  it  lo  maturity  or  a  condition  for  self-support;  and  the 
account  of  widowhoo<l  and  orphanage  will  fi^equenlly  for  the  same 
place  of  work  stand  thus : — 

Workmen  Orphan  Tears' 

preinalurel)-  Dead.  Chtldicn.  losa  of  Support. 

J.  M.  I  widow     .      .       2 30 

S.  H.  1     „  .     .       7 26 

H.Y.  1     „  .     .       5 15 

Tliat  is  to  say,  three  widows  instead  of  one,  and  three  sets  of 
blunted  and  unhealthy  children  dependent  for  such  various  periods, 
as  those  above  spciciiied,  and  competing  for  employment  at  the 
same  place,  instead  of  one  set  of  healthy  children  arrived  at  the 
age  of  working  ability  for  self-support.  The  occupation  of  the 
plare*  of  work  by  a  comparatively  young  and  procreative  popula- 
tion, brought,  forward  by  the  premature  removal' of  the  middle 
acretl  and  the  aged  workers,  by  the  various  cauitcs  of  premature 
deaths — the  acceleration  of  birlh-.  by  premature  death**  in  infancy 
as  stated  in  a  prececUng  note— will,  I  apprehend,  sutticiently  clearly 
account  for  the  generally  increased  proportions  of  births  in  those 
di!?trict;(  where  the  rate  of  mortality  is  high  ;  and  it  will  scarcely 
be  necessary  to  give  further  illustrations  of  the  dreadful  fallacy 
which  tends  to  an  acquiescence  in  the  continuance  of  the  causes 
of  pestilence  and  premature  mortality  as  '*  correctives  of  the  pres- 
sure of  population." 

Though  the  deaths  from  accidents  bear  only  a  small  proportion 
lo  the  deaths  from  disease,  yet  registries  show  that  the  acalteretl 
deatlis  from  various  descriptions  ot*  violence  amount  to  an  average 
of  about  12,000  yearly,  in  England  and  Wales  alone,  or  more  than 
aroused  the  national  attention  in  the  late  massacre  of  the  troops  of 
the  empire  during  the  war  in  India.  The  position  which  this  class 
of  causes  occupy,  in  the  pro<luclion  of  destitute  orphanage  and 
widowhoo  I,i8  shown  in  the  previous  tables;  but  these  do  not  com- 
prehend the  whole  of  the  effects ;  another  class  of  which  api)ear 
on  examining  the  causes  of  pauperism:  namely,  the  injuries 
which  occasion  pennanent  disablement.  In  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  of  pauperism,  by  Mr.  SimAu'ss,  the  auditor  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton union,  the  cases  of  which  the  subjoined  is  a  list  were 
apparent  on  the  pauper-roU. 
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Na. 

Previous  Occupfttioa* 

oC 

of 

NaluK  orAccidvut. 

Respective  Aj;**. 

Cm» 

the  pAiij^rs. 

18 

Mioun.     .      •     - 

liiut  iu  mint*          • 

21,23.27.30,34.34, 
40.  40,  4.t.  44,  47. 

49.  00,  50,  51.  *3. 
GO,  60. 

2 

DUto    .... 

Burnt  in  mines   .     • 

40,60. 

Locluniith.      ,     - 

Lamird  by  occidvuL  . 

30. 

1 

Wbetlwti(>ht  .     . 

Accideut  by  Wiiggon. 

69. 

I 

Singlo  woman  ■ 

Lokt  her  arm  by  kcci- 

23. 

<1«nt. 

On  examining  the  individual  cases  o^Jl^alhs  thai  are  classed  as 
inoideut  to  the  pursuit  of  thf  chief  branches  of  niiniug  or  mauu* 
facluring  industpy,  or  in  transport  wliether  by  land  or  water,  it  has 
alwayK  hcen  saUsfadory  to  find  that  for  the  future,  bv  care,  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  are  preventible.     In  the  case  of  the 
milling  accidt-nts,  one  part  of  them  apjx'ar  preventible  by  care  of  the 
Buperinr  managers  of  tJic  mines — in  arrnngemenis  over  which  the  ^i 
individual  workman  has  no  eoutrol  ;  the  other  portion,  by  intelli^  ^| 
gencc  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  ;  and  this  la^l  class  of  ^^ 
cases  agaui  reverts  back  to  the  power,  and  tljercfore  to  the  means  of 
imposing  responsibility  on  the  employers  in  the  selection  of  educated 
and  intelligent  workmen — of  habits  of  sobriety,  and  care  to  qualify 
them  for  works  of  <langer.    But  at  present  they  ore,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, rt'lieved  from  resjx)nsibilily  by  the  charge*  incurred  by  the  want 
of  care  beinvj  thrown  on  other  funda  raisetl  from  persons  who  bav^i 
as  yet  no  practicable  means  of  protection  or  prevention.     Wheal 
coniinued  atid  dreadful  losses  of  hfe  take  place,  in   the  face 
examples  of  successful  prevention  such  ;i5  might  bo  collected  fromi 
every  part  of  tlie  country,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  tlie  concla«ioa4 
that   if  the  branch  of  industry  were  charged  with  the  prcuninry, 
consequences  of  the  losses  assumed  to  be  necessarily  incident  taj 
it,  generations  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away  m  fear,  rock^ 
lessnesa,  and  misery  without  the  early  adoption  of  those  means  of 
prevention  which  self-interest  would  then  stimulate.     A  frequent 
suggestion  made  upon  the  view  of  such  casuahies  is  that  pmern- 
ment   irir^pectors  should  be  appointed  to  inspect  and  direct  audi 
regulate  machinery. 

This  subject  was  brouglif  under  couMdcration  in  the  coursi*  d 
the  j)roceeding:?  of  the  Factory  Commission  of  Inquiry,  and  it  wi 
tlien  agreed  that  such  a  measure  as  that  of  inspection  wonld  onh 
give  an  imperfect  security,  and  would  occasion  vexations  interrup- 
tions, and  that  the  least  objectionable  mode  of  interference,  as  we. 
as  tlic  most  effirient  and  just  as  a  means  of  prevention,  would 
to  churge  a  jtoition  at  least  of  the  cost  of  such  casualties  iiptiii  ihc 
brunch  of  induhtry.     Subsecjueut  obser>ation.  especially  of  ihi 
causes  of  pauperism,  have  strengtheued  my  convictions  of  tl 
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BOtmdness  of  the  principle  of  prevention  as  stated  intiur  Rpporf, 
a  passage  from  wliirh  I  linve  siibmirieti  in  the  ApjwntliK.* 

In  ilitjstralion  of  ihe  |>efuuiary  cost  of  iliseusie,  as  shown  in  the 
cost  of  remedies  in  Scotland,  there  are  several  docnmonls.  The 
late  i^r.  Coiv^u,  the  professor  of  Forensic  medicine  at  Glasgow, 
givea  one  in  which  he  states — 

"  If  any  arguments  were  wauling  to  arouse  the  community  to  the 
iiivcstiention  of  this  imporlaiit  subject,  they  might  be  drawn  irom  the 
heavy  pecuniary  tax  which  fever  entails  on  the  benevolent  of  our  city, 
from  tlie  poverty,  misery,  and  crime  wliich  tliis  Uisease  engenders.  It 
is  not  possible,  from  the  data  before  me,  to  give  anything  like  an  aci:u- 
rafe  culcuUtion  of  the  s^unis  spent  for  the  treatment  of  fever  in  Glasgow 
during  the  lust  twenty  \ear.s.  The  foHowintj  calculation  intentionally 
falls  considerably  under  the  amount,  to  ])revent  every  suspicion  of  ex- 
aggeration : — 


£. 


Co?t  of  the  fever  hospital 8,566     7     y 

Temivirary  haspiuils,  and  maintCDance  of 

paiients  hi  them 5,000     0     0 

21,691  palicnia  at  1/.  \0s,  treated  at  the 

expense  of  the  intirmary      ....     32,536  10     0 


£-16,102   17     9 


To  this  amount  fall  tn  be  added  the  ejq)cnse  of  trcatinK  the  poor  in  their 
own  houses  under  the  district  eurfi;con8  of  the  burgh,  and  any  sums 
exiiended  by  the  heritors  or  the  gorbale  and  barony  parishes  for  similar 
pnrposes.  But  this  sum  must  have  been  greatly  incrctised  by  the 
iUinauds  of  piLU|>crJtim  produced  by  fever,  on  oui  poorVrutes,  ajid 
on  tlie  private  lienevolencx  of  our  citizens;  for  tlie  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  period  of  convalescence  which  must  elapse  before  un 
individual  can  resume  his  work  will  average  rather  mure  tliau  six  weeks, 
and  when  to  this  is  added  the  difficulty  of  a^^ain  lindin;^  immediate 
cmploymeut,  we  may  s^ifely  assume  that  the  12,89.>  iudividuaJs  treated 
in  the  fever  hospitids  during  the  last  seven  years,  all*  with  few  ex- 
ceptjons,  depcnduiji;  on  their  diiily  laUiur  and  extending  the  benefit  of 
that  labour  to  others,  were  out  of  employment  for  a  period  of  at  least 
fcix  weeks.*' 

Tlio  licv.  G.  Lewif,xhc  minister  of  St.  David's  parish,  Dundee, 
who  h.is  answered  the  queries  isisued  by  the  Board,  and  very 
powerfully  addressed  the  inhabitants  on  this  subject,  in  the  course 
of  one  of  ms  addresses,  observes  that — 

'*  Apart  altogether  from  the  waste  of  human  life,  and  the  indescribable 
eufleriu^  and  sorrow  which  annually  fall  upon  the  working  cIhaj^cs  of 
Dundee  from  this  periodica!  scourge,  and  viewed  only  as  a  mere  mutter 
of  pro6t  and  loss  to  the  mercmtile  and  nionicd  interest  of  Dundee,  it 
were  easy  to   demonstrate,  that  the  expenditure  of  several  thousand 

•  I  am  informDt]  Oial  rcKnlatlons  on  the  principle  of  tlios**  we  remmiTH'nilt'd, 
under  the  Factory  CommiRition  lor  the  Prolcclion  v(  A'liilt  Workmen  from  the 
coaicqiieoces  vt  Accideoti,  are  nuw  adupted  m  ilie  Pmuiau  coile,  and  practiratly 
coHorcvd. 
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pounds  per  uinum,  in  proridiiig  the  means  of  deanliocn  to  this  town« 
in  the  better  cleansing  of  its  streets,  but,  above  all,  of  its  back  closes, 
courts,  and  lanes,  and  the  clearing  awaj  of  those  pestilential  masses  of 
building  which  lie  concealed  from  view  behind  the  front  lines  of  some  of 
our  principal  streets,  would  hsve  been  rewarded  by  a  saving  to  the  com- 
munity ot  a  vast  sum,  which  the  ravages  of  disease  and  death  have  been, 
for  the  last  few  years,  compelling  Dundee  to  pay  in  a  way  its  inhalMtants 
think  not  of.  That  this  may  appear,  I  have  brought  into  one  table  the 
number  of  cases  of  fever  during  the  last  seven  years. 

"  Cases  of  Fever  in  Dundee  during  the  last  seven  years,  from  1833  to 
1839,  inclusive,  calculated  from  the  Bills  of  Mortality  according  to 
the  proportion  of  nine  cases  to  each  death  : — 

Year.  Cues.  Demths. 


isas 

1,188 

132 

1834 

1,521 

169 

1835 

1,179 

131 

1835 

2,673 

297 

1837 

1,881 

209 

1838 

1,773 

197 

1839 

1,593 

177 

11,808  1,312 

"  Thus,  in  seven  years,  fever  has  fallen  on  much  more  than  a  tithe  of 
the  inhabitants, — choosing  its  victims  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  the  manhood 
of  life,  and  compelling  the  citizens  of  Dundee  to  pay  a  tax  frightful  in 
the  amount  of  personal  sufferings  and  family  bereavements. 

"  But  it  were  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  so 
many  citizens  are  the  only  Hikes  which  fever  has  compelled  us  to  pay 
during  the  last  seven  years.  Put  whuUy  aside  the  detaib  of  domestic 
woe  and  personal  suffering  which  11,808  cases  of  fever  have  introduced 
into  the  families  of  Dundee  in  these  seven  years — omit  all  reckoning  of 
the  watching,  want,  and  wretchedness,  wrapped  up  in  so  many  cases  of 
acute  disease,  and  the  family  bereavements  implied  in  these  1,312 
death — and  let  us  view  for  a  moment  our  fellow-creatures  but  as  so  many 
machines  suspended  from  work  by  the  derangement  or  destruction  of  the 
human  machinery,  that  we  may  learn  something  of  the  probable  money 
loss  incurred  by  fever  in  these  seven  years. 

"From  Dr.Southwood  Smith,  the  highest  authority  on  these  subjects, 
we  learn  that  fully  one-half  of  the  cases  of  fever  occur  in  the  prime  of 
life,  when  men  are  most  useful  either  to  their  families  or  to  society. 
Deducting  then  the  1,312  deaths  from  the  whole  number  of  cases,  there 
will  remain  10,496  cases  of  fever,  the  one-half  of  whom,  at  least,  were 
adults, — that  is,  5,248  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  very  many  of  them 
heads  of  families,  had  fever  in  these  seven  years.  Now,  the  average 
period  fever  detains  a  patient  from  work,  according  to  the  same  authority, 
IS  six  weeks.  Let  us  take  the  earnings  in  health  of  these  adults  at  the 
average  of  8^.  weekly ;  and  the  loss  of  wages  to  these  5,248  adults,  by 
six  weeks'  fever,  amounts  to  12,595/. ;  and  this,  after  excluding  all  under 
*>»-  and  all  the  deaths.  But  these  cases,  whether  treated  at  home  or  at 
U7»  must  be  also  loaded  with  the  expense  of  medical  treatmeoti 
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-which  U  estimated  in  our  infirmary  reports  at  1/.  to  each  case,  that  is, 
5»24S/.  nui&t  1)e  added  to  the  h)S8  hy  wages.  But  5,248  cases  of  those 
under  age  remnin  to  be  accounted  for  ;  and.  as  fever  rarely  aliacks  mere 
children,  but  chiefly  those  either  in  manhood  or  approaching  manhood, 
-we  may  estimate  the  loss  of  their  labour  at  the  one-half  of  the  adults,  or 
6,297/.  12s.,  and  the  expense  of  attendance  and  recovery  at  one-half 
also,  or  2,624/. 

**But  how  shall  we  estimate  the  pecuniary  loss  of  1,312  deaths?  It 
seems  a  strange  tiling  to  go  about  estimating  the  money  value  of  that 
which  money  did  not  give,  and  cannot  restore  when  taken  awuy ;  yet  as 
there  are  those  who  understand  better  a  profit  and  loss  account  than  the 
arguments  of  religion  and  humanity,  we  shull  attempt  to  estimate  the 
money  loss  of  these  1,312  deaths  by  fever. 

*' At  least  one-half,  or  G56  of  these  deaths,  were  deaths  of  adults,  and 
very  many  of  them  heads  of  families,  of  which  the  337  widows  in  St. 
David's  parish  afford  melancholy  evidence." 

He  then  refers  \,o  an  estimate  made  by  Mr,  Af'Ctdloch,  who, 
viewing  a  human  being  as  a  productive  macliine,  reared  to  last  a 
certain  time,  and  to  return  so  nnich  more  than  he  costs,  estimates 
a  full-grown  workman  just  arrived  at  maturity  as  having  t^OO/. 
of  capital  invested  in  him.  At  the  actual  cost  of  n»aintaining 
and  training  a  pauper  child  in  England  at  the  school  in  Norwootl. 
4^*.  (yd,  per  week,  he  will  have  had  expended  upon  him  at  21 
yeara  of  age,  245/.,  or  at  30  years,  350/. ;  but  he  sup^Mses — 

"  The  money  value  of  these  mnle  and  female  adults  to  be  just  the  one- 
half  of  this,  or  150/.,  which  makes  the  loss,  by  the  premature  death  of 
these  656  adults,  to  be  98,400/. ;  and,  if  the  remaining  650  under  the 
age  of  uiaturity,  yet  approaching  it,  be  taken  at  the  half  of  ilie  adults,  or 
75/.  each,  we  have  a  loss  of  40,200/.  more;  to  which,  if  wc  add  1/. 
a-piece,  or  1,312/.  in  all,  for  attendance  and  metlical  expenses,  the  Fever 
Bill  of  Dundee,  during  the  last  seven  years,  will  sUuid  as  follows: — 

Fever  Bill  of  Dundee  from  1833  to  1839. 

£*       J.   d» 
Low  of  labour  for  six  weeks  of  5,248  adults,!  .g  egg     q     » 

at  8*.  a-week f      * 

Attendance,  medicine  at  home  or  infirmary,  at  I     -  040     n     n 

1  /.  each [      * 

Loss  of  labour  for  six  weeks  of  5,248  underl     g  -g^  .a     0  • 

age,  at  4.y.  a-week I       * 

K\penfie  of  treatment  of   the  above  at  in-l     o  aos     n     0 

firmiirv  or  home,  at  lOs.  a-piece     .      -     •  3     "' 
Ut9%  by  deiah  of  656  adults,  at  150/.  each    .     98,400     0     0 
Lobs  by  656  deaths  under  age,  at  75/.  a-piece     49,200     0     0 
Treatinent  of  1,312  coses,  at  1/.  each.     .      .      1,312     0    0 

£175,676  12    0 
Or  25,096/.  13«.  per  annum. 

The  poor,  we  are  told,  we  shall  uhvays  have  with  us,  and  so  wiih 
disease  and  death.     Yet  the  evils,  both  of  ^loverty  and  disease,  come  in 
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very  diflferent  measurea  to  different  communities.  As  there  i»  a  poverty 
that  is  Bclf-inflicted,  and  may  be  self-removed,  so  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  disease  and  annual  mortality  in  every  city  that  is  self- 
inflicted;  and  the  community  that  docs  not  strive,  by  every  available 
means,  to  reduce  its  disease  and  mortality  bills  to  the  lowest  sum  of 
human  suffiering,  and  the  lowest  rate  of  annual  mortality,  is  aa  guilty  of 
suicide  as  the  individukl  who,  Judas  like,  takes  with  his  own  hands  the 
life  God  has  given,  and  hurries  unbidden  into  the  presence  of  his  Judge. 
The  fever  bSls  of  the  Scottish  towns,  contrasted  with  those  of  die 
English  commercial  towns,  declare  too  plainly  that  man  baa  not  yet  done 
his  part  in  Dundee  to  avert  this  scourge  of  society ;  and,  while  fever  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  the  visitation  of  God,  it  is  also  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  visitation  of  God  for  the  sin  of  neglecting  a  popnlfttion 
fallen  in  character  and  habits. 

^In  the  following  table  are  given  the  deaths  in  Dundee  in  seven  years, 
and  the  rate  to  the  population, — supposing  the  inhabitants  in  1831  to 
have  been  45,355  souls,  and  to  have  increased  about  2000  annually,  until 
1839,  when  from  bad  trade  the  increase  was  checked : — 


Froportiua  of  Deaths 

Years. 

Deaths. 

Population. 

to  the  Populatioa. 

1833 

1.482 

49,355 

1  in  33*3 

1834 

1,650 

51,355 

1  inSri 

1835 

1,673 

53,355 

1  in  31 -9 

1836 

1,923 

55,355 

1  in  28' 8 

1837 

1.963 

57.355 

1  in  29-2 

1838 

1,511 

59,355 

1  in  39-3 

1839 

1,763 
11,965 

59,355 

1  in  33-7 

385,485 

1  in  32-2 

Thus,  the  average  mortality  in  Dundee,  during  the  last  seven  years,  was 
1  in  32  annually.  •  •  •  Here,  then,  in 

Dundee,  the  deaths  annually  are  at  least  one-fourth  more  than  over  the 
rest  of  Scotland,  Glasgow  excepted,  which  seems  to  surpass  Dundee  in 
the  waste  of  human  life.  If  the  deaths  are  a  fourth  greater,  those 
diseases  which  are  its  harbingers  must  be  many  times  greater  than  the 
deaths ;  and  to  this  extent,  at  least,  it  was  in  the  power  of  human  means 
to  have  provided  a  remedy, — to  have  abated  by  one-fourth  the  physical 
suflcring  and  mortality  of  Dundee,  saved  2,952  persons  from  fever,  and 
328  persona  from  premature  death,  and  reduced  by  a  fourth  part  the 
pecuniary  loss  incurred  during  the  last  seven  years, — in  other  words,  to 
have  saved  43,919/.,  or  6,274/.  annually,  to  the  profit  and  loss  account 
of  this  city  in  the  single  item  of  fever. 

**  The  statistics  of  small-pox  in  Dundee  might  be  added  to  this  bQl  of 
charges.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  to  allude  to  it.  Last  year,  the  deaths 
by  small-pox  were  77.  In  1838,  they  were  also  77  ;  and  in  1837,  they 
amounted  to  126.  The  number  of  cases,  of  course,  must  have  been 
manv  timet  the  deaths ;  by  far  the  greater  number  under  age  and  tbi- 

Taccinated,~a  neglect  no  longer  confined  to  the- Irish  population. 

•  »•••« 

""Though  I  am  no  medical  authority,  yet  I  am  sure  that  I  have  every 
^  authority  with  me  when  I  connect,  as  foremost  anuxigst  the 
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canst*  of  the  enormous  Fever  Bill  of  Dundee  that  tnonslrous  Tftvcm 
Bill,  which  lost  leuiirc  J  showed  you  was  the  worm  in  the  hud  of  the 
hap^>itie»8  and  wel^-being  of  ita  working  classes.  That  Tavern  Bill, 
uccurding  to  the  mean  of  three  diifercnt  eBtimQte8,  amounts  to  21i23  W. 
u-year  in  my  piirigh  ahinc,  and  to  180,0()0/.  a-year  to  all  Dundee.  In 
vain  we  cry  out  agaiuat  the  taxation  of  Government,  While  llic  words 
uf  compluiut  arc  un  our  lips,  here  is  a  vice  of  cuutiauul  tasting  ond 
tipjiliug  iu  strong  drink, — a  private  self-imposed  tax,  but  heavier  fur 
than  any  public  tax.  It  is  this  besetting  ein  that  has  been  not  only  de- 
vouring the  subslanw  of  the  poor,  but  every  year  Kowing  the  seeds  of 
that  cnonnnns  Fever  Bill  which  fur  the  last  seven  years  boa  been  taxing 
us,  not  only  in  purse  but  in  person, — compelling  every  tenth  man  iu 
Dundee  during  that  period  to  yay  the  wages  of  six  weeks'  labnur,  and 
to  suffer  all  tl»e  Unguur,  sickueas,  and  0])pres8ion  of  eix  weeks'  fever, 
besides  the  bereaved  widows  and  orphans,  and  ihc  fatherless  and 
mothcilcss  children  it  has  Left  in  Dundee.*' 

I  HOW  proceed  lo  submit  the  reaBons  for  believing  that  the  imme- 
diale  r\pent1ituro  of  &o  mucli  nionpy  as  would  bo  incurred  by  the 
udoplioii  q\  such  of  the  remedial  mi>aj«ureH  as  appear  to  be  avail- 
abit!  by  the  agency  of  any  public  administration  would  be  sound 
measuri'S  of  immodialc  oj?onomy,  and  of  ultimate  public  gain  :  and 
also  the  groutid^f  fur  believing  that  the  same  conclusion  is  applicable 
lo  the  cost  of  those  measures  of  prevention  which,  thoufjh  directly 
or  indirectly  controllable  by  legi:>lative  authority,  are  within  llie 
province  of  private  individuals  to  execute,  such  as  the  construction 
of  the  dwcllinirs  of  the  labouring  cliisaes. 


YI. — EVJDENCE    OK    THE   KFFECT8    OF    PREVENTIVE    MEASC7RES  IN 
RAtSISG    TUE    STANDARD    OF   HEALTH    AND    THE    CHANCES    OF 

Ou  viewing  the  evidence,  which  shows  that  in  most  situations 
higher  chances  of  life  belong  to  the  middle  and  higlwr  clasw^  of 
the  populati»>n,  an  impression  may  be  created  that  the  higher 
utandards  of  health  arc  esscnUally  conneclod  with  expensive 
modca  of  living.  The  highest  medical  authorities  agree,  however, 
that  the  more  important  means  for  the  protection  and  advance  of 
the  healtli  of  those  classes  must  be  in  still  further  reductions  than 
those  which  it  is  the  present  tendency  in  tlie  higher  classes  of 
society  to  make  of  the  use  of  highly  stimulatincr  food.  The  evi- 
dence already  adduced  with  respect  to  the  labouring  classes  in  the 
rural  districts  and  those  living  on  high  wages  in  town's,  will  have 
gone  some  way  to  remove  the  erroneous  impression  with  re- 
spect to  them,  and  it  admits  of  proof  that  a  higlier  standard  of 
health  aiid  comforl  is  attainable  for  them  even  at  a  less  expense 
than  that  in  which  they  now  live  in  disease  aud  misery.  The 
exp<Tience  of  the  eflecl  of  sanitary  measures  in  the  royal  navy 
may  be  adduci^d  as  evidence  of  the  practicable  standards  of 
b«aith  cotiftisteut  with  great  labour  aud  exposure  to  weather 
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obtained  at  a  cost  uot  higher  than  that  witiiin  ihu  wafl^Hl 
ordinary  lahouror^.  The  exjienence  uf  the  efTocts  of  saiO^^I 
nieasuroa  in  buuishing  spontaneous  disease  from  crowded  pn^on« 
offers  further  evidence  of  the  health  obtainable  by  sicuplc  nseaaa 
under  circumstances  si  ill  more  unfavo\irable.  I 

The  prisons  were  formerly  distinguished  for  their  filth,  ana 
their  bad  ventilation  ;  but  the  descriptions  given  by  HowartD 
of  the  worst  prisons  he  visited  in  Knu[land  (which  he  stai^ 
were  amongst  the  worst  he  had  seen  in  Europe)  were  exceedeci 
in  every  wynd  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  inspected  by  Dr. 
Arnoit  and  myself,  in  company  willi  the  municipal  olKcers  oL 
those  cities.  More  filth,  worse  physical  suflering  and  moral 
disorder  than  Howard  describes  as  affecting  the  prisoncn*,  are  td 
bo  found  amongst  the  cellar  population  of  the  working  people  ofl 
Liverjiool,  Manchester,  or  Leeds,  and  in  large  |x>rtions  of  tlid 
metropolis.  As  a  standard  of  the  progress  made  in  amelioratiiifl 
the  condition  of  prisoners,  I  refer  lo  bis  general  &tiUement  oi'  tnS 
condition  in  which  he  found  the  prisons  when  he  inspecte<l  then! 
in  England*  I 

**  U'ater. — Many  prisons  have  7io  water.  This  defect  is  frequent 
in  bridewells  and  Iowa  guuls.  In  the  felons*  courts  of  some  county 
gaols  tliere  is  no  water:  in  some  pluces  where  there  is  water,  prisoneri| 
are  always  locked  up  within  doorttj  and  have  no  more  than  the  keepcfl 
or  his  servants  think  fit  to  brin^;  them. 

"  Air. — And  as  to  air,  which  is  no  less  necessary  than  the  two  pre% 
ceding  articles,  and  given  us  by  Providence  quite  gratis,  without  ana 
care  or  lahour  of  our  own  ;  yet,  as  if  the  bounteous  goodness  of  heaven^ 
excited  our  envy,  mctliods  are  contrived  lo  rob  prisoners  of  this  genuine 
cordial  of  life,  as  Dr.  Hales  very  properly  calls  it ;  I  mean  by  pieventg 
ing  that  circulation  and  change  nf  the  fluid  without  which  animafl 
cannut  live  and  thrive.  It  is  well  known  that  air  which  has  [>crforine(r 
its  ofBce  in  the  liin«:s  is  feculent  and  noxious-  Writers  upon  this 
subject  show  that  a  hogshead  of  air  will  lust  a  man  only  an  hour:  but 
(hose  who  do  not  choose  to  consult  philosophers  may  jud<re  from  a 
notorious  fact.  In  1756,  at  Calcutta,  iu  Bengal,  out  ol  170  persortj 
who  were  confined  in  a  bole  thure  une  night,  154  were  taken  out  dead 
The  few  survivors  Dscribed  the  mortality  to  their  want  of  fresh  aicfl 
and  called  the  place,  Hell  in  Miniature.  I 

"  From  hence  any  one  may  judge  of  the  probability  there  is  againa 
healih  and  life  of  prisoners  crowded  in  their  rooms,  cells,  and  subtcn 
raneous  dunpeons,  lor  14  or  lo  hours  out  of  the  24.  In  some  of  thoasj 
caverns  the  lloor  is  very  damp  ;  in  some  there  is  sometimes  an  inch  igj 
two  of  water;  and  the  straw  or  bedding  is  laid  on  such  floors,  seldofl 
on  barrack  bedsteads.  Where  prisoners  are  not  kept  in  undergrounl 
cells,  they  art  often  confined  in  their  rooms,  because  there  is  no  couH 
behm;;in{*  to  the  |)risons ;  which  is  the  case  in  many  city  and  toifl 
gaols;  because  the  wtiUs  round  Lhe  yard  ore  ruinous,  or  are  too  lonfl 

nntiBtf  n  *^*  '"'^'^'^  '"^  Irelaad  thu  3jd  yiar  of  his  prefcent  MujCBty  "  for  Wtter  p  J 

■tirrHyfij       "^;**:"*'"'  *Cm  has  the  followiaj;  claune  :— "  WhercM  many  infecUDll 

t  '"^  ^^^T  rroUuced  by  th«  couflwjmoot  of  numbcn  in  dote  prUaas.  vbM 
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foriofel y ;  or  because  the  ;>;aoIcr  has  the  nrround  for  his  own  use. 
Prisoners  C'ROned  in  Ihis  tnimiier  are  generally  unhealthy. 

"  In  Baker's  Chronicle,  p.  353,  that  historian,  mcntiuuinp^  the  assize 
lieldjin  Oxford  Castle,  1577  (called,  from  its  fatal  consequences,  the 
Black  Assize),  informs  us,  *  that  all  who  were  present  died  within  forty 
hours  ;  the  lord  chief  baron,  the  sheriff,  and  about  3UU  more,*  Lord 
Chancellor  Daoon  ascribes  this  to  a  disease  broui^ht  into  court  by  the 
prisoners;  and  Dr.  Mew!  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

"  The  first  of  these  two  authors.  Lord  Paeon,  observes,  that  '  the 
most  pernicious  infection,  next  the  plag;ue,  ia  the  smell  of  a  jail,  when 
the  prisoners  have  been  lony:  close  and  nastily  kept ;  whereof  we  have 
bad,  in  onr  time,  experience  twice  or  thrice;  whfu  both  ihe  judges 
that  sat  upon  the  jail,  and  numbers  of  lltosc  who  utlentled  the  husiness, 
or  were  prewnl,  sickened  and  died.' 

"  Sir  John  Pringlc  observes  that  '  gaols  hftvc  often  been  the  cause  of 
malignant  fevers;'  and  he  informs  ns  that  in  tl)C  late  RelvUion  in  Scot- 
land, above  200  men  of  one  regiment  were  infected  with  the  gaol  fever  by 
some  deserter*  b^ou^ht  from  prisons  in  Enghnid- 

"  Dr  Lind,  physician  to  the  royal  hospital  at  llasUr,  near  Ports- 
moutliy  showed  me,  in  one  of  the  wards,  a  number  of  sailors  ill  of  the 
gaol  fever,  brought  on  board  their  ship  by  a  man  who  had  l>cen  dis- 
charged from  a  prison  in  lyindon.  The  snip  was  laid  up  on  the' occa- 
sion. That  gentleman,  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  Health  of  Seamen/  ssserts 
that '  the  source  of  infection  to  our  armies  and  fleets  arc  undoubtedly  the 
gaolt;  we  can  often  trace  the  importers  ot  it  directly  from  them.  It  often 
proves  fatal  in  impressing  men  on  the  hasty  equipment  of  a  fleet.  The 
first  English  fleet  sent  last  war  to  America  lost  by  it  above  2000  men. 
In  another  place  he  assures  us  that  the  seeds  of  infection  were  carried 
from  the  guard-ships  into  our  squadrons ;  and  the  mortality  thus  occa- 
aioncil  was  greater  than  by  all  other  diseases  or  means  of  death  put 
together.* 

'*  It  were  e»sy  to  multiply  instances  of  tins  mischief;  but  those  I 
have  mentioned  are,  1  prcsxime,  sufficient  to  show,  even  if  do  mercy  were 
due  to  prisoners,  that  the  gaol  distemper  is  a  *  national  concern  '  of  no 
small  importance." 

"  Setters. — Some  gaols  have  no  sewers  or  vaults ;  and  in  those  that 
have,  if  they  be  not  properly  attended  to,  they  are,  even  to  a  visitant, 
offensive  beyond  description  ;  how  noxious,  Ihen,  to  people  confined 
constantly  in  those  prisons! 

"  One  cause  why  tlie  rooms  in  some  prisons  are  so  close  is  the 
window-tax,  which  the  gaolers  have  to  pay  ;  this  tempts  them  to  stop 
Ihc  windows  and  sliHc  their  prisoners. 

"  Beddirtif. — In  many  gaols,  and  in  most  bridewells,  there  is  no 
allowance  of  tieddititj  or  straw  for  prisoners  to  sleep  on  ;  and  if  by  any 
means  they  gel  a  lillle,  it  is  not  changed  for  months  toj;clher,  so  that 
it  is  offensive  and  almost  worn  to  (hist,  ^omc  lie  ii\)On  rags,  others 
upon  bare  floors.     When  I  have  complained  of  this  to  the  keepers, 

vntu  there  u  no  bnck-ranl  Bdjotnin^.  an«l  the  Uvfs  of  hU  mftjesty's  subjects  aro 
endangered  by  the  brin^^iiii;  of  prisonfrs  into  public  streets  for  an  ;  l>e  it  raactLil — 
That  ercry  f^ranJ  j\iry  at  the  assizffl  or  (pmrtcr  scRsiona  may  be  enabled,  anj  they 
are  hereby  rc^jmred  and  tlirccte*!  to  contract  either  by  Icaie,  or  to  purcliaie  a  piece 
of  fround  avxt  adjoining  the  paol,  ur  ai  near  os  ctlnvenicntly  can  \k  had  tlierctOi 
aod  aii««  to  be  erected  necessary  hoasei,  and  a  wall  sufficient  for  the  aecurity  of  the 
said  pri»ODCT«> 
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their  justification  has  been :  '  the  county  allows  no  straw ;  the  prisoners 
have  none  but  at  my  cost.* 

Since  Howard  succeeded  in  gaining  national  attention  to  the 
condition  of  prisoners,  the  evils  of  pnson  management  have  been 
removed.  A  large  proportion  of  the  prison  population  is  takeu 
from  the  worst  regulated  and  most  conGned  neighbourhood?,  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  examination ;  and,  with  the  view  to 
judge  what  might  be  cCTected  by  sanitary  regulations,  I  have 
made  frequent  inquiries  as  to  the  effects  of  sanitary  measures  on 
the  worst  class  of  persons,  the  larger  proportion  of  whom  are  taken 
from  the  worst  neighbourhoods,  that  is,  as  to  the  effects  of  living 
in  the  same  atmosphere,  on  a  less  expensive  diet  than  that  of 
the  general  labouring  population,  but  provided  with  clean  and 
tolerably  well-ventilated  places  of  work  and  sleeping-rooms^  and 
where  they  are  required  to  be  cleanly  in  their  persons. 

I  have  obtained  through  Mr.  Hill,  the  prison  inspector  of  Scot- 
land, an  accurate  return  of  the  number  of  days  which  the  prisoners 
had  been  absent  from  labour  on  the  ground  of  ill  health  in  the 
celebrated  prison  at  Glasgow,  where  the  separate  system  of  confine- 
ment has  been  tried  (Return  No.  I);  a  similar  return  from  the 
Edinburgh  prison,  (No.  2).  I  also  obtained  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  amount  of  sickness  prevalent  amongst  the  prisoners  at 
Salford  prison,  (No.  3).  The  average  cost  of  the  diets,  (prind- 
pally  vegetable,)  at  Salford,  varied  from  l».  Ad.  to  Ij.  6rf.  per 
week;  at  Edinburgh,  1^.  9t/.  per  week;  and  at  Glasgow,  1j.  7d. 
per  week.      Vide  Appendix. 

Tlic  medical  practitioners,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
general  state  of  health  of  the  population  surrounding  the  prisons 
concur  in  vouching  to  the  fact,  upon  tlieir  ownknowle(lgc,  that  the 
health  of  the  prisoners  is  in  general  much  higher  thnn  the  health 
almost  of  any  part  of  the  surrounding  population ;  that  the  pri- 
soners, as  a  class,  are  below  the  average  of  health  when  they  enter 
the  prisons ;  that  they  come  from  tlie  worst  neighbourhoods;  that 
many  of , them  come  from  the  lodging-houses,  whicii,  in  those  towns, 
us  will  be  shown,  are  the  constant  seats  of  disease ;  that  they  arc 
mostly  persons  of  intemperate  habits;  that  many  of  them  come 
in  in  a  state  of  disease  from  intemperance  and  bad  habits;  and 
notwithstanding  the  depressing  influence  of  imprisonment,  the  effect 
of  cleanliness,  dryness,  better  ventilation,  temperance,  and  simple 
food,  is  almost  sufficient  to  prevent  disease  arising  within  the 
prison,  and  to  put  the  prisoners  in  a  better  working  condition  at  the 
termination  than  at  the  commencement  of  their  imprisonment. 
At  the  Glasgow  bridewell,  the  prisoners  are  weighed  on  their  en- 
trance and  at  their  discharge,  and  it  is  found  that,  on  the  average, 
they  gained  in  weight  by  their  imprisonment.*  At  Edinburgh,  there 

*  ThirU-three  males  who  were  imprisoaeil  for  six  months  gained  37  Ibi.  totil 
weight;  &to  females  gained  19  lbs.;  twi-nty-two  males,  cunfiued  during  tVclfe 
months,  gained  3  lbs.;  eight  females,  during  the  same  period,  gained  5  Ibi.t  MWD 
malca  in  eighteen  months  gained  24  lbs.;  and  two  females  10  lbs.  At  Kdinborgh 
wso  they  were  weighed,  and,  on  the  whole,  they  gained,     See  Appcudu, 
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were  instances  of  poor  persons  in  a  state  of  diBcase  committed  from 
motives  of  hucnanityto  tho  prison,  that  they  might  ho  takpn  caroof 
ami  cured.  The  tables  are  to  be  taken  as  showing  imperfectly  tlio 
comparative  effects  of  tiie  different  circumstances ;  because,  when  a 
labourer  is  obliged  to  leave  work  he  loses  wages;  and  it  is  known 
of  inrgp  classes  of  tliem,  that  ihey  often  work  improvidently  ami 
injuriously  to  their  chances  of  recovery  by  continuing  at  work  in 
impaired  health  too  long ;  the  prisoner,  on  the  contrary,  by  absence 
on  the  sick  list,  gaias  case  and  exemption  from  slave  lalx))ir ;  and 
the  officers  have  cou^tuntly  to  contend  against  feigned  sickness  to 
avoid  tas^k-work  and  piniiuhment.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sickness  of  the  prisoners  is  of  a  character 
liiat  ib  excluded  from  all  tables  of  insumnce,  from  the  bene6t 
socielioa  as  being  specially  excluded  from  their  benetits,  The 
numbers  imprisoned  at  the  lower  ages,  or  above  36  years  of  age, 
were  too  (cw  to  form  any  comparison: — 
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The  total  number  of  male  prisoners  in  the  throe  prisons  from 
which  the  return**  wore  compiled  was  7,328;  of  which  number,  in 
the  Glasgow  prison  there  were  17%,  in  iho  Kdinburgh  prison 
l,25r>,  and  iu  ihc  Salford  pri^n  4,276  prisonei-s.  The  columns 
irvaeried  in  ihe  above  table-  from  the  prisons  give  only  the  amount 

vf  thop«rimU  of  conHncrncnt  uml  weiffht  of  pnioosn  ftt  tb9  commencemcat  and 
UniuaatiuD  of  xXmt  iaapcixuamcut. 
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of  sickness  prevalent  amongst  the  males.  The  returns  whicti  aro 
givon  in  full  in  the  Appendix  contain  the  amount  of  sickn<m 
prevalent  among  the  female  prisoners  also.  fl 

The  information  as  to  the  actual  amount  of  sickness  prevalfol 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  is  at  present  extremely  defectird 
for  the  purposes  of  insunince.  One  of  the  most  auihentic  tables  « 
that  compiled  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  from  returns  ne  obtained  under  m 
Factory  Commission  of  Inquiry,  of  the  experience  of  Ricknefl| 
amongst  the  labourers  employed  by  the  East  India  Company  m' 
their  warehotises  in  London.  The  experience  was  from  2461  work- 
men employed  during  ten  years-  (Heturn  No.  4.) 

This  is  a  highly  favourable  table,  inasnmch  as  the  men  were, 
Fin  the  first  instance,  select,  nearly  as  much  so  as  recruits  in  the 
nrrny;  care  was  also  taken  to  give  men  who  became  infirm  such 
labour  as  they  could  perform  without  exertion;  but,  above  all. 
ihey  had  the  benefit  of  medical  advice  without  any  expense,  and 
being  thereby  induced  to  make  early  application,  disease  was  cut 
short  at  once  on  its  first  appearance.  Moreover,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  return  to  work  until  they  had  a  medical  certificate  of 
their  cure. 

Anodier  table  (No.  5)  given  is  one  of  tlie  amount  of  sickness 

#»xperienced  by  the  male  operatives  in  the  cotton  mills  in  England, 

I  also  deduced  from  the  returns  directed  to  be  made  imder  the 

liFactory  Commission  of  Inquiry.    But  these  returns  do  not  include 

the  experience  of  the  mills  in  Manchester,  which  was  not  collected 

by  the  district  commissioners. 

The    table  (No.  6)   is  that  made  up   by  Mr.  Tait.  surgi 
from  his  inquiries  of  the  experience  of  sickness  in  tiie  wynds  i 
Edinburgh. 

The  next  table  (No.  7)  is  made  up  from  tiie  cxpcricnce]of  bene 
societies  in  Scotland,  subsequent  lo  tlie  experience  tables  wliicli 
wore  compiled  by  the  Highlaml  Society;  but  tins  is  ihe  experi- 
ence of  a  select  class,  which  apjwars  to  mo  to  be  too  favourable  for 
general  use  in  Scotland. 

The  next  table  (No.  8)  is  one  in  use  by  Mr.  Finlaison,  thft 
actuary  at  the  National  Debt  Office,  prepared  from  various  sourcA 
of  information.  It  has  been  tried  by  tho  experience  of  a  larfl 
benefit  society  in  Bethnal  Green,  and  the  allowance  for  »ickn« 
was  found  to  be  low  as  compared  with  the  sickness  occurriM 
amongst  the  labouring  classes  in  that  district,  1 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Tait,  of  his  investigation  of  tJic 
sickness  which  had  prevailed  amongst  335  per£ons  in  ISO  famu 
lies,  exhibited  in  column  No.  5,  is  as  follows  : —  m 

**  The  ports  visited  mny  l>o  considered  a  fnir  specimen  of  the  Kdifl 
biirp-h  wynda  and  cluses.  '  They  consist  of  Gillon's  nnd  Gilib's  Clus^ 
(  Blftckfrinrs*   Wyud,  BremotV  and  Skiuner's  Cluccs,  Hia 

^  I   Mcul-markct  Suvirs  Gowgatc.     The  drainage  of  nil   th» 

ftlnccs  i«   bad  ;   tlic    sowers  arc    without  exception  open,  and   th<rtC   in 
•  and  Gibb*«  Closes  being  nearly  ou  a  dead  level,  kccpthcec  pUcca 
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tantly  in  a  filthy  condition.     The  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  who 
iiilc  iu  Gibb*8  Close,  especiHlly,  is  also  extreme,  five  out  of  seven  fa- 
milies living  in  apartments  without  furniture.     The  ventilation  in  general 
is  also  bad  :  several  apartments  arc  so  close  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  ]>er«on 
[when  he  6rst  enters  them  to  breathe.     In  several  instances  1  had  to 
streat  to  the  door  to  i^Tite  down  mv  notes,  as  I  found  the  stench  and 
BloBC  atmosphere  produce  a  sickening  sicnsation  wJiicli,  on  one  occasion, 
tinutcd  in  vomiting.     Although  some  of  the  apartments  visiteJ  were 
lldy  and  clean,  in  genend  they  were  the  reverse.     It  is  impossible  to 
mccivc  or  describe  the  filthy  condition  of  some  of  them.   Many  of  them 
rere  very  small,  and  others  rather  cajjacious,  considering  the  quantity  of 
irniture  they  contained.      The  diseaFes  mentioned   were  such   as  to 
irow  the  persons  afTecled  out  of  employment.     There  were  many  case^ 
^ci  e^light  and  continued  ailment  of  which  no  notice  was  taken.     No  case 
of  rheumatism  was  token  down  unless  so  severe  as  to  lay  the  person 
^^lircly  off  work. 

"  About  180  families  were  visited,  but  only  117  of  them  had  been  one 

;ar  and  upwards   in  their  present  dwelling :  all  the  cases  of  sickness 

icurred  between  Martinmas,  1840,  and  Martinmas,  1841,  and  none  of 

le  patients,*'  i.  e.  of  whom  auy  accomit  was  taken,  "  were  under  ten 

in  of  age,"  those  under  that  age  being  iuteniionally  excluded, 

Mr.  Hill  states,  that  he  lia.s  no  doubt  the  results,  which  will 
apparent  from  the  exanunution  of  the  several  tables  which  arc 
laced  in  juxta-position,  would  be  corroboraletl  by  similar  returns 
btained  from  other  well-regulated  prisons  in  Scotland.  The 
turns  from  the  prisons  in  England  up  to  the  year  1834-5 
(which  do  not,  however,  give  the  days  of  sickness,  but  only  the 
umber  of  prisoners  attacked  witli  sickness  during  the  periotl  for 
hich  the  return  was  made)  further  corroborate  these  results.  Even 
the  Milbank  Penitentiary,  the  situation  of  which  is  insalubrious, 
e  average  annual  amount  of  sickness  to  the  prisoners  who  arc 
ufmed  two  years  and  a  half  is  only  about  eight  days  to  each 
rson,  which,  for  the  average  ages,  is  little  above  the  standard 
obtained  from  the  experience  of  the  East  India  Company's  la- 
bourers. The  sickness  amongst  the  metropolitan  police  is  about 
lOi  daj-s  per  annum  for  oach  of  the  force,  2  J  per  cent,  being  con- 
antly  on  the  sick-list.  The  sickness  in  the  army  is  oi»  the 
verdge  14^  days  each  soldier.  Mr.  Fiulaison  informs  me  he  can 
enture  to  state,  that  were  any  benefit  society  to  use  scales  of  pre- 
ZDtums  founded  on  the  prison  experience,  they  would  inevitably 
be  insolvent  in  less  than  three  years. 

M.  Villerme  has  shown  the  diminution  of  mortality  that  has 

ken  place  in  the  prisons  of  France,  chiefly  from  stricter  attention 

cleanliness,  ventilation,  and  diet,  to  be  equally  striking.     At 

yens,  from  1800  to  1806,  the  annual  mortality  iu  the  prisons  was  1 

19;  from  180C  to  1812,  it  was  1  in  31 ;  from  181*2  to  1810,  it 

as  1  in  34  ;  and  from  1820  to  1826,  1  in  43 :  a  similar  amelio- 

lion  has  also  been  remarked  in  the  prisons  of  Rouen,  and  some 

other  large  towns  in  that  kingdom. 

The  fuUowiug  is  a  summary  return  of  the  diseases  of  the  dura- 
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tion  of  each,  amongst  the  population  of  the  wynds,  examined  by 
Mr.Tait:— 


NaTVKS  of  DxiBJLSK. 


\^ 


h 


-si 


Disi'aw  of  Lung! 

Rheumatism • 

Accidenit  ...•■••• 

Kryiiipelas 

iDflammalion  of  Throat  .     •     .     • 

Fever    

Palsy • 

])r\){»iy  ....•■•> 
Disease  uf  Liver   ••••*• 

Jaundice •     •     • 

Carbuncle •     • 

Affection  uf  Urinarr  Organs  •  • 
Acute  affection  of  Brain  .      .      .     • 

Sraall-pox 

Onthalmia 

Whitlow 

Lnmbago  .*•••••• 

Kruptive  disease • 

Inflammation  of  Stomach  •  •  • 
Ague  ••..•..•• 
Abscess  in  Loius  •••••• 

Total  .     . 


23 
9 
9 
3 

10 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
I 
2 
2 

i 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 


Weeks. 

9 

5 


117 


335 


83 


117 


335 


It  may  be  safely  pronounced  that  if  such  an  amount  of  sicknev 
wore  known  to  prevail  in  a  prison  containing  between  300  and 
400  prisoners,  the  circumstance  would  excito  public  alarm  and 
attention. 

Any  of  the  preceding  tables  of  the  lower  amounts  of  sickness 
may  be  taken  as  practicable  standards  of  the  extent  to  which  it 
were  possible,  by  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  disease,  to  bring 
the  health  of  the  labouring  population. 

I  may  here  observe,  tltat  the  tables  of  sickness  above  referred 
to  exhibit  the  very  tnisatisfactory  footing  on  which  the  means  of 
insttrance  against  sickness  and  mortality  within  the  reach  of  the 
labouring  classes  are  now  placed.  An  artisan  of  the  condition  of 
the  East  India  Company's  labourers  who  insures  for  an  allowance 
for  sickness  between  the  age  of  61  and  66  years,  which,  according 
to  the  experience  of  his  own  class,  would  be  a  period  of  10  days, 
would  have  to  pay  for  20  days,  or  10  days  in  excess  if  he  insured 
on  the  tables  ot  the  experience  of  benefit  societies  in  Scotlandy  or 
23  days  in  excess  if  he  msured  on  tables  founded  on  the  experioDce 
collected  by  Mr.  Finlaison.    Oa  the  other  band*  were  a  benefit 
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(ociety  composed  of  members  living  under  depressed  citvumMaiicf!*, 
in  close  courts  or  ill-drainrd  dlstrict.s,  to  adopt  \\\e  table  of  ihe 
lexperifnce  of  the   East   India  Company's  labonrere,  and  to  lake 
[^Uipmbers,  JiWn^  under  the  circumstances  indicatetl  by  the  liigl»- 
[land  societies  or  Mr.   Finluison's  tables,  the  allowance  on  bueh 
rate  of  insurance  would  bo  fraught  with  certain  and  speedy  loss 
if  the  funds  of  the  contributors.     Ilavinff  received  contributions 
for  an  jdlowance  on  the  chances  of  10  days'  sickness,  they  would, 
ijx>n  insurances  from  the  wynds  of  Etiinburcrh,  have  to  pay  for 
10  tiays.     The  range  of  variation  in  the  chances  of  life  in  ditferont 
isirictSi such  as  have  been  shown  in  the  returns  from  the  dilFtrent 
[towns,  exhibiting  the  mortality  amongst,  the  dillerent  classes,  all 
"  treseiit  instances  of  the  ruin  to  whicli  bcneiit  societies  are  exposed 
in  acting  upon  tables  calculated  only   for  select  classes,  or  on  the 
mean  experience  of  large  clashes,  or  of  many  classes  dilVering 
'idely  in  their  circumstances.     The  probabilities  of  life  at  infancy 
[for  (ho  whole  population  of  Liverpool,  as  deduced  from  the  victual 
^pige»  of  deaths  of  the  whole  population,  would  be  17  years;  but  on 
10  Xorthamplon  tables  of  pix>bability,  [>aymeni  wotud  be  required 
>r  iho  insurance  of  25  years  at  infancy  ;  fur  38  years  accortling  to 
le  Carlisle  table;  and  if  a  male,  for  37  years,  according  to  the 
Swedish  table.      Yet  such  are  the  data  and  their  applications  on 
hich  large  ma*»ses  of  saving-t  and  propi^rtynro  froquendy  invested 
id    made   dependent    hi  various  forms  of  insurance   in   benefit 
ieties.     The  ruin  of  such  societies  is,  I  lament  to  say,  by  no 
leans   an  unfrequent    occurrence.     The    most   painful    speclacle 
hat  is  presented  in  a  painful  and  diflicult  service  is  that  of  a  hard- 
rorkiug,  industrious  labourer,  who  has  lived  frugally  and  saved 
igidly,  who  \\i  lus  old  age  is  stripped  of  his  savings  and  reduced 
destitution.     One  such  example  is  enough  to  destroy  the  fru- 
gality of  u  whole  village,  and  of  all  the  labotirers  to  whom  it  iy 
»resented.     The  necei^sity  of  a   revision  of  all   the  tables  which 
fovern  the  subscriptions  to  friendly  societies  and  the  allowances 
>om  them,  is  strongly  suggested  by  the  evidence.     Ft  is  to  be 
kmentcd  that,  before  giving  tables  of  sickness  or  mortality  to  the 
lembers  of  benefit  societies,  matiy  of  Uie  actuaries  who  have 
Iviscd  them  have  made  no  inquiries  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
leighbtturhoods  where  the  mcnibors  reside  or  as  to  their  general 
ircumslances.     The  best  advice  to  the  labourers  for  the  future 
will,  however,  be  proved  to  be.  that  tfie  most  safe,  economical, 
And  ctlicient  outlay  as  an  insurance,  will  be  in  their  own  contri- 
butions, in  rates  or  extra  rent  wliere  needful  for  the  execution  of 
■anitary  measures. 

I   Tlie  further  example  adverted  to  as  to  the  efficiency  of  pre- 
ventive measures,  is  hunished  by  the  naval  medical  service. 
I   So  dreadful  was  ouec  the  condition  of  the  navy  that,  in  the 
pfAr  172G.  when  Admiral  Hosier  sailed  with  tieven  ships  of  the 
Bne  to  the  West  Indies,  he    buried  his  ships'  companies  twice, 
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and  died  himself  of  a  brokca  heart.     Amongst  the  pictures  f 
prcsentt*d,  as  in  Anson's  Voyages,  1740-44,  were  those  of  deaths 
to  the  amount  of  eight  or  (en  a-day  in  a  moderate  ship's  company  ; 
hodieK  sewn  u])  in  liammocks  and  washing  about  the  decks,  for 
want  of  strength  and  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  miserable  8urvivof3 
to  cast   them  overboard.     Dr.  Johnson,   in  the  year  1778,  thu 
describes  a  sea  life: — **  As  to  ihe  sailor,  when  you  look  do 
from  tile  quarter-deck   to  the  space  below,  you  see  the  utm 
extremity  of  human   misery;    such  crowding,   such   filth,  sue 
«teiich  !*'      •*  A    ship   is   a    prison,   with    the    chance    of  betn 
drowned, — it  is  worse,  worse  in  every  respect ;  worse  air,  won 
food,  worse  company/' 

Dr.  fTihon,  in  his  preface  to  the  Medical  Returns,  ohserre* 
that,  within  the  litniis  of  the  South  American  command,  the  Cen- 
turion, exnctly  a  century  ago,  lost  in  a  few  weeks  '200  out  of  4tlO 
men  by  scurvy.  During  the  years  from  1830  to  1836.  the  British 
squad  ion  employed  in  South  America,  lost  by  diseases  of  every 
description  only  115  out  of  17,254  men.     He  observes — 

"  There  i&  no  reason  to  doubt  that  instead  of  every  second  man  peri* 
ing  miserably  within  a  few  weeks,  the  rate  of  mortahty  might  have  Wtra 
aa  low  as  that  exhibited  in  the  South  American  RcjKJrt,  viz.,  one  deaili' 
annually  by  disease  out  of  150  men.  Now  there  was  nothing  new  no 
mysterious  in  the  pestilence  cither  aa  to  ita  origin  or  its  ceschcc:  it  w 
not  n  sudden  climatoriftl  influence  which  could  not  be  resisted  nor  nn 
deratood  ;  it  was  a  well-knonn  affecliun  presenting  all  the  stgna  of  utt 
prostration  und  jMiiiiting  to  pure  dcbihty  as  its  source,  thceftccta  princi- 
pally of  scanty,  unwholesome,  unvarjnng  diet  and  bad  water — partlv  of  i 
inadeqimte  attention  to  cleanliness,  order,  and  ventilation,  and  the  nearlyj^B 
totiil  neglect  of  ayetematic  attention  to  measures  for  amusing,  checring,^H 
and  improving  ilie  mind  witli  which  resulting  des]x>nder»cy  often  co- 
nperftted.  The  remedy  ilierefore  would  appear  to  have  been  self-evideot 
and  at  hand,  not  to  the  commanders  of  slupa  and  Hecta,  hut  to  the 
ministrtition.  Infunnntiun  on  many  pointa  in  the  animal  economy  wi 
certainly  lesa  exact  than  it  is  now,  and  vague  unfuunded  notions  pi 
vailed  of  necessary  relations  existing  between  a  sea-life  and  scur^'; 
Hence  it  may  be  concluded  that  ignorance  rather  than  inhumanity  wi 
the  reason  why  effectual  measurca  were  not  long  before  »idoptcd  for  lb< 
prevention  of  fcuch  terrible  culamitiea." 

He  obser\'es  further  that — 

In  1779  tiic  proportion  djnng  was  1  in  8  of  the  employed. 
In  1811  the  proportion  dying  was  1  in  32  of  the  employtMl, 
From  1S30  to   1836  the  average  number  dying  annually  wj 
1  in  72  of  the  employed. 

But— 

■    •'  In  this  calctdation>  the  deaths  from  all   sources  are  included  froi 
Mpunda,  drowning,  and  all  other  external  causes  aa  well  aa  from  discuej 
^tom  the  latter  source  the  deaths  were  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  85 
the  nuniher  cmpli>yed  uTmually.     When  it  is  considered  that  the  ratio 
applies  to  the  whole  aervicc,  and  therefore  includes  the  moat  utdicnlthy 
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sections,  the  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  it  will  be  admitted, 
even  without  reference  to  former  periods,  to  be  very  low.*** 

The  scurvy,  once  so  fatiil  in  the  navy,  is  now  ahiiost  unknown  in 
men-of-war,  whilst  it  slltl  prevails  often  to  a  most  serious  extent' 
in  the  mercantile  navy  where  the  same  care  is  not  taken.  It  was 
a  popular  opinion  in  the  navy,  that  the  use  of  lemon  juice  in  tiio 
grog  was  a  specific  against  scurvy ;  but  it  is  statetl  that  tlie  lioaltli 
of  seamen  has  in  some  instances  been  advanced  by  the  discontinu- 
ance of  the  grog  itself,  and  the  substitution  of  cotfee.  Dr.  Nisbett 
says.  "  I  may  state  generally,  that  this  substance  (lemon  juice)  in 
the  quantities  usually  issued  (one  ounce  jxrr  diem)  does  not  prevent 
the  appearance  of  scurvy  under  circumstances  favourable  to  its 
protiuction ;  that  in  increased  quantities  it  appears  to  have  somo 
power  of  arresting,  at  least  for  a  time,  this  disease  in  its  earlier 
stages,  and  is  thus  of  great  value;  but  that  if  is  not  to  be  consi- 
dered an  antidote,  and  that  the  only  cure  for  this  thsea.so  is  a  fidl 
diet  of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  ;**  the  preventives  being,  general 
and  personal  deaidiness,  ventilation,  aiul  liberal  supplies  of  good 
water,  in  addition  to  supplies  of  wholesome  food. 

The  raortahty  of  the  home  force  ships  employed  chiefly  in 
rbour  duty,  &c.  (where  of  course  they  were  not  cut  olT  from 
►mmunicat ion  or  means  of  infection  from  the  shore,)  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  gives  the  rate  of  mortality  obtainable  by  sani- 
■y  means,  even  now  confessedly  imperfect  especially  in  ventila-, 
»n,  amongst  a  male  population  ranging  from  15  to  50  years  of^ 

It  is  obMmcd  hy  Or*  Wilson,  in  reference  tu  lh«  mortality  in  the  navy,  that 
the  mortality  from  woumU  is  incoaiflilLTublo  compared  with  thnt  occa?iiuiii-(l  tiy 
iltkeanf.  Much  miscuiiceptiun  ho*  pievailetl  on  this  lubject  tn  the  public  minti. 
DeAlh«  in  Action,  Ity  the  ^r.eriil  encitemeut  atttiiuUii^  them,  from  beiog  [iu1ih«lit*d 
in  olficiol  (Intpatclies  and  perpetuated  iu  giizeUeit,  make  mure  than  a  iluu  impret- 
ftiun  ;  for  it  is  fouod,  when  accurately  rcckuneil,  that  they  are  ftrw  in  cmnparikua 
with  thubO  te«uUinj^  from  ordinary  ditteaseu.  Sir  6.  BUne,  whfu  vrritiut;  under  tlio 
cucnmon  iwptessiuii,  iind  without  the  currcctiona  of  tii;uivs,  alle^^es  that  half  llw 
roorUVity  in  war  periuds  is  atlributablu  to  wounds  received   in  battle  and  other 


exteroal  cauica;  but  he  givca  a  very  ditt'irent  account  when  hodikuiisses  uuaulhen 
ticated  notions  to  deal  with  numerical  Ticta.     Ilu  then  states,  that  from   I7B0  i\\. 


tdl 
763,  thuugh  in  tlmt  period,  besides  tin|;Ie  actions,  engagements  with  furt*.  &C4f 
great  battle  or  the  12lhuf  April  was  touuht,  the  murt.ility  frum  disousc,  com- ~ 
arcd  with  that  Uom  exturnul  causes,  wu  as  3  to  I ;  In  1 779,  according  Iu  his  state- 
ment, the  former  was  to  the  latter  as  S  to  1."  During  the  bi>t  41  mouths  uf  tlie 
peniniuUr  war,  whilst  iJ/JJU  priv.itei  died  of  disease,  only  8b9'J  died  uf  wuuudi,  oc 
were  killvd  iu  battle.  The  deaths  during  thu  campaiifu  were, — of  tho  priratet  ia 
battle.  4*2  yex  cout.;  uf  di&case,  1 1  "9  per  cent. :  of  ufiiccri,in  battle,  5*6  per  cent.  ; 
of  diwiLse,  3*7  per  cent,  per  anuum.  The  average  deaths  iu  four  batihi.  Talavera, 
Salamanca,  ViUurio,  and  AVaterloo,  were  3*9  per  cent,  oi  officers,  2*  1 1  of  privates, 
lathe  peuinsulur  wurtheruwcre  generally '22^  per  ccnt.of  men  abicnt  on  account  of 
■ickneii ;  and  a  reduction  of  the  pruportioni  uf  sick  to  t>  per  cent,  would  have  let 
free  10,01)1)  men  from  the  hospitali  to  be  added  to  the  etlcctiva  force  of  Ihtt 
army. — O^ctai  Jirlurm.  Tlie  highest  increased  chorine  fur  insuranre  of  mihtary 
men  during  tho  peninsular  campaign  wu  10  guineas  per  cent.  The  extra  pre- 
mmms  taken  on  the  insurance  of  military  lives  on  lervico  in  India  and  China  are, 
rrum  3  to  5  guineas  per  cent.,  governed,  however,  by  the  unfavuurable  chances  of, 
the  climatu  to  whichthc  campaign  leads,  na  well  as  by  the  increased  risks  from  bat* 
tie.  The  extra  piemiunu  un  naval  ofHct.-ts  in  huslilu  service  is  usually  I'rum  3  tu  5 
veracd  by  the  cuiuidezaiivu  of  the  cUmutv. 
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age,  and  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  amount  of  health 
attainable  on  shore. 


In  1930  the  deaths  in 

the  navy  from 

disease  independently 

of  external  causes  were — 

Disease, 

AllCaosef, 

per  1000. 

par  1000. 

1830 

60 

8-7 

1831 

11-5 

3-4 

1832 

-   11-9 

140 

1833 

6-3 

7-9 

1834 

4*9 

6-7 

1835 

5-9 

7-2 

1836 

7-5 

9-5 

Mr.  Finlaisou  has  lately  calculated  that  the  deallis  on  shore 
out  of  1000  of  the  po])ulation  of  29  years  of  age  may  be  estimated 
at  about  12  per  annum.  Mr.  Rickman  calculated  that  the  deaths 
at  that  age  in  Essex  and  Rutland  would  be  about  12^  persons  per 
1000  per  annum :  for  the  metropolis  it  would  be  about  i5|  deaths. 
Out  of  1000  workmen  in  the  Government  dock-yards,  the  number 
of  deuths  were  15  ;  and  hitherto  in  the  metropolitan  police  force, 
which  is  more  select  than  the  navy,  the  number  of  deaths  appear 
to  be  about  9  ])or  annum ;  but  about  the  same  number  of  men  is 
annually  invalided  from  the  force.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
amongst  the  troops  appears  to  be,  amongst  the  household  cavalry, 
14-5,  aniongsl  tl»o  dragoons  15*3,  amongst  the  infantiy  in  dep6t, 
18 -5,  and  amongst  the  foot  guards  21  'O.  Since  the  Guards  have 
been  in  Canada  the  rate  of  mortality  has  been  reduced  to  that  of 
other  regiments. 

The  health  of  the  foot  guards  is  believed  to  be  aflLcted  by 
peculiar  circumstances. 

1  may  add,  as  respects  soldiers,  that  by  proper  care  such 
epidemics  as  typhus,  scarlet  fever,  are  now  scarcely  known  as 
afftscting  large  groups  in  the  army,  and  that  such  an  occurrence 
would  denote  to  the  chiefs  of  the  army  medical  board  the  exist- 
ence of  some  great  neglect  into  whicli  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  inquiry. 

Cost  to  tenants  and  owners  of  the  public  measures  for  drainage, 
cleansing,  and  the  supplies  of  water,  as  compared  with  the 
cost  of  sickness. 

Persons  well  acquainted  with  the  inferior  descriptions  of  tene- 
ments in  Manchester  state  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  change 
owners  in  ten  years,  and  that  few  rt^main  in  the  same  hands  more 
an  twenty  years;  and  it  is  observed  in  other  populous  districts 
hiJ#**"P**^"  of  property  most  frequently  changes  hands. 
^**  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  legislative  measures  fiw 
Ic'^^^'^qaeatg  of  tenementa  of  the  class  in  question  in  sudl 
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districts  Itas  been,  that  large  immediate  outlays  of  capital  have 
b©en  required  lo  be  made  in  an  inconvenient  manner  for  permanent 
improvemcuLs»  by  persons  possessing  only  short  or  transient 
interests,  to  whom  no  means  are  given  for  spreading  the  charge 
over  longer  periods  of  years  to  make  it  coincident  with  the 
benefits. 

In  reference  to  the  slructural  arrangements  whicli  come  within 
the  public  authority,  the  majority  of  professional  persons  the  l>e*t 
acquainted  with  the  description  of  tenements  occupied  by  the 
poorer  classes,  and  the  importance  of  getting  the  work  done,  agree 
that  it  wouldj  on  the  whole,  be  the  most  advantageous  course  to 
execute  them,  by  loans  paying  interest  on  the  security  uf  the  rates, 
and  spread  the  charge  over  80  years  during  which  the  original 
outlay  should  be  rei)aid.  This  would  allow  of  the  atmual  instal- 
ment being  charged  iu  fair  proportions  to  the  tenant,  and  to  the 
holder*  of  short  interests. 

The  outlay  for  the  execution  of  measures  which  come  within 
the  pubhc  authority  are  those,  1,  for  bringing  water  on  the  pro- 
mises; 2,  for  applying  it  to  remove  refuse  by  a  cheap  iipparatits ; 
3,  a  drain  for  conveyance  of  'he  refuse  to  the  (4)  main  drains  or 
common  sewer. 

In  the  rural  districts  all  these  purposes  of  cleansing  may,  it  b 
considered,  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a  proper  use  of  the 
rain-water;  and  that  which  is  here  given  may  be  considered  as  a 
maximum  estimate  for  town^,  if  the  work  be  properly  done  by 
public  contract  on  a  large  scale. 
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18,401,219 

613,37-) 
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*  riiU  Appendix  tat  «wtiaiata  nnd  Hotuled  ijiecifieAtiaD.  Krniii  «om«  remit 
exp«im*;.il»  made  with  the  ei;g-!>biii»ed  svwirs  or  main  diaiiLi,  it  aitpeupi  that  •iiaiui 
«>f  •ufficieat  liid  might  be  mii<le  m  «in;*t)iir<l  K*in  than  the  ji rice  for  sewers  in  the 
Miiivxed  •ttintAl*.  In  manf  iiutftoCM,  main  druiiis  costiug  one-half  the  vuiu  would 
siiffiee. 
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The  above  is  a  maximum  ostimato,  and  if  the  work  be  exccuied 
systemalically  by  couimct  for  districts,  the  charge*  may  be  so  far; 
mlncetl  liiat  it  may  be  taken  to  include  repairs,  but   if  it  were 
execii(e<l  by  each  occupier  or  each  owner  separately,  15  per  cent 
muAt  be  added  to  tlte  c!iargc;  and  if.  in  addition  to  the  separai 
charge  incurred  by  neglect  of  Ic^slative  or  administrative  arrange 
meats  there  be  also  incurred  the  ordinary  fees  of  new  surveyo 
of  sewers,  and  new  surveyors  of  buildings,  paid   by  the  ortUnar 
fees,  the  charge  for  these  stnictural  improvements  will  be  sli 
further  increased. 

But  the  supplies  of  water  for  all  the  household  purposes  at  tli 
highest  water  coinpany'»  charges,  which  is   138  paiisfid  for  les»; 
tJmu  i\(i.,  is,  in  fact,  to  be  considered  a  reduction  of  au  existing 
expenditure  of  labour  of  fetching  water. 

The  cost  of  cleansing  privies  is  estimated  as  an  existing  charge  in 
the  metropolis  and  many  towns  of  not  less  than  10^.  per  tenemeul 
annually.  If  the  duty  were  duly  performed  the  cost  would  perhaps 
be  double  that  amount.,  and  be  equivalent  to  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
posed new  ex|H»nditure  ;  niul  taking  the  new  expenditure  as  being 
Jess  that  charge,  there  only  remains  the  cost  of  die  new  sewerage, 
— l^f/.  weekly,  or  6jf.  6J.  anuualLy.  Supposing  this  charge  of  \\tL 
weekly  imposed  upon  the  landlord,  he  will  havelo  set  against  it 
the  preservation  of  the  tenement  from  dilapidation  by  drainage, 
which  of  itself  would  frequently  repay  the  wliole  outlay.  He  fui^ 
also  the  circumstance  to  consider  that  he  may  get  better  tenants 
by  tho  improvement  of  his  houses^  and  that  with  such  tenants 
he  will  have  more  regular  payments  of  rent.  Protracted  sickness 
and  protracted  losses  of  employment,  and  the  frequent  mortality 
caused  by  neglect  of  cleansing,  occasion  heavy  losses  to  the 
owners,  and  occasion  a  greater  diminution  of  the  returns  for  such 
tenentenls  than  is  commonly  apparent. 

One  obstruction  to  any  amendment  by  cleansing  is  occasione 
by  tlie  circumstance  that  the  laying  on  the  water  is  considered 
tenant's  charge,  and  the  lower  the  class  tlie  more  fluctuating  I 
tenantry  and  the  greater  tho  reluctance  of  the  tenant,  and  the  ]es« 
indeed  are  the  means  to  make  any  immediate  outlay  for  permnnen 
purposes.     To  cast  any  immediate  outlay  on  occupiers  of  thi 
class,   who   have  scarcely  self-control  to  make   rescrv«^s   of  the 
weekly  rents,  practically  amounts  to  a  prohibition  of  tho   work 
being  done.     That   which  will  in  extensive  districts  really  be  a 
new  charge,  i.  e.,  sewerage,  will  fall  only  at  the  rate  of  the  1  f^iL  per 
week  per  tenement,  and  as  most  tenements  are  now  occupied  in 
the  more  crowdml  districts,  tliis  will  be  a  charge   to  be  divided 
between  two  families.     If  it  were  properly  distribultsL  it  is  atl 
amount  not  to  be  spoken  of  as  serious  in  tlie  weekly  charge.*       ! 

*  A*  nil  iuKtance  uf  thu  lIlUu  account  tlic  manuructunng  workpvuple  luv«  *■■■ 

or  Bui:!!  (tm  ^'vn.  tt  is  iiii*iiiu<nc<t  by  Sir  Chariot  Sli^tw  itiiil,  on  \t\ii  inlroducl^^H 

^p*  uvw  j.<ulice  Turve  iuto  Haucbvstvr,  tie  fouud  Ibu  work^'uv^'Iu  in  the  haUHl 
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Ne\?  charges,  for  improvecl  house  accommodation^  as  well  as 
for  sewerage  and  hou^  cleansing,  may  all  be  submitted  as  means 
for  the  reduction  of  the  existing  heavy  charges  of  sicknesf*.  an4 
of  tJie.  loss  of  work  and  loss  of  wages  consequent  uj>on  sickness*! 
I'd  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  immediate  charge  of  sickness  ia 
money  and  time,  which  is  independent  of  the  charge  of  insunmco- 
against  premature  death,  we  may  select  the  case  of  an  ordinary^ 
family,  say  of  a  man  at  40,  a  wife  at  20,  and  two  children,  who^ 
may  be  represented  as  equivalent  to  one  child  nge<l  15,  the  lowest^ 
age  estimated  in  the  insurance  tables,  which  for  an  average  family 
is  an  under  estimate.  Now  to  insure  these  a  payment  ol  \0a\  per 
week  each  during  sickness,  the  cliargos  woidd  be  as  fullows. 
according  to  the  insurance  tables  computed  by  Mr.  Finlaisou  forj 
ihe  guidance  of  benefit  societies. 


Ace. 

For  nn    slluirance   uf    lOi.  |w<r 
W*rk   durit,/  •le)llic»>.   •rturJ- 
totf  lu  iho    'V:\\t\ie  roiitlMirtiHl 
lijr  Mr.  Kiuliti«on.  Itic  Actniiry 
ufUui  NAtii.aiii  Ucbt  Om». 
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Man,  40  ...     . 
WumUM,  30   .      .      « 
Child,  15.      .      .      . 

jC.  f.   W. 
0    'i  11 
U     1   l\\ 
U     1     3f 

£.   1.    d. 
27     5     2 
21     0    fi 
14  18     I 

Total  per  family  ■ 

U     G     )£ 

(,3    3    y 

Tatiil  annual  char^u 

3  13    9 

•  • 

Total  werkly  cliargol 
\xi  family  ,      .      .  1 

0    1    :y 

•  • 

In  the  course  of  the  Factory  Cummission  of  Inquiry  In  1S34, 
we  ascertained  that  the  wages  of  upwards  of  40,000  employed  in' 
the  cotton  mills,  of  wlioui  two-lhirds  were  below  the  adulencent 
stage.  amoiuUod,  on  the  average,  to  10a'.  TW.  per  week.  Up  toi 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year  the  wages  of  ihose  in  work  were 
not  lower.  Air.  Finlaisons  table,  therefore,  will  best  represent 
the  existing  pecuniary  charge  of  sickness  from  tlic  loss  of  wages  to 
a  family  in  sucli  a  district  in  ordinary  sccisons  of  employment.  The 
actual  charge  of  sickness  in  lime  lost  every  year,  as  represented 

paviof;  6./.  per  wotk  each  fo  the  old  watch  for  caUin;;  tlicm  up.  Hl*  put  a  stop  to 
lh«  practice,  nt  being  one  which  iiiteiferod  with  Ihe  regular  duties  of  the  pnlii-canil 
as  b(!iti^  founded  on  a  haliit  which  mi^ht  be  corrected.  Thu  emplujt'rsi  however, 
complained  of  the  iatcmipliun  of  the  practice,  uuil  r«iiut»led  Ihut  it  n\\^\\X  !«' 
n*new(*(l.  Sir  Charles,  conitiiterin^  that  6r/.  was  too  high  a  charge,  offered  to  allow 
the  police  lo  call  op  the  work-pcoplu  nt  hi.  per  wwk  euch.  tiruvided  thu  moatrr-i,  to 
•ave  Ibe  troubU  ot  the  weekly  collection,  deducted  Ihu  ainotml  from  Ihc  weikly 
va;;t:i.  and  paid  it  over  to  the  polit:e  fund.  The  answer  lu  the  propusul  wu».  thut 
tlve  work-peuj'Iti  would  sooner  pay  G(^  of  their  own  accord  th«n  have  \tt.  deducted 
£roin  their  wages  by  ihuu  mtsteri. 

[1]  -  «» 
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by  the  experience  of  the  sickness  tables  before  cited,  would  be  as 
follows: — 


af  E4iMbusk.   j      ia  Sautlaad. 

Mr.  naUboB. 

Exprncoes 
under  Saa-UiT  ; 

•      !)■▼«.  fce.      «      Dara.  *e. 
Man,  40  .     .     .     .  t         161        1          6-9 
WoiDan,30    ...            M-O        ,          4*2 
Cb.ld,  15.     ...  '          3-S        !          0-2 

t 

9.J 

6-33 

518 

Y-74      , 
2-10 
0-lT 

Tocai  per  family.     .           29-6        [         U-3 

1 

20-71 

»-03      i 

The  experi^ice  of  the  effect  of  sanitary  measures  proves  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  reduction  of  sickness  in  the  worst  districts  to  at  least 
one-third  of  the  existing  amount.  Amidst  classes  somewhat  better 
situated,  it  were  posdble  to  reduce  the  sickness  to  less  than  one- 
third  ;  it  were  an  under  estimate  to  take  the  probable  reduction  at 
one-half.  Taking  it, however,  at  one-half,  by  the  new  payment  of  I  ^, 
or  say  '2d.,  weekly  for  drainage,  the  occupants  of  the  tenements  will 
save  7id.  of  the  weekly  contribution  for  an  allowance  of  lOs.  per 
week  each  during  sickness.  But  the  allowance  insured  to  be  paid 
during  sickness  only  replaces  the  earnings :  the  sickness,  besdes  its 
own  misery,  entails  the  expense  of  medical  attendance,  which,  at  the 
usual  rate  of  insurance  in  medical  clubs,  would  be  5*.  or  6*.  per 
annum  for  such  a  family.  This  would  also  be  reduced  one-half, 
making  the  total  family  saving  at  the  least  9d.  weekly.  But  the 
single  payment  for  structural  alterations  is  to  be  regarded  as 
general,  and  as  a  means  of  affecting  the  whole  of  the  objects  for 
the  whole  of  the  population.  For  this  2d,  each  tenement,  or  Id. 
each  family,  then,  they  will  not  only  save  double  the  weekly  amount, 
but  they  will  save,  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  shoes  and  clothes, 
from  having  a  well-drained  and  well-cleansed  instead  of  a  wet  and 
miry  district  to  traverse;  they  will  also  save  the  sickness  itself, 
and  each  individual  will  gain  a  proportionate  extension  of  a  more 
healthy  life.  In  a  distnct  where  the  wages  are  not  one-half  the 
amount  above  stated,  the  expenditure  for  efficient  means  of  pre- 
vention would  still  leave  a  surplus  of  gain  to  the  labourer. 

These  are  the  chief  gains  on  the  side  of  the  labourer;  but  in 
general  every  labourer  over  and  above  what  he  consumes  him- 
self, produces  enough  to  repay  the  interest  on  capital  and  cost  of 
superintendence  or^the  profits  of  the  employer.  The  loss  of 
this  extra  production  is  the  loss  of  the  community  during  the  whole 
time  the  services  of  the  labourer  are  abridged  by  sickness  or  death. 
To  this  loss  is  to  be  added,  where  the  labourer  has  made  no  re- 
serve, the  loss  of  the  cost  of  his  unproductive  maintenance  as  a 
pauper,  and  of  medical  attendance  during  sickness. 

The  existing  insurance  charge,  then,  represents  the  existing 
charjg;e  on  the  labouring  classes  from  the  loss  of  wages  consequent 
on  sickness ;  to  which  charge  might  be  added  the  existing  addi- 
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tional  charge  denoted  by  the  insurance  on  account  of  the  abridged 
dtiration  oflifo  and  more  frequent  deatbtt.  The  aggregate  charge 
for  structural  improvements,  though  amounting  to  so  many  mil- 
lions as  a  first  outlay,  is  still,  for  the  reasons  above  stated,  only  a 
means  of  obtaining  an  incalculably  greater  gain.  But  it  will  be 
shown  that  the  attainment  of  that  gain  is  deijendenl  on  secu- 
rities for  the  application  of  science  to  the  efficient  execution  of 
the  combined  structnral  meaivs  of  prevention.  If  these  were  to 
be  no  better  than  those  in  use  in  the  greater  part  of  the  metro- 
polis and  the  towns  throughout  the  country,  and  the  outlay  for 
drainage  were  to  be  an  outlay  for  receptacles  to  servo  as  the 
means  of  accumulating  decomposing  deposits,  and  as  latent  maga- 
zines of  nesTilenlial  gase^,  to  be  ihemswlves  cleansed  from  time  to 
lime  of  the  accunuilations  at  a  great  expense,  or  to  be  discharged 
to  pollute  the  natural  streams  of  the  country,  then  the  aggregate 
expenditure  would,  to  the  amount  of  the  inefliciency,  be  au  aggre- 
gate of  50  many  millions  of  money  spent  in  waste. 

The  mmediattr  cost  of  sickness  and  loss  of  employment  falls 
diflTerently  in  different  parts  of  the  country',  but  on  whatsoever  fund 
it  does  tall,  it  will  be  a  gain  to  apply  to  the  means  of  prevention 
that  fund  which  is  and  must  needs  otherwise  continue  to  be  more 
largely  applied  to  meet  the  charge  of  maintenance  and  remedies. 
Admitting,  however,  as  a  fact  the  misconception  intended  to  be 
obviated,  that  the  necessary  e-xpense  of  structural  arrangements 
will  l)e  an  immediate  charge  instead  of  an  immediate  means  of 
relief  to  the  labouring  classes ; — in  proof  that  they  have,  in  ordi- 
nary times,  not  only  the  means  of  defraying  increased  public 
rates  but  incrram-d  rents,  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  ardent  spirits  (exclusive  of  wines'),  tobacco,  snuff,  beer, 
&C.,  consumeil  chiefly  by  them,  cannot  be  much  less  than  from 
4r).0(K^00O/.  ior»0.0()0.(500/.  peranmmi  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
By  an  estimate  which  I  obtained  from  an  eminent  spirit  merchant, 
of  the  cOHt  to  the  consumer  of  the  British  spirits  on  which  duty  is 
pni<l,  the  annual  expenditure  on  them  alone,  chiefly  by  the  labour- 
ing classes,  cannot  be  less  than  *24,000,(>00/.  per  annum.  If  visible 
evidence  of  the  means  of  payment  were  neetled  I  would  point  to 
every  gin-palace  in  the  meiropolis,  or  to  similar  places  throughout 
the  country,  which  are  chiefly  sup|x>rted  from  the  expenditure  of 
the  class  of  persons  who  are  overcrowded  and  lodge  most  wretche<lly, 
and  its  duty-paying  building  materials  repraeents  a  portion  of  the 
money  available  as  rent  for  abodes  of  comparative  comfort.  'Hie 
cost  of  one  dram  per  week  woidd  nearly  defray  the  expense  of  the 
stuctural  arrrangemenis  of  drainage,  &c.,  by  which  some  of  the 
Btrongest  provocatives  to  the  habit  of  drunkenness  would  be  re- 
moved. In  illustration  of  the  extent  of  the  means  of  defraying  such 
expenses,  even  in  somo  of  the  poorer  districts.  I  would  cite  the 
following  statement  of  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Sievenston,  in 
Ayrshire,  given  in  the  last  statistical  account  from  that  parish  : — 
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"  When  the  survey  by  the  present  incumbent  was  completed  in  1836, 
the  population  stood  as  follows : — 

Number  of  families 833 

Number  of  population 3681/' 

The  report  further  states — 

"  There  are  in  the  parish  no  less  tlian  33  inns,  and  public-booBes, 
and  whisky-shops.  A  few  inns  are  needed  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers,  and  for  the  transaction  of  business  ;  but  the  rest  serve  as  so 
many  decors  to  lure  and  destroy  the  thoughtless  in  their  neighbourhood. 
The  sale  of  spirits  in  grocers*  shops  has  had  a  most  pernicious  influence, 
especially  on  the  female  part  of  the  community,  who,  when  there  is  no 
danger  of  detection,  are  tempted  to  add  a  dram  to  the  other  commodities 
purchased.  But  the  most  pernicious  practice  is  that  of  several  famiL'es 
clubbing  that  they  may  drink  together  cheaply  in  one  of  their  own  houses ; 
for  in  this  way  husbands,  wives,  and  children  all  share  in  the  debauch, 
and  drunken  habits  are  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation. 

"  We  are  grieved  and  ashamed  to  mention  the  sum  annually  expended 
in  this  parish  for  ardent  spirits.  We  have  learned  from  the  excise-officer 
of  the  district  the  quantity  sold  in  it  last  year;  and  without  taking  into 
account  what  is  bought  at  a  distance  for  the  use  of  private  fkmiUett  and 
exclusive  also  of  all  that  is  expended  for  wine,  and  ale,  and  porter,  and 
beer,  and  calculating  at  a  rate  greatly  below  the  retail  price  the  quantity 
of  ardent  spirits  sjld  in  the  parish,  it  amounts  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
4125/." 

This  is  nearly  at  tlie  rate  of  5/.  a-yoar  per  family  for  ardent 
spirits  alone.     To  give  another  example  : — 

In  the  town  of  Bury,  with  an  estimated  population  of  25.000, 
the  expenditure  in  beer  and  spirits  is  estimated  at  54,190^,  annu- 
ally, or  21,  3f.  4</.  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child,  a  sum  that 
would  pay  the  rent  and  taxes  for  upwards  of  6770  new  cottages 
at  8/.  per  annum  each.  But  on  an  inquiry  made  from  house  to 
house  by  the  agency  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  into  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  population  of  this  town,  with  such  an 
expenditure  on  one  source  of  dissipation  and  ill-health,  it  appeared 
that  of  27")5  of  their  dwellings  examined,  only  1668  were  decidedly 
comfortable;  that  a  smaller  number  were  well  furnished;  that  the 
number  of  families  in  which  there  were  less  than  two  persons 
sleeping  in  one  bed  were  only  413 ;  that  the  number  in  which  on 
the  average  there  were  more  than  two  persona  to  a  bed  was  1512; 
that  the  number  of  families  who  had  not  less  than  three  persons  in 
a  bed  and  less  than  four,  was  773 ;  that  the  number  of  families  in 
which  there  were  "  at  least  four  persons,  but  less  than  five  persons 
to  one  bed,"  was  207.  There  were  63  ikmilies  where  there  were  at 
least  five  persons  to  one  bed ;  and  there  were  some  in  which  even 
six  were  packed  in  one  bed,  lying  at  the  top  and  bottom — children 
and  adults.  Similar  results  as  to  misapplied  means  and  numbers 
crowded  together  would  he  ascertained  from  similar  inquiries  into 
tLe  state  of  the  population  in  other  districts. 
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Any  nioasnres  mu&t  coiiimeiul  lliriiihclvcti  to  jmblic  &ii])part 
Ihalwoukl  oHVct  in  the  ap|)l>Cckliuu  ol'lliu  intiii(>n^e  I'mid  t^xpeitdod 
in  anlpnt  »pints  alone,  a  cliango  for  a&t>ur<Hl  pbydcal  comrorls  and 
niuIouLlcd  nionil  advuntages  oftlio  li)<rhesi  ordrr.  AdniiUini^  ihe 
validity  uf  sliitvnicnl«  often  made  and  seldom  proved  in  ordinnrv 
limc>,  but  which  nevertheless  may  occur,  of  clas^^esof  labourers  re- 
duced to  tlio  mituuuim  ofbubbistonce,  that  tlieirwage^  will  not  admit 
of  any  change  of  application,  then  another  set  of  con.sidej-aiions 
would  arise,  namely,  whether  the  increased  charges  for  new  tone- 
rnenla.or  for  improvement  of  iheexibting  tenements^  will  not  compel 
an  advance  of  Wiigcs,  and  ihence  be  charged  in  the  cost  of  the  com- 
modity produced?  And  whether  if  the  trade  will  nut  allow  such 
advanced  wages,  tlie  lunount  of  misery  of  iho  labouring  cUi&>e»  is 
not  really  increased  by  exen»ptions  or  legislativo  facilirics,  which 
allow  the  trade  lo  he  carried  on  only  at  ihc  expense  of  the  healthy 
tiie  morality  and  the  comfort  of  thu  labourers  engaged  in  it,  and 
also  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers  in  providing  against  tlie 
ca^iiuliies  ofsickuetis  and  mortality  I 

TJiese,  however,  are  questions  that  appoar  to  bo  less  likely  lo 
occur  practically  to  any  important  extent  than  may  be  supposed. 
The  general  tlifficulty  would  apparently  be  wilh  the  habits  of  the 
adults,  who  will,  to  use  the  illustration  presented  in  a  portion  of 
evidence  previously  cited..  "  prefer  the  gin"  lo  llio  lest  accommo- 
daiion  that  can  ho  oHercd  to  ihcni.* 

Whilst  there  is  such  evidence  as  thai  above  cited  to  show  that 
there  is  in  ordinary  times  no  real  nee<l,  there  is  much  evidence  to 


show  the  impolicy  of  any  exemptions  from  the  nayment  ol  pro- 
perly distributed  charges  for  the  requisite  public  improvement. 
In  general  labourers  have  been  losers  by  exemptions  from  charges 


on  their  tenements,  and  scarcely  in  any  instance  have  gained 
even  by  exemptions  from  tlie  payment  of  their  contributions  to 
tl»e  |>oor's  rates. 

The  effect  of  administrative  proceedings  on  the  condition  of  the 
dwellings  of  large  portions  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  thence 
on  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  is,  under  varied  rircumstaucos, 
adverted  to  in  the  local  reports  on  their  sanhary  condition,  and 
it  is  shown  that  the  former  parochial  administration  l^as  operated 
uiischiuvously  indegr.iding  the  habitations  of  the  labouring  classes, 
or  in  checking  tendencies  lo  improvement. 

The  mode  by  which  the  condition  of  the  dwelUngs  of  the 
labouring  classes  has  been  most  extensively  deteriorated  in  Eng- 
land, hai  beenby  the  facility  aflorded  toowners  ofcotiage  tcnemenis, 
usually  when  acting  as  administrators  of  the  Poor  l^w,  lo  gel  their 
own  tenants  excused  from  the  payment  of  rales.    The  legal  ground 

*  The  exprrieiice  of  Fiance  is  pf^'cisrly  sWniUr.  In  a  work  of  (front  aulhgtity 
on  Ihc  lower  classej  of  Ihat  country,  it  i*  mated  that  ihu  avctci  of  llie  exiftlcnce  of 
fto  many  filthy,  lurrctml,  aw\  niixtfi'ulilc  hahlUtioua,  iv  uinply  that  the  ponoOB  wba 
pay  twu  ioui  for  their  lodt^iig  at  niglit  tpcnd  tea  sous  oa  braoHy  liy  dny. 
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forcxmipiiori  was,not  tho  value  of  the  tenement,  but  the  desthutioi 
or  inM)ility  of  the  tenant  to  pay  ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  occupation 
n  tvell-condilionetl  tcuenu'Ut,  or  ofa  tenement  m  advance  oFoihei 
wouhl  be  popularly  considoretl  prima  facie  exidonce  of  ability  1i 
pay  rntos,  the  collage  speculator  would  not  be  at  the  e.\i)ense 
preaont  evidence  agaiimt  the  exemption  by  which  he  would  gai 
T}ie  general  tenor  of  the  evidence  i*.  that  the  exempted  trnementj 
an*  of  a  very  inferior  order,  and  that  the  rents  roU«»cted  Tor  then 
are  exorbitant,  and  such  as  ought  to  ensure  tenemenls  ofa  bigl 
quality. 

Such  residences  appear  to  come   in  competition  very  rarclvi 
and,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  place  of  Mork,  the  habitations 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  manufacturing  towns  extensirelj 
jwjrtnke  of  the  nature  of  monopolies,  and  hence  the  landlord  \% 
enabled  to  exact  a  price  for  position,  independently  of  the  character 
orqu.dity  of  tile  building,  or  uf  the  extent  of  outlay  upon  it.    Where 
ihero  is  any  choice,  tin*  labouring  classes  are  generally  altracfed, 
10  these  tenements  by  the  promise  of  exemption  from  the  payment] 
of  poor's  rates,  and  are  dehided  into  the  payuienl  of  a  propor 
tionately  higher  rent.     (See  the  evidence  on  this  subject  takeid 
before  the  House  of  Commons'  Committee  on   the  gating  of  C-ot-l 
tnge  Tenements  in  183H;  Questions  110:3;  llOG;  1222;   1377; 
140.3:  irXM— /;   10:57—8;   1594;  22r.9;  2271;  3124;  2234— 
5;  2210;  2279;  31W;  :5723--l;  :3U20;  4054;  4071 J 

The  depressing  effect  of  such  exemptions  is  illustrated  by  tho] 
elTect  of  tlieir  wiiiidrawal.  in  cases  where  the  inmatc-s  wer-  nol 
only  excused  from  the  payment  of  rates,  but  from  the  paynientj 
of  rents,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  parish  cottages.  The  sules  of 
cottage  tenements  held  by  the  parish  have  formed  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  this  Commission  since  its  commencement.  The  eflecl«i  of 
the  removal  of  the  exemption  from  the  payment  of  rent  consequent 
upon  tl»e  sale  are  generally  tlescribed  as  beneficial.  The  tenor  of 
the  evidence  on  this  subject  is  conveyed  in  a  communication  from 
tho  Rev.  Charles  Tttmrtf  the  cliairman  of  the  Tenbury  union, 
quoted  in  Sir  Edmund  Head's  report : — 

**  Mr.  Turner  aleu  cays,  '  When  the  parish  property  hiis  bern  wld,  t 
VMt  improvement  in  the  external  ttpiMmrnnce  nf  the  eon  ikcn 

plnotf,  mid  eonwqueiuly  a  higher  rent  is  dejiianded,  and  oH- 

tftincii  '     VVc  thvis  »ee  one  proof,  among  many,  that  the  nth 

pro|>erly  which  have  taken  place  under  the  orders  of  the  I    -iirjis 

have  been  beneficial  to  the  public  at  large ;  a  vast  uirh  of  sm>)ll  huild- 
iujf»  (amounting,  for  instance,  in  the  Bromyard  vmion  only,  to  no  l'««  «""«" 
tJie  net  worth  of  3043/.)  has  been  withdrawn  from  a  etalc  of  dil 
and  decay  and  thrown  into  the  market.  Money  has  been  cl.^*«.M^....,  v.* 
It;  it  has  been  put  into  tenrutlnble  and  proper  repair,  and  all  jiartics 
hare  found  their  interesi  in  the  change.  To  the  parish  it  formerly 
'icWcd  nothing.  The  pauper  lived  on  in  filth  and  wretchedness,  in  a 
of  which  he  did  noi  dure  to  complain,  Ixjcausc  he  held  it  1>J 
•ncci  '^"(l  ihc  community  ut  large  were  deprived  of  an  opportu- 
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lity  for  n  pnifiuMe  outlay  ufcupital  uii  teDcmeiite  diua  kept  in  morlmuin 
kf  the  worst  kind.  Such  an  uutlay  would  not  huvc  takcu  place  uhIcbs 
promised  a  return,  tliat  is  to  say,  uuleas  the  claw  for  whose  reception 
cotc&ges  are  titled  could  in  all  prubuhility  ])ay  for  the  improved  uc- 
inimofJiitiou.  With  regard  to  paiiiea  living  iu  their  own  hou&ei*,  Mr. 
unier  tays,  '  There  are  niauy  poor  persoiu  living  iu  their  own  cottageSt 
rbich  are  of  a  very  inferior  description,  wretchedly  comfortlcas,  and 
ivc  only  one  floor.  They  are  decndetlly  worie  tliim  those  which  are 
intedf  holh  as  (o  accoinmodRtiuii  and  state  of  repairs;  but  these,  for 
ic  most  part,  have  been  built  on  the  waste  and  unenclosed  land.*  " 

The  mischievous  effect  of  exemptions  from  rating  on  the 
•ouod  of  poverty,  in  bringing  down  buildings  lo  the  exempted 
rale,  Biid  in  preventing  advances  beyond  it.  is  strikingly  displayed 
Ireluod.  where  all  houses  not  exceeding  the  value  of  5/.  arc 
Lcmpted  from  contribution  to  the  county  cess.  The  general  cou- 
jqiieneeisthai  the  farmers*  residences  throvighou!  the  country  are 
tcpi  down  to  the  level  of  mere  cottages  or  inconvenient  hovels,  (o 
hoidpH^sing  the  lino  of  contribution,  and  only  pass  it  by  iudutgeut 
ff  evasive  valuations.  But  the  supposed  exemption  (which,  if  it 
not  ciAeii  made  up  by  increosecf  rent,  is  a  circumstance  peculiar 
the  Hmallcr  holdings  iu  that  country) — an  exemption  which  no 
>ubt  was  procured  as  a  boon,  wa.s  productive  of  further  ill  effects 
the  parties  intended  to  be  benefited  *  Being  kept  by  the  im- 
ledittte  expense  and  the  fear  of  their  share  of  ihe  tax  to  tJialched 
»fs,  these  thatched  roofs  atTorded  facilities  to  incendiarism, since 
iiy  one  might  put,  a  cinder  in  the  thatch,  and  run  away  without 
'teciion  ;  hence  it  has  placed  the  inmates  so  far  under  conflnued 
•or  in  dislurlxHl  times,  that  it  would  frequently  have  been  worth 
le  expense  of  putting  on  a  slate  roof  as  a  measure  of  preventive 
dice.  The  depression  of  the  tenement  is  practically  a  depres- 
sion of  the  habit*  and  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 

1  may  assume  that  it  has  beeji  proved  that  the  labouring  classes 
lo  possess  the  means  of  purchtising  the  comforts  of  superior  dwell- 
igs,  and  also  that  they  are  not  benefited  by  exemptions  from  the 
ime<:liate  charges  wherever  requisite  to  defray  the  expense  of 
Lose  superior  comforts. 

I  shall  now  show  how  little  it  is  in  the  power  of  these  classes 
duniarily  lo  obtain  these  improvements, — selling  aside  entirely 
|he  consideration  of  the  obstacles  arising  from  depraved  habits 
Iready  formed. 

The  workman's  *'  location."  as  it  is  termed,  is  generally  governed 

bis  work,  near  which  he  must  ivside.     The  sort  of  house,  and 

ten  Ihe  particular  house,  may  be  said  lo  be,  and  usually  is,  a 

louopoly.    On  arriving  at  manhood  in  a  crowded  neighbourhood, 

he  wishes  to  have  a  house,  he  must  avail  himselt  of  the  first 


*  A  bivtlvr  tntficlmnt  iiitormed  roe  that  the  value  of  tbu  Irish  butler  wai  dele- 
tfftted  to  a  greotcr  extciil  than  they  were  aware  of,  from  it»  beioR  frequently  made 
dusa  amuky  hoveli  instead  ofiu  clean  and  well-veatilatrd  dainea»  as  m  Englaud. 
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vacancy  ihat  prescnis  itself;  if  there  fiappcn  lo  be  more  lioue 
vacant  than  one.  \he  houses  being  usually  of  the  same  class,  liiil 
range  of  choice  is  thereby  presented  to-him.     In  [wirticuhir  neigl 
bourlioods  near  Manchester,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  couniy 
Lancaster,  in  some  other  manufacturing  ancl  in  some  rural  disiricl 
instances  occur  of  the  erection  of  improvc<l  ranges  of  larcrer  und( 
belter  constructftl  houses  for  the  labouring  classes;  and,  niukin 
deduction  for  the  occasional  misuse  of  the  increasetl  space  by  sub- 
dividing them  and  overcrowding  ihcni  with  lodgers,  the  extent  U 
which  these  improved  tenements  are  sought,  and  the  manner  ii 
which  an  improved  wnt  is  paid,  afford  gmtifying  evidence  of  ai 
increasing  disposhion  prevalent  amongst  artisans  lo  avail  thetn< 
selves  of  such  improvements.     These  opportunities,   however^  «re' 
comparatively  (cw,  and  occur  in  district**  wheve  multitudes  contimio^ 
in  the  most  depressed  condition,  apparently  without  ai»y  power  of 
emerging  from  it. 
'    The  individual  labourer  has  little  or  no  power  over  the  inleruf 
structure  and  economy  of  the  dwelling  which  has  fallen  to  his  luf* 
If  the  water  be  not  laul  on  in  the  othiT  houses  in  the  street,  or  ii 
it.  be  unprovided  with  proper  receptacles  for  refuse,  it  is  not  in  lh( 
power  of  any  individui\l  workman  who  may  pe: 
ofsuch  accommodations  to  procure  them.     He  has  as  little  control 


over  the  external  economy  of  his  residence  as  of  the  structure  of  th< 
street  before  it,  wliethcr  it  shall  be  paved  or  unpaved,  draine< 
»r   undraincd.      It   may    be   said    that  he   might   cleanse   thi 
't   before  his  own  door.     By  some  local  acts  the  obligntioi 

do  so  is  imposed  on  the  individual  inhabitants.     By  ibo^^e  in- 
habitants who  have  servants  this  duty  may  be  and  is  porformedj 
but  iIk*  labourer  hasnosenant  ;  all  of  his  family  who  are  capebh 
of  labour  are  out  a-field,  or  in  the  manufactory  or  the  workshoj 
at  daybreak,  and  return  only  at  nightfall,  and  this  regulutiofj] 
therefore  is  unavoidably  neglected. 

Under  the  slavery  of  the  existing  habits  of  labourers,  it  is  found 
that  the  faculty  of  perceiving  the  advantage  of  a  change  is  sOi 
obliterated  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  using,  or  inditVerent  lal 
the  use  of,  the  means  of  improvement  which  may  happen  to  roma 
within  their  reach.  The  seaso  of  smell,  for  inaiaitee,  which  gene* 
rally  gives  certain  ivarning  of  the  presence  of  malaria  or  gai 
noxi(*U3to  the  health,  appeursoOen  lo  be  obliterated  in  thelabourei 
by  his  employment,  lie  appears  lo  be  insensible  to  anyihintr  biil 
changes  of  temperature,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  stench  which  is 
not  endured  to  avoid  sliglit  cold. 

It  wotild  have  been  tnattcr  of  sincere  congratulation   lo  bavi 
met  with  more  extensive  evidence  of  spontfineous  improvemcutj 
nmongBt  the  claeses  in  receipt  of  high  wages,  but  nearly  all  th( 
beneficial  chnngctj  found  in  progress  throughout  the  country  are] 
changes  that  have  arisen  from  the  eflbrts  ol  persons  of  the  supi 
pfiior  classes.     ln4uirios  liuve  been  made  for  plans  of  improve* 
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envmotits,  but  none  have  beon  foiiml  which  can  be  presented 
as  improvements  originating  with  the  class  intended  to  he 
conin)oda!cd.  In  the  rural  districts,  the  worst  of  ihe  new 
Soltagcs  are  those  erected  on  the  borders  of  commons  by  the 
labourers  themselves.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  tene- 
ments erected  by  builiUng  clubs  and  by  speculating  builder* 
of  the  class  of  workmen,  are  frequently  the  subject  of  complaint^] 
as  being  tlie  least  siibsiantial  atid  tlic  most  destitute  of  proper' 
accommodation.  'Ihc  only  conspicuous  instances  of  im(>rovect! 
residence*  of  the  labouring  classes  found  in  the  rural  districts-; 
iliose  which  have  been  erected  by  opulent  and  benevolentJ 
dlords  for  the  accommodation  of  the  laboureis  on  their  owiii 
ates;  and  in  tlie  manufacturing  districts,  those  erected  by- 
It  by  manufacturers  for  the  acconmiodalion  of  thoir  own  work- 
ople. 

As  in  England  so  in  Scotland,  the  most  important  improvement* 
ve  been  elTected  through  enlightened  landlords.  The  memlKM-s 
the  Highland  Society,  who  nave  made  the  best  cJicrtions  for 
proving  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  the  niral 
tricts,  and  have  ollered  prizes  for  the  ocst-constructed  cottages 
i  the  best  plans,  competition  being  open  to  all  parlies,  got^ 
thing  from  the  lower  classes,  and  only  succeeded  in  exciting^ 
»  interest  of  the  most  inlelliecnt  proprietors,  and  gelling 
provements  effected  through  tneir  exertions.  Mr.  Loudon, 
an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  lays  it  down 
a  primary  position  that,  *•  In  general,  proprietors  ought  not  to 
trust  the  erection  of  labourers'  cottages  on  their  estates  to  the 
roiTs,  as  it  is  chietly  owing  to  this  practice  that  so  many 
chcKl  hovels  exiet  in  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Scotlnndl 
Northumberland.'' 


twployers^  injluence  on  ihe  Health  of  Workpeople  by  means  of\ 
improved  Habitations. 

Preparatory  to  the  exposition  of  the  means  of  protection  of  the 
iblic  hraitli  provided  by  the  existing  law,  and  of  ihe  moditi- 
ilions  that  appear  lo  be  reciuisile  for  the  attainment  of  thu  object] 
que^tion.  I  would  submit  for  consideration  practical  exampK>s| 
of  its  partial  attainment  by  means  of  improved  dwellings;  com-' 
bintMl  with  examples  of  other  improvements  effected  in  the  moral 
condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  by  the  judicious  exercise  of  the 
influence  possessed  by  their  superiors  in  condition. 

Throughout  the  country  examples  are  found  of  a  desire,  on  the 

irt  of  poi^sons  of  the  higher  cla.ss,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 

irer  classes  by  the  election  of  dwellings  of  a  superior  order  for' 

sir  accommodation.     These,  however,  are  generally  at  a  coat' 

pyond  any  return  to  be  expected  in  tho  present  state  of  the  habits 
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of  the  people  iii  the  shape  of  rent,  or  any  return  in  money  Tor  au 
outlay  on  an  ordinary  investment  of  capital.  But  ilie  instances! 
about  to  be  noticed,  though  generally  ori^uating  in  benevolence, 
and  without  tile  expectation  of  a  return,  do,  in  tjie  results,  provo 
that  in  money  and  money's  worth,  the  erection  of  good  tenemenu 
aftbrdrt  the  inducement  of  a  fair  remuneration  to  the  emphtyersof 
labour  to  provide  improved  accommodation  for  their  own  lal>ourerB. 

Wherever  it  has  been  brought  under  observation,  the  connexion 
of  tlie  labourer's  residence  with  his  employment  as  part  of  the 
farm,  or  of  the  estate,  or  of  the  manufactory  on  whicii  he  is  era- 
ployed,  and  as  part  of  the  inducement  to  servicep  appears  to  be 
mutually  advantageous  to  the  employer  and  the  employed.  The 
first  advantages  are  to  the  person  employed. 

Wo  everywhere  find  (in  contradiction  to  statements  frequently 
made  in  popular  declamations)  that  the  labourer  gains  by  bis  con- 
tiexion  with  large  capital :  in  the  instances  presented  iu  the  courw 
of  this  inquir)',  of  residetices  held  from  the  employer,  we  find  liial 
the  labourer  gains  by  the  ex|wnditure  for  the  external  ap[>earanct! 
of  that  which  is  known  to  be  part  of  the  property, — an  ex- 
penditure that  is  generally  accompanied  by  corresponding  mternal 
comforts;  he  gams  by  all  the  surrounding  advantages  of  good 
roads  and  drainage,  and  by  more  sustained  and  powerful  care  to 
Diuintaiu  them ;  he  gains  by  the  closer  proximity  to  his  work 
attendant  on  such  an  arrangement,  and  he  thus  avoids  all  the 
nttarkfi  of  disease,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold>  and 
the  additional  fatigue  in  traversing  long  distances  to  and  from  his 
home  to  the  place  of  work,  in  the  damp  of  early  morning 
or  of  nightlall.  The  exposure  to  weather,  after  leaving  the  place 
of  work,  is  one  prolific  cause  of  disease,  especially  to  the  young. 
When  the  home  is  near  to  the  place  of  work,  the  labourer  is  ena- 
bled to  take  his  dinner  with  his  family  instead  of  at  the  beer-shop. 

Tile  wife  aiid  family  gencmlly  gain,  by  proximity  to  the  em- 
ployer or  the  employer's  family,  in  motives  to  neatness  and  clean- 
liness by  their  being  known  and  being  luider  observation  ;  as  a 
general  rule,  the  whole  economy  of  the  cottages  in  bye-lanes  and 
Out-of-the-way  places  appears  to  be  below  those  exposed  to  ob!»er- 
vation.  In  connexion  with  property  or  large  capital,  the  labourer 
gains  in  the  stability  of  employment,  and  the  regularity  of  incotiM 
incidental  to  operations  on  u  large  scale;  there  tsa  mutual  benefit 
also  in  the  wages  for  service  being  given  in  the  sha|>c  of  buiitiinga 
or  permanent  and  assured  comlbrts  ;  that  is,  in  what  would  b« 
the  best  application  of  wages,  rather  than  wholly  in  money  t>ages. 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  there  is  a  mutual  ami  largo  gain 
by  the  diminution  of  the  labour  of  the  collection  of  rents,  the 
avoidance  of  t lie  risks  of  non-paynient,  and  also  in  the  |)ower  of 
control  for  the  prevention  of  di-sturbances,  and  the  removal  of 
tenants  of  bad  character  and  conduct. 

Surprise  Is  I'requrntly  expressed  at  the  enormous  retits  ranging 


in  Connexion  yritk  their  Emp/ojtftcttts. 
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up  to  ami  beyond  20  per  cent,  on  the  outlay,  exacted  by  the 
building  speculators  in  the  towns.  But  when  the  experience  of 
these  descriptions  of  tenements  is  examined,  it  is  found  that  the 
labour  of  collecting  the  rents,  and  the  labour  of  protctinir  the 
pro]»crIy  ilself  against  waste  from  unprincipled  tenants,  is  sucii  as 
to  prove  liiat  accommodation  given  to  the  diBorderly  and  vicious 
is  scarcely  remunerative  at  any  price.  The  tenants  are  loosely 
uttache<l,  and  lar^e  numbers  migratory,  partly  from  the  nature  of 
their  work  ;  and  having  Httle  or  no  goods  or  furniture,  they  have 
no  obstacles  to  removal ;  they  frequently.,  before  ahscoitding, 
commit  vvery  description  of  waste;  they  often  burn  shelves  and 
cupboard-doors,  and  the  door  itself,  and  all  limber  that  can  be 
got  at  for  the  purpose.*  An  objection  frequently  made  against 
laying  on  the  water  in  houses  inhabited  by  n  population  addicted 
to  drinking  is,  thftt  they  would  sell  tlie  receptacles  and  destroy 
the  j)ipe.  and  let  tlie  water  run  to  waste,  for  the  sake  of  the  lead. 
The  expense  and  delay  of  legal  remedies  precludes  redress  for 
siich  injuries. 

In  some  of  the  worst  neighbourhoods  in  Manchester,  the  whole 
population  of  a  street  have  risen  to  resist  the  ser\ice  of  legal  pro- 
cess by  I  he  civil  officers.  In  the  course  of  the  Constabulary 
Inquiry  I  was  informed  by  the  superintendent  of  the  old  police  of 
that  town,  that  one  of  the  most  dangerous  services  for  a  small 
force  was  attending  to  enforce  ejectments.  This  they  had  often 
to  do,  cutlass  in  hand,  and  were  frequently  driven  off  by  showers 
of  bricks  from  the  mobs.  The  collection  of  the  rents  weekly  in 
such  neighbourhoods  is  always  a  disagreeable  service,  requiring 
high  payment.  This,  an<l  the  frequent  running  away  of  the 
tenant,  and  the  waste,  greatly  reduce  the  apparently  enormous 
rent  obtainable  from  this  poorer  class  of  tenants.  For  all  these 
vices,  risks,  and  defaults  of  otliers,  the  frugal  and  well-conducted 
workman  who  has  no  choice  of  habitalionj  is  compelled  to  pay 
in  the  shape  of  an  increased  rent  ;  he  is  most  largely  taxed  in  the 
increased  rent,  necessary  as  an  insurance  for  the  risks  and  losses 
occasioned  by  the  defective  state  of  legal  remedies. 

All  these  risks  the  employer  is  enabled  to  diminish  or  avoid, 
by  selecting  his  own  tenants,  and  he  has  the  best  means  of  doing 
so ;  by  reservations  of  rent  on  the  payment  of  wage**,  ho  saves 
the  labour  and  risks  of  collection  ;  nor  will  the  vicious  workman 
BO  readily  commit  waste  in  the  house  belonging  to  his  employer 
as  in  one  belonging  to  a  poorer  and  unconnected  owner.  The 
fitnployer  has.  moreover,  the  most  direct  interest  in  the  health 
*fMia  strength  of  his  workpeople. 

*  Inaa  inqoiry,  from  hotiu  to  house,  into  the  conditiuo  of  the  labouring  popnla- 
liou  ill  lh«  pAri«h«a  of  St.  M«rpirft  and  St.  Juhii  VVevlmiHster,  it  wait  found  thai, 
out  of  a  totnl  vf  .'i^6ti  hoiiin,  '235*2  were  ucciijued  fur  terms  uodcr  onu  yv&r,  aud 
1h«l  no  Ivsb  thaa  1834  had  buen  occupivd  during  liotiuds  fium  ouo  to  »ix  iiiuntht 
onty. 
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It  U  not  supposed  that  these  are  arranfrcments  which  can  b^ 
universal,  or  reailily  iiiuOc  the  subject  ol'  legi»U(ion.  At  the 
comnipncement  of  sonio  luauufaclures,  the  additional  outlay  niaj 
not  be  practicable.  But  iliosc  mamifaciures  have  gcnprally  h(ut 
the   greatest   siiccoss  whero  good  accommodation   for   the  work- 

f People  was  comprehended  in  the  fir&l  arraniiemeiitB.  WIumi, 
lowevcr,  a  manufactory  lias  been  once  established  ami  brouglit 
into  systematic  operation,  when  the  first  uncertainties  have  bcfn 
overcome  and  the  employer  has  time  to  look  about  him,  there 
npi)cars  to  be  no  position  from  which  so  extensive  and  certain  a 
beneficial  influence  may  be  exercised  as  tiiat  of  tlie  capitalist  wlw 
stands  in  t)»e  Uuulile  relation  of  landlord  and  employer.  He  will 
find  iliJil  whilst  an  uuhealihy  and  vicious  population  ia  an  ex- 
pansive as  well  as  u  dangerous  one,  all  improvements  in  the 
comlition  of  tiie  population  have  tlieir  compensation.  In  cue 
iiistatice,  of  a  large  outlay  on  improved  tenements  and  in  pro- 
vision for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  rising  generation  of  work- 
people, by  an  expensive  |)rovision  for  schools,  the  jtropnelof 
Bcknowledged  to  me  tliat  although  he  made  the  improvement* 
from  motives  of  a  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of  hi$  woil- 
people,  or  what  might  be  tern»ed  the  satisfaction  derived  from 
the  improvements  a»  a  "  hobby,"  he  was  surprised  by  a  pecuuia;) 
gain  found  in  the  superior  order  and  efficiency  of  his  cstablisU- 
nient,  in  the  regularity  and  trust  worthiness  of  his  work|.»fople, 
which  gave  even  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  outlay  of  capiul 
and  labour  bestowed  upon  lhen>.  He  stated  that  he  would  not, 
for  7000/.,  change  tho  entire  set  of  workpeople  on  whom  care  Iwd 
been  bestowed  for  ihc  promiscuous  assc^mbla^e  of  workj)copJe 
cngiiged  in  the  same  description  of  maimfactures. 

J  would  now  submit  for  consideration*  with  the  view  to  pn>- 
niulgntion  for  voluntary  adoption,  instances  of  tlw  arraugemciiU 
which  have  been  found  most  benelicial  in  their  0|  cration  on  tUo 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  po[)ulation. 

The  most  proiuinenl  of  these  instances  was  pointed  out  to  our 
Blteiition  in  the  cotiise  of  the  Factory  Inquiry,  in  llie  lubitalions 
connected  with  the  mUls  suporintended  by  the  hiU?  Mr.  Archibald 
Buchanan,  atCairinc,  in  Ayrshire.  Nearly  1000  persons  ure  em- 
ployed in  these  mills,  the  places  of  work  are  well  veuiiU»ted  and 
careful ly  kept ;  the  village  wheni  tlie  workpeople  live  is  udvan- 
lageou^ly  situated,  ami  the  huusofi  are  well  built.  Tht*y  arv 
thus  described  by  his  son  in  answer  to  my  inquiries; — 

'*  The  system  that  has  been  pursued  here,  unci  which  wn^  'ty 

my  father  for  the  ])ur|>(fflc  of  giving  the  workers  h  greater  iia  ic 

plnrc,  at  the  &nmc  tintc  thnl  it  giivc  llicm  nn  object  to  I)C  (.iuliuI  aiuI 
BMving,  uhile  it  rniced  them  in  pujnt  of  etAuding  ond  respcctubdity,  luu 
been  iliffcrent  fixim  that  pt^ucrnlly  acted  upon  ut  conntiy  works.  IiMtcad 
of  om-  cumpauy  continuing  the  |iroprictors  of  the  dwcUing-houaes  nnd 
letting  ihcm  to  the  workpeople,  my  futher  gnve  the  workers  every  ca- 
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couragement  to  save  nioncv,  so  that  they  might  themselvpi  become  the 
]jroi»rictors  of  a  house  and  small  garden,  either  by  making  a  imrchn?c 
frr'm  the  company  or  fencing  ground  and  building  n  house  for  lUem* 
selves.  This  plan  has  been  very  successful,  and  many  of  our  people  ire 
proprietors  o(  excellent  houses  with  gardens  attached,  which  afford  them 
rmptoyment and  amusement  in  their  spare  hours; and  among  themselves 
they  liave  a  horticultural  society  and  un  annual  competition.  Though 
many  houses  have  been  sold  in  this  way,  a  considerable  part  of  the  vil- 
Ingc  iff  atill  the  properly  of  our  cunipatiy,  imd  those  that  have  been  built 
by  uther  panic*  are  in  accordance  witli  a  plan  of  streets  laid  down ; 
and  I  should  say  are  about  cqiiul  to  tfie  others  in  comfort  and  cunvc- 
nicnces,  it  being  the  interest  of  the  i)crsuii  investing  his  money  to  get 
the  best  return  he  can  for  it ;  and  ihat  he  may  get  liis  house  let  and  a  fair 
rent  for  it,  he  must  build  as  good  a  house  as  the  tenant  can  get  for  the 
same  rent  from  another.  The  houses  are  suhstantially  built  of  stone 
and  lime,  and  slated,  and  are  generally  of  two  stories,  containing  four 
fttinilitrs,  occupying  two  rooms  eacli.  They  have  generally  small  plot* 
of  garden-ground  Ijc^hind,  in  which  are  dungateada  and  necessniies,  with 
a  space  between  them  and  tliu  houses,  Tlic  village  is  well  supplied  with 
water  by  spring-wclU  end  pumps  in  various  parts  of  it ;  and  some  of  the 
streets  have  water  conveyed  to  them  in  pipes  from  the  aqueduct  to  the 
water-wheels  that  give  motion  to  the  works.  I  cannot,  however,  very 
well  give  any  distinct  plan  or  drawing  of  tlic  dwellings  of  the  work- 
l)eo{dc,  our  houses  being  a  good  deal  mixed  with  those  belonging  to 
others. 

**  The  population  of  the  village,  per  census  taken  30lh  December  last, 
is  269df  and  the  number  of  families  SCO,  so  that  tlie  proportion  of  indi- 
viduals to  each  family  is  4Vu£.  and  the  number  employed  in  the  works 
i»  936.  The  pmprietora  o\'  houses  appoint  annually  a  committee  of 
their  number  to  atttnd  to  the  repairs  of  the  streets,  and  the  keeping;  of 
them  clean  ;  and  tlicy  have  u  man  conatautly  in  their  employment  for 
this  purpose,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  the  fcucra  assessing  them- 
selves according  to  the  rental  of  their  properties.** 

These  mills  were  pointed  out  to  our  attention  during  the  Factory 
Inquiry,  by  Mr.  Stuart,  the  commissioner,  who  observed  that  ilie 
u'4*rkpiMiple,  '*  more  especially  the  females,  are  not  only  apparently 
in  the  possession  of  good  health,  but  many  of  them  (quite  as  large 
a  proportion  as  we  have  seen  in  any  of  tiie  evfensive  well-regu- 
lated similar  esiabhshments  in  country  districts)  are  blooming — aa 
unlike  as  posaiblc  to  the  pale,  languid-looking  females  too  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  similar  works  in  great  cities." 

Mr,  IliU,  the  prison  inspector  for  Sooilantl,  stated  llml  the 
procurator  fi.-;c:il,  op  public  pro.sccutor,  reported  to  him  that  he 
had  notiiin«;  to  do  in  that  village ;  and  in  his  Third  Heport  ho  thus 
raeotious  it: — 

"  There  is  little  crime  here,  and  very  few  oQencea  of  any  kind,  and  it 
ra  itporictl  that  there  is  not  a  single  person  in  the  village  who  is  of  a  bad 
charncier.  Indeed  no  person  of  bad  character,  or  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  drunkenness,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  llie  mill?,  on  which  nearly  the 
whole  population  uf  the  village  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent.    Tho 
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few  ofTcncea  which  arc  commitlcd  arc  almost  all  by  va^noitt. 
inhabituitta  of  Cutrinc  npjicnr  Co  be  in   the  enjoyment  of  an  ui 
aiuuuni  of  cuiiifurt;  they  are  well  clad,  live  in  neat  housOL,  many 
ihcin  their  uwd   property,  und   look  healthy  aud  cheerful ;  indccil 
only  pen^oti  in  ihe  viilni^  who  hua  reason  to  be  dowDcasl  u  tlic  medial' 
man,  whu  cuHipluius  ihiil  he  haa  nothing  to  du." 

Similar  effects  are  niamfestcd  in  the  mills  at  New  Lanark,  at 
the  flax-mills  near  Cupar.  These  instances  would  suffice  to 
establish  the  fact  of  the  very  little  sickness  that  is  essential  to  the 
occupation  itself.  Mr.  HUl  who,  by  liis  office,  is  led  to  appre- 
cinle  highly  instiinces  of  exemption  from  crime  and  disorder,  ex- 
claims, u|>on  the  sighlof  such  establishments, — •'  Notwithstanding 
what  has  been  smd  on  the  subject  of  factories,  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that  I  b*dieve  that  the  workpeople  nt  Catrine, 
New  Lanark,  und  other  similar  ef^tablishments,  form  some  of  ih 
healthiest,  happiest,  and  most  moral  communities  in  the  world. 

From  other  examples  it  appears  to  be  by  no  means  essentil 
to  such  improvements  thai  the  labourers  sliould  become  pi 
prietors  of  their  occupations.  Mr.  Bnchanatiy  ./*"'■.  expre*»3 
his  concurrence  in  the  general  conclusions  to  which  I  liavc  arrive 
of  the  advantages  derived  by  the  labourer  from  his  oonnexi 
with  his  place  of  work,  and  says,— 

"  I  |ycrfe(Hly  agree  that  a  lalwiring  man  will  generally  be  founH  in  a 
state  of  greater  comfort,  hulding  a  tenement  from  his  em[  n 

when  left  to  iitovide  n  dwellinji  of  whatever  kind  he  chouBe»  i  \i. 

\\\  our  cuRC  the  proprietors,  in  the  fir»t  place,  furnished  the  house,  m 
which  the  wurkmen  formed  habits  of  cleanltnesB  and  comfort,  nnd  when 
by  care  and  economy  he  had  savihI  as  much  as  enabled  him  to  purchatf 
it,  he  was  advanced  a  step  higher  by  becoming  himself  the  prupneGOTi 
contumtag  to  occupy  [mrt  of  the  house  himself,  and  letting  the  othtf 
pans  to  his  fellow-workmen. 

**  I  believe  thnt  our  people  enjoy  as  good  health,  and  have  as  many 
comforts  as  any  of  the  same  class  either  in  the  same  or  any  other  (rm- 
ployment,  as  (heir  appearance  will  testify  ;  and  the  generally  differrnl 
api>earancc  of  the  manufiicturinir  ]>opulution  in  towns  is  to  be  aitrihutcd 
(u  ilu'  hubits  of  the  f)eo])1e  ihcnisclves,  and  the  way  in  which  tiiey  ar« 
crowded  together,  and  nottounythingin  the  numrcof  thccmploymrni.*** 

The  following  account  which  I  liave  received  in  answer  tO 
inquiries  from  A/r.  jEffHn/^^Airor/A.of  Turton,  near  Bolton,  with 
relation  to  tlie  manufacturing  population  of  that  place,  is  so  fitf 
characteristic  of  the  progress  of  a  population  of  more  cxteo'iive 
districts,  and  of  the  means  of  their  improvement,  that  I  submit  \\ 
Ri  full  Icnglli : — 

"On  the  early  introduction  of  the  cotton  mtumfacture,  the  parties  who 
entered  into  it  were  men  of  limited  capital,  and  anxious  Ut  inreat  tbc 
wImIc  of  it  in  mills  and  machinery,  aud  therefore  too  much  ahsoHicd 

*  It  api-oars  that  tho  oiorlality  for  five  years,  ending  1839,  was  id  Catriat  1  to 
M«80»  wlulBt  ia  Qlasgow  fur  tk«  laiiM  pvriud  it  vas  1  to  31. 
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with  the  doubtful  kucccss  of  their  own  affaire  to  look  afier  the  necessities 
of  their  workpcnplc. 

*^  Fumilies  were  uttr&cted  from  all  parts  for  the  bencHt  of  employ- 
ment,  and  obliged,  as  a  temporor)'  rt'Bort»  to  crowd  tugciher  into  &nch 
dwellings  as  the  neighlKjurhuod  aOi>rded ;  often  two  families  into  one 
l}ouse;  othera  into  cellars  or  very  »mall  dwellings:  eventuollv,  as  the 
works  became  e&ta))li&hed,  either  the  proprietor  or  some  neighbour  would 
probably  see  it  advantageous  to  build  a  few  cottajrca;  these  were  often 
of  llie  worst  description;  in  such  case  the  prevailing  cunsideraiion  woa 
not  how  to  promote  the  liealih  and  comfort  of  ihe  occupants,  but  how 
many  cottages  could  be  built  upon  the  smallest  space  of  ground  and  nt 
the  least  possible  cost.  We  find  many  built  back  to  back,  a  most 
objectionable  form,  as  precluding  the  possibility  of  any  outlet  liehind. 

"  People  brought  together  as  these  were  for  a  living,  had  no  altcrnaiive 
but  to  occupy  such  dwelling*.  Whatever  the  weekly  income,  ihc  wife 
could  never  mskc  such  a  houec  comlbrtuble;  she  had  only  one  room  m 
which  to  do  all  her  work;  it  may  he  readily  tuppveed  the  husband 
would  nut  always  Hnd  the  comfort  he  wished  in  such  a  home.  The 
public-house  would  tlien  be  his  only  report.  But  here  (he  evil  docs  not 
end ;  the  children  brought  up  in  such  dwellings  knew  no  belter  uccom- 
mudution  than  such  afforded,  nor  had  they  any  opportunities  of  Rceing 
better  domestic  management.  Few  of  the  parents  in  these  parts  hiivc 
ever  lived  as  domestic  servants,  so  that  it  becomes  uu  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  major  part  should  have  so  little  knowledge  of  improving  their 
social  condition  even  when  the  pecuniary  means  are  within  their  reach. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  the  introduction  of  manufactures  is  not  justly 
chargeable  with  producing  the  whole  of  this  evil.  About  this  time  the 
old  Poor  Law  was  exercising  a  very  pernicious  induence  upon  the 
labouring  classes,  by  means  of  inducing  both  the  landowners  and  farmers 
to  discourage  cottage  property  for  fear  the  inmates  sliould  gain  parish 
settlements. 

**  Cottages  were  forbidden  to  be  built ;  some  pulled  down  when  empty, 
and  others  fell  to  decay  for  wnnt  of  repair;  poor  people  were  banislicd 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  agricultural  districts  on  account  of  the 
burden  of  parish  settlements;  even  in  this  county  I  saw  the  ruins  of 
two  cottage:!,  which  I  was  informed  were  the  two  last  cottages  in  the 
parish. 

"  Under  such  depressing  causes  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  ul  that  we 
frequently  received  families  into  our  employ  who  did  not  know  how  to 
conduct  (with  propriety)  a  decent  cottage  in  such  a  manner  as  to  conduce 
either  to  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  inmates. 

'*  AboTit  twelve  years  ago  we  hnd  occasion  to  introduce  a  consideniblc 
iniinber  of  families  into  some  new  houaei^ ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
a  most  malignant  fever  broke  out  amongst  them,  and  wei.t  from  house 
to  house,  till  we  became  seriously  ulnrnicd  for  the  safety  of  the  whole 
^•ftlablishment.  W^e  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  bouses 
where  the  fever  first  appeared,  and  found  that  from  the  luw  hnbiis  of 
the  occupants,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  proper  decencies  of  life,  the 
cottages  were  in  so  Rlthy  a  state  that  it  was  apparent  we  shnnld  nut  long 
be  free  from  a  recurrence  of  the  same  evil  uideas  wc  look  some  active 
means  to  effect  a  change  in  the  habits  of  these  people, 

*'  Alihough  we  felt  very  unwilling  tu  du  anyihiug  which  appeared,  to 
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%ith  tlie  domtttic  nnaagemcnt  of  our  WOTkp0o|4e,  still  the 
of  the  c»*c  Ai  the  time  aeenttd  to  wsmnA  nich  a  Mrp.  We 
ordered  an  examinsUoa  of  ererr  oottAge  in  our  portrwion, 
as  regarded  cleanliness  and  vcutilaiiuni  u  well  aa  bedding  and 
furnitore. 

"  The  sCriking  difference  eihibited  in  ibc  alale  of  ibeie  eonaffci* 
tlie   neatness   and   cleanneaa  uf  aome,    the    gross   negk  -  rs, 

appearing  to  have  no  relatiuu  to  the  amount  of  income,  •  ui 

that  an  ac -asioiiul  rcjietitiun  of  theae  visits  would  be  essential  iu  otdei 
tu  effrct  any  permanent  improTcmcnt  amongst  them. 

"  These  periodical  visit*  have  now  been  continued  through  a  aerira  of 
years;  and  as  nu  invidious  distinction  or  fieleclion  was  ever  made,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  intrusion  ;  a  week  or 
two  of  notice  being  mo«th'  eiven,  a  laudable  degree  of  emulation  his 
l)ecn  excited  as  tu  whose  houpe  bedding  and  farniture  should  be  /bund 
in  the  beat  unlet ;  my  brother  or  myself  have  occasionallr  jouicd  in 
these  visits.  By  these  means  wc  were  made  acquainted  with  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  tlie  vuriuus  families  in  our  employ.  Having  had  such 
opportunity  of  observing  ilic  great  inconvenience  arising  Irom  small 
dwellings  where  the  families  were  large,  both  as  regards  bed-rooms  and 
living-rooms,  few  cottages  having  mure  than  two  bed-rooms;  and  where 
there  were  children  or  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  the  indelicacy  of  this 
arrangement  was  appnrent ;  «e  therefore  concludctl  to  build  larger 
cottages,  and  mnke  them  with  three  bed-rooms  in  each.  These  bouses 
were  suught  after  with  the  grenicst  avidity*  and  families  nllownd  to 
remove  tu  them  as  an  especial  favour  ;  the  increase  rent  of  1;.  to  l.c.  6'/. 
per  week  was  a  small  con»idL'Tation  in  regard  to  the  additional  comfort 
atforded  to  a  family  where  the  income  was  from  24f.  to  oOr.  or  GCU, 
per  week,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  families  employed  in  manu- 
factories." 

But  I  am  enabled  to  adduce  evidence  showing  that  by  struc- 
tural improvements  of  ihe  places  of  work  as  well  a*  of  abode 
which  present  the  bouniy  on  and  security  for  future  adoption,  con- 
st iltitcd  by  experience  of  pecuniary  saving,  the  health  of  the  manu- 
fticturing  workpeople,  now  amongst  the  Touest,  may  be  advanced 
to  the  average  of  health  enjoyed  by  any  other  class. 

On  my  return  from  Glasgow,  I  proceeded  to  visit  and  examine 
the  cotton  m  mufactory  and  niachine-making  works  creeled  ami 
carrietl  on  under  the  directions  of  Mr.  James  Smith,  of  Deanston, 
near  Stirling,  the  inventor  of  the  subsoil  jdough,  to  whoso  valuable 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  drainage  I  have  already  made  reference. 

The  principle  of  the  improvement  of  places  of  work,  which  cati- 
stituted  the  chief  object  of  attention  at  Deanston,  was  the  erection 
of  nmnufaetories  in  one  large  flat  or  ground  floor,  instead,  of  story 
piK^  upon  story  as  in  the  old  mode. 

Mr.  Smith  had  coustrucleil  a  new  department  of  the  cotton- 
mill  in  one  room  or  flat,  which  covered  about  half  an  acre  of 
ground.  The  roof  was  composed  of  groined  arches  in  divisional 
st^uares  of  33  feel  G  inches,  8Up])orled  on  cast-iron  columns,  nbich 
wepo  hollow,  and  through  which   the  drainage  of  the  roof  was 
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effected.  In  order  to  render  the  roof  of  the  building  water-tight, 
the  outer  superticies  of  the  arches  were  covered  with  a  cont  of 
common  plaster,  over  which,  when  dried,  was  laid  a  coatitiw  of 
coal  tar,  boiled  to  a  pitchy  consistence,  and  mixed  with  sand, 
laid  on  to  a  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  Over  this  was 
laid  a  surface  of  from  12  to  16  inches  of  garden-soil,  which  pre- 
vents the  injurious  effects  on  tlie  pitch  of  the  frost  In  winter,  and 
tlic  sun  in  summer. 

The  height  of  this  large  room  was  1*2  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
spring  of  the  arches,  and  six  feet  rib*?,  giving  a  height  to  the  room 
in  which  the  operatives  wt^re  engaged  of  18  feet.  The  height  of 
the  ordinary  rooms  in  which  the  workpeople  in  mannfactories  are 
engaged  is  not  more  than  from  9  to  1 1  feet.  Hiis  restricted 
space  arises  from  various  points  of  economy  (now  considered  to 
be  mistaken)  in  the  old  modes  of  constructing  manufactorie8» 
which  were  first  erected  in  towns  where  land  was  dear,  nnd  in 
times  when  the  immediate  economy  of  capital  was  of  more  pressing 
importanre.  The  adverse  consequences  to  the  operatives  are 
the  restriction  of  apace  for  air;  that  the  heat  and  effluvia  of  the 
lower  rooms  are  communicated  to  the  rooms  abo^e  ;  and  that  the 
diffic»ilty  of  ventilating  diem  is  exceedingly  great,  especially  in  the 
wide  rooms,  where  it  is  found  to  be  practically  extremely  diificult 
to  get  a  current  of  fresh  air  to  pass  through  tite  centre.  The  like 
difliculties  have  been  heretofore  experienced  in  respect  to  the  ven- 
tilation of  large  sliips.  ^Ffaere  is  a&o  in  the  nulls  of  the  old  eon- 
strviction  the  additional  fatigue  of  ascending  and  descending  to  tho 
higher  rooms,  and  carrying  material.  To  avoid  this,  in  some 
instances,  machinery  is  resorted  to. 

'The  ventilation  through  the  side  windows  of  large  rooms  is 
generally  found  to  bo  imperfect  and  inconvenient  in  many  of  the 
procesaes,  and  annoying  to  the  workpeople  from  the  inilux  of  the 
air  in  strong  currents.  The  arrangements  for  ventilation  through 
the  roof  of  this  room  apfieared  to  be  highly  advantageous.  Tne 
hght  was  brought  in  from  above,  through  openings  eight  feel  in 
diameter  at  the  top  of  each  groin,  surmounte<l  by  domes  or  cones 
of  glass,  at  the  apex  of  which  there  were  openings  of  abotit  10 
incites  in  diameter,  with  covers  that  could  be  opened  or  shut  at 
pleasure,  to  admit  of  ventilation.  The  better  distribution  of  the 
ligl  I  for  the  work  from  these  openings  was  one  advantage  they 
appeared  to  possess  over  the  ordinary  mode  of  getting  light  from 
BiOe  windows. 

The  chief  arrangement!*  from  below  for  ventilation  were  made 
by  tunnels  10  feet  distance  from  each  other,  carried  across  and 
underneuth  the  flottr  of  tho  building,  and  terminating  in  the  open 
air  on  eitlier  side.  The  covers  of  these  tunnels  were  per- 
forated with  holes  of  about  an  inch  in  diameter  and  \'2  niches 
apart,  disposed  through  the  floor  so  as  to  occasion  a  wide  and 
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umform  distribution  of  frc^h  air  throughout  the  whole  bull 
on  liie  same  principle  aa  thai  adopted  for  the  admission  of  fr 
air  through  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons.     In  winter  ti 
tlie  fresh  air  admitted  was  warmed  on  the  same  principh 
pipes  of  hot  water,  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  of  tlie  admissis 
of  currents  of  cold  air.     The  whole  building  was,  from  its  size 
arrangements,  kept  at  a  steady  temperature,  and  ap|>fare<l  lo 
leas   susceptible  than   other  buildings  lo  atmosplieric  influence. 
The  shaftings  for  the  conveyance  of  the  power  were  carried  throu  ' 
the  tunnels,  and  straps  or  belts  from  the  shafts  rise  through  t) 
cover  of  the  tunnels,  and,  by  tlieir  motion,  aid  in  promoting 
circulation  of  the  air.     The  possibility  of  fatal  accidents  from 
persons  boiiig  caught  by  tlie  straps  and  wound  round  tlie  sliaft*.  w, 
ny  tliis  arrangement  entirely  prevented.     'Vhe  tunnelling  under  tlii 
arrangement  constituted  a  boxing  otT  of  the  whole  of  the  sliadiuj 
AnotJier  advantage  from  the  removal  of  tiie  driving-straps  fromaboi 
was  that  the  view  over  the  whole  room  was  entirely  iinimpeded. 

Another  structural  improvement  was  in  the  use  of  a  ihin  flonri 
of  wood  over  the  solid  base  of  stone  floors,    llie  floor  so  arrano 
affords  the  solidity  of  tlie  stone  floor,  and  inconsider;' 
combustion^  whilst  the  advantages  of  the  wooden  ^' 
workers  were  a  diminution  of  swelled  ancles  and  rheumatic 
tions  of  the  joints,  often  produced  by  working  bare-footod  on 
iloorH. 

lliere  were  no  entries  made  from  which  I  conld  obtain 
parison  an  account  of  tlie  amount  of  sickness  experioDi 
workj)eople  in  this  new  room,  but  it  was  obvioiw  that  the  impratr- 
ment  must  be  considerable,  and  it  was  attested  by  the  rosy  ai 
fn?sh  countenances  of  the  females  and  of  the  workpeople  gene 
A  considerable  improvement  was  manifest  in  the  health  of 
workpeople  who  had  previously  worked  in  tiio  older  and  les 
cious  rooms. 

The  improvement  of  die  place  of  work  was  combined 
improvements  in  the  residences  of  the  workpeople.  About  oi 
half  of  tJie  hands  employed  in  die  mills  resided  in  liousos  near  lJ 
works,  wliich  were  well  drained ;  the  ashes  and  otlier  reftise  was 
cleared  away  from  the  village  every  morning  between  six  and  seven 
o'(dock,  nnd  carried  to  a  general  dungstcad  at  a  distance,  for  lue 
on  their  gardens.  On  inquiry  as  to  the  state  of  the  ho;i'' 
workpeople  living  in  these  improved  tenements,  it  ap|»' 
tiioy  had  not  one-half  tiie  amount  of  sickness  e\j><-! 
rest  of  the  w'ork]»)ople  whoLved  in  die  common  ill-n^ 
about  a  mile  distance.  Tlio  whole  population  had  fewer 
titan  any  otiier  class  of  tlie  population  in  the  surromuliug  coi 
tln'v  presenteil  fewer  rases  of  iheumatism,  and  there  wore 
liseaaes  amongst  diem :  tlieir  genend  health  was  d 
t)  that  of  the  adjacent  agricultural  population. 
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The  chief  advantages  of  the  improved  arrangements  of  ihe 
places  of  work  were,  on  the  side  of  the  workpeople,  improved 
health  ;  security  for  females  and  for  the  young  against  the  dangei-a 
of  fatal  accidents,  and  leas  fatigue  in  the  execution  of  the  snme 
amount  of  work.  Bui  beyond  these  the  arrangement  of  the  work 
in  one  room  had  moral  advantages  of  high  value.  Ti»e  bad  man- 
ners  and  immoralities  complained  of  as  attendant  on  assemblages 
of  worki)eople  of  both  sexes  in  manufactories,  generally  occur, 
as  may  be  cxpcclcd,  in  small  rooms  and  places  where  few  ara 
employed,  and  that  are  5eclude<l  from  superior  insjwction  and 
from  common  observation.  But  whilst  employed  in  this  one  large 
room,  the  young  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  old  ;  the  children 
are  in  many  instances  under  the  inspection  of  parents,  and  all 
under  tiie  observation  of  the  whole  body  of  workers,  and  under 
the  inspection  of  the  employer.  It  was  observed  that  the  moral 
condition  of  the  females  in  this  room  stood  comparatively  high. 
Jt  would  scarcely  be  practicable  to  discriminate  the  moral  effects 
arising  from  one  cause  where  se^'eral  are  in  operation  ;  but 
it  was  state<!  by  ministers  that  there  were  fewer  cases  of  illegiti- 
macy and  less  vice  observable  among  the  population  engaged  in 
this  manufactory  than  amongst  the  surrounding  popidatiou  of  the 
lalwuring  class.  The  comparative  circumstances  of  that  popula- 
tion were  such  as,  when  examined,  would  establish  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  bo  so. 

llxe  first  expense  of  such  a  building  is  higher  than  a  manufac- 
tory of  the  old  construction  ;  but  it  appeared  to  possess  counter- 
vailing economical  advantages  to  the  capitalist,  the  chief  of  which 
arc, — thin  same  facility  of  constant  general  supervision,  the  increase 
of  the  certainty  of  superintendence,  and  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
bers of  subordinate  managers,  the  iucrea<io  of  efficiency  of  manage- 
ment, and  a  diminution  of  its  expense.  Another  advantage  arose 
to  the  manufacturer  in  the  superior  action  of  the  machinery. 
In  mills  of  the  ordinary  construction  the  machinery  is  fr(>qiiently 
deranged  in  its  structure,  and  put  out  of  order  by  the  yielding  and 
unsteadiness  of  the  upper  floors.  The  macliinery  erected  on  the 
ground  iloor  has  a  lirm  basis,  and  a  steady  and  more  durable  action. 
The  other  advantages  presented  were,  tlie  saving  of  labour  in  trans- 
p*jrting  ihe  material  from  one  process  to  another,  a  labour  which  is 
oiten  considerable  in  expense,  as  well  as  in  inconvenience,  in  liflins 
'it  into  the  higher  rooms;  the  reduction  of  the  hazard  of  fire,  anu 
OOtwequently  in  expense  of  insurance  against  it.  as  fire  could 
flcarcely  take  place,  and  certainly  could  not  rapidly  extend  in  a 
manufactory  so  const nicti-*tl.  These  several  sources  of  economy 
Wr.  Smith  calculated  would  more  than  compensate  for  any 
increase  of  ground-rent,  even  if  the  building  were  erected  on  land 
costin?  lOOCV.  per  acre.  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Leeds,  on  consulting 
mth   Mr.   Smith,  has  constructed  a  new   manufactory  (on   the 
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principle  of  that  in  Deanston)  in  Leeds,  where  ground  ia  valuable. 
This  manufactory  covers  more  than  two  acres  of  ground,  and  is 
reported  to  be  eminently  successful.  Power  looms  are  frequently 
arranged  in  buildings  of  one  story,  and  I  was  informed  of  another 
manufactory  in  Lancashire,  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Messn. 
Mar^hulU,  built  on  one  floor,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  possess  tlie 
arrangements  for  ventilation  and  warming,  and  the  other  arrange- 
ments necessary  to  the  complete  action  of  a  place  of  work  on  the 
plan  of  that  at  Deaaston. 

Mr.  Smith  considered  that  the  principle  of  arrangement  for 
superior  inspection  and  management  of  a  manufactory  was  equally 
applicable  to  agricultural  operations,  and  that  it  would  be  pro- 
portionately advantageous  in  the  superior  ventilation  and  equaiify 
of  temperature  for  cattle^  in  the  avoidance  of  labour  and  wet  and 
cold,  in  removing  from  one  small  separate  building  to  another,  and 
in  the  transport  of  produce,  to  have  all  under  one  large  roof, 
where  the  whole  direction  and  inspection  of  the  homestead  farming 
operations  are  brought  under  one  view. 

Of  the  manufacturing  advantages  of  such  arrangements  I  hare 
had  strong  testimony  :  of  the  advantages  of  such  arrangements  to 
the  health  ancl  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  workpeople,  I 
could  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  1  feel  confident  that 
the  more  closely  it  is  examined,  the  more  clearly  will  the  coinci- 
dence which  1  have  endeavoured  to  trace,  of  pecuniary  interest 
with  the  health  and  the  highest  physical  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  lowcntof  the  labouring  classes,  bo  established.  Mr.  Smith 
avowed  liis  confidence  in  this  coincidence  from  his  own  e.\j)erience 
and  observation  as  a  practical  principle.  The  improved  health 
of  the  work[)eople  was  attended  by  more  energy  and  better 
labour;  by  less  of  lassitude  and  waste  from  relaxed  attention; 
by  fewer  interruptions  from  sickness,  and  fewer  spare  hands  to 
ensure  the  completion  of  work.  Under  the  persuasion  of  the 
coincidence  of  interest,  he  had  endeavoured  to  direct  the  structural 
alterations  to  the  promotion  of  the  health  of  the  work|>eop]e;  he 
believed  they  might  be  advantageously  carried  further,  and  had  it 
in  contomplation  to  make  arrangements  to  promote  habitual 
bathing  amongst  them.  He  had,  moreover,  retained  the  services 
of  a  medical  gentleman  to  inspect  the  workpeople  from  time  to 
time,  and  give  them  timely  advice,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  pre- 
vent disease.  He  agreed,  and  bad  long  considered,  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  masters  of  Britain  '*  entirely  to  extirpate  ex- 
cessive and  habitual  drinking.  We  never,"  said  he,  '*  permit  a 
man  to  come  near  the  works  who  is  in  the  slightest  degree  intoxi- 
cated, and  never  permit  any  one  to  be  absent  one  day  drinking. 
You  never  can  be  well  or  cheaply  served  by  a  dissipated  worK- 
mau.  The  most  skilful  workman,  tlie  man  whose  services  I  can 
tho  least  spare,  must,  if  he  takes  to  drinking,  leave  the  place.  It  may 
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orrasion  immediate  inconvenience  and  even  immediate  loss,  but  if 
the  rule  be  stttadily  applied,  it  will  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
the  profit  of  the  master  as  well  a**  of  the  man." 

The  importance  of  siich  beneticent  influence  on  ilie  heallb,  the 
moral  condition  and  ros|>ectabiliiy  of  the  labouring  claaaes,  is  ho 
little  understood,  that  I  hcg  leave  to  submit  further  illuatrationa 
of  the  value  of — 


Tlie  Etrtployen  Influence  on  the  Sobriety  and  Health  of  Work- 
people by  mode\  of  Payment  which  do  not  lead  to  Tempta- 
tions to  Intemperance. 

'Ilie  j)owcr  [)Ossessed  by  extensive  omployera  of  labour  to 
infiuenco  beneficially  their  labourers,  is  not  however  confined  to 
those  who  stand  in  the  combined  relation  of  employer  and  landlord. 
In  the  course  of  another  inquiry  as  to  the  means  of  preventing 
crime,  it  appeared  that  a  large  class  of  crimes  and  disorders  arose 
from  drunkenness.  On  carrying  the  inquiry  back  into  the  causes 
out  of  which  the  drunkenness  arose,  they  appeare<l  to  be  ex- 
tensively removable,  and  that  by  the  employers  of  labour.  The 
important  influences  that  belong  to  this  position  will  be  displayed 
in  the  effects  of  alterations  in  detail  in  one  point  of  management, 
namely,  the  mode  of  paying  wages.  The  direct  sanitary  effects 
may  be  be&t  displayed  in  the  Ibllowing  evidence  of  Mr.  Lomax, 
an  arniy  pensioner^  which  has  been  corroborated  by  superior 
officers : — 

"When  r  was  in  the  Life  Guards,  14  or  16  years  ago,  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  ill  liealth  prevalent  amongst  them.  Before  that  time  the 
men  received  part  of  their  pay  weekly,  namely,  7».  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  ^Vilh  this  Is.  they  had  to  provide  the  fond  which  they  required, 
except  their  dinner.  The  ration  for  dinner  was  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  uncooked  meat,  n  pound  of  potatoes  or  vegetables,  and  a  pound 
of  Hrend.  It  was  found,  however,  that  many  of  the  men  fipeiit  the  whole 
of  the  Is.  in  a  single  day  in  drink  or  dissipation.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  week  the  men  would  he  on^hat  was  called  the  crib-bite,  that  is, 
living  only  on  their  dinner  rations.  I  knew  many  of  the  men  who 
4rooped  under  this  system,  partly  from  the  excess  of  drinking  or  dissi- 
^'  on,  and  pnrtly  from  the  privation  of  the  necessaries  of  hie  and  the 
k  they  had  to  undergo.  This,  again,  led  them  to  much  temptation. 
If  anything  was  lost  it  was  amongst  this  class  of  men  that  we  looked  for 
it.  The  crime-book  would  speak  as  to  the  funlier  bad  consequeoccs  of 
these  hu.bits. 

"The  plan  was  then  tried  of  paying  the  men  1^.  each  day.  Over 
ftnd  above  that  the  men  were  provided  with  coffee.  It  was  universally 
feU  that  thi.s  change  was  highly  beneticial  to  their  heaUh,  and  it  stopped 
the  dissipation,  and  the  cunscquences  of  the  dissipatiuu." 

The  incapacity  to  apportion  their  moans  for  temperate  con- 
[1.]  s 
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sumption  (which  is  not  however  confined  to  the  working  classes)  is 
extensively  shown  in  the  mismanagement  of  the  means  for  pro- 
curing food.  It  is  a  subject  of  complaint  which  frequently  appears 
in  the  reports,  that  tlie  ignorance  of  domestic  economy  leads  to 
ill  health,  by  the  purchase  of  unsuitable  and,  and  at  the  same 
time,  expensive  food.  We  have  been  frequently  besought  to  obtain 
and  pronmlgate,  for  popular  information,  instructions  in  frugal 
cookery,  and  the  management  of  supplies.  It  is  observed  by  JWr. 
5rfZirtfr,  the  governor  of  the  Glasgow  bridewell,  where  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  prisoners  in  health  and  increased  strength  is  on 
average  only  2Ja.  per  diem,  that 

"  Tlie  regularity  of  diet  in  the  prisons  here  is  of  vast  importance,  both 
as  to  the  quantity  and  the  time  of  serving  it  up.  If  the  same  persons 
were  to  get  the  same  amount  of  food  for  a  whole  week,  or  for  a  less  time, 
at  their  own  discretion,  they  would  suffer  from  surfeit  at  one  time,  snd 
from  long  fasting  at  another.  Irregularity  of  diet  is  one  of  the  moit 
fruitful  sources  of  disease  that  occur  in  civihzed  life." 

In  further  illustration  of  the  beneficial  influence  wluch  em- 
ployers may  otlen  exercise  to  assail  such  vices  by  regulations  in 
detail,  I  cite  the  following  instances  from  a  communication  I  hai-e 
received  from  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  the  inspector  of  stamping  ma- 
chinery for  the  Government : — 

"  During  a  period  of  nine  years  (from  1818  to  1827)  I  was  engaged 
in  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  largest  works  in  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham, consisting  of  twodistinct  mills,  one  employed  in  rolling  copper 
for  the  use  of  braziers  and  shipwrights,  and  the  other  in  rolling  silver, 
brass,  and  other  metals.  In  each  mill  there  was  a  set  of  skilled  work- 
men, who  undertook  the  work  at  fixed  prices,  and  who  themielves 
employed  numerous  assistants  at  weekly  wages. 

*'  Owing  to  (Ufllculties  in  tlie  way  of  making  up  the  accounts  at  short 
intervals,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  master  to  advance  weekly  to  each 
workman  in  the  silver  mill  a  fixed  sum  of  money  (besides  advancing  s 
sum  to  2)ay  the  assistants  with).  The  accounts  were  made  up  annualiy, 
and  the  balances  due  to  the  several  workmen  then  paid.  The  paymentSt 
both  weekly  and  annually,  were  almost  always  made  not  to  the  men  but 
to  their  wives.  The  earnings  of  the  men  were  considerable,  varying  from 
80/.  to  180/.  a-ycar.  The  men  were,  almost  without  exception,  highly 
respectable  in  their  stations,  their  families  were  well  provided  for,  their 
homes  cleanly  and  not  without  pretensions  to  bome  degree  of  elegance^ 
and  their  children  pent  to  school  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  parents. 
Some  of  them  had  made  considerable  accumulations  of  money,  and  even 
become  proprietors  of  houses  and  land.  The  workmen  employed  in  the 
copper  mill,  on  tlie  contrary,  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  the  full 
amount  of  their  earnings  at  the  end  of  each  week,  and,  after  paying  their 
assistants,  to  divide  the  suq)lus.  These  men  were  much  addicted  to 
drinking  and  feasting  at  the  alehouse ;  and,  although  their  ea]*ning8  were 
nearly  as  great  as  tliosc  of  the  other  men,  tlieir  families  were  in  wretched- 
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itid  tlieir  ^  ' '       '  '■>  ejcc  gut  a  ^lender  v'  '  liing 

and  other  labon*  There  were  nUo  ,»-'  .  yej 

M  mil'  ■  13,  at  rejfulftr  find  good  wccuij  «i;|^t*.     Thfsr 

meu  >>  i^xcepLiun,  eicatly  und  rosprcinble,  Bnd  their 

familicsi  mvU  pitividirU  iui.  About  the  year  18213  the  inconvenience  qdcI 
luinuyancc,  and  ]ob8,  which  aruse  from  ihc.  unsteady  liHbittt  oftlic  sccund 
set  of  iiicn,  led  me  Ui  inquire  into  the  cauacg  of  their  inferiority  to  the 
others,  and  I  was  R(v)n  led  to  attribute  much  of  the  evil  to  the  great 
irregularity  iu  the  omotint  of  ibeir  weekly  uiooines,  which  varied  fruiB 
about  IO.f.  to  4/.  4*.  jier  man. 

" TTic  eftccti  were  na  follows: — The  ruen  were  reckless,  trusting  to 
their  luck  to  get  '  good  work/  i,  c,  that  which  bears  a  high  unce  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  required  labour.  They  were  enabled  to  aeccive  ineit 
wives  as  to  the  amount  of  money  obtained.  They  learned  the  minimum 
with  which  their  wives  could  contrive  to  keep  bou&e,  and,  having  learned 
tl.  they  endeavoured  to  ret/iin  all  above  this  minimum  for  their  own 
gratil'icutiona.  Their  wives,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  picked 
their  |xickcts^  opened  their  drawers,  &c.,  in  scnrch  of  money  believed  to 
be  hidden.  Their  wives  actually  desired  that  their  husbands  might  get 
dniiik  on  Saturday  night,  because  they  could  the  more  easily  abstract 
the  money  from  their  persons. 

*'  Upon  the  termination  of  my  inquiries  I  induced  the men^  with  little 
difGculty,  to  receive  their  money  in  the  way  the  uther  meu  did,  viz.,  by 
regular  weekly  advances,  rather  under  their  average  earnings,  with  ft 
quarterly  or  annual  settlement ;  and  I  took  care  that  the  wives  should 
know  ejacily  what  their  husbdiids  would  receive;  and  from  the  day  the 
plan  comnieuccd.a  most  decided  and  permanent  improvement  took  place 
ill  ihe  hniiits  of  tiie  men,  and  in  the  appearance  and  general  Comtbrtaof 
iJxcir  fiiMilics.  One  uf  the  men  commeiicod  saving  money  immediately. 
This  man^s  savings,  as  I  have  lately  been  informed,  now  in  January, 
lft4l,  considerably  exceed  1000/. ;  whereas,  during  the  five  or  six  years 
which  he  pajsacd  iu  the  same  occupation  before  the  change  of  plan,  he 
made  no  aavmg  whatever." 

Another  valuable  example  of  the  easy  means  possessed 
bj  employers  of  preventing  (he  formation  of  hnbits  destructive 
!o  the  health  nnd  ]>fosperity  of  workmen,  i**  set  forth  in  the 
enridencc  of  Mr.  Foter  Fairbairn.  the  extensive  mechanist  of 
Leeds. 

Mr.  Fairbaim  examined. 

**  Yoti  ore  a  mechanist  at  Leeds  ?— I  am. 

"  What  number  of  n»en  do  you  employ  ? — Between  500  and  600. 

"  Have  you  ever  observed  any  eHecls  produced  in  the  habits  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  respect  to  drinking  intoxicating  liquors  by  the  mode 
ID  vhich  ibey  arepaiii  their  wagcb? — Yes,  there  arc  two  modes  in  which 
wa«c&  are  most  frtrpuiitly  paid,  and  both  these  modes  are  prejudicial  in 
ihar  effects.  The  first  ettcct  is  connected  with  the  place  of  payment 
gtr  -  lers  paY  at  the  public-house,  others  pay  the  mtn  at  the 
use  after  the  work  is  completed.     The  cflects  produced  by 
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pBymcnt,  al  the  puhlic-housc  are  lo  ol)ligc  the  workman  lo  drink.  He  it 
Kept  waiting  in  the  public-liuusc  during  a  long  time,  vaniiig  from  two  lo 
t)ire<r  hours,  sometimes  ns  much  rb  five  houra.  The  workraan  caunoi 
remiiin  in  the  house  without  drinking,  even  if  he  were  alone,  as  he  tnuat 
Imake  some  return  to  the  landlord  for  ihe  use  of  the  room.     But  the 

Kyment  of  a  number  of  men  occupies  lime  in  proportion  lo  iheir  num- 
IB.  We  find  that  to  pay  our  own  men  in  the  mo*t  rapid  way  requires 
from  two  to  three  hours.  The  assembled  workmen,  of  course,  stimulaw 
each  other  to  drink.  Out  of  100  men,  all  of  whom  will,  probably,  hare 
taken  their  cjuarl  of  porter  or  ale,  above  a  third  will  go  home  in  a  state 
■of  drunkcnneah — of  drunkenness  to  the  extent  of  imbecility.  The  evil  is 
iBot  confined  to  the  men;  the  destructive  habit  is  propagated  in  their 
tfamiliefl.  At  eacli  public-house  a  projiortion  of  the  poor  women,  thdr 
wives,  ivttend.  According  to  my  owij  observation,  full  10  per  cent,  of 
itlie  men  have  their  wives  and  children  in  attendance  at  tbcpublic-hoiisc. 
\  The  poor  women  have  no  other  nioHc  of  getting  mnney  to  market  with 
jOn  tlie  Saturday  night  than  attending  at  llie  public-lioubc  lo  get  it  from 
I  llieir  husbands.  They  may  have  children  whom  they  cannot  leave  at 
'home,  and  these  they  bring  with  them.  The  wives  arc  thus  led  to 
^drink'i  and  they  and  their  children  arc  made  partakers  at  tlie  ^'cncs  of 
(drunkenness  and  riot  ;  for  there  are  not  unfrequcntly  quorrclB  leading  to 
'fights  between  the  workmen  when  intoxicated. 

"  Do  not  these  late  hours,  consequent  on  such  a  mode  of  payment, 
also  lead  them  to  the  inferior  markets,  and  prejudice  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy of  the  labourer's  household  ? — Yea,  they  have  the   less  money  to 
Eurchase  with,  nnd  must  purchase  au  inferior  quality  of  provisions.     I 
ave  obaervcd  thai  they  do  so.     They  are  driven  to  the  inferior  shop- 
kecpcrs  who  keep  o])en  lute ;  and  they  are  also  driven  to  make  pUTrlukscs 
on  the  Sunday  morning.     It  is  only  the  inferior  shopkeepers  i>r  huckslcTB 
vho  will  sell  on  the  Sunday  morning,  and  they  sell  an  inferiot  com- 
modity at  a  higher  price.     Then  the  Sunday  morning  is  thu-  ' ; 
'  the  husband,  and  sometimes  the  wife,  is  kept  in  a  state  of  I'cvt^ 
ment  by  the  previous  iiighl's  debauch :  they  are  kept  in  n  atate  ui  uIUi 
Bnd  disorder;  even  the  face  is  unwashed  ;  no  clean  clothes  iire  put  on, 
aiul  there  is  no  ehurch  attendance,  and  no  decency.     Indeed,  by  the 
'  pressure  of  tlie  wants  created  by  habits  of  drinking,  there  is  soon  do 
means  to  purchase  cleaTt  or  respectable  clothes,  and   lastly,  nn  desire  to 
purchase  them.     The  man,  instead  of  cleaning  himself,  and  appcstring 
at  church  on  the  Sunday,  or  walking  out  with  his  family  on  the  Sunday 
afternoon  in  a  respectable  condition,  remains  at  home  in  HlUi,  and  in  a 
>  filthy  hovel.     Of  course  there  are  no  contributions  to  sick-clubs  under 
^fuch  circumstances;  and  if  the  workman  hiui  l>cen  previously  led  to  join 
:  ft  club,  he  is  almost  always  in  arrear  with  hif*  contributions,  and  is  ulti- 
Rnately  expelled.     On  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  lo  which  ^     '   '    '^■« 
{.prcdis{)osc  him,  there  is  nothing  but  the  most  abject  and  cunt  :• 
iluLionand   pnupcrinm.     I  have  served  the  office  of  church  J 
(Dvcrscer  in   Leeds  three  yeaiit,  and,  having  attended  tlie  wc  1 
whrrr  appliriitions  tor  relief  are  made,  I  have  seen  tliC  end  -  -                ;i 
of  circnmitiinrcs  in  the  applications  for  relief  from  parties  wl 
Mfektv  been  in  the  ii^ceipt  iT  grvid  and  sufficient  wnges  (ami  ivcu  iu};h 
^^Hp9  to  have  prr:vcnicd  such  a|iplications.     I  have  observed  the  whole 
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train  of  tliese  oonsequeucea  in  several  large  works  in  London  «•  well  as 
in  chis  town. 

"  An  there  not  consequences  too  to  the  employers  themselves,  ai  well 
as  to  the  rute-pttyers,  in  connexion  with  the  habits  of  labourers  thus 
created  ? — One  consequence  of  these  habits  ia  the  loss  of  lime  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  tlieweek,  and  the  compariuive  inclBciency  of  the  workmen 
when  they  do  come.  The  workman  who  hna  been  absent  from  drunkenneaa 
comes  to  his  work  puU-,  emaciated,  shattert-d,  and  unnerved.  From  my 
own  obsenation  in  my  own  branch  of  manufacture,  I  should  say  that  the 
quantity  and  quahty  of  the  work  executed  during  the  first  day  or  so  would 
be  alwrnt  one-tlfth  less  than  that  obtainuhle  from  a  steady  and  attentive 
workman. 

"  Tins  deterioration,  then,  in  a  large  number  of  workmen  engaged  in 
a  manufactory,  may  be  noted  as  an  important  item  of  saving  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  provident  manufacturer? — Undoubtedly.  Another  con- 
sidtralion  for  the  master  is  the  fuel  that  such  workmen,'  the  most  idle  and 
dissolute,  are  the  most  discontented,  and  are  always  the  foremost  in  mis- 
chievous strikes  and  combinations. 

"  You  have  spoken  of  the  consequences  of  making  the  public-house  a 
place  of  payment  j  what  are  the  comparative  effects  of  making  the  pay- 
ments at  the  counting-house  ? — A  considerable  reduction  of  the  evil. 
Payments  to  targe  numbers  at  the  counting-house  is  still,  however,  at- 
tended with  much  inconvenience  and  evil.  The  payment  of  the  numl>er 
of  men  employed  at  our  works  (between  five  and  sijc  hundred)  would,  at 
I  have  slated,  occupy  between  two  and  three  hours.  This  mode  of  pay- 
ment, therefore,  implies  the  keeping  of  a  large  crowd  together  during 
that  time.  During  that  time  appointments  arc  made  of  meetings  at 
public-houses  to  drink  that  would  not  otherwise  take  place.  It  also 
generates  discontent :  it  gives  an  opjwriuity,  by  assembling  a  crowd,  for 
Jiny  discontented  or  mischievous  person  to  operate  upon  a  large  mnas  of 
people.  Formerly  the  business  of  my  manufactory,  and  the  welfare  of 
the  workmg  people,  were  very  seriously  interrupted  by  strikes ;  and  I 
could  not  help  observing  the  facilities  which  such  meetings  gave  to  such 
mischievous  persons. 

**  What  is  the  mode  of  payment  which  you  have  adopted  ? — I  send 
the  pay  clerk  Into  each  room  in  the  manufactory  immediately  after  the 
dinner  hour,  and  he  pays  each  man  individually.  Each  man  i»  scarcely 
taken  fronx  his  work  naif  a  minute.  I  may  obser^'c,  that  some  masters, 
to  save  themselves  trouble,  so  as  to  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  getting 
small  change,  will  pay  several  men  together.  This  again  leads  to  the 
public-house,  where  the  men  commonly  go  to  get  change  to  divide  the 
money  amongst  ihemj  I  therefore  avoid  paying  any  two  men  together, 
and  subjecting  them  to  temptation  as  well  as  inconvenience  and  cost. 
Each  of  my  workmen  being  paid  in  the  shop,  without  the  loss  of  a  minute, 
n)ay  go  at  once  directly  home  at  the  time  when  the  work  closes.  He  is 
thus  afforded-  an  opportunity  of  going  at  once  to  the  market  at  an  early 
hour,  and  is  subjected  to  no  factitious  inducements  to  drink,  disorder, 
improvidence,  and  destitution. 

••  What  is  the  average  time  thus  saved  to  each  of  the  550  workmen 
in  your  manufactory,  as  compared  with  the  more  ordinary  mode  of  pay- 
ment ? — About  an  huur  and  a  half,  or  half  the  three  hours  of  payment. 
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**  Then,  by  this  means,  instead  of  bringing  550  persons  to  the  one 
person,  the  pay  clerk,  sendini;  that  one  person  to  the  550  persons,  you 
save  to  them  upwards  of  800  hours  of  inconvenient  waiting? — Just  so. 

"  How  many  persons,  on  the  average,  have  you  absent  from  work  on 
the  Monday  morning  ? — Not  more  than  from  four  to  five,  until  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  on  the  return  to  work  after  dinner  from 
one  to  two  persons. 

*<  That  is  from  one  to  two  persons  the  entire  day  during  the  Monday, 
out  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  workpeople  ? — Yes. 

"  What  number  would  have  been  absent  on  the  Monday  under  the 
ordinary  circumstances  ? — About  30  per  cent.,  or  one-third,  would  be 
drunk  on  the  Saturday  night;  and  full  10  per  cent,  would  not  make 
their  appearance  until  the  Tuesday  morning.  Instead  of  only  two  absent 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  I  should  have  more  than  50  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  more  than  50  families  not  only  distressed  by  what  ib  spent  in 
drink,  but  losing  one-sixth  of  their  earnings,  and  I  as  a  master  losing 
from  their  deteriorated  i*'ork  on  the  days  when  they  do  return.  I  beg 
leave  further  to  observe,  that  mere  education  in  reailing  or  writing,  pre- 
cepts or  preaching,  are  of  very  little  avail  against  the  temptations  to 
drink  held  out  to  working  men ;  and  I  am  confident  that  if  employers 
could  be  made  to  see  and  attenctto  their  mutual  interests,  by  a  little  care 
in  the  removal  of  temptations,  they  might  generally  prevent  the  most 
fruitful  cause  of  disorder,  destitution,  and  pauperism,  at  least  as  exten- 
Bively  as  I  have  prevented  those  consequences  to  my  workmen  and 
their  families  by  the  adoption  of  the  means  I  have  described." 

In  the  course  of  a  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  in  iho  town  of  Lancaster,  received  from  Dr,  De 
Vitrie,  the  effects  of  an  amended  practice  arc  thus  noticed : — 

*'  An  excellent  example  is  shown  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the  wealthy 
manufacturers  and  tradesmen  almost  universally  paying  their  men^ 
weekly  wages  on  a  Friday  evening  (or,  what  is  still  better,  early  on 
Saturday  morning)  instead  of  Saturday,  thus  putting  it  into  the  power  of 
all  to  spend  their  money  to  the  best  advantage  at  Saturday's  market,  and 
obviating  the  great  temptation  which  formerly  existed  of  spending  thrir 
earnings,  or  a  large  pro|)orlion  of  them,  in  the  public-houses  and  beer- 
shops  after  the  termination  of  the  week's  labour.  It  may  be  said  that 
■uch  parties  are  as  likely  to  dissipate  on  a  Friday  as  on  a  Saturday 
evening.  The  propensity  I  grant  may  be  the  same,  but  there  is  no 
intervening  day  of  rest  to  shake  off  the  effects  of  intemperance  and  in- 
dulgence, and  as  workmen  must  resume  their  labours  on  tlie  Saturday, 
hence  it  is  that  such  a  regulation  exercises  not  only  a  aalutary  but  a 
provident  influence. 

The  Rev.  IVlntwell  Elwin  observes — 

"  Where  gain  was  dependant  on  the  growth  of  better  habits,  I  have 
seen,  with  the  agency  of  judicious  individuals,  encouraging  cases  of  com- 
plete reformation :  an  intelligent  engineer  in  this  neighbourhood  was 
about  paying  off  a  man  whose  profligacy  had  left  him  without  a  decent 
corering*  and  who  often  depended  for  his  victuals  upon  the  generosity  of 
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frllovr-workmen.     He  ^cg,(?ed  hard  to  lie  retained,  nid  his  muter 

at  Inst  consented,  on  crmdition  thnt  he  himself  sljould  lay  our.  liis  wages 
for  the  DfJtt  three  mtinths.  He  provided  the  man  with  fl;ood  Mginga, 
aiLovrcd  him  ten,  sugar,  and  bread  and  butter  iiiglit  and  morning ;  mcftt, 
and  either  bread  or  potatoes,  with  a  pint  of  hecr  ever)'  day  for  his  dinner  ; 
and  before  the  nppoiiitcd  time  was  up,  bought  him  with  the  surplus  a 
new  ttuit  of  clothe?.  The  man  was  so  stjnsiljte  of  the  advanlaiie  v(  the 
chan^e^  that  he  became  one  of  ihe  moat  thrifty  and  valuable  workmen  ; 
and  hia  master  has  often  since  tried  the  same  experiment  with  the  same 
success.  If  wc  could  collect  all  the  philanthropy  and  much  of  the  self- 
interesC  of  the  country  into  wise  and  profitable  channels,  we  might,  I 
believe  in  a  twelvemonth,  do  much  towards  regenerating  the  most 
wretched  classes." 

Om*  employer  of  miracrous  labourers  in  a  well-conducted  esta- 
blishniunt  stated  to  me  that  after  long  experience  he  found  it 
V  for  the  protection  of  the  workpeople,  as  well  as  the 

■  uf  the  establishment,  invariably  to  discharge  every  work- 

inan  n ho  was  guilty  of  ilninkenness  ;  and  that  the  first  visible  sign  to 
excite  suspicion  of  the  habits  of  inloxication  was  the  absence  of 
personal  cleanliness,  then  a  pallid  countenance,  on  which  inquiry 
iv  i  *  ■■  Ano'heremployer  of  numerous  labourers.  A/r.  Wdltam 
I  n,  of   Manchester    (tho   brofjier  of  Mr.    Fairhairn,   of 

Leedr.;.  who  has  had  betwi*en  one  and  two  thousand  workpeople 
engaged  in  the  mamifactories  of  machinery  in  tho  firm  of  which  be 
i»  the  first  partner,  stated,  in  answer  to  the  question, — 

•*  WHiat  are  their  habits  in  respect  to  sobriety? — I  may  mention  that 
I  strictly  prohibit  on  my  works  the  use  of  beer  or  fermented  liquors  of 
J  sort,  or  of  tobacco.  I  enforce  the  prohibition  of  fermented  liquors 
Blrougly  that,  if  I  found  any  man  tranBgressin^  the  rule  in  thut  respect, 
I  would  instantly  discharge  him  without  allowmg  him  time  to  put  oo 
his  coat. 

*'  Have  you  any  peculiar  grounds  for  adopting  this  course? — No;  but 
as  respects  myself  I  wish  to  have  an  orderly  set  of  workmen ;  and  in 
~  e  next  place  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  for  the  men 
emselvea  and  for  their  families. 

"  Are  you  aware  that  it  is  a  prevalent  opinion  that  strong  drink  is 
arv  as  a  stimulus  for  the  performance  of  labour? — 1  am  aware 
that  thai  was  a  prevalent  opinion  amongst  employers  of  labour,  but  tt  is 
now  very  generally  abandoned ;  there  are  nevertheless  some  foundries 
in  which  there  is  drinking  throughout  the  works  all  day  long.  It  is  oh- 
vable,  however,  of  die  men  employed  as  workmen,  that  they  do  not 
so  well ;  their  pcrccptiotia  arc  clouded,  and  they  arc  stupified  and 
fy.  1  have  provided  water  for  the  use  of  the  men  in  every  depart- 
of  the  works.  In  summer  time  the  men  engaged  in  the  strongest 
,  such  as  the  strikers  to  the  heavy  forges,  drink  water  very  copioubly. 
eeneral  the  men  who  drink  water  are  really  more  active,  and  do  more 
rk,  and  are  more  heallliv  than  the  workmen  who  drink  fermented 
qnors.  I  observed  on  &  late  journey  to  Constaulincmle  that  the  boat- 
men or  rowers  to  the  caiquea,  who  are  iierbaps  the  ttrst  rowers  in  the 
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world,  driak  nothing  but  wRter;  and  ihey  drink  lliat   protody  ji^M 
the   IkjL  nionlhs  of  the  aummcr.     The  Wtmcu  and  water-CMsiaK^I 
ConBtantinople  are  decidctHv  in  my  opinion  the  finest  men  in  Europe  M 
n^gvrdfe  their  physical  devclopnieot,  and  they  arc  all  water  dnnkcfs : 
ihcy  may  take  a  little  Bherbct,  but  in  other  respccU  are  what  wc  sKoulil 
coll  in  this  coimtr),  tee-totallere. 

"  What  is  their  diet? — Chic6y  bread;  now  nnd  then  a  cucumber, 
with  cherries,  figs,  dates,  mulberries,  or  other  fruits  which  arc  ahundmit 
there;  now  and  then  a  little  tisli. 

•'  Do  they  ever  use  animal  food  ?— Occasionally  I  believe  the  flesh  of 
goats,  but  I  nerer  saw  them  eating  any  other  than  the  diet  I  have  de- 
ecribed. 

**  Did  they  appear  to  eat  more  than  the  European  workmen? — About 
the  same;  if  anything,  more  moderate  as  respects  the  tjuanliiy." 

I  have  collecteil  much  other  inforniatiou  to  ihc  same  cSect. 
In  the  Appendix.  I  have  given,  as  a  contrast,  an  instance  of 
arrungeoienls   which   lend  to  promote  tbe  habit  •)g.  and 

the  consequences,  a  part  of  which  arc  met  and  ti  i  by  th« 

udministrators  of  relief  from  the  poor's  rates,  in  the  &Uupe  of 
claims  to  relief  on  the  ground  of  sickness  and  consequent  de^tu- 
lion;  and  another  part  of  which  fall  as  disorders  and  crimes  to  bo 
encountered  by  the  police. 

I  submit  here  one  important  instance  of  the  exennsc  of  a.  wise 
influence  on  the  habits  of  the  agricultural  population  : — 

In  a  form  of  lease  used  in  leasing  the  Highland  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Svitherland,  which  appears  to  be  ably  devist»d  to  ensure 
progressive  improvement,  care  for  tbe  moral  welfare  of  the  popn- 
lation  is  not  omitted.  The  poverty,  disorder,  and  crime  engen- 
dered by  the  destructive  habit  of  whisky  drinking,  fostered  by  tbe  i 
practice  of  illicit  distillation,  is  enconntcretl  bv  a  clause  winch  I 
prorides  that  if  the  tenant  "distill  whLskey.  or  shall  permit  any 
one  to  distill  whisky,  or  shall  sell  or  permit  the  same  to  be  sold 
on  the  said  premises  hereby  set,  or  on  nny  part  of  the  said  estate, 
or  shall  contravene  any  of  the  rei;ula1ions  the  said  proprietors 
have  established  for  the  management  thereof,  and  that  if  be  or 
they  shall  be  convicted  of  any  of  the  said  offcncesibefor  '  '  nff, 
depute,  or  substitute,  or  any  two  of  his  Majesty's  ji:  ilie 

peace  for  the  said  covmty  ;  then,  in  either  of  these  evenu  vi  •  r  '  . 
this  agreement  shall  be,  ipso  facto,  void  and  null,  and  th  ■  -ua 
tenant  shall  be  fordiwith  removable  by  summary  process  he/bns 
the  judge  ordinary,  whereupon  decree  shall  be  pronotinced  ujkmi 
relevant  proof  of  the  fact.** 

The  lease  ensures  the  improvement  of  the  tenements,  and  pro- 

>ides  that  "  no  earthen  houses  or  huis  are  permitted    lo  be  btiill 

<>n  any  consideration."     The  one  provision  is  the  proper  com- 

I  plflment  of  the  other  ;   and  Mr.   Hill   gives   his  leslimony    lo 

i  tho  excellent  efTecl  which  the  support  given  to  the  law,  and  the 
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prewntion  of  whisky  drinking,  produce   on   ihc  habits  of  the 
pupulatiou. 

Employm  Injlvence  on  the  Health  of  Workpeople  by  the  Pro- 
r  motion  of  I^rtonal  Cleanlijiess, 

f    I  proceed  to  aiioUior  instance  of  the  powor  of  iho  employers  to 
krotect  the  health,  as  well  as  tho  morais  of  their  workpeople,  by 
fcflucncincr  their  habits  of  personal  cloanHnoss. 
W   But  I  shall  first  submit  a  few  instances  of  the  extent  and  preva- 
Bence  ofpersonal  uncleanliiiess  amongst  whole  classes  of  workpeople. 

p  Mr-  John  Kennedy,  in  the  course  of  tlie  examinations  of  sonie 
'Colhers  in  Lancashire,  asked  one  of  them — 

'•  How  often  do  the  drawers  (tliose  employed  in  drawing  coals)  "waah 
jiheir  botli(s? — None  of  the  drawenj  ever  wash  their  bodies.  I  never 
pAfthmybody;  I  let  my  shirt  nib  the  dirt  off;  my  ^hirt  will  fchow  that. 
p  wash  my  neck  and  cars,  mid  face,  of  cuurae. 

I  "  Do  you  think  it  usuul  for  tlie  young  women  (engaged  in  the  collier)-) 
ho  do  the  same  as  you  du? — I  do  not  think  it  is  u^ual  fur  tlie  losses  to 
■ntsU  their  bodies  ;  my  eiMcrs  never  wash  themselves,  and  seeing  is  be- 
Beving  ;  tliey  wush  their  faces,  necks,  and  cars. 

I  **  When  a  collier  is  in  full  dress,  he  has  white  stockings,  and  very  tall 
bhirt  necks,  very  stiffly  starched,  and  ruffles? — ^That  is  very  sure,  sir; 
Bnit  they  never  wash  their  bodies  underneath ;  I  know  that ;  and  their  legs 
pjid  bodies  are  as  black  as  your  hat." 

^£hie  labourer  remembered  that  a  particular  event  took  place  at 
Bner,  "  becau-%  it  wyr^  then  he  washed  bis  feet."  The  effects  of 
these  habits  are  seen  at  the  workhouse  on  almost  every  one  of  the 
jaaupens  admitted.  When  it  is  necessary  to  wash  them  on  their 
Eydmission,  they  usually  manifest  an  extreme  repugnance  to  the 
■npplBs.  Their  common  feelinv  was  expressed  by  one  of  them 
^^pn  he  declared  that  he  considered  it  '*  equal  to  robbing  him  of 
P  great  coat  which  he  had  had  for  some  years."  The  filtliy  con- 
Uition  ill  which  they  are  found  on  admission  into  the  hospitals  in 
vpqiienlly  sufflcient  to  account  for  the  ?tate  of  disease  in  which 
Shcy  appear,  and  the  act  of  cleansing  them  is  itself  tho  most  effi- 
cient cure.  The  out-door  service  of  the  union  medical  officers 
■luidst   such   a   population    is  of^en  most    painful  and   disgust- 

Mr,  /.  F.  Handhij,  medical  officer  of  the  Chipping  Norton 
union,  states  in  his  report — 

"  When  the  small-pox  was  prevalent  in  this  district,  I  attended  a  man, 
poman,  and  five  children,  all  lying  ill  with  the  conHuent  species  of  that 
Ksorder,  in  one  bed-room,  and  having  only  twi)  beds  amongst  them. 
She  walls  of  the  cottage  were  black,  the  sheets  were  black,  and  the  pa- 
ments  themselves  were  blacker  still ;  two  of  the  children  were  nbtjolutely 
sticking  together.     It  was  indeed  a  gloomy  scene.     I  have  relished  many 
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%  biscuit  and  gloss  of  wine  in  Mr.  Grainger's  dissecting-room  when  ten 
dead  bodies  were  lying  on  the  tables  under  dissection,  but  waa  eotireW 
deprived  of  a])petite  during  my  attendance  upon  these  cases.  The  smell 
on  entering  the  apnrtinents  was  exceedingly  nauseous,  and  the  room 
would  not  admit  of  free  ventilation." 

Such  conditions  of  the  population,  of  habitual  personal  and  do- 
mestic filth,  are  not  necessary  to  any  occupation ;  they  are  not  the 
necessary  consequence  of  poverty,  and  are  the  type  of  neglect  and 
indolence ;  tliis  is  proved  by  the  example  of  men  engaged  in  the 
same  occupations  with  improved  liabits.  The  medical  officers  of 
the  Merthyr  Tydvill  union,  in  their  rettirns,  represent  the  heahh 
of  the  colliery  population  to  be  very  good^  a  circumstance  wluch 
is  ascribed  to  their  habitual  cleanliness. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Roberts,  surgeon^  states — 

"  The  colliers  in  our  district  invariably,  on  their  return  from  the  pita 
in  the  evening  to  their  houses,  strip  to  tlie  skin,  and  wash  themselves 
perfectly  clean  in  a  tub  of  lukewarm  water,  and  wipe  with  towels  until 
the  cuticle  is  dry.  The  miners  are  not  so  particular.  I  finnly  believe 
that  the  health  of  other  workmen  employed  generally  about  the  iron- 
works is  nut  so  permanently  good  as  the  colliers;  they,  generaUy  speak- 
ing, not  undergoing  complete  ablution  as  the  colliers  do.  Generally,  the 
colliers  are  quite  free  from  any  cutaneous  disease,  or  at  least  not  so  much 
affected  with  psora,  &c.,  as  the  generality  of  their  fellow-workmen.  Ca- 
taneous  diseases  are  frequent  amongst  children  from  want  of  deanli- 


In  the  places  of  work  where  there  is  the  greatest  need  for  clean- 
liness, in  every  place  whore  there  is  a  steam-engine,  hot  water, 
which  is  commonly  allowed  to  run  waste,  is  already  provided  in 
abundance  for  warm  or  tepid  baths,  not  only  for  the  work]>eopie^ 
but,  where  there  arc  numerous  engines,  for  the  whole  population. 
If  the  same  hot  water  arose  at  tho  same  heat  and  abundanoe 
from  any  natural  spring,  baths  would  be  erected,  and  medical 
treatises  woidd  be  written  in  commendation  of  its  medicinal  virtuea, 
which,  the  better  opinion  appears  now  to  be,  are  ascribable, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  simply  to  the  hot  water,  and  to 
its  application  in  cases  where  it  bad  not  before  been  used.  Hot 
or  tepid  baths  are  deemed  of  more  importance  for  the  labouring 
classes  in  winter  than  are  cold  baths  in  summer,  and  they  might 
be  generally  provided  for  the  working  elates  in  the  manu&cturing 
districts  at  a  cost  utterly  inconsiderable. 

A  few  years  since  a  gentleman,  obsen'ing  some  ditches  in 
London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  City-road,  smoking  with 
clean  hot  water  running  away  from  the  steam-engine  of  a  ma- 
nufactory, directed  attention  to  the  waste,  and  suggested  the 
expediency  of  using  that  water  to  supply  public  warm  or  tepid 
baths.  At\er  a  time  the  suggestion  was  acted  upon  as  a  private 
speculation,  and  large  swiznmiug-baths  wero  constructed^  OMb 
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Irilh  superior  uccomtnodation  and  decorations  at  I*.  ;  another, 
with  less  cosily  fittiiiff»-up,  at  6rf.  tho  batli.  Thei^tf  were 
luxurious  tepid  baths,  kept  at  a  heal  of  B4\      The  example 

ppears  to  havo  boon  followed  in  VVefttminslcr  by  the  establtsh- 
ment  of  fiiruilar  tepid  swimming-baihs,  whore'  only  ^d.  is 
charged  to  persons  of  the  workirig-Llas.s,  As  many  as  2000  and 
00  of  I  his  claas  have  resorted  to  these  baths  in  one  day, 
(he   bath  at  the  lowest  charge  is  stated  to  make  tho  best 

turn  for  tho  capital  invested  in  it.     Similar  estabhshrneuta  are, 

t  believe,  in  progress  in  other  parts  of  the  metropolis.     Afr. 

amnfl  Greg,  at  Bolhngton.  has  formed  baths  for  tlie  use  of  his 
Kvorkjicople,  whicli  he  thus  describes  : — 

"  The  bathing-room  is  a  small  building,  close  behind  the  mill,  about 
feet  by  15.  The  baths,  tu  the  number  of  seven,  are  ranged  along 
e  vfalls.  and  a  screen  about  sii  foet  high,  with  benches  on  each  aide  uf 
is  fixed  down  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  coJd  water  in  atipplied 
oni  a  cistern  above  the  cugine-house,  and  the  liot  water  from  a  large 
b  wliich  receives  the  waste  steam  from  the  dressing-room,  and  t&  kept 
onstiintly  at  tiuiluig  ttmi)crature.  A  pipe  from  each  of  these  cisterns 
US  into  every  hMb,  so  that  they  nrc  ready  for  instant  u&c.  The  men 
d  women  buthe  on  alternate  days;  and  a  huih-keeper  fur  each  attends 
ran  hour  and  u  half  in  the  evening.  This  pcxson  haa  the  entire  care 
the  room,  find  is  answenible  for  everything  that  gties  uo  in  it.  When 
y  une  wishes  to  bathe  he  comes  to  the  counting-house  for  a  ticket,  for 
hich  he  pays  a  penny,  and  without  which  he  cannot  be  admitted  to  the 
thing-room.  Some  families,  however,  subscribe  a  shilling  a-month, 
hich  entitles  theru  to  five  baths  weekly;  and  these  hold  a  general  sub- 
riber'^  ticket,  which  always  gives  him  admitluuce  to  tlic  room.  I  think 
e  number  of  butbs  taken  weekly  varies  from  about  25  to  10  or  80. 
c  pay  the  bath-keei)ers  2*.  6d,  and  2s.  a-weck,  aud  I  believe  this 
ouut  has  been  more  than  covered  by  the  receipts.  The  first  cost  of 
ctjng  tlic  baths  was  about  80/. 

The  fet't  of  the  female  as  well  of  the  male  workers  in  such 
tablishments,  who  work  in  the  mills  without  their  Blocking*,  are 
en  coated  with  the   filth  of  years,  for  which   there  is  uo  other 
ceasity  than  their  own  habitual  indolt-nce.     These  habits  me! 
dmonitiotis  will  not  always  remove  from  the  adult  population. 
A  manufacturer  in  London,  who  did  not  care  to  take  this  trouble! 
ith  tliem,  began  with   his  apprentices,  and   took  them  several 
e«  to  the   new  tepid  baths,  as  a   holiday  aud  a  reaviird,  until 
they  had  experienced  the  comfort,  and  had  formed  a  habit,  when 
'  e  left  them  to  themselves,  and  they  paid  out  of  their  own  pocket- 
ney  the  small  amount  necessary  to  defray  the  expenses.  Where] 
U30  of  hot  or  warm  water  has  been  given  to  the  work-peopl#,^ 
d  baths  have  been  provided,  they  have  frequently  been  defeetii 
some  important  point.     Dt.  Larham  states  that  the  minera,J 
their  ascent  to  tho  ground,  have  commonly  only  the  mean( 
using  the  hot  water  from  a  rivulet  on  a  bleak  and   cxposet' 
uation^   in  other  places,  as  where  batli-rootns  are  providef' 
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'7j:  .-;.:cr_— -«Ii-..;r.  :'-<  d>?f.*."iz  »^*  d*:ectlTe.  ia  being  cold  and 
cL-'lii  :i.T":-;iI  c£  l«£:ii  niA*;e  w^nc,  as  ii  might  be  at  a  very 
'rz-S-z  ^x^.^^'-s^-  I"  Wis  c-=.It  a:  Cambon^e.  ibe  mine  already 
i:  i::j*i±-^i  deserving  'iie  x^aice  of  proper  baths  had 
er^r-ri.     Dr,  Barham  ociaerves*  b  a  communication  on  this 
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-  Tz*  s«"ir>.T  rrn  ciil  crir-r  'In  iVi-tcr:,  a=d  the  aboiidance  and 
xfzz.tit^'y-  it^z»trx-.Tt  .:  izt  -w^tci  i=  '^-i  cise*  merrioaed  as  exampki 
l:' surer  .r  ic\— li-:i;i":..i.  lat*  - :  izCz-:  o.c:nbu:ed  to  a  comparative 
i:zji-iz:r.y  fr-.c  p-Lzn-irr  c:-<25c  rzLi  :aiz.Tz}ial  affecnons,  which  the 
—  izAftrs  iiL'i  ^.-t  =:•;=  :i.tz:*elTg4  haxe  awuced  since  this  proriaioa  has 

"T-e  c».«  ::':le  prvtice  ii  40  izc-r-sitienble  as  to  be  unworthy  notice. 
Tin'-'-r  a:.o  ;r:i  :".r  sucr.  7"-;rr«:ses  are  always  to  be  found  in  our  mines 
izi-.rr  w:  i:  :*  r.-,  "..:;tr  :::  ::r  ::*  '.riraiil  de5tir.at:o3.  No  chazge  of 
acy  iiir.i  :*  miii;  :".r  :>.?  •:«  of  ih«ie  arccmmotiaiions- 

**l'zi  -."^Tiers  c:  steisi-e:  ;:n«  siish:  always  «;pply  hot  water,  11 
prcp:-r.:  :;  :<:  \zt  az'.i.'^i:.;  c:  c^:.dci=a:io::  etfected.  without  any  extra  ooit 
to  thrn^it' -  is,  whrr.  :ht:y  dj  r.:  expby  the  heated  water  to  some  pur- 
jK*t  >.:  :i-e:r  •.  wr..  In  «oxe  mines  the  warm  water  is  husbanded  for  the 
t:::ass:::j  :'  'jlc  crcs,  but  this  is  an  exce|v.ioi-.al  case.  GeDeraUy  ipeak- 
ir.z.  :here  i*  a  creai  quantity  of  iroTi  c;.'ir.der  arid  other  matenals  con- 
Tsrt:r  *e  :-j  the  cvr.Tcya^ce  -.f  the  wa:- r,  Tihi.h  may  be  supplied  at  a  TCiy 
low  rate,  as  u;;*erv:ce.iMe  for  cnzir-c-work. 

*'  I  ha^o  th'Uiht  thi:  stoam-enrices  are  not  the  only  sources  for  the 
supply  0:  hot  water  to  ih-2  public  a:  an  insisniticant  cost.  All  works  io 
vrhich  CTca:  hc'»;  is  employed,  or  almost  all  such  works,  might  mppty 
l.ea:  10  laree  'rw.xiies  of  w;i:tr  alter  the  fuel  has  been  most  economically 
applied  ;u  thiir  own  purp  ses.  SmeUici:-huuses, foundries,  glass-houses, 
for  :nst;i:;ce?,  have  always  heat  em  ugh  to  spare  for  the  warming  of  cx- 
te:.s:\o  tliernia?.  By  the  use  of  brick  pipes,  surrounded  bv  wood  or 
?«L'me  bad  coi.ductor,  such  heat,  firs:  applied  to  the  bottom  of  large  reser- 
voirs, m:^K:  W  distributed  over  eitensirc  districts,  and  buildings  might 
bi'  wHrnud  and  w.  rkshops  supplied  with  warm  water  for  the  thorough 
puriticatiun  ot  the  labourers,  at  a  very  trifling  expense.  My  own  opi- 
nion 15,  that  a  system  of  tcashins  is  more  desirable  as  a  national  haoH 
than  a  system  of  bathhuj.  The  latter  is  doubtless  excellent  for  bodies  of 
men  who  are  under  effectual  control,  and_for  the  young." 


hmphytrx  I»flttener  en  the  Health  of  Wcrkprople  by  the  TVfi- 
iilfition   of  P/tires  of  ff'ork,  and  the  Preventicn  of  AoxtoUM 

In  some  of  the  "  dusty  trades,"  the  excessive  amount  of  pre- 
niaturp  mortality  is  so  great  as  to  justify  interference,  defen- 
sively, as  aoainst  the  charges  which,  from*  the  neglect  of  sani- 
tary nieasuies,  fall  neither  upon  the  employer  nor  upon  the 
consumer,  who  directly  benefit  by  the  produce  of  the  industry, 
but  upon  rate-payers,  to  whom  the  manufactory  itself  may  be 
a  nuisance.     In  ilie  instance  of  such  trades,  personal  deanli- 
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ness  is  so  far  a  requisite  as  lo  justify  an  additional  rale  ofinfturance 
uherc  it  i?  neglected.  Yet  the  regulations  preventive  of  disciise 
are  by  no  means  onerous,  either  in  their  cost  or  their  interference 
with  the  processes.  Some  of  the  noxious  niannracturcs,  and 
especially  those  in  lead,  have  been  the  subject  of  examination  by 
the  *'  Conseil  de  Sidubrite  of  Paris,"  and  the  preventive  rules  they 
prescribed  were  as  follows: — 1.  The  establishment  of  a  good 
ventilation  in  the  workshops  or  manufactories.  2.  Kxacting  from 
the  worki>eople  close  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  ^  obliging 
them  to  wash  the  hands  and  face  before  dining,  and  before 
leaving  the  workshop  ;  forbidding  them  taking  any  of  their  meals 
in  tile  workshop,  ancf,  by  reasoning  and  information,  directing  tijeir 
attention  lo  the  dangers  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  3.  Em- 
ploying the  practicable  means  for  conducting  the  processes  so  as 
lo  raise  ihe  least  dust  possible.  4.  Boarding  off  the  mills  and 
sieves,  so  as  to  pre\'ent  the  escape  of  the  smaller  particles. 
5.  Re<]uinng  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  processes  where  there 
is  iead-dust  or  any  other  injurious  dust  suspende<l  in  the  air,  that 
ihey  cover  the  nose  and  mouth  with  a  handkeiTliief  slightly 
moistened.  G.  Subjecting  the  workshop  to  occasional  medical 
inspection,  in  order  to  prevent  the  intensity  of  any  maladies  thai 
break  out,  and  with  tlmt  view  to  examine  the  workmen  from  time 
lo  lime  to  detect  any  symptoms  of  ilisease,  and  to  oblige  the 
worlcman  attacked  to  ahstain  from  work  until  the  medical 
ofiicer  declares  that  he  may  i-esume  it  without  inconvenience. 
7.  Obliging  workmen  to  wear  frocks  or  blouses,  which  they  should 
leave  in  the  workshop  when  they  quit  work;  and  these  blouses 
slioidd  from  time  to  time  be  washed.  8.  Sending  away  from  the 
workshop  every  workman  who  gives  himself  up  to  debauchery  or 
dnmkenness.  9.  Endeavouring  to  get  tiie  workmen,  (/'.  v.  workers 
in  lead)  lo  fonn  the  habit  of  drinking  every  day,  on  leaving  the 
workshop,  a  little  hydro-sulphuretted  water,  to  neutralize  the  effects 
of  the  lead  tliat  may  have  been  taken  into  the  stomach. 

All  these  regidations,  with  the  medical  attendance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prevention,  would  be  greatly  below  any  charge  of  insurance 
to  the  individual  workman  for  procuring  medical  attendance  and 
remedies  when  thrown  out  of  work  by  sickness. 

In  some  of  the  trades,  scattered  instances  of  attention  to  cleanli- 
ness and  measures  of  prevention  are  fotind  :  for  example,  amongst 
the  journeymen  painters.  In  answer  to  a  qui-stion  put  by  Dr. 
Mitchell  to  Mr.  Tomlins,  the  clerk  lo  the  Painters'  Company, 
whether  painters  sulTer  so  nmch  as  formerly  from  the  disease  to 
which  they  are  peculiarly  liable,  the  clerk  says, — 

"  Not  80  much  as  formerlv.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  a  charity 
administered  at  Painters*  Hall  to  men  labouring  under  sicknesa.  The 
men  nre  now  more  attentive  lo  cleanliness.  Formerly  they  would  throw 
their  clothes  on  ihcir  beds  and  go  to  their  meals  witliout  wasliing  ihcir 
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hands.  A  iarac  proportion  of  the  journc-vraen  now  carry  a  working- 
drees  to  their  joi>  with  tlicm,  and  when  ther  quit  work  at  night  they 
exchniige  and  ]mu  un  clean  clothes  which  are  free  from  paint.  This 
applies  more  pnrticuhirly  tu  the  westward  of  Temple  Bar.  One  master- 
painter  of  my  acquaintance,  Mr.  Thornton,  of  Doctors'  Commons^  keeps 
H  pail  of  solution  of  potash  in  his  shop,  in  \vhich  the  men  wash  their 
hands,  and  which  takes  nif  every  particle  of  paint :  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  only  two  men  in  20  years  have  been  afflicted  with  paralysis 
in  his  employ.  Tins'  is  taken  frum  15  men  constantly  employed  on  an 
average  for  seven  vcars." 

It  will  suggest  itself  that  another  goneration  of  irorkpeople, 
and  their  ])reniatiiro  sicknops  and  tU*a!h,  ought  not  to  pass  airay 
leaving  this  j)racti('0  con(incd  to  the  painters  to  the  west  of  Temple 
Bill",  and  leavinjj  the  beneficent  expedient  exclusively  to  the  shop 
of  Mr.  Tliornton,  of  Doctors*  Commons. 

In  connexion  with  the  instance  of  the  painters,  I  may  give  the 
following  from  Mr.  Jamex  Gibbhis,  a  manufacturer  of  colours  at 
the  Mile-end  road.  He  was  asked — "  Are  there  any  peculiar 
ha^tards  to  health  connected  with  the  trade  ?"     lie  replies, — 

"  Arsenic  and  lead  are  employed  in  making  colours,  and  hence  injur? 
does  arise,  hut  such  need  not  neccir^arily  be  the  case;  but  although 
water,  towels,  and  soap  are  placed  at  the  use  of  the  men,  there  is  no 
persuading  them  to  be  habitually  cleanly.  After  making  or  grinding 
colrmrs,  they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  wash  their  hands,  but  merely 
wipe  them  a  little  on  their  clothes,  and  then  will  take  their  bread  aod 
meat,  by  which  particles  arc  carried  off  into  the  sUunach.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  persnadc  the  men  to  be  more  cautious.  Tlie  lead  is  much  more 
in  use  than  the  arsenic,  and  on  the  whole  doc^  more  harm,  as  the  men 
are  more  on  their  guard  against  the  arsenic." 

The  prevnlent  inipres.sion  upon  such  instances  would  be  ex- 
pressed by  such  phrases  as,  *•  It'  men  will  be  so  careless,  there  is 
no  lit  Ip  for  it  ;  tiiey  must  take  the  consequences  :"  but  they  only 
lake  a  ])art  of  the  ccmsoquences — the  sickness;  the  main  part  of 
the  C4»n«eqiience5  are  laktMi  by  otliers,  especially  if  they  are  married, 
when  the  premature  widowhood  and  orpluinage  are  sustained  by 
the  wife  and  ehildreti,  who  are  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the 
relations  or  of  the  public.  This  recklessness  is  however  the  result 
of  nejrlrctod  education,  of  which  the  workmen  are  the  victims,  and 
for  measures  of  beneficence  such  workmeti  arc  to  be  regarded  and 
treated  as  children,  for  they  are  cliildron  in  intellect.  An  instance 
of  a  beneficial  measure  of  c(ttnpul:?ory  prevention  taken  by  some 
em]»loyer.s  of  labour  is  mentioned  by  Air.  John  Kennedy,  jun.,  in 
a  report  on  the  condition  of  some  classes  of  workpeople  examined 
under  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  Employment  of  Cllil- 
dren,  not  inchn!ed  in  the  regidatioiLs  of  the  Factory  Act.  Some 
workmen  emjiloyed  in  *'  Kyanizing"  wood  became  frequently  ill 
from  the  iumes  created  in  the  process,  to  which  fumes  they  un- 
necessarily exposed  themschos.     Admonitions  to  care  were  found 
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of  no  avail,  and  the  employer  bI  length  gave  notice  that  hi» 
»iild  disclmrpe  eiiiirely  from  employment  the  first  that  ivas 
attacked  with  the  peculuir  illness  produced  by  die  fumes  of  the 
metal.  This  threat  was  acted  upon,  and  no  other  cases  of  illness 
afterwards  occurred. 

In  FVance,  where  the  diseases  by  which  the  working  classes 
are  affllctotl  have  been  investigated  by  those  medical  men  ivlio 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  health, 
the  general  conclusion  has  been  eslablislied  of  the  futility  of  leaving 
protective  measures  to  the  voluntary  adoption  of  the  individual 
workman.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  reports,  M.  DuchaUlei 
observes,  that  — 

'*  U  appears  certain  tlmt  the  greatest  part  of  the  Rttacks  nf  n^plivxiii 
which  hatp  token  place  in  the  icwen  hiive  amen  from  tiic  trap*  lH*iiig 
clofipfl.  1  know  ttiat  it  is  now  enjoined  on  the  workmen  to  open  these 
trnp?  while,  they  are  nt  their  labour.  Rut  do  they  do  this?  A&gurnily 
r  r  the  mtyority  of  cases.      U  it  not  a  inuxim   to  render  iiide- 

1'-  iljc  will  and  8U|M?rintendence  of  men,  and  above  hU  of  work- 

men, evcrythinij:  whirh  appcrtain»  in  a  notable  manner  to  their  preser- 
vation V  In  the  grave  and  learned  discuisions  whicli  have  occupied  this 
year  (1824)  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  on  the  means  of  prrveniinj?  ihe 
danuierB  arising^  from  steam-enginea,  not  only  uU  the  memher«  of  the 
Commission,  but  the  entire  Academy,  have  l>ecn  unanimous  on  the  ne- 
ceseity  of  rendering  inde]>endent  of  the  workmen  the  direction  of  the 
level  „f  the  water  in  the  boiler*,  and  the  tension  of  the  steam.  It  evi- 
dently appeared  that  on  this  depended  the  solution  of  the  problem.  The 
wme  thine  is  now  discussing  on  the  subject  of  Hghtini?  by  hydrogen 

I  will  further  adduce  parallel  examples,  drawn  from  exp»»riene*, 
in  reaped  to  the  condiiirm  of  the  working  population  in  France. 
It  18  contained  in  a  treatise  by  M,  Emi/e  Berf*.-,  on  the  Mcaris  of 
Ameliorating  the  Condition  of  Artisans : — 

•*  The  condition  of  the  labouring  population  would  he  less  precimous, 
■T>d  their  livcp  less  exposed  to  accidents  of  every  kihd»  if  more  f'irr«,!'2ht 
pr  ?r  their  operations.    Employers  arc  often  guilty  of  < 

tt  >  -rucss  with  respect  to  the  employed.     To  tec  then 

one  would  suppose  that  the  men  in  their  service  were  inert  machiiti-ti,  or 
else  ihut  lliey  pobsesscd  the  power  of  the  Creator  to  reconstruct  broken 
limbfi,  to  restore  exhausted  consUtutiuns.  or  to  give  life  to  du*  dead. 
Here  a  deleterious  atmosphere,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  ]mnticd,  is 
itDprudendy  allo\\ed  to  be  inhaled;  there  a  (loison,  which  ought  to  be 
handled  with  precaution,  is  allowed  to  penetrate  every  pore.  Further 
o©,  as  if  man  had  wings,  he  is  embarked  on  the  most  fragile  scalTolcU. 
Again,  he  is  incunsidciuteiy  left  to  ])rosecute  dangerous  researches  which 
demand  the  utmo&t  care.  It  is  not  ihuR  that  we  should  act  nheu  the 
health  and  lite  of  humim  Iteingn  are  in  question.  To  such  neglect* 
how  many  families  owe  their  poverty  and  misery! 

"  There  have  long  existed  mills  to  grind  plaster,  which  hnvc  not, 
nevertheless,  prevented  the  tmhappy  workmen  from  being  employed,  in 
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i:h  a  wooden  club,  their 
.:xi.z  it  in  such  quantities 
J-  *-*-t.--i    ■:-:•. ---    i    ::•  :-    ;  t;  "  :i:::;.  of  vulnnonary  phthisia. 
'"  ■•    ><■  -■-'  ■*-'   ■:    .  *  :^  :ar.*i  lijis  been  long  undersitood 

-  ■    ■   ■^^>  ■■  -i;  ?>.:■.•;:   :;;  '.  r  :.:•;  :x::ks  ol'  masoniy  vessels  of 
■'.  -      ^*'  "C"    '.v-' -.-v;   v.:t  IT.*-*.  **^  js  : J  allow  neither  matter 

^•*..-;       V".*    i-^  ;-.v:tfi  •»:'",tfit:i  :he  pipe  which  conveya 

>     .    .•-   »'..'- —     >..■.  u: :.  ■VIC'.-  -■•;'.,  are  carried  away,  and 

••^•''  ■- ^  -•-     :  17.  ^-:>.out  difficulty,  without 

'.   *     vvv    *         .  n-:.;  :!:i-jv.  :he  inhabitants.   Well; 

•-   V  •.  .       v-s.x-  !•  »  *ii^'ur:s*^-i  :r.  favour  ot'this  system,  so 

~^-t*..*^    'u     ^vcrr    Uy  "ot  oiics   are  constructed, 

»..    ■  .>«r*  i:  *  ;.^  ;  tc  :■:  ■:•■?  :i;^r  of  unhappy  men  perish- 

•    .- •»*         ■x\-\"  •^.  -six^ti-^iT^i  z-  :zi  £a£  which  esca])es  in 

-  *<■  >^   ■,      ■-  ~  ■  "^   "».   :  ■*■•;  t'-i-i  ■-  :i*!  danger  of  emptying 
'■  •     -.  -^            ;>*..'.       u.   .w      .:a':tr4n:3  of  :he  house,  which  is 

vv.         >   •  ■    ..^  . ,  •■.■><  ts  \  .-.1  ut  :-ie  7.e:;r':ijc.uriiie  houses  of  the 

:e!i  v-;  lai,'  :.::?  iccouut  the  damage  to 
I..  :.-,':.'-      V. -.i  :. '^^    '.v-   L-r -:■       ."v  12-e  e«^*ape  of  sulphureooi 

,15.*  •*'.  »i' ...  V   ?u  .9i.r*    ..  .  ;c  :^i\^-)^i':c-^^  i  w;il  not  say  of  the 

■  .■    =.    '^  ^  ■,    v.i.  ..■■-  1  >^::  i.:  i-'viise  ■^■.:i.'u:  a:iy  justifiable  mo- 

:   _.   '■...  ,  -.•;  •„  1..  :r,-.*    -m:  s;J"i;rs -.:.     I:  :* -jo  rare  thingi  after 

!U-  -ii',-  '  ^  !..>  -iv.  '.  .ti.',\  ■ -■  5*.\:  is::-v:\!.i  ir'duoed  in  the  masons 
-^v  »:r  .111.*.    ••,;    :  *  •^..  .  ^  /ie  a,!.'*.  :r  ■;  r«z:eC;ic^the  infiltrations 

fS-A:      '**.^      't'      W 

•  VX-.  ^  i.;  .>».'■: -.toe.  Ti-.-r-: -:',\'t:\  ini-i.  "Ji  all  probability,  more 
.»\>  *:   Av  ..-s  .-r^H  '.   -^  ;o.; ■■,-     z'.'-z^i  c:  :;ie  ancient  reccp- 

-;  :\:*.-.i'  :u.i"er,  discovered  by  a 
.:*  ly^enic  advantages, 
X.  ■  V  :  v".  .,  .  .  t .  -  ::a  ■  .-..  "  -f  ".:..  •;  *:*:r-prises  a  question 
■;    ^  -■■  ..        ,  ,  -.  .       :  ...*       '     *     c.'Vssii'},  ii  fir  a:*  pcssible,  to 

v.-  ...  .  *  :-  u'  -"  a*."'  •:  '-i  -■-•:<.vi:rj  :>:■  ;n:rform  labours 
■i  •  .  '    ■  ■.^.     •*.■ '-    *     •    "c  i*  ■    .  >;.,■>:. 

"  "*.  V    ^-  •    ,ia.  ■■  r    ^ '  '.  -,.  ji.v.-A*.  i:o.^-e":j5  hare  happened. 

V  •-  s  -  ■  ,-,  i  '-  '^-  "!■'*:  ?.t-'..  "-•  :'":  "^  ir::  ;f  precaution  iu  the 
.  •.•;  ■  >  ,-.  .  .v.>c  '/'i-  .  u.-T's**  •*■'.;  .-.j.'^'  :;-.  sudioient'y  prescribed  to 
.>c;:  M'v:t.'.  . 'c  xV.sjsi"*-  "vMSi  "■;:*  ;.  yr-,.  .'.:,::■;  i  Sh.^uld  they  not  all 
\:x'\\  .".M-  .•  c   ".„>:  :■.■.:  ^  .\  i  ,'a:  ."..i  ::;:-'  a  j'.dce  nhcre  there  isa 

>:rv.r"  .■:  ;.-i>.  .^  .to  w-.l  :  ^-  ■:■  sc-irv'n  c:  x  i:n;am  of  water?  It  is 
;>,  s  ■:■".:  -c-w  -a"^  ,■  •  .v:v'*-.  •">  xci;>:-.::*  :>.:  «:xiHJ*ions  that  happen, 
a:' .'.  «"•.*■''  i*f  ."'.:  ir'.A  :,"...i**«;  ':*)  :he  ^r-ues:  .t^rciJents.  Do  we  net 
■/■'v".  '.*/,■  *.[■■■  .'i-v '.<"«*:•.*■**  "'.  \"i.r  n::r.^*,  f.'.iowcd  by  the  same  cutas- 
•.-■•.■!\'^-*  I:  •-*  V  vAvj,  ^-tfr;?^?!.-.  ir.jr.  S;r  Hunrt^hry  Davy  applied  his 
j;»:t'..v.*  :  •  *.V  .■•>o'\^:\  .;■' '.he  *.i:e:y-!a:uy  1  Do  ■.K-t  itie  most  ordinar)- 
ru^v*  v'f '.isu'.:*.  k,v:'..:i."-.:i:  ^10  rcor-uiv-V  »:;h  which  lae  prei^arations  of 
w.Tcvr.y.  oi'  *..>jV.ur.  vf  U-a^L  o:"  ov.io  o:  ccj^x^r,  &c.,  are  made?  In 
the  pla^"t*#,  l.i>:iy,  i:\  whica  wvl.  ir.des.  and  other  animal  substances 
arc  prepiiriii.  wuy  n.it  p' r.f)  tiie  a:mo«phere  in  which  the  workmen 
exist  wiia  s\.wii  i:idioul:\  V  ThU  omission  is  the  more  strange,  that 
some  ot-ntiuies  ot'  t^oluciou  of  chlorine  every  day  would  be  sufficient  f<> 
purify  the  largest  shops. 
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"  I  insiftt  etrongly  on  the  oontcnta  of  this  chapter,  because  it  reveuls 
one  of  the  deepest  plague-spots  of  the  labouring  population  of  towns,  and 
because  the  remedies  that  it  indicates  arc  neither  difficult  to  discover, 
nor  expensive  in  their  application.  Wiib  more  solicilude  and  surveil- 
lance on  the  part  of  the  govcrnnienti  with  more  philaotliropy  on  tlic  part 
of  masters,  with  more  precaution  as  well  as  self-luve  on  the  part  of  the 
workmen,  would  our  hospitals  receive  so  many  unhappy  being«,  und 
death  reap  so  many  victims?** 

Employers  Means  of  influencing  the  Condition  of  the  Working 
Population  hy  regard  to  respectability  in  I>ress. 

Besides  those  means  which  affect  immediately  the  health  and 
morul  condition  of  the  workpeople,  others  are  within  the  control 
of  their  employers  which  affect  the  personal  appearance,  and, 
through  the  self-respect,  ttie  morality  of  the  population.  Afr. 
William  Fatrbairn,  in  the  course  ofan  examination,  adverted  t<>l 
the  means  of  promoting  respectability  in  personal  appearance: — 

**  It  is  always,"  said  he,  "  an  indictition  of  looseness  of  character* 
and  a  low  standard  of  moral  conduct,  to  see  a  mechanic  in  dirt  or  in  his 
working-clollies  on  Sunday.  Tliirty  years*  experience  leads  me  to  draw 
n  very  unfavourable  ct)nclufiion  as  to  the  future  usefulnem  to  nic,  and  of 
success  to  himself,  of  any  workman  whom  I  sec  in  dirt  on  a  Sunday. 

''  As  a  general  rule,  dues  the  advance  ot*  his  house  keep  pace  with 
the  advance  in  condition  of  the  person? — As  a  general  rule,  it  dues* 
Better  personal  condition  leads  tu  better  associates,  and  commonly  ta 
better  marriage,  on  which  the  improved  condition  of  the  huuse  is  entirely 
dependent.  It  is  due  to  tlie  labouring  claHsea  oi  females  in  Lancashire 
and  the  surrounding  districts  to  stale  that,  in  the  important  household 
virtue  of  clejinlinc&s,  they  are  superior  to  the  females  of  the  same  class 
in  Scotland. 

"  Are  you  aware  of  what  is  the  condition  of  their  houses.  Have  you 
visited  them? — I  have  not  mode  it  a  practice  to  visit  them,  I  chiefly 
judge  of  iheir  circumstances  from  seeing  them  with  their  wives  and 
families,  and  their  well-dressed  and  respectable  condition  on  the  SimdaySi 
These  externals  are  always  indications  of  greater  comforts  and  respecta« 
bility  at  home.  I  am  a  strung  advocate  for  dress,  and  encouru^  tho 
working  men  to  diess  well ;  if  I  sec  any  workman  in  a  dirty  condition 
and  in  his  working-clothes  in  the  streets  on  the  Sunday,  I  <lo  not,  per- 
haps, speak  to  him  then,  but  on  the  Monday  I  ItU  him  that  I  imve  been 
looking  over  the  books,  that  I  find  tliat  he  has  had  as  good  wages  as 
other  men  wlio  dress  respectably,  and  that  I  do  not  like  to  have  any  one 
about  me  who  will  not  dress  well  on  the  Sunday.  This  iutimatiun  lias 
generally  had  the  desired  eflcct." 


Employers'  or  Oirners*  lufiuence  in  the  Improvement  of  Ifabita^ 
tionx  and  sunitttry  Arrangements  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Labouring  Classes  in  the  Mural  Districts. 

I  would  now  submit  for  con^-ideration  the  evidence  collected  to 
show  the  appropriate  means  for  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
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of  Uie  labouring  clashes  iu  the  rural  districts  i  and  finit  w  to  th« 
effects  prodiu^ed  by  improved  retideiico*: — 

Tliwp  are  stated  in  a  Irtier  from  the  cliairman  of  the  Bedford 
union  to  Mr.  Weale,  the  As-islant-QntimLwiunw  of  the  dislri 
\^ho  had  been  rooueMed  by  ibc  Board  to  inquire  as  to  the  too; 
^  well  as  ihe  sauitary  effects  of  improved  tenements  : — 


"  Turrey  Ahhey^  January  4,  1841. 

"My  dear  Sir, — I  beg  lo  odnv>wledge  the  receipt  of  ywnr  leuer  of  Oi* 
1st  of  January.  You  there  state  that,  in  a  Return  made  to  yuu  by  th 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Bedford  Union  ou  the  Bauitary  condition  a 
thit  Ubooring  populstMrn*  it  ia  reported  that,  in  a  few  inataaoeis  couages 
of  an  iropnned  deacription  have  been  trtctedbythecmployera  of  kbuiui 
the  adraniagca  of  which  have  bad  a  salutary  inBueuce  ou  the  mo; 
Kabila  of  the  inmates:  and  you  ret^uest  to  know  in  what  parUcoUr  actt 
the  improvemcDt  id  moral  conduct  i^  displayed. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  saying  that  some  cases  of  the  kind  htvi 
come  under  mT  own  observation,  and  I  consider  that  ibir  Improvrnien 
has  ariten  a  good  deal  from  the  parties  fueling  that  they  Br«  sotneHhst: 
raised  in  the  scale  of  society.     The  man  sees  bw  wife  siid  family  uio 
•ooUbrtablc  t)vRti  formerly ;  he  haj  a  betur  cottage  and  garden :  he 
Midmlated  to  industry,  and  as  he  rises  in  respectability  of  Matioa. 
beromei  au^nrs  that   he  has  a  cliaracter  to  lose.     Thus  an  in 
point  is  ^iiU'd.     Having  acquired  cvriaiu  advantac^s.  he  is  an 
retain  aiul  improve  them  ;  he  strives  more  Co  prescr--  .^ 

and  becomes  u  member  of  benttit,  medical,  and  cK»t     : .ctirs 

frcOMUtly,  besides  this,  lays  up  a  certain  sum,  quaricrly  or  half- 
in  !■•  savings*  bank.  Almost  always  attendant  upon  thc»e  od 
««  And  the  roan  sending  his  children  to  be  regularly  indruct 
8«UKtaya  and,  where  possible,  iu  a  day-school,  and  himt^U  ai:.d 
nore  consiant  in  their  attcndsnce  at  some  place  of  worship  oo  thi 
I^rd's-day.  I  know  of  more  iustaoces  than  one  where,  in  coBsaqoeoce 
of  ettcouragcmeut  of  the  kind  above  mentioned  to  the  fiaiKerofapoor 
6inily,  the  children  were  regularlr  sent  to  school,  and  ihtn  ' 
much  improved  m  chsracter  and  learning  that  they  ar«  uqw 
situfttions  of  high  respecubility,  (one  a  conhdeutial  clerk  In  a 
mercautile  huuse  in  Lumdon,)  and  are  assisting  to  sup|Njrt  their  ymitM 
in  a  raanuer  as  delightful  as  it  is  creditable. 

"A  man  who  comes  home  to  a  poor,  comfortless  hovel    after  his 
day's  labour,  aud  sees  all  miserable  aruutid  him,  has  his  sj 
oneii  depressed  ihsn  exciieil  by  U,     He  ferls  that,  do  his  be*.  J 

be  miserable  still,  and  is  too  apt  to  fly  for  a  temporar  >  the  id^ 

houae  or  beer-shop.     Bui  give  him'the  meaas  of  n  n,»cU 

fortablc  by  his  own  industry,  and  I  am  convinced  by  experience 
in  many  cases,  he  will  avail'himself  gf  it. 

"  Behere  me^  my  dear  sir,  siucerely  yours 

"  Cbaklu  Lomoitky  HlOOtM. 
^o  Hobcrt  Weale,  E*^., 
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llie  next  exempli  Hcatiou  is  afforded  iu  a  letter  from  the  clerk 
\^i  the  Suffbrd  Union  : — 

**MaTstoru  Siafford,  January  20,  1841, 
"  Sir, — I  b«g  to  acknowledge  tlic  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  1st 
istint,  as  to  the  Return  made  hy  the  Board  of  Cjuardiuiis  on  the 
mitflry  condition  of  the  labouring  population  of  this  UiiioHi  in  which 
is  stilted  that  improved  cottages  have  been  erected  by  landed  pro- 
'ieturt  for  their  lulmiirers,  niid  the  tidvaiitagcs  alfordetl  by  such 
ittages  have  h&d  a  ealutnry  intluence  on  the  moral  habit*  of  the 
imates,  and  reqiiei^Ung  to  be  informed  in  what  purticnlar  atta  the 
iprovemcDt  in  moral  comiuct  is  displayed. 

In  ariBwer  thereto.  I  will  endeavour  to  illuatrate  the  remark  of  the 

Lrd  of  Guardians    by  contrasting  the   habitfl}   the   conditioHt   and 

rospecta  of  a  labourer  occupying  au  improved  cottage  with  the  occupier 

a  cottage  of  a  contrary  description.     If  we  follow  the  aKricultural 

i>ourer  into  his  miserable  dwelling,  we  shall  find  it  consisting  of  two 

»oms  only;  the  day-room,  in  addition  to  the  family,  contains  ihccook- 

[Ing  utctisiu,  the  washing  apparatus,  agricultural  implemCDts,  and  dirty 

Clothes,  the  windows  broken,  and  stulTed  full  of  rags.     In  the  sleeping 

kpartmeht,  the  parents  and  their  children,  boys  and  Rirls,  are  india- 

riminntely  mixed,  and  frequently  a  lodger  sleeping  in  the  aame  and  the 

ily  room  ;  generally  no  window,  the  openings  in  the  half-thatched  roof 

kdmit  tight,  and  expose  the  family  to  every  vicissitude  of  the  weather; 

le  liability  of  the  children  so  situated  to  contagious  maladies  frequently 

rtunges  the  family  into  the  greatest  misery.    The  husband,  enjoying  but 

!tle  comfort  under  hia  own  roof,  resorts  to  the  beer-shop,  neglectu  the 

diivatiun  of  hia  garden,  and  impoverishes  his  family.     The  children 

re  brought  up  without  any  regard  to  decency  of  behaviour,  to  habits  of 

►resight,  or  eelf-rcstraint ;   they  nuikc  indiflerent  servants;  the   girls 

iconic  the  mothers  of  bastards,  and  return   home  u  burden  to  Iheitj 

ircnls,  or  to  the  parish,  and  fill  the  workhouse.     The  boys  spend  thftj 

hrialniaa  week's  holiday  and  their  year's  wages  in  the  beer  shop,  nm' 

iter  upon  their  new  f-itualion  in  rags.     Soon  tired  of  the  restruini 

ipose*!  upon  thtm  under  the  roof  of  their  mnster,  they  leave  his  servici 

jfore  the  termination  of  the  year's  engagement,  seek  employment  aaj 

Ly*labourcrs,  not  with  a  view  of  improving  their  condition,  but  with 

■sire  t(>  receive  and  speud  their  earnings  weekly  in  die  beer-shop;' 

tociating  with   the  worst  of  characteis,  they  become  tl»e   worst   of 

ibourers,  resort  to  poaching,  commit  petty  thefts,  and  add  to  the  couutjj 

rates  by  commitments  and  prosecutions. 

"  On  the  contrary,  on  entering  an  improved  Cnltagc,  consisting  on  tli«|] 
»und-floor  of  a  room  for  the  family,  a  washhouse  and  a  uanlrv,  an( 
ree  sleeping-rooms  over,  with  a  neat  and  well-cultivated  garuen,  ii 
phich  the  leisure  hours  of  the  husband  being  both  pleasantly  and  pro 
ibly  employed,  he  has  no  desire  to  frequent  the  beer-thop  or  spentl^ 
_     evenings  from  home;  the  children  are  trained  to  labour,  to  habit 
and  feelings  of  independence,  and  taught  to  connect  happiness  wil 
iudustry,  and  to  shrink  from  idleness  and  immorality:  the  girls  mal 
servautfi,  obtain  the  conCdence  of  their  employers,  and  get  pror] 
loted  to  the  best  situations.     The  boys,  at  the  termination  of  the  yearV 
engagement,  spend  the  Christmas  week's  holiday  comfortably  under  th< 
lof  of  their  parents;  clothca  suitable  for  the  next  year's  service  ar 
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proTuSeil,  and  the  TCbiduc  of  wsges  is  deposited  in  llie  Miviu^'  buaV ;  ft 
system  of  frugality  is  cngmfted  with  the  first  deposit,  incrcftsing  with 
CTcrj  addition  to  the  fund  :  they  are  gradually  employed  in  those 
dcputments  of  labour  requiring  greater  akilK  and  implying  more  con- 
fidence in  their  iniegrity  and  industry,  and  they  attain  a  position  in 
society  of  comparative  independence. 

**  r  have  selected  an  extreme  case  to  show  more  fully  the  advantages  i 

derived   from   improved  cottages,  and  the  immoral  clTects  of  inferior- 

dwellings,  unfortunately  too  numerous^  in  this  Union.  I 

*'  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir,  I 

"  Your  obedient  wrvant,  I 

"  Peter  Lowb.     ] 

"  To  Hoheri  Wt^le,  Esq,,  j 

"  Assistant  Poor  Low  Commissioner.*^  J 

Much  regret  is  frequently  expressetl  at  the  change  of  condition] 
which  has  taVen  place  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  farm  lu-i 
bourers  instead  of  farm  servants  living  iu  tlie  house  of  the  farmerpJ 
and  subject  to  the  household  ndes  at  his  board  ;  but  wbaleverj 
real  g^round  there  may  be  to  regret  the  change,  it  appears  to  be] 
one  generally  preferred  by  both  parties,  and  there  appears  to  be  j 
no  reason  to  expect  that  the  ancient,  system  will  be  revived.  In 
the  Appendix  1  have  given  an  examination  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Whately^  in  reference  to  some  frequent  and  moat  important  mis- 
takes in  respect  to  cottage  economy. 

The  Board  agreeing  that  the  most  Important  leading  examples] 
of  improvement  were  to  be  expected  from  the  btinevolence  audi 
public  spirit  of  opulent  individuals,  requested  the  assistant  cotu- 
raissioners  in  England  to  note  the  most  conspicuous  improvemeuls] 
of  labourers'  tetioments  they  have  met  with  in  their  tiib>lrici»,  and] 
procure  plans  witli  a  view  to  their  pronuilgaiion.  From  thes<»  (1 
have  selected  several  exaniplen,  and  have  added  sovei-al  iIulI  1] 
have  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  01^-n  inquiries.  I 

Some  eligible  plans  of  cotioge  tenements  are  thus  described  iiu 
Mr,  Twideton  s  report  from  Korlblk  aiul  Suffolk  : —  I 

"  Althoun;h  the  general  aspect  of  the  cottages  in  Norfolk  and  Sulfullr] 
is  pleasing  and  attractive,  ]  do  not  think  that  these  counties  can  b« 
jycnerally  cited   as  abounding  with  model  colloircs,     S*mie  of  the  Wst\ 
which  I  have  seen  belong  to  the  Earl  of  Stradbruhe,  nl  Herihum,  itearj 
Ualesworth  In  SutTtilk  ;   to  the  Eart  of  Leicester,  at  Hulktiurn  ;  and  (o] 
the   Hev.  Mr.  Renyon,  at  Culford,  nbout  five  miles  from   Bury  St.] 
Edmunds.     Those  of  the  Earl  of  Slradbroke  arc  built  of  brick,  roofed] 
with  tiles,  have  four  rooms  at  lenst,  und  have  all  proper  conveuictices] 
of  pantries,  cupboards,  and  out-offices;  but,  iit  the  same  time,  as  iheyj 
are  principally  with  only  one  story,  so  that  the  l)ed-r)>oms  are  on  th« 
tiamc  Hour  with  the  parlour  and  kitchen,  sucli   cottages  would  only  b« 
built  where  land  ia  no  object ;  and  they  must  he  considered  in  the  lightl 
of  luxuries  and  ornaments.     Some  of  the  cottages  of  the  Earl  ufLei*! 
cesUT,  at  Ilolkham,  are  perhaps  the  inoht  substantial  and  cni; 
whitli   arc  to  he  seen  in  any  part  of  England  ;  and  if  uU  (In 
neubaulry  could  be  lodged  in  similar  ones,  it  would  be  the  rc&Uzaliou  of 
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an  lUopiu.  I  have  obtained  from  Mr.  Emerson,  of  Holkham,  their 
builder,  drawings  of  the  plans  and  of  Ihe  elevation  of  eight  of  these 
cottages,  which  are  built  of  brick  roofed  with  tiles.  I  herewith  trans- 
mit lliem  to  you,  and  it  will  be  observed  ihnt  there  are  three  sets,  two 
of  two  coltugfs  each,  and  one  of  four  cottages.  "Without  enterinj^  into 
details  respectingr  all  the  eight,  1  will  draw  your  attention  to  the  double 
cottages  of  1819.  Each  of  these  has  n  front  room,  17  feet  by  12  feel 
in  width,  and  7  feet  lo  7  feet  G  inches  high  ;  a  buck  kitchen  of  the 
same  hein;lit,  and  13  feet  by  9  feel  wide,  together  with  a  pantry  on  the 
same  floor.  Above  these  are  three  bed-rooms  which,  in  different  pro- 
portions, cover  the  space  already  specified  for  the  ground-floor.  At 
n  convenient  distance  behind,  each  cottaije  has  attached  to  it  a  wash- 
house,  a  dirt-bin,  a  privy,  and  a  pig-col.  I  may  add  that  the  drainage 
is  excellent,  that  the  water  is  good,  that  each  collage  has  about  20 
rods  of  jrarden-ground,  and  that  the  rent,  including  gardens,  is  only 
three  guineas  a-year.  Hence  it  is  not  lo  be  wondered  at  that  Mr. 
Kmerson  the  builder  has  been  enabled  to  say,  in  a  letter  lo  me  :  *  I  have 
never  known  iu  them  an  instance  of  fever  or  any  epidemic* 

"Tliese  cottages  are  cileH  as  showing  what  may  be  done  by  a  landed 
proprietnr  who  takes  as  great  a  pride  in  his  good  cottages  and  farms 
■s  others  in  fine  hunters  and  race-horses,  rather  than  with  the  least 
intention  of  asserting  that  the  example  is  ever  likely  In  be  universally 
imitated.  The  cost  of  building  two  such  cottages  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Emerson  to  be  220/.  or  230/.,  which  would  be  110^  or  115/.  each. 
Now,  although  indivi<iuals,  here  and  there,  may  build  cottages  without 
regard  to  ttie  pecuniary  return,  it  may  be  assumed  as  incontrovertible, 
that  no  class  of  cottages  will  be  universally  adopted  which  docs  not 
command  a  reasonable  interest  for  the  money  expended  on  them.  But 
considering  the  cost  of  repairs,  and  the  frequent  trouble  and  uncertainty 
nf  obtaining  the  rents,  it  will  probubly  not  be  denied  that  6/.  a-year 
would  be  the  ntinimum  as  a  remunerative  rent  for  the  outlay  of  110/, 
or  113/.  on  a  coltnge.  However,  the  rent  of  6^  would  scarcely  be  paid 
by  the  agricultural  population  p;enerally  at  the  present  wages:  for 
reckoning  the  rate  of  wages  at  12*.  a-week  (wldch  would  be  high  for 
some  parts  of  the  eounlry),  very  few  would  be  williufr,  out  of  that  sum, 
to  expend  2s.  3jf/.  a-week,  or  nearly  a  HAh  of  their  earning.^  for  the 
rent  of  their  cottage. 

*'  r  would  take,  therefore,  a  more  attainable  standard  of  excellence  in 
the  cottages  of  the  Rev.  E.  Benyon,  ntCulford.  This  is  a  remarkable 
village  of  about  fiCty  cottages,  built  within  the  last  twenty  years  by  Mr. 
Benyon  de  Beuvoir.  The  outward  appearance  of  them  is  pretty,  and 
it  was  this  which  first  attracted  my  attention  lo  them.  They  arc 
built  with  bricks,  faced  with  blue  flint-stones,  which  harmonize  agree- 
ably with  the  blue  slate  of  the  roofs.  They  have  each  four  rooms — 
two  below  and  two  above — with  a  pantry  and  a  cupboard.  I  herewith 
transmit  to  you  plans  and  drawings  of  five  of  these  cottages  in  two 
3ets — one  consisting  of  double  tenements,  and  one  of  three  tenements. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  principal  room  is  14  feet  by  V2  feel  wide, 
and  7  feet  hi^h,  which  ia  inferior  in  size  to  those  at  Holkham,  and 
that  they  have  only  two  bed-rooms,  while  those  at  Holkham  have  three. 
At  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  from  each  .set  of  collages  there  is  a  woe 
building,  roofed  with  tiles,  which  comprises  a  space  for  fuel,  » 
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privy  for  each  cottafte,  aud  a  common  oven.     The  avera^  cost  of  the 
double  cottages  at  C'll'ord  is  stated  to  have  been  170/.,  or  85/.  each." 

Mr,  Loudon,  who  has  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of 
cottage  architecture,  directs  attention  to  the  labourers*  cottages, 
either  newly  erecteil,  or  altered,  or  improved,  on  the  estate  of 
Gregory  Gregory,  Esq.,  at  Harlaxton.  near  Gmntliann,  Lin- 
colnshire. 

"  The  village  of  Harlaston,"  says  Mr.  Loudon,  "  is,  if  poasibla,  more 
interesting  to  us  than  even  the  new  mansion  and  gardens.  \Ve  have  seen 
many  ornamented  villages  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but  none  so  ori- 
ginai  and  so  much  to  our  taste  as  this  of  Mr.  Gregory's.  Some  of  dd 
date  are  too  like  rows  of  street  houses,  such  as  those  of  Xewaham 
Courtenay,  near  Oxford ;  and  Harewond,  near  Leeds ;  others  ar«  too 
affectedly  varied  and  picturesque,  such  as  thnt  ut  Blaize  Caatle,  near 
Bristol ;  and  some  have  the  houses  bedaubed  with  ornaments  that  have 
not  sufficient  relation  to  use,  as  when  rosettes  and  sculptures  are  stuck 
on  the  walls,  instead  of  applying  facings  to  the  windows,  porches  to  the 
doors,  and  cliaractcristic  shaUs  to  the  cliimney  tops.  We  recollect  one 
near  Warsaw,  which  is  a  repetition  of  the  Grecian  temple,  with  a  portico 
at  each  end  ;  and  one  at  Peckra,  near  Moscow,  every  opening  in  which 
has  a  |)ediment  over  it,  with  hij^hly  enriched  1>arge-boards.  In  some 
villages  the  attempt  is  made  to  ornament  every  house  with  trellis-work 
round  the  doors  and  windows,  which  produces  great  sameness  of  ap- 
l)earance,  and  if  ornamental,  is  so  at  the  expense  of  comfort,  the 
creepers  by  which  the  trcUis-work  is  covered  darkening  the  rooms,  and 
encouraging  insects ;  while,  in  other  villages,  the  cottages  are  so  low  and 
so  snuill,  tliat  it  is  obvious  to  a  passing  si>cctator  they  cannot  coutain  a 
pingle  wholesome  room.  However,  though  we  find  fault  with  villages 
ornamented  in  these  ways,  wc  are  still  glad  to  sec  them,  because  any 
kind  of  alteration  in  the  dwellings  and  gardens  of  country  labourers  can 
hardly  fail  to  lie  an  improvement,  both  with  reference  to  the  occupiers 
and  to  the  country  at  large." 

Ilie  external  condition  of  the  residence,  and  the  apparent  rank 
it  holds,  is  not  without  a  beneficial  moral  effect  on  the  occupants, 
by  increasing  their  self-reppect  and  pride  in  the  decencies  of  life. 
Mr.  Loudon's  enumeration  of  the  requisites  for  coltage  building 
are  given  in  the  Appendi.v,  together  with  views  of  the  groups  of 
cottages  Mr.  Gregory  has  erected;  contrasted  with  these  is  a 
group  of  hinds*  cottages,  as  described  by  Dr.  Gilly.  in  his  appeal 
m  behalf  of  the  border  peasuitry,  from  which  a  conception  may 
be  formed  of  the  great  difference  in  morals  as  well  as  in  heahb 
that  may  be  anticipated  from  the  effects  of  the  different  order  of 
residences  on  the  population. 

I  have  been  favouHKl  by  the  Earl  of  Roseberry  with  plans  of 
the  new  labourers*  cottages  he  has  built  on  liis  property  in  Scotland, 
which  have  been  highly  approved  by  the  Highland  Society,  who 
have  inserted  the  plans  for  publication  in  their  *'  Transactions," 
Ptde  Ajipendix.  I  have  been  favoured  by  James  Montcath, 
Esq.,  with  a  model  of  tlio  cottages  erected  by  his  father,  Sir 
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Duftmswns  of  Cotteige. 
J.  It  is  J6  fM  in  ffvnl .  Its  cost  at>out  S70. 
Z.£ach  room  is  Iff  feet  square  irS  feet  in  heighi. 
5.Jh4SY  are  two  Garrets,  used  for  slee/ung  rooms 
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NV 1  /p  a  fiecessars 

2  CocU.Woodl'PHitiiouse, 

3  SadUry 

4  Larder 
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N?6  Cowhouse. 

6  Kitchen. 

7  Sitting  room 

8  4:9  are  Garrwts 


Hizrming  .4/i/ia ratus . 
e/tuid  tJte  ftrp.filaoe  of  W*^,  Kitchen, is  a/i  Iron  bojc.  ant  ^ 
this  Iron  box.  rrtade  of  strong  sheet  oryUate  Iron,  forms  the  • 
the/ify^^itareof^^.^.4st^*'onlatesofm)n  are rivetted  togetA//  v  ,.    ;. 
a  mace,  of  6 inches  he/wcen  theniale^  trhj/h  fttrntji  a  bar. d/t/t.^  V'^.// .  '.'^i'^ 
Mow  the  floor  as  seen  m  t/te  Plan .  o/i  ened  thn^ugh  the  waiJ  Pus  aV' 
or/iassage  made  of  stone  or  bridcor  ofifXfri  .admtl^  a  airrrnt  nf  M 
airtofiass  into  the  Iron  box.  This  air  enlenng  thebox and  betna  heald 
bytJtefimn^^.^.QiiTS its  wartnth  out  to^.7.  Bytneans ofa/ii/ic  nhiiin  ascendi 
nvm  thelofiofthe  Iron  bar  the  two  garret  rooms  are  warrned  .  h'et  Itnen 
me^tfediied  by/iiari/tg  a  scrrtat  with  il  beforr  the  Iron  box  tet  rnom  N?7, 

4 
The  ad%'aniages  of  a  fireplace  N°  7,  cnnstnicted  with  an  Irrm  /t/a/e  fft 
ds  badi\  and  made  into  a  box  haWng  two  iron  JiJates  fastened  ti^geiher, 
as  seeft  in  the  Iron  box  bet^veen  rrioms  X"  6  &•/,  are  that 

i.Onefirttiieice  is  made  to  wami  two  a/ia/tnienls  on  the  same  /toorand 

fyrnenns  ofan  Iron /luie.wamt  air  is  conv^'ed into  the  twv  /      ■        ^^vt 

^,/7ie  house  can  neu'er  be  dnm/i  with  such  a  sun/tU  ero/  'ne 

thod  of  heating. 
^Jn  the  South  cm.  Easte/n  IJlidla/id  Coizntues  ofEn,gland.wheeTtud 
is  sold  at  a  hj^gh  price,  it  is  beneficiezl  for  the  teibot.'  — '  '-  ■'•/w/  hu 
house  in  the  manner  just  shown  in  the  Closebw^  ' 

Much  of  the  sicAness  of  the  t^bourerand  delicctcy  .      .  .  ///'w» 

titvcemd'  frvtti  dani^  Cottages. 
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Dim&istons  of  Cottage. 
I.  /?  is<36  feet  in  fh>rU.  Its  cost  ab<Hit  ^O. 
Z.Each  r'oom  is  16  fe^  square  £"9  feet  in  heighl. 
5^Ihere  are  two  Oannls^  used  for  slee/iin^  rooms 

2 


V?  1  Av  a  nficessary. 

2  OfaLl^bodl'Peatliouse, 

3  Scxillery. 

4  Larder. 


ir*5  Cowhouse. 
e  Kitchen. 
7  SUtutg  room. 
6  &•  9  are  Oarreis 


I  Warming  .A/i/taratus. 

I  Seh/rtd  the  ftre /Uace  of  ^i^.  6. Kitchen. is  an  Iron  dor.  one  sieU  of 

I  this  Jnm  tjox.niade  ofst^on^  sh^et  orjUxiXe  Iron,  forms  the  heufcof 
the  fire^ttace  ofN^  6 .  ^^s  b^onlates  of  Iron  are  nvetted  together,  leaYUt^ 
a  snare  f)f6  m(9t£s  between  thenlales  w/urJi  fbrms  a  dnx\a/iassaffeor^e^ 
be/on-  th^  /7oor  a-v  seen  ut  t/ie  r/an.  openrd  through  tJie  wnU  /7irs/i^e 
pr/ia^sagr  nia/ie  of  stone  orbh^c.or  ofirDn.adm.tls  a  rarrrnt  of  rntd 
airtoftass  mto  the  Inm  box  This  €4tr  entrnng  the  bar  and  bex/u/  heated 
b^thrh/ein}\^6.aii^es  its  warmth  out  toK^7.  Ify  means  ot^api/ie  whi/^t  ascends 
fwm.  the  lofi  of  the  Iron  hat  the  tu'o  garret  rooms  are  warmed.  HH  iintu 
mqy  be  driett  tjy/ilad/ig  a  screen  with  it  befbre  the  Iron  box  in  frxmi  il^7. 

4 
7he  aihaniages  ofa  fi7r/itarr}i^7.  ronstmrted  with  an  Imn  plaU  fee 
its  baeli'.  and  made  into  a  bar  hanng  twolronjilates  fhsUvteti  te^geUur, 
as  seen  in  the  Iron  box  between  rooms  ^°6  Scv.  are  that 

JMne  fire  filace  is  made  to  warm  two  a/iartments  on  the  same  ftof^jsM 

bvTneans  ofan  Iron  /ime.warm  air  is  comoed  into  the  two  /,  -  f* 

2 .The  bouse  ran  n&'er  be  dam/i  uith  such  a  sim/i/e  eco/.  -Te 

tl/od  of  heating 
dJn  the  South e/n.EQMem  i-Midland  Counties  ofEngtaruLwhereiuM 
is  sold  at  a  htgh  pm-e.  it  is  btneticial  for  the  labrn  ™  -  '  •■  heat  hu 
house  Ifi  the  rnannrr/tist  shown  in  the  Closebufr  ^ 

'k.Much  of  the  sichtess  of  the  labourer  and  dsUcacy  -^ ^iU-drm 

/uvreed    from  damp,  (htta^es. 
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prart  Monteath,  Bart.,  for  his  labourers  at  CloBeburn.  Tlie 
jl  of  these  noliages  pretenls  an  important  improvement,  by 
eh  ono  tire-place  is  made  to  warm  two  apartments  on  the  samp 
r,  and  by  means  of  an  uir  pipe  warmii  the  air  \i\  i\\v.  two 
ptB  above  them.  I  was  informed  that  it  admits  of  a  further 
tlovement  in  practice,  namely,  of  some  ropans  of  closing  the 

Ss  of  the  warm  air  to  the  flWping-rooma  during  summer. 
le  best  plans  I  have  obtained  of  tenements  in  actual  oc- 
klion  of  the  rural  manufacturing  pomilalion  appear  to  be 
at  Turton,  and  those  erected  at  BoUington.  ITie  best 
of  labourers*  tenements  in  towns  arc  those  supplied  by  Mr. 
on,  and  the  Committee  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  a(  I)ir- 
ami  the  drawings  and  working  plans  of  wnich  I  have 
jpdtid. 

I  several  of  the  plans  for  the  rural  districts  there  is  one  ap- 
pgo  of  the  cottage  of  which  the  best-intbrmed  witnesses  con- 
t  they  ought  invariably  to  be  divested,  namely,  a  pigsty. 
Vnedical  witnesses  strongly  object  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
il),  ttspecially  in  rows  of  cottages,  as  it  occasions  Hceumula- 
(of  lilthy  refuse.  Other  witnesses,  such  as  the  Rev.  Thomas 
fttely.  objpct  that  the  pig  is  not  economical  to  the  labourer, 
that  it  furnishes  a  temptation  to  dishonesty.  His  evidence  on 
[subject,  and  on  the  otlier  more  important  question  of  large 
|ge  allotments,  will  be  found  in  ll»c  Appendix. 
Ir.  Loudon  has  favoured  me  with  two  cfrawings  and  plans  of 
U  cotlage3»  which  need  no  other  explanation  than  the  specj- 
pon.  Ihese  comprise  the  best  examples  that  have  come  under 
l^ation  during  the  present  iuouiry  of  tenements  in  occu- 
in  that  are  well  approved  on  IriaJ. 

jrery  detail,  however,  of  tlie  materials  with  which  the  cott^ 
bstructed,  and  the  mode  of  its  construction,  deserve,  and  there  js 
doubt  will  obtain,  most  careful  attention,  for  it  is  only  by 
dering  their  comforts  in  detail  that  they  can  be  improved,  or 
;ggregate  effect  on  the  immense  masses  of  tlie  communiiy 
)e  analyzed  and  estimated.  For  example,  it  has  been  men- 
d  that  a  decided  diflorence  is  perceptible  in  the  health  and 
ition  of  workmen  of  the  same  cta^s  who  live  in  houses  made 
npk  OS  compareil  with  those  giving  in  houses  made  of  stone. 
Jgcntleman  who  has  attentively  observed  the  condition  of  the 
^ng  classes  in  the  north  of  Lancashire,  and  the  north  of 
liiire,  states  that  the  general  health  of  the  labourers  in  the 
of  Lancashire  is  decidedly  inftirior.  This  inferiority  ha 
es  to  several  causes,  and,  amongst  others,  to  oamp 
es,  and — 

ood  and  wattled  houses,  sqch  as  our  forefuthers  built,  are  the 
and  warmest  of  all ;  brick  is  inferior  in  both  these  requisites  of 
bfortablc  house  ;  but  stoue,  especially  the  unhewn  stone  as  it  is 
rily  employed  for  cottages,  is  the  very  worst  miiicT\&\  V(i*i\\^t 


fnsimiCfs  of  III  neatmofeaH^^^o 


for  Ihe  purpose.  I  prefer  the  Irish  mud  cottngca.  The  evil  aTisc«in)ttf 
Iwo  cnuecs.  The  stone  is  not  imperviou*  to  M-Qter,  efipccinlly  when  tta 
rain  is  accompanied  by  high  winds ;  and  ii  sncks  iip  the  mcistwre  of  tM 
ground,  and  gives  it  out  into  the  rooms;  bxit  pnncipnlly,  stone  »  i 
good  oonduclor  of  heal  and  cold,  so  that  the  wntis  cotded  down  by  tM 
outer  air  are  continually  condensing  the  moisture  contained  in  the  wannd 
air  of  the  cottage,  just  as  the  windows  steam  on  a  frosty  monimn 
bcj^ides,  the  abstraction  of  heat  in  stone  houses  must  be  a  serioos  iucutn 
vciuence.  The  effect  of  this  condensation  must  be,  and  is,  to  nnlc 
clothes,  bedding,  &c.,  damp,  whenever  they  a.rc  placed  near  the  waH.! 
nnd  therefore  extremely  prejudicial  to  those  who  wear  the  cloihfi  sr 
steep  in  the  beds.  Of  course  I  do  not  attribute  all  the  damp  of  imf^ 
coliHgeB  in  this  neighbourhood  to  the  stone ;  much  of  it  is  due  lo  the  «d^ 
climntc,  wet  soil,  and  building  so  near  the  ground ;  but  the  stone,  is  • 
mulcriui  of  building,  must  bear  a  considerable  share  of  the  bUme.  1 
believe,  too,  it  is  partly  the  cause  of  the  very  great  difiereooe  of  cleso* 
liness  of  the  Cheshire  farming  people  and  ours  of  the  same  class. 

'*  Indeed  the  Cheshire  people  were  brought  up  to  wooden  cottagfs: 
brick  WHS  of  later  introduction.  The  greater  facilities  and  indncemcots 
to  cleanliness  in  a  dry  house  would,  in  the  course  nf  time,  form  a  more 
cleanly  people,  and  superior  healthinesa  would  follow." 

Mr.  Parker  observes,  that  the  construction  of  the  cottages 
Buckingbatusliire  is  frequently  uuwholsome: — 

"  The  improper  materials  of  which  cottages  are  built,  and  their 
fcclive  construction,  arc  also  the  frequent  cause  of  the  serious  indisposition] 
of  the  inmates.    The  cottages  at  Waddesdon,  and  some  of  the  surrounilj 
pMrislies  in  the  Vale  of  Aylesbury,  are  constructed  of  mud,  with  eiirtii| 
floors  and  thatched  roofs.     The  vegetable  substances  mixed  with  thetj 
mud  to  make  it  bind,  rapidly  decompose,  leaving  the  walls  porous.    Thcl 
earth  of  the  floor  is  full  of  vegetable  matter,  and  from  there  bring  nolhii 
to  cut  off  its  contact  with  the  fcurrounding  mould,  it  is  peculiarly  list 
to  damp.     The  floor  is  frequently  charged  with   animal  matter  tlirow( 
upon  it  by  the  iimiaic.«(,  and  this  rapidlv  decomposes  by  Oie  alterast 
action  of  hout  and  moisture.     Thatcli  placed  in  contact  with  such  walU 
8|>cedily  decays,  yielding  a  gas  of  the  most  deleterious  quality.     Fever  of_ 
every  type  and  diarrhoea  are  endemic  diseases  in  the  parish  and  ncigk 
bonrhoud.     Next  to  good  drainage  and  thorough  ventilation,  the  fnundi 
tiou  of  a  cottage  is  the  moat  important  consideration.     A  foundation,! 
be  good,  must  not  only  be  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  supcr^tructut 
and  of  BufBcient  depth  1o  cut  off  all  connexion  with  the  surrounding 
getable  mould  and  that  beneath  the  floor,  but  also  be  constructed  iii 
terifllscalettlated  to  resist  moisture.     The  best  materials  for  this  pui 
are  concrete  nnd  sound  bricks,  partially  vitrified  in  the  kiJn  or  clam| 
If  such  bricks  l>e  well  laid  with  mortar  composed  of  sharp  santl,  coi 
taining  no  vegetable  siihstances,  and  the  concrete  be  free  from  cart) 
particles,  well  mixed  and  firmly  thrown  together,  tlie  admission  of  dam 
will  be  entirely  avoided.     Stone,  chalk,  bricks  which  are  not  thoroughl 
burnt,  impure  mortar,  and  wood,  have  all  a  tendency  to  absorb  moittui 
which,  if  once  received  bv  such  materials,  ascends,  or   'creeps  up,*  a* 
it  is  technically  called  by  builders,  and  thus  affects  the  whole  building. 
To  avoid  this  '•  creeping  up,**  buildera  arc  m  the  habit  of  placing  a  tire 
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of  slnte  in  foundations  above  the  surface  mould,  a  remedy  of  a  temporary 
character  only,  for  the  action  of  damp  cniircly  destroys  alale.  Roman 
cement  baa  also  been  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  sand  mixed  with 
thia  material  renders  it  in  some  degree  porous.  It  has  lately  been 
suggested  that  a  course  of  -wcll-bumt  bncks  set  in  asphalte  would 
eOectually  prevent  this  absurpbon  of  surface-water,  and  a  favourable 
opinion  of  thia  plan  has  been  expressed  by  two  intelligent  architects." 

He  adds  that — 

"  In  Berkshire  the  floors  of  the  cottages  are  laid  with  red  tiles,  called 
•  flats,'  or  with  bricks  of  a  remarkable  porous  quality,  and  as  each  of 
thcae  tiles  or  bricks  will  absorb  half  a  pint  of  water,  bo  do  they  become 
the  means  by  which  vapour  is  generated.  The  cleanly  housewife,  who 
prides  herself  upon  the  neat  and  fresh  appearance  of  her  cottage,  pours 
several  pails  of  water  upon  the  floor,  and  when  she  has  completed  her 
Cask  with  the  besom,  she  proceeds  to  remove  with  a  mop  or  flannel  so 
much  of  the  water  as  ihc  bricks  have  not  absorbed. 

'*  After  having  cleansed  the  cottage,  the  fire  is  usually  made  up  to 
prepare  the  evening  meal,  and  vapour  is  created  by  the  action  of  the 
heal  upon  the  saturated  floor.  Thus  the  means  adopted  to  purify  the 
apartment  are  equally  as  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates  as  the 
filth  and  dirt  fref]uently  too  abundant  in  the  cottages  of  labouring  persons. 

*'  It  is  usual  to  insert  in  local  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  towns  a  clause 
prohibiting  the  use  of  straw  and  similar  vegetable  substances  for  roofing; 
and  it  appears  to  mc  to  be  desirable  that  some  provision  should  be  made 
for  the  rural  districts,  by  which  the  thatch  of  cottages,  when  in  a  decom- 
posed state,  might  be  required  to  be  removed.  In  the  parishes  of  Biiiton, 
Dorsington,  and  l^ng  Marston,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford-on- 
AvoQ,  simple  continued  fever,  described  to  be  similar  in  character  to  the 
form  of  fever  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  autumn  and  beginning  of 
winter  throughout  England,  prevailed  very  extensively  in  the  winter  of 
1839.  Of  31  patients  attacked  by  it,  seven  died.  Dr.  Thompson  <if 
Siratford-ou-Avon,  the  physician  who  visited  all  the  cases  by  the  desire 
of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Striilford-on-Avou  union,  observes : — 
'  As  almost  all  the  cottages  in  which  there  has  been  fever  arc  thatched, 
and  the  thatch  in  mani^  of  them  is  in  a  very  rotten  and  inauihcient  con* 
ditioDy  it  is  not  improbable  that  slow  decomposition  in  the  thatch,  from 
the  unusual  quantities  of  rain  which  has  fallen,  may  have  been  going  on, 
and  contributed  to  the  production  and  continuance  of  fever.  It  has  been 
observed  by  otl»ers,  I  believe,  that  it  is  more  diflicuU  to  get  rid  of  fever 
in  thatched  than  in  slated  cottages.'  Dr.  Thompson  also  remarks,  that 
in  thiUcbed  cottages  it  is  not  usual  to  ceil  or  plaster  the  inside  of  the 
roof;  and  he  recommends  that  thia  should  be  done>  and  that  the  plaster 
should  be  lirac-washed  once  a-year." 

In  the  course  of  some  obsen'ations  made  on  the  construction 
of  the  cottages  of  the  labouring  classes  in  France,  it  is  observed 
that  — 

"  It  is  in  vain  that  the  workman  breathes  a  pure  air  out  of  doors,  if  on 
his  return  to  his  home  he  finds  an  infected  atmosphere.  Air,  which  is 
80  necessary  to  life  ond  health,  and  which  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to 
renew  often,  especially  in  small  rooms,  remains  thick  and  loaded  iu  the. 
abode  of  the  workman,  because  no  currents  can  exiaV  "m  coY^a^c^wx^t  «>^ 
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thf  window  being  almost  always  placed  alongside  tke  door.    TV  foH 

of  thb  chimney  !&  aoother  great  evil  ia  the  constmctiun  uf  couocrjdl 

'  luge*-      with  a  f\ihii  very  short  and  very  large,  it  is  impnuible  forji 

I  room  to  get  warm,  ajid  (he  beat   produced  it  ulmoat  entirely  luet.    T^ 

form  of  the  chimneya  i«  only  explicable  by  the  ignorance  of  the  (»• 

Btructora.     However  large  a  fire  may  be  required  by  the  diverac  nwb 

of  the  family,  it  doea  not  involve  iheueccasiiy  to  make  the  chimney  Mi 

I  of  a  corresponding  size  ;  on  the  contrur)*,  the   faciliiy  with  vbicfl  lie 

I  vowke  uoeoda  ia  altogether  propiirtiotifiil  to  the  8mallne«s  of  ihc  U^rr, 

iu  maj  be  eeen  in  the  chimnoya  of  atovcst  wliich  (ire  always  extreiail) 

nurrow." 

Th«  fUv.  O.  Walke*f,  of  Colhinipton,  gives  instancM  of  tb» 
1  want  of  provision  for  ventiUtion  in  the  cottages  of  the  labou 
classes ; — 

'*  Cottages  for  the  moat  part  arc  without  sufficient  vcnlilaliQn, 
cularly  in  the  up-aiairs  apartment,  this  being  almost  invariably  wit' 
a  chinmcy,  with  a  low  window,  commonly  about  two  feet  from  the  Sotf* 
end  having  no  ceiling,  therefore  the  thatched  roof,  lofty  in  itself,  ah  '  ^"'' 

I  ofcobwcba,  coniaiUB  the  foul  air;  and  in  several  in&tancea  I  ho^ 

'  the  means  of  reatoring  health  apparcndy  by  blowip 

.  where  fever  baa  raged  for  njontha,  the  ground-i! 
— vary  seldom  above  the  level  of  the  laud." 

The  proceedinga  of  tho  Highland  Society  for  the  improvpni*'tH 
of  the  material  condition  of  tlie  labourer,  especially  on  the  - 
of  cottage  economy,  appear  (o  be  extremely  well  nirected.     i u-t 
have   sotight   to  make  improvements  in  detaiL  which   are  (huf 
described  in  onu  of  the  reports  of  a  committee  appointe<l  to  inqMl 
into  the  siibjoct  : — 

"  Medals  huve  been  offered  by  th«  society  to  proprietors  f^ir  bui 

coltnpes  of  a  good    construction;   and    the«e   mcduls  are   already 

demand.     The  subject  waa  ag^uin  brought  forward   by  the  Marquit 

Tweedilale,  who    filled    the    chair  at  the   last    ^neral    maeting; 

throughout  the  whole  of  Scotland  it  is  aUractiiig  incicaKinf^  aitenti 

,  The  style  of  sneh  buildings  is  everywhere  impruvinfr,  and   the  mft*' 

'  Sures  of  the  society  will  make  the  ooutitry  acquiintcd   with   the  best 

models.     Still,  MitlidUt  u  cuniiiderable  diminution  uf  tha  expense,  thf 

I  rapid  introduction  of  a  better  system  is  hardU  to  be  expected.      To  ihrt 

point,  accordingly,  the  directors  have  turned  their  aerioiis  ntleii 

"  Their  hrst  object  has  been  the  improvement  of  the  windows, 

always  form  one  of  the  principal  items  of  charge,  and  have  been 

rally  one   of  the  worst  constructed   parts  of  the   building.      In 

districts  of  the   Hi;^hlands  the  huts  vf  the  peasantry  have    nothing  of 

^Ihe  kind,  nor  are  there  tradesmen  within  reach  from  whom  Ihey  rmi  fr 

tobiained  ;  and  even  in  many  of  the  more  improved  parts  of  the  c 

the  eolitiiie  windows  ore  seldom  lart^c  enoug^h  to  admit  n  sulBcicnv .  -. 

light;  they  arc  almost  never  provided  with  the  means  of  vcntilasiou; 

and  in  a  few  insloncc^  can   they  be  repaired  without  applying  U>  a 

[tradesman.     This  in  always  otiended  with  coiiaidembic  cuprnsc;  «orf, 

'In  remote  situmions,  sicilfnl  workmen  are  hardly  in  be  obtuiuetl  en     ;■ 

[Icrms.     Accordinf>!y,  when  glass  is  broken,  recourse  is  had  lo  the 

UuseetJiiy  substituti-a,     Tbe&e  ina^  aunu^  v\\e  vvh\n%,v%  vtV  tusi,  but 
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mes  habituated  to  them ;  one  eyesore  prepare*  him  for 
and  in  a  short  time  the  same  slovenliness  and  disorder  spread 
ihe  whole  establishment. 
'*  Ii  appeared  to  the  dircdors  that  much  of  thit  would  be  avoided  if  the 
public  coiiM  be  made  acquainted  with  the  best  description  of  a  cotta^ 
window.  The  dcmund  would  necessarily  lead  to  their  being-  exten- 
sively manufactured,  and  consequently  supplied  at  a  moderate  price; 
nnd,  what  is  of  stilt  more  consequence,  the  cfeneral  adoption  or  such 
•rindowft  would  lead  to  fflass  of  the  proper  siie  bein^  Kept  in  every 
village,  and  labourers  would  then  l>e  enabled  to  repair  their  own 
Windows.  A  premium  was  accordingly  offered  laM  year  for  the  best 
cottage  window,  not  so  much  in  the  expectation  of  bringing^  forward 
^iiythin^  altogether  new,  as  of  enabling  the  directors  to  select  the 
best  of  the  forms  now  in  use. 

••Various  specimens  were  sent  in.     Some  were  made  of  line  ;  but 

these  were  rejected,  on  the  advice  of  tradesmen,  as  being  too  weak  to 

idmit  of  repair  by  an  unpractised   hand.     Wood  nnd  lead  are,   for  the 

lame  reason,  equally  imsuilable.     One  was  construcled  with  astragals 

jf  malleable  iron,  so  thin  as  very  little  to  impede  the  light,  uiitl  con- 

leqiiently  admitting  nf  jjlass  of  a  very  small  size;  but  the  astrag-als 

Dot  bein^  provided  with  flancres  for  the  plass  to  rest  upon,   the  repair 

Wiust   necessarily  be  a  work  of  some  difficulty;  and   these  also  were 

Consequently  deemed  unfit  for  the  pur])ose.     Casl-irou  appears  to  be 

Uie  inalerial  least  liable  to  objection ;   but  astragals  of  casl-melal  must 

M  of  considerable  thiokuesfi  ;  and  kucIi  frames,  therefore,  could  not  be 

#da;)t«d  to  a  very  small  size  of  glass  without  materially  obscuring  (he 

It  was  made  by  Messrs.  Moses  M'Cutluch  and  Co,  Gallow- 

Ghitg^ow ;  and,  without  the  wooden  frame,  it  costs  bs.     Glass 

such  n  window   may  be  [Mircliased   at  2|r^.   i>er  square.      These 

iiidows  would  appear  adapted  for  lurm-houses  ai|d  workshops  as  well 

for  cottages.     They  admit  of  being   made  of  every  variety  of  size, 

nd*  In  most  cases,  they  may  thus  be  fitted  with  eiise  to  houses  already 

btiill.     In  many  situations,  it  will  thus  deserve  consideration  whettier 

ft    may  be  belter  to  repair  the  glass  of  old  frames,  or  to  adopt  win-* 

dows  of  this  constrttclion,  which  may  be  purchased  and  kept  up  ut  so 

very  moderate  an  expen*^.      It  is  understood  that  Metsrs.  M*Culluck 

intend  to  establish  agencies  iii  all  parte  of  the  country,  and  ti^ht  and 

pure  uir  will  thus  be  supplied   to  the  humbler  classes   everywhere  at  a 

murh  chi'ajier  rale  than  they  have  hitherto  been  obtained. 

The  directors  have  next  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of  cco- 
Domiziup:  ftiel  ;  and  a  premium  for  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing-  this 
will  be  found  in  the  list  of  this  year.  It  will  be  abscr\'ed,  ihat  tlie 
object  of  the  premium  is  not  to  obtain  plans  merely  from  Scottish 
tradesmen,  but  to  ascertain  the  devices  which  arc  pmciised  in  foreign 
^countries.  In  America,  and  several  of  the  continental  states,  it  is 
lundcrsiood  that  stuvos  are  generally  used  fur  this  purpose,  and  some 
I  of  these  are  said  to  bt  so  perfect  that  no  one  wlw  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  them  would  tolerate  the  fire-places  of  the  Scotiish  cottages. 
There  may  be  *a  difhcuUy  in  inlro.lucing  a  novelty  of  this  kind  here; 
but  if  it  should  promise  to  be  beneficial,  it  would  be  ut  least  deserving 
of  II  trial;  ami  if  it  should  be  generally  adopted,  this  also  would  become 
the  subject  of  aa  extensive  manufacture,  and  be  obtained  at  ache&>^v«X»« 
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"  It  appears  to  the  commiltce,  that  still  further  focilUies  would  be^ 
afforded,  both  for  the  construction  of  new  cottages  and  tlie  improve 
meiit  of  those  already  built,  were  doora,  shelving,  and  ihe  other  woodea 
work  of  the  building  mannfiicturcrl  in  the  same  way  as  the  wiadoat. 
The  committee  do  not  at  present  see  any  means  of  coolribuling  toUie 
establishment  of  such  works  by  the  offer  of  premiums  ;  but  it  occuntft 
Ihem  ihat  extensive  proprietors  might  find  it  worth  their  while  loUj 
the  ex|>eriment,  as  an  addiliuu  to  the  work  of  saw-milU.  If  it  should 
succeed  wilh  them,  it  could  not  fail  in  the  hands  of  tradesmen  de\o6n; 
thrir  whole  nttenlioD  to  the  subject ;  and  there  would  be  no  wani  of 
men  ready  lo  embark  in  such  undertakings.  Should  an  expenmciiiaf 
this  kitid  be  made,  the  committee  hope  that  the  directors  wiU  be  miwte 
acquainted  wilh  the  result. 

"  Such  a  supply  of  the  leading  materials  would  not  only  ffrestlj 
facilitate  the  work  of  proprietors  both  in  the  erection  of  new  cotta»» 
and  the  improvement  of  old  ones,  but  labourers  who  have  the  prospect 
of  bcin{;  permanent  tenants  would  likewise  be  induced,  at  their  ova 
expense,  lo  make  improvements^  which  they  would  at  present 
c)uite  impracticable.  As  the  reductinn  of  the  price  of  every  artidei 
dress  now  enables  the  humblest  labourer  to  appear  respectably  cloLbdi 
so  the  reduction  of  the  expense  of  so  many  of  the  essentials  in  ibe 
construction  of  a  house  would  brio^  comfortable  lodging  cquaflj 
within  his  reach." 

To  the  abovc-rccited  measures  of  the  Highland  Society,  wl 
are  so  well  directed  to  the  imppovement  of  the  structure  of  oofr 
tagcs  in  the  important  points  of  economy  as  well  as  of  efficiei 
they  have  addecl  prizes  for  the  best-kept  cottages  and  the 
cottage  gardens,  which  have  everywhere  excited  competition,  an^ 
have  been  attended  with  beneficial  results. 

I  have  as  yet  met  with  no  similar  instance  of  attention  pi 
by  large  and  influential  public  bodies,  to  the  improvement  of  1 
residences  of  the  working-classes  in  to;vns.  I  have»  howevpr. 
been  favoxired  with  one  communication  from  Mr.  Sydnvy  >• 
the  architect,  who  has  hatl  exj>erience  in  planning  and  su^. 
tending  the  erection  of  residences  for  the  men  of  the  coast-guard 
service,  and  who,  iu  some  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
metropolis,  has  endeavoured  to  direct  public  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  the  structure  of  the  residences  of  the  labouring 
classes.      He  stales  that — 

'*  The  course  that  has  been  adopted  by  great  manufacturers  and 
others  in  some  rural  districts,  of  erecting  ranges  of  distinct  coitacri 
for  their  labourers,  is  plainly  inapplicable  to  large  towns.  It  tS^rr 
were  no  other  obstacle  to  this  arrangement,  the  value  of  Innr* 
alone  be  fatal  to  it  in  such  places;  bnt  my  belief  is  that,  \' 
nitimnte  pecuniary  loss,  and  with  the  utmost  direct  and  iodinrct 
benefit,  buiUliu!»s,  placed  under  some  public  control,  might  be  erected 
fur  the  joint  occupation  of  many  funiilics  or  individuals,  and  W>  v* 
engird  that  each  tenant  might  feel  (hat  he  had  the  exclusive  cnjoy* 
ttBUl  ff  ft  home  in  ihe  room  or  rooms  which  be  occupied,  and  yH 
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might  partake,  in  common  with  bis  ncig;)it)ours«  of  many  imporbint 
comfortji  and  advantages  now  uUerly  unknown  to  him. 

"  1  propose  that  there  should  be  erected  buildings,  in  various  parls 
nfthc  suburbs,  consisting  of  perhaps  50  or  60  rooms,  hi£!;h,  airy,  dry, 
weU  ventilait'd,  li^ht  and  warm,  cornforlably  filled  up,  fire-proof, 
abundantly  supplied  with  water  and  thoroughly  drained ;  such  regu- 
lations mtg:ht  be  laid  down  f(ir  ihe  conduct  ot'  the  inmates  as  may  be 
necessary  for  tht*  common  gfood,  without  undue  rigour  or  interference 
vrith  natural  and  proper  feelings  of  independence. 

**  Another  cla<iS  of  sliuclurcs  should  be  raised,  perhaps  rather  as 
dormitories  than  for  permanent  residence,  from  which  fainiHes  would 
be  excUided  ;  these  shotdd  be  arranged  like  some  of  the  wards  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  with  separate  compartments  apppropriated  to  each 
tenant.  Unlike  the  frail  uad  worthless  tenements  that  rise  in  great 
profusion  around  London,  these  buildings  should  1>e  studiously  planned 
and  strongly  constructed  ;  all  that  the  builder's  art  can  contribute 
towards  the  safety,  health,  and  comfort  of  each  individual,  should  here 
he  found.  In  the  former  claAs  of  buildings,  a  room  or  rooms  should  be 
let  at  a  low  weekly  rent  to  any  dtfcent  family  that  should  apply :  in  the 
latter,  each  comparimeot  should  be  let  by  the  night. 

'*  Th«  exterior  of  these  locanda,  or  public  lodging-houses,  should 
have  a  cheerful,  inviting^  appearance,  nut  entirety  without  architectural 
character,  although  free,  of  course,  from  the  mere  oroameut  and 
frippery  of  architecture. 

"  In  throwing  out  these  suggestions  for  such  consideration  as  they 
,inay  desenre,  it  seems  superfluous  at  present  to  trouble  you  with  ex- 
pianatory  plans  and  other  details  ;  it  may  be  enough  for  me  to  assure 
you  that  buildings  can  be  erected,  affording  all  Ihe  accommodations 
alx>ve  described,  and  otFering  to  their  inmates  the  luxury  oi  a  decent, 
icteftnly,  end  healthy  abode,  at  a  cost  less  timu  is  usually  required  by 
them  i'ur  the  purchase  of  the  squalid  resting-places  tliey  now  resort  to, 
and  yet  enough  to  repay  a  fair  interest  on  the  original  expense  of  the 
ocw  building. 

•*  It  may  be  said  that  in  providing  these  commodious  dwellings  for 
their  nee<ly  inmatt's,  we  shall  be  furnibbing  them  with  that  which  they 
do  Dot  desire;  that  habitual  and  long  acquaintance  with  privation  has 
taught  them  to  regard  and  to  endure,  without  any  lively  distaste,  much 
of  ihat  misery  from  which  others,  more  delicately  educated,  would 
ftbrink  with  disgust;  but  I  consider  this  objection  quite  unfounded. 
A  tainted  atmosphere  cannot  be  less  injurious  because  by  long  hubil 
it  is  breathed  without  nausea.  If  these  deplorable  liabits  have  really 
ac<piired  so  much  force,  it  should  be  nur  part  to  make  corresponding 
etlorts  to  teach  (he  victims  of  them  to  become  more  sensible  of  their 
misery,  not  indeed  by  inculcating  lessons  of  discontent,  but  by  Mffbrd- 
ing  to  them  facilities  for  providing  itiemselves  with  beaUhii-r  and 
happier  abodes. 

"  It  is  the  true  saying  of  an  eloquent  writer,  that  '  les  esclavcs 
penlent  tout  dans  leur  esctuvnge,  jusqu'au  dtfsir  d*en  sortir;'  jct  surely 
uo  benevolent  person  would  think  himself  idly  or  unprofitably  employed 
'!n  loosing  from  bondage  those  whom  long  endurance  has  caused  to 
forget  the  blessings  o(  freedom.  I  am,  liowever,  unwilling  to  believe, 
even  now,  that  the  classes  of  whom  1  am  speaking  are  insensible  to  the 
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oomfbrlB  of  clcmnHaess,  or  usable  to  apprtciaU  tke  bcatfit  to  bt 

from  improved  habiiatioiis. 

^*  J  cuiit'ea*  1  C'lUDot  (li4cover  any  objccUon  to  the  adoption  of  atb 
a  plan  tor  aoHrliuntinf  the  dwcUtogs  of  the  poor«*t  claaMft  of  ou 
fellow  crvaiurrs  that  would  uoi  b«  oouo Car-balanced  by  many  dind 
atid  iudirtct  advaulsi^et." 

I  bog  U-arr  to  submit  tliis  corotuuiiieatioii  ami  thtf   placs  wili) 
winch  Mr.  Smirke  has  favoured  me.  that  it  may  be  made  kuown; 
considered.     Much  im|>orlanco  will  be  attached  to  the  t(*4tii 
receired  from  him  as  well  as  from  other  professional  men,  Iha 
is  possible  to  afTord  to  the  labouring  cliis&es  (be  hixurj'  of 
decent,  cleanly,  uud    healthy  ^bode  at  a  co^:  n  i« 

rr(|utred  (Voni  ihem  for  tlic  squalid  resting-|'  y  iidw 

to,  and  yet  enough  to  repay  a  fair  interest  on  iho  original  expemt 
of  tile  new  building." 

I  s«e  no  reason  to  doubt  the  applicability   o(  Mr.  Sfflii 
plan  to  sueh  places  a^  ihniie  where  ranges  of  buildit' 
rei]uiri*d  tts  lodgings  for  workmen,  and,  witliout    ipn- 
applicnbility  of  the  proposition   last  cited,  to  all 
deiiers.    It  is  proper  to  mention,  that  in  the  cour^- 
frequent  instances  have  arisen  of  much  iiocial  disorder  arising  ti 
the  too  close  contiguity  of  residences,  or   from  tlie  waul  of 
control  over  the  inmates.     In  the  instances  noticed  of 
houses,  or  of  one  building,  inhabited  by  diderout   fa:.^  ' 
a«  in  the  apurtmenis of  the  ^me  dwelling,  thn  conelii*^[ 
by  expt-rienee  seems  to   be,  tliat   a  power  and   il 
as  strong  as  that  of  a  man-of-war.  is  reqvn»ite  >  ■  ^ 
in  such  communities;  and  that  until  a  degree  of  education 
the  lower  clafisiea   is  attained,  which  is   hopeless  for  the  presi 
generation  at    least,  it    is  desirable    to  avoid    any   urrang^ld 
which   brings    fumiiies  into  close   contact  \\\\\\  each   other,   j 
large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  assault  and  brawls  whicb  occti 
tile  attention  of  Uie  petty  sessions  and  sessions  in  towns,  arise  fxv 
contentions  amongi>tlhe  inhabitants  of  courts  and  alleys,  which  I 
clearly  ascribable  to  too  close  contiguity;  and  these  u^cctJ  )ak 
frequently  given  rise  to  the  suggestion  that  if  a  city  were  rubMJ 
the  presenation  of  pouce  would  be  much  easier  if  such  place*  wi 
etttii-ely  removed  aitd  theinliabitants  separated.   A  common  pu4 
has  gone  far  to  furnish  praniee  to  a  petty  attorney.  All  the  fcinll 
wanted  to  tise  it  at  the  same  time,  nud  perpetual  quarrel?  and  fll 
quent  asBuidts  arose  to  gel  the  first  supplies.   Several  attempts  ha 
been  made  by  benevolent  landlords  to  get  their  labourers  to  tai 
use  of  common  bakehouses,  common  washhouses,  to  join   fof  d 
common  brewing,  and  have  offered  them  the  use  of  utunsiU;  \ 
they  never  could  be  got  to  a^rce  upon  it,  and  I  have  met  with  1 
instance  in  whicli  sucTt  plans  nave  succeeded.     Unle&s  die  \\A\$, 
coniigiiiiu5  cottages  are  very  thick,  detaclicvl  ccjilages  havtn  .nooi 
comlbrts  and  mural  udviuitu^es  superior  to  those  bouaca  bi^ili 
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Health  and  Moral  Habits  of  a  Town  Population.      2/5 

rows  ;  and  persons  even  of  the  middle  class  pay  a  !iigher  rent  for 
detached  tenemcnta  for  the  sake  of  the  comparative  freedom 
whicli  they  allow  from  disturbance  by  their  iioighbouis.  The 
information  I  received  in  Scoliaud  respecting  the  aasenibln^es  of 
single  men,  farm-servants,  in  houses  called  boothiei*.  fihowed  that 
the  et!ect  was  also  extremely  unfavourable  to  their  moral  habits. 

In  some  of  the  new  towns  in  Germany  it  is  considered  advan- 
tageous, for  the  sake  oF  the  circulation  of  air  as  well  as  for  com- 
fort and  for  security  against  Gre,  to  have  each  house  detaclied  bv 
a  small  5{>ace  from  its  neighbours.  J 

Ejfedii  of  Public  Walks  and  Gardens  on  the  Health  and  Morala 
of  the  Lover  Clasat^-  of  the  Population. 

Whilst  «epRratton  rather  tlian  aggregation,  more  especially  (br 
families,  is  tite  course  of  policy  euggtfStt>d  by  experience  for  the 
places  of  residence  of  the  working-clashes,  accommodation  is  called 
for  from  everv  part  of  the  country  for  public  walks  or  places 
of  recreation.  The  comnnttee  of  physicians  ancl  surgeons  of  Bir- 
nrtingham  state,  in  the  course  of  their  rt*poi*t  on  the  sanitary  Con-  ' 
dition  of  the  population  of  that  toivu — 

**  The  wnnt  of  some  place  of  recreation  for  the  mechanic  is  an  evil 
which  presses  vrry  heavily  \\\^\^\\  these  people,  and  to  which  mnnv  of  j 
their  bhil  habits  nmy  be  iraced.    There  Ai-e  no  ptiblic  walks  in  or  near! 
this  loun ;  no  places  where  the  workinflr-people  can  resort  for  recrea- ' 
lion.     The  con>eqtJcnce  is  that  they  frequent  the  ale-houses  nhd  pkittle- 
alleyfi  fi»r  amusement     Within   llic  lust  huli"  century  the  town  was  sur- 
roundetl  by  land  which  wits  divided  into  gardens,  which  were  rented  by  , 
the  mechanic  at  one  i^uuictt  or  lialfa  guinea  per  annum.     Here  the  me-  i 
choiiic  was  gcucrully  seen  after  his  da)*t  labour  spending  his  evening  '\\%.\ 
a  healthy  and  simple  occupation,  in  which  he  took  great  ddight.     Thi^l 
ground  is  now  for  the  most  part  built  over,  and  the  mechanics  of  tli^l 
town   are   gradually  losing   this  source  of  useful  and  healthy  recrea-' 
tion." 

Mr.  Molt-,  \\\  his  report  on  the  condition  of  die  labouring  popu-  • 
latlon  of  his  district,  obsenes,  in  respect  to  that  Jn  Manchester — •  \ 

"  Tliere  are  circumBtancca  attending  the  local  pusition  of  Mauchi'slcr^ 
which  mi^'ht  be  urged  in  palliation  of  some  of  the  habits  of  the  wurkingi 
classes.  i 

"  There  arc  no  public  walks  or  places  of  recreation  by  which  llwg 
thousands  uf  hibourers  nr  families  can  relieve  the  tedium  of  their  mono-1 
tonous  employment.  Pent  up  in  a  close,  dusty  atnmsphere  fruMi  holf-j 
past  five  or  eix  o'clock  in  the  momiug  till  seven  or  eight  o'clock  at  nifilit,! 
from  week  to  week,  %vith<tut  change,  without  intermission,  it  is  not  to  btfJ 
wondered  at  that  ihcy  fly  to  the  spirit  and  hecr-shopi,  and  the  dancing^ 
houses,  on  the  SaLurday  uights  to  seek  (liose,  to  thcni,  pleasures  anil 
comforts  which  their  own  destitute  and  eomtbrtless  homes  deny. 

''  Manchester  is  siu^larly  destitute  of  those  resources  which  conduce 
at  ODCC  to  health  and  recreaiioo.  \\  iih  a  teeming  population,  literally 
overtiowjng  her  boundiiries,  she  has  no  public  walks  or  resorts^  eitUtx  fex 
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the  youthful  or  the  ftduU  portion  of  the  commuttiiy  to  iBUds  kd  h«n' 
cujuymenL 

*'  The  prospect  of  obtAiuing  any  wide  area  to  be  appropriated  oi 
public  walk  or  otherwise  for  the  use  of  Ibc  labouring  cUmes,  htvm 
xuurc  remote  each  year,  as  the  rolue  of  the  land  within  aiid  in  the  oaj^ 
bourbood  of  the  to«-n  increases. 

Mr.  Jo^ieph  Struit,  of  Derby,   has  presented  lo   tliat  town 
nublir  garden  of  eleven  acres,  which  has  been  so  laid  out  by  ]" 
Loudon  as  to  givt*  the  advantages  of  a  walk  of  two  mtles,  and 
intereet  aflTordcd  by  an  arboretum,  displaying^  the  specimeos 
|IO(K)  shnibs  iind   plants.     The  ]>lan  of  laying  out   this   p«) 
ground  so  ns  to  make  the  most  of  the  space,  appears  to  be  otw 
serving  of  peculiar  attention;  and  I  have  appended  to  thi^  rvp 
a  copy  witn  which  I  have  been   favoured.     I   am  informed  il 
Blis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  expressed   an   iiitentioo, 
i«oon  as  some  leases  are  out,  to   bestow  50  acres  for  the  use 
Sheffield  as  a  public  garden. 

Much  evidence  might  bo  adduced  from  the  experience  of  ihf 
efl'ects  of  tlie  parkb  and  other  places  of  public  resort  in  the  tneiro- 
|X)lis»  to  prove  the  importance  of  sucli  provision  for  recreation^  nM 
less  for  the  pleasure  they  afford  in  themselves,  than  for  their  t\\ 
\\o  pleasures  that  are  expensive,  demoralizing,  and  injurious  lu  t| 
health.     A  benevolent  gentleman  near  Camoridge,  who  wished 
[aroist  the  debauchery  and  demoralization  promoted  by  a  fair.ar 
if  possible,  to  put  an  end  to  the   fair  itself,  instituto<l  on  the<Ujfl 
'when  it  was  lield,  and  at  a  distance  from  it,  a  grand  plougliii 
match,  at  which  all  persons  of  respectability  were  invited  lo  a!t« 
This  brought  from  the  fair  all  the  young  men  whom  it  was  desir 
to  lead  from  it  to  a  reflated  and  a  rational  and  beneficial  ctitc 
,tainme)it,   and   thus,   without   force  and  at  a  very  trivial   cxpei 
'ilie   fair  was  suppressed  by  the   quiet   mode  of  druwuig  away  iti|j 
profit. 

On  die  holiday  given  at  Manchefiler  in  celebration  of  Her  M»' 
jesty's  marriage,  extensive  anangements  were  made  for  holdingfl 
chartist  meeting,  and  for  getting  up  what  was  culled  a  dcntonsirM 
tion  of  the  working  classes,  which  greatly  alarmed  the  municipfll 
magistrates.  Sir  Charles  Shaw,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  PolicM 
'induced  the  mayor  to  get  the  Botanical  Gardens,  Zoological  G^M 
dens,  and  Museum  of  that  town,  and -otiier  institutions  throiM 
open  to  the  working  classes  at  the  hour  dtey  were  urgently  inviufl 
to  attend  the  chartist  meeting,  llie  mayor  undertook  to  he  p«fl 
sonally  answerable  for  any  damage  that  occurred  from  throwiifl 
open  tho  gardens  and  institutions  to  the  classes  who  hud  n^^V 
before  entered  them.  The  efl'oct  was  that  not  more  than  201 
or  300  people  attended  the  political  meeting,  which  cutireW 
failed,  and  scarcely  .'jj.  worth  of  damage  was  done  in  the  g^9 
dens  or  in  the  public  institutions  by  the  workpeople,  who  wen 
highly  pleased.     A  further  effect  produced  was,  that  the  chaigd 
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before  the  police  of  drunkenness  and  riot  were  on  that  day  less 
than  the  average  of  cases  on  ordiucLry  days. 

I  have  heen  informed  of  other  inslauces  of  similar  efftctb  pro- 
duced by  tlie  spread  of  temperate  pleasures  on  ordinary  occasions, 
and  tbeir  rivalry  to  habits  of  drunkenness  and  gross  excitement, 
wliether  mental  or  sensual. 

But  want  of  open  spaces  for  recreation  is  not  confined  to  the 
town  population.  In  the  rural  districts  the  children  and  young" 
persons  of  the  villages  have  frequently  no  other  places  for  recrea- 
tion than  the  dusty  road  before  their  houses  or  the  narrow  and 
dirty  lanes,  and  accidents  frequently  take  place  from  the  playing 
of  children  on  the  public  highways.  If  they  go  into  the  helds 
lliey  are  trespassers,  and  injure  the  farmer.  The  want  of 
proper  spaces  as  play-grovinds  for  children  is  detrimental  to 
the  morals  as  well  as  to  the  health  in  the  towns,  and  it  pro- 
bably is  so  generally.  'Y\\e  very  scanty  spaces  which  the  children, 
both  of  the  tniddle  and  the  lower  classes,  the  ill  as  well  as  the 
respectably  educated,  can  obtain,  force  all  into  one  company  to  tlie 
detriment  of  the  better  children,  for  it  is  the  rude  and  boisterous  wlio 
obtain  predominance.  In  the  course  of  si>me  investigations  which 
I  had  oecasion  to  make  into  the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency,  there 
appeared  Rcveral  cases  of  children  of  honest  andindtistrious  [jarents, 
who  had  been  entrapped  bv  boys  of  bad  character;  I  inquired  how 
the  more  respectable  children  became  acquainted  with  the  depraved ; 
when  it  was  shown  that  in  the  present  state  of  many  crowded  neigh- 
bourhooils  all  the  children  of  a  court  or  of  a  street  were  forced  to 
play,  if  thj*y  had  any  play  whatsoever,  on  such  scraps  of  ground  as 
they  could  get,  and  all  were  brought  into  uoquaintanceshq),  and 
the  range  of  influence  of  tbe  depraved,  was  extended.  Tlie  condition 
of  the  ciuUlrea  in  large  districts  where  there  are  no  squares,  no  gar- 
dens attached  to  the  houses,  and  no  play-grouuils  even  to  their  day- 
schoob,  and  where  they  are  of  a  condition  in  life  to  be  withheld 
from  playing  in  the  streets,  is  pronounced  to  be  a  condition  very 
injurious  to  their  bo<lily  development.  'Ilie  progress  of  the  evil  in 
the  rural  districts  has  been,  to  some  extent,  arrested  by  a  beneficent 
standing  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  all  Eiiclo^nre 
Bills  shall  include  provision  lor  a  reserve  of  land  for  the  public 
^^9  for  recreation.  For  children,  however,  the  most  important 
^Kervations  would  l)e  those  which  could  be  made  for  play-grounds 
1  in  front  of  their  homes,  on  plots  where  they  may  be  under  the 
eye  of  their  mothers  or  their  neighbours.  Where  the  cottag«»s  are 
near  a  road,  they  should  be  sonio  distance  from  it,  with  the 
gardens  or  play-ground  in  front.  Tiie  separate  or  distant  play- 
grounds have  many  inconveniences  besides  their  being  out  of 
sight ;  and  where  they  are  far  distant,  they  arc  comjiaratively 
useless,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  being  enabled  to  testify  that  the 
instances  are  frequent  where  tlie  regulated  resort  to  private  plea- 
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sure-grounds,  and  parks  has  been  indulgently  givea  for  the  recrea- 
tion of  the  labouring  |:opulation. 

Amongst  the  instances  of  practical  attention  to  the  improfement 
of  the  physical  condition  of  labouring  classes  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  I  may  notice  the  following  statement  made  to  me  by  the 
late  Mr,  Monck  of  Coley  House,  Reading,  who  had  bestowtd 
much  care  upon  the  cottages  on  his  own  estate.  It  comprehends 
the  provision  adverted  to : — 

"  The  care  taken  of  these  cottages  and  gardens,"  said  he,  "  afford  m 
excellent  criterion  of  the  character  of  the  labourers.  I  have  paid  espe- 
cial attention  to  thoie  labouren  who  have  displayed  cleanlineaa  and 
order ;  and  I  pay  the  moat  respect  to  those  who  have  achieved  a  aitua* 
tion  of  the  greatest  comfort,  aud  keep  themselves  and  their  houses  deaalji 
and  their  children  tidy.  Formerly  the  cottages  were  in  bad  orderf 
their  pavements  and  windows  were  broken ;  I  had  them  all  paved,  and 
their  windowa  glazed.  I  told  the  cottagers  that  I  did  not  like  to  tee 
shabbvi  broken  windows,  with  patches  of  paper  and  things  stuffed  in, 
or  broken  pavements  which  they  could  not  clean ;  and  that  I  disliked 
Irish  filth  and  all  Irish  habits  of  living.  I  engaged,  after  the  cotii^ 
were  thoroughly  repaired,  to  pay  1/.  a-year  for  repairing  them.  I  bb- 
dertook  to  make  the  repairs  myself,  and  deduct  the  expense  from  this  1/.; 
but  if  no  repairs  were  wanted,  they  were  to  have  the  whole  1/.  thrm- 
selvea.  This  course  has,  I  find,  formed  habits  of  care ;  and  their  cot- 
tages are  now  so  well  taken  care  of  that  very  little  deduction  is  made 
aimually  from  the  U.  Formerly  they  used  to  chop  wood  carelessly  oi 
their  pavements,  and  break  them  ;  now  they  abstain  from  the  practiee, 
or  do  it  in  a  careful  manner,  to  avoid  losing  the  mouey.  lu  the  winter, 
I  give  them  two  score  of  fagots  towards  their  fuel.  I  have  found  tlut 
by  this  means  I  save  my  hedges  and  fences,  and  am  pecuniarily  noloa^i 
whilst  pilfering  habits  are  repressed.  Since  the  enclosures  have  been 
made,  I  think  some  place  should  be  provided  for  the  exercise  aud  recrea- 
tion of  the  working-classes,  and  especially  for  their  children.  I !»« 
set  out  four  acres  at  Oldworth  as  a  play-ground  for  the  children,  or  wbi>" 
ever  likes  to  play.  They  have  now  their  cricket-matches,  their  quoit- 
playing,  and  their  revels  there.  Sheep  and  cows  feed  on  it;  so  that  it 
is  no  great  loss  to  me.  I  let  it  for  4/.  a-year  to  a  man,  on  conditiafi 
that  he  cuts  the  hedges  and  keeps  it  neat  I  have  surrounded  it  with  a 
double  avenue  of  trees.  The  sheep  and  cows  do  good  to  the  ground,  at 
they  keep  the  grass  under,  which  allows  the  ball  to  ruu.  I  give  priiei 
to  the  boys  at  the  school,  which  is  maintained  by  tlie  cottagers  them- 
selves, and  to  which  1  contribute  nothing  but  the  prizes  for  reading, 
writing,  and  knitting. 

"  Many  persons  accuse  the  poor  of  ingratitude,  but  I  find  them  the 
most  grateful  people  alive  for  these  httle  attentions ;  and  what  do  they 
all  cost  me  ?  why  not  more  altogether  than  the  keep  of  one  Hut  coaclr 
howe." 
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VII.  —  RECOGNISED  PRINCIPLES  OF  LEOISLATIOM  AND  STAT K  OP 
THE  EXISTINO  LAW  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OP  THE  PUBLIC 
HRALTU. 

Tiio  evidence  already  given  will,  to  some  extent,  have  furnished 
answers  to  the  question — how  iar  the  pliysical  evils  b)'  which  the 
health,  and  strength,  and  morals  cA  ihe  labouring  classes  are 
depressed  may  be  removed,  or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
removed  by  priiatt?  and  voluntary  exertions.  I  now  submit  for 
coosideraticn  the  facts  whicli  serve  to  show  how  far  the  aid  of  the 
legislature,  and  of  administrative  arrangements  are  requisite  for 
the  aitaiiinu'nt  of  the  objects  iti  question. 

It  will  have  been  perceived,  that  tht:  first  great  remedies,  external 
iiri-angt?ments, /.t*.  efficient  drainoifo.  sewerage  and  cleansing  of 
towns,  come  within  the  acknowledged  province  of  the  legislature. 
Public  opinion  has  of  late  required  legislative  interference  for  the 
regulation  of  some  points  of  the  internal  economy  of  certain  places  of 
work,  and  the  appointment  of  special  agents  to  protect  youn^  chil- 
dren engaged  in  certain  cUssesof  manufactures  from  mental  dete- 
rioration from  the  privation  of  the  advantages  of  education,  and 
from  permanent  bodily  doterioraliou  from  an  excess  of  labour 
beyond  their  strength.  Claims  are  now  before  Parliament  for  an 
extetisioa  of  the  like  remedies  to  other  classes  of  children  and  to 
young  persons,  who  are  deemed  to  be  in  the  same  need  of  protec- 
tion. The  legislature  has  interfered  to  put  an  end  to  one  descrip- 
liou  of  employment  which  was  deemed  afflicting  and  degrading.  /.  e. 
that  of  climbing-boys  for  sweeping  chimneys,  and  to  furce  a  better 
means  of  p«*rforming  by  machinery  the  same  work.  It  will  be 
seen  that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  legislature  to  interfere  for  the 
public  protection  by  regulating  the  structure  of  private  dwellings 
to  prevent  the  extension  of  tires  ;  and  the  common  law  has  also 
iiiter[K>sed  to  protect  the  public  health  by  preventing  overcrowding 
In  private  tenements.  The  legislature  has  recently  interfered  to 
direct  the  poorer  description  of  tenements  in  the  metropolis  to  be 
properly  cleansed.  On  considering  the  evidence  before  given  with 
relation  to  the  ellects  of  different  classes  of  buildings,  the  stiggcslion 
immediately  arises  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  practicable  to 
protect  the  health  of  the  labouring  classes  by  measures  for  the 
iimendmcnt  of  the  existing  buildings,  and  for  the  regulation  of 
new  buildings  in  towns  in  the  great  proportion  of  cases  where 
[ieilhcr  private  benevolence  nor  enlightened  views  can  be  expected 
to  prevail  extensively. 

it  will  have  been  perceived  how  ruuch  of  the  oxiating  evils 
originate  from  the  defects  of  the  extenial  arrangements  for  drain- 
age, and  for  cleansing,  and  for  obtaining  suppliers  of  water.  Until 
these  are  completed,  therefore,  the  force  of  the  evils  arising  from 
tho  construction  of  the  houncs  could  scarcely  be  ascertained. 
.  The  expeiiettce  of  legislation  available  for  England  for  the  regu- 
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lation  of  l)uildin^»  is  cliiefly  confined  1«  the  Mt?ir  ~    'H 

ing  Act.     'I'he  yirovlslons  ot  that  Act  vvf»rc  din-ctr  J 

prevention  of  tbc  Hprcad  of  fires  by  requiring  that  parta^H 
should  be  built  su  ;l§  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fires,  by  comH 
them  to  the  houses  where  the  fires  occur.  In  this  object  it  i«1 
most  instaiici's  successful.  Wherever  a  fire  spreads  bevond  fl 
single  dwelling  in  \\\e  metropolis,  it  Is  usually  found  either  tfl 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  have  been  evade<l.  the  walls  I  9 

required  thickness  but  rotten  in  substance,  or  that  onn-  iJ 

occurred  from  default  of  notice,  or  from  neglect  of  tiie  iiistm 
surveyor.  Out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act,  the  iiksuia 
are  frequeut  wliere  fires  spread  from  the  want  of  paid 
walls.  Tlie  erection  of  party-walls  is  good  eoonomv  'as J 
mailer  of  insurance,  for  each  hous<3  is  thereby  confineJ  lo  ■ 
own  risks,  instead  of  having  the  additional  risks  nf  each  of  S 
contiguous  houses,  and  perhaps  of  two  or  three  liouses  beyol 
them.  If  there  were  any  point  on  which  d  priori  legislative  intJ 
ferunce  might  be  thought  unnecessary  it  wouhl  l}o  this»  on  wbifl 
the  self-interest  of  the  parties,  for  tlieir  own  protection,  woul 
ensure  attention.  Yet  the  immediate  interest  of  the  butlderl 
getting  buildings  erected  at  the  lowest  cost,  or  the  want  of  foil 
sight  on  the  part  of  the  owner  himself,  has  cause<i  extenn 
masses  of  buildings  to  be  run  up  in  the  suburbs  of  the  ruetropolfl 
and  in  provincial  towns,  without  any  such  protection,  Wfulst  \jm 
Report  was  in  pi-eparalion  I  was  informed  of  the  destructioa  ■ 
fire  of  several  contiguous  houses  at  Oxford  that  were  wilbojl 
party-walls.     But  party- walls  are  only  one  provision  a-  '*  &i 

the  omissions  of  other  necessary  precautions  are  fearl;.  m 

sive,  especially  in  warehouses  and  buildings  of  a  maguit.i^||H 
great  for  the  (ire  to  be  restrained  by  party-walls^  or  to  prev^^H 
catching  the  adjacent  buildings  whenever  it  occurs. 

One,  however,  1  may  advert  to,  as  connected  with  the  pnte 
visions  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  sanitary  cunditia 
of  a  town  |X)pulation.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  cheapest  mofl 
of  street  cleansing  is  by  supplies  of  water,  which  it  would  be  am 
ccssary  to  use  from  standing  pipes.  By  the  Street  Act,  the  pariJ 
officers  are  directed  to  prmide  standing  pipes  for  the  supply  I 
engines  in  case  of  fire.  This  regulation  is  declared  to  be  almfl 
a  dead  letter.  The  only  means  to  obtain  supplies  of  water  mtl 
case  of  fire  are  from  the  plugs  provided  by  the  water  companfl 
themselves  for  cleansing  the  pipes  by  occasionally  allowing  tl 
"Water  to  tlow  into  the  streets,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  pracfl 
cable  without  any  considerable  cost  to  keep  up,  at  all  times,  sufl 
a  pressure  of  water  as  on  putting  on  a  hose  on  any  standing  pijl 
connected  with  (he  service,  to  enable  the  water  to  be  thrown  overtfl 
highest  houses,  llie  fronts  of  houses  in  London  have,  in  sou 
instance^r  been  washed  by  this  means,  and  in  one  instance  it  wfl 
immediately  and  succeasfidly  applied  to  extinguish  a  fire.    M 
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Iarg(?  proportion  of  hou&ea  are  destroyed  or  seriously  injured  before 
engines  can  be  brou^lit  to  the  spot  or  water  obtained.  During 
the  last  tour  years  the  fires  in  London  have  been  more  than  600 
per  annum.  If  each  fire  on  the  average  inrurred  a  loss  of  500A, 
the  lotal  loss  annually  wotdd  exceed  the  total  cost  of  the  supplies  of 
wafer  for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis  lo  the  inhabitants,  whieli, 
accordinj^  to  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1834, 
ainount4?tl  to  27G,'200/.  The  superintendent  of  the  police  at 
Liverpool  estimated  the  average  loss  by  fires  in  that  town  during 
eight  years  at  a  much  greater  amount  before  a  better  system  of 
prevention  was  established.  The  cost  of  keeping  the  water  ahvaya 
on  in  the  mains  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it  was  voluntarily  pro- 
ferre<l  by  a  competing  company  in  the  metropolis,  as  an  advan- 
tageous  arrangement  to  save  the  expense  of  water-tanks  in  private 
house-?.  I  have  high  practiral  authority  for  slating  that  the 
arrangement  for  keeping  the  water  on  the  mams  for  street  ctean- 
fting-,  for  washing  the  foot-ways  as  well  as  the  carriage-wayt*,  and, 
'hen  necessary,  for  washing  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  would  also 
e,  at  an  inconsiderable  expense,  as  the  most  efficient  means  of 
inguishing  fires.  Instead  of  the  general  loas  of  a  considerable 
of  an  hour's  lime  before  intelligence  can  be  dispatched  and 
fant  fire-engines  be  got  to  the  spot,  in  a  few  minutes,  or  as 
the  flexible  pipe  in  daily  use  could  be  screwed  on  the 
a  supply  of  water  as  powerful  as  that  from  any  engine  might. 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  fire.  An  extensive  saving  of  life  and 
property,  and  of  well-grounded  alarm,  might  thus  be  added  to 

IB  train  of  benefits  derivable  from  pystemalised  arrangements  for 
»  cleaivsing  of  towns  and  the  prevention  of  epidemics. 
The  provisions  of  the  old  Building  Acts  afford  no  sanitary  se- 
rities,  hut  in  connexion  with  the  provisions  respecting  sewerage 
fliey  aftbrd  e.\am])les  of  wliat  would  be  the  effect  of  any  measure 
^|iiich  shall  be  either  unequally  applied  as  to  the  jurisdiction, 
^■unequally  administered. 

^VTIic  attention  of  the  Board  has  sever.il  times  been  directed  to 
^Ht  sickness  prevalent  amongst  the  working  clas^^es  in  vai  tou.^  parts 
^rtho  Kensington  union.  Having  had  occasion  to  inquire  into 
,  the  subject,  I  found  that  nearly  «H  the  illness  occurred  in  pre- 
^Hbea  run  up  by  inferior  specalating  builders  out  of  the  jurisdic- 
VKti  of  the  commissions  of  sewers,  or  of  the  district  surveyors; 
tliat  they  were  btiilt  on  undrained  spots,  with  walls  not  more  than 

KB  brick  thick  ;  and  that  the  immediate  expenditure  for  protcc- 
Bor  sanitary  purposes  had  thtis  been  extensively  evaded.  On 
TyiuCT  the  inquiry  further,  it  became  apparent  that  the  limits 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  and  the  limits 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  surveyors  around  the  metropolis, 
mark  the  commencement  of  buildings  of  an  inferior  charades 
built  without  drains,  without  the  security  from  party-walls,  and 
bout  proper  means  of  cleansing.     (  Vide  AppendiXj  the  evidcw^^ 
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of  Mr.  Gutch,  district  Bun'eyor.)     Under  the  p«:idiar  cimii 
stances  of  the  country,  towns  may  arise  and  tlie  old  evils  may 
implanted  before  any  old  district  wouUl  probably  be  taken 
include  them.    For  exaniplt%lhetownof  Old  King?tion  is  tolorablj 
ivetl  drained  and  healtliy;  on  the  completion  of  the  railway 
new  town  was  suddenly   run  up  by  buildinj;  speculatoni. 
New  Kingston,  built  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Old  King? 
without  uny  adequate  under-drJiinat;e,  on  a  poil  retentive  of  tn* 
ture,  and  with  streets    unpaved  and   covered  with    mud  ;   it 
re|>orled  as  a  consequence  that  fever  has  been  rife  in  New  K.in| 
fitoii.  whilst  Old  Kingston  is  comparatively  free  from  it. 

If  any  one  had  to  erect  forty  or  fifty  fourih-rat«  Icnemei 
near  the  metrop>lia,  by  shiftinii^  them  hiryoud  the  limit4  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  surveyor,  he  would  nearly  gain  one  h< 
by  tJi»?  Miviiig  of  fees  alone  in  the  ordinary  mode  orremunei 
such  officers. 

All  the   information  as  to  the   actual  condition   of  the 
crowded  districts  is  corroborative  of  the  apprehensions  entertai 
by  witnesHe«  of  practical  experience,  such  as  Mr.  Thomas  Cubrll 
other  builders,  who  arc  favourable  to  measures  for  the  improvi 
'ment  of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  thai  ;inythingi 
the  nature  of  a  Building  Act  that  is  not  equally   and  fkillfull 
admuiistered  will    aggravate    the   evils    intended    to    be    rei 
ditnl.       To    whatever    districts    regulations    are    roniined. 
effect  proved   to  be  likely  to  follow  will  be,  that  tlio  builder 
tenements  which  stand  most  in  need  of  regulation  will   be  dfm 
over  the  boundary,  and  will  run  \ip  his  habitations  before  nu 
hurcs  can  be  taken  to  include  them.     The  condihon  of  the  wu 
man  will  be  aggravated  by  the  increased  fatigue  and  expo^ar 
weather  in  traveniing  greater  distances  to  sleep  in  a  badly-bu 
thin,  and  damp  house.     An  increase  of  diManre  frotTi  his  pli 
work  will  have  the  more  serious  effect  upon  his  habits  by  render- 
ing it  impracticable  to  take   his  dinner  with  his  family,  compel- 
lii»g  him  cither  to  take  it  in  some  shed  or  at  the  beer  shop.     It 
is  also  apprehended  that  anything  that  may  bo  done  to  incr 
unnecessarily  or  seriously  the  cost  of  new  buildings,  or  diieouri 
their  enaction,  will  aggravate  the  horrors  of  the  overrrowdin;; 
the  older  tenements;  at  the  same  time,  (he  certain  rftecl  of 
immediate  and  unprepared  dislodgement,  of  a  cellar    } 
would  be  to  overcrowd  the   upper  portions  of  the  hu 
they  reside.     It  would  indeed  often  be  practicable  to  tnakr  ih( 
cellars  as  habitable  as  are  the  cellars  inhabited  by  «cr\anLs  in 
houses  of  the  middle  ami  higher  cla.sses  of  society.     The  dil 
ties  which  beset  such  regidations  do  not  arinc  from  the  want 
pieans  to  pay  any  necessary  increase  of  i-ents  for  incn*a«ed  accol 
lation,  but  in  the  very  htibits  which  afford  etidetioe  of  tlw 
lOo  of  the  sul^riency  of  the  means  of  paymrnt. 

:Uc(U  legislation  on  the  subject  o^  increaflcd  charges  od 
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teiM^ments,  the  labourers  roust  be  consUlered  to  be  in  a  slate  of 
penury,  anil  ready  (o  shift  from  bad  to  worse  for  ihc  avoidance  of 
the  slightest  ctiarges,  and  therefore  to  be  approached  with  the 
greatffftt  caution. 

But  there  are  other  eteraenta  which  it  is  proper  to  note  as 
increasing  the  tendency  to  evade  immediate  chargoa  even  for 
benefits. 

71ie  incrifasing  tendency  to  carry  on  mauufacluring  as  well  as 
commei'ciai  operations  for  small  profits  on  targe  outlays  will  pro- 
bably occasion  the  subject  of  the  rents  of  labourers*  tenements  in 
manufacturing  district^itob**  more  closely  considered  a^  part  of  the 
cost  of  production  diaii  it  has  hitherto  been.  The  whole  of  the 
consequences  cannot  diistinctly  be  foreseen,  further  than  that  it  will 
probably  occasion  a  reduction  of  Jiigh  ground*  rents,  or  the  aban- 
donment of  panicnlfir  diblrict'^  which  are  now  the  seat.i  of  some 
descriptions  of  mannfacture.  In  the  course  of  au  examination  of 
the  condition  of  the  working  population  of  MacclesHeld,  which 
I  was  reqtiedtcd  to  aid,  it  was  complainnd  tliat  much  work  was 
put  out  to  a  rural  district  at  a  few  miles  distance  from  the  town. 
Ou  iniiuirlng  as  to  the  cause,  it  was  answered.  tJiat  ihe  wcvivera  in 
the  rural  district  were  enabled  to  do  the  work  at  a  reduced  price, 
bvt  at  the  same  real  wages  in  consequence  of  reduced  rents. 
Thi3  following  examination,  ho^vever,  displays  the  element  indi- 
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V.  Shatwell,  relieving  officer,  examined — 
*'  Wliiil  ie  the  common  amount  of  rcut  paid  by  weavers  in  MacclcsBeld 
ud  the  adjacuit  itistriclK? — -A  weaver  cannnt  get,  in  MacclusQcld,  a 

f roper  house  fur  his  loom,  wiih  due  lights,  for  less  than  10/.  a-year.     In 
liizel  Grove  nnd  other  |)lace8,  he  may  get  them  for  2/.  or  3/.  less — for 
j^ul   11, — with  a  euiall   garden  attached,  worth  at  least  20f.  a-)car 

^^■What  difference  in  price  do  you  thiuk  would  induce  a  manufacturer 
to  send  gtiods  t<i  Hazel  Gruve  in  preference  to  Macclesfield? — A  farthing 
II  yard,  us  thai  ditfercncc  might  make  the  diBereuce  iu  his  profit. 

'••  How  many  yards  will  u  weaver  weave  in  the  week?— They  caleu- 
ntc  that  a  good  weaver  will  wcftve  12  yards  e-day,  or  an  average  of  60 
partis  a- week. 

*'  Since  1*.  3d,  a-week,  or  a  faitbing  a  yard,  will  make  the  difference 

n  profit,  will  not  the  dilVcrunce  iu  rem  enable  the  weaver  to  make  that 

ire  in  price  and  yet  obtain  tlic  same  net  amount  of  wages? — Pre- 

"  5o   that  a  manufacturer  who  employs  1000  hands  at  a  low-rented 

>Urr,   3/,  or  4^   a-ycnr   cheaper,  feuen  as  Hazel  Grove,   if  lie  obtain 

I  cncc  of  rent  as  profit,  will  obtain  a  profit  of  3,000/.  or  4,(HMW. 

uin? — Certainly. 

'*  Tlio  cost  of  bMildin*  niul  building  materials  being  nearly  the  same 

in  Mncclesfield  and  such  a  plftce  as  Hii/cl  Grove,  docs  not  the  differciKe 

n  rent  oonsist  chiefly  in  the  difference  of  grouud-reut?— Yea.*' 


^mi  Gain  from  Reductiont  of  Rmt  from  shifting      ^^H 

If  in  all  inslancca,  as  in  the  hwt,  liottpr  as  ivell  as  cliPapcr  tm 
donee?!,  with  gartlons  altnchwi,  were  likely  lo  be  fhi*  result  of  fl 
commercml  oiMTution  to  the  workmen,  the  change  were,  of  coune, 
to  be  desired.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  may  ofteti  be  otiMk 
wise  tiian  a  competition  of  comforts,  unless  timely  security  fl 
taken  o^inst  its  being  olherwiae  by  appropriate  1  V  \e  mM 
surea,  which  indeed  were  necessary  for  the  due  \  i  of  tl 

rate- payers |n^ainst  the  pecuniary-  consequenc^is  of  liie  dJsea^  an 
deptitution  undoubtetlly  occasioned  by  such  tenements  as  a^^H 
described  by  Mr.  Moti: —  ^^H 

•*  An  immense  number  of  the  small  houses  occupied  bythe  po5H 
classes  iu  the  mburba  of  Manchester  arc  of  the  most  superficjnl  chands)! 
tliey  are  built  by  the  members  of  building  cUibs,  omi  other  indivirluth, 
and  new  cottages  are  erected  with  a  rapidity  tliat  astonishes  persons  »ho 
arc   unacquainted  with  their   flimsy   structure.     They   have   certainly 
avoided  the  objectionable  mode  of  forming  under-ground  dwellings,  but 
have  nm  into  the  opposite  extreme,  having  neither  cellar  nor  foundatioD. 
The  walls  ore  only  half  brick  thick,  or  what  the  bricklayers  call '  br«" 
noggin,*  and  the  whole  of  the  materials  are  alight  and  unfit  for  the 
pose.     I  have  been  told  of  a  man  who  had  built  n  row  of  these  hoi 
and  on  visiting  them  one  morning  after  a  storm,  found  the  whole  of  i 
levelled  with  the  ground;  and  in  another  part  of  ^lanche&ter,  a  pi 
with  houses  even  of  a  better  order  has  obtained  the  appellation  of  *  PicL- 
pocket-row,'  from  the  knoift-n  insecure  and  ungubslantial  nature  of 
buildings.     I  recollect  a  bricklayer  near  London  complaining  loudlrl 
having  to  risk  his  credit  by  building  a  house  with  nine-inch  walls, 
declared  it  would  be  like    *  Jack  Straw's  House,*  neither  •  wind 
water  tight:'  his  astonishment  would  have  l)een  great  had  he  been  t<3^ 
that  thousands  of  houses  ocnipicd  by  the  labouring  classes  are  crcrted 
with  walls  of  4^  inch  thickness.     The  chief  rents   differ   muteriiUy 
according  to  the  situation,  but  arc  in  all  cases  high  ;  and  thus  arises  ibc 
inducement  to  pack  the  houses  so  close.     They  are  built  back  to  back, 
without  ventilation  or  drainage ;  and,  like  a  honeycomb,  every  partide 
of  space  is  occupied.     Double  rows  of  these  houses  furm  courts,  *4I 
perhaps,  a  piunp  at  one  end  and  a  privy  at  the  other,  common  tn  tfl 
occupiuits  of  about  twenty  houses."  ■ 

Whilst  there  is  the  new  element  of  this  exireme  rapidity  of  coM 
struction  to  accommodate  demands  for  hibour.  ihe  incrra^rM 
rapidity  of  the  conveyance  of  gootls  and  information  Is  manifesM 
loosening  the  ties  of  the  manufacturer  to  particular  neighbourhood 
Whilst  looms  have  been  idle  in  Spitnlfields  on  disputes  on  ^raH 
prices,  or  from  hesitation  as  to  roniply  with  the  requisite  cbangeflfl 
modes  of  working,  I  am  informed  that  large  quantities  of  work  hafl 
been  taken  away,  executed  in  the  new  neighbourhoods,  and  retumfl 
nl  reduced  prices 'to  the  Ixindon  markets.  1  a  the  instance  of  MaiV 
clesfield,  it  is  shown  that  neither  foresight  nor  considerations  oTtlie 
expediency  of  a  reduction  operates  on  the  speculating  ownera  |& 
'""'^mcnts  occupied  by  workmen  in  towns,  or  eveH  on  the  othfl 
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'prs,  (avHo  bear  the  burdens  r>f  tho  sickneaa  and  mortality, 
iiul  pay  extravagant  rates,  Hliichare  incident  to  them)  ;  nor  can 
le  operation  of  a  wise  self-interest  be  relied  upon  to  avert  the 
tendency  lo  the  dispersion  of  work,  and  the  multiplication  of  ill- 
conditioned  and  ultimately  burdensome  tenements.  The  following 
evidence  supplies  additional  illu:slratiun  of  ihi^  state  of  things  : — 


John  WiUoHj  relieving  officer. 


ft 

^H^  Are  you  acqnnintcd  with  the  cottage  property  in  Macclesfield  ? — Yc?, 
^^T  am ;  as  an  assistant  overseer,  I  see  thai  the  rules  ure  collected. 

Are  there  in  Macclesfield  many  large  ownere  of  cottage  tenements? — 
The,  number  of  owners  of  property  in  Macclesfield  is  about  1000 ;  of 
these  about  300  receive  incomes  from  cottage  property,  some  of  those 
only  one,  others  only  two.  The  chief  owner  owns  about  200  cottages ; 
the  next  owns  about  two  streets  or  45  cottages.  One  man  owns 
about  1%30. 

Do  you  receive  rates  from  these  cottages  ? — From  the  cottages  belong- 
ing to  these  liirge  holders  we  get  no  rates. 

flow  is  ii  that  you  obtain  no  rates  from  these  classes  of  cottages  ? — 
Because  they  are  tcnunted  by  the  lowest  class  of  persons  who  have 
nothing  in  their  houees  from  which  wc  could  recover  the  rates. 

What   are   the  rents   paid   from   these   cottages? — The  rents  vary 

Kom  If.  iQ  2*.  8rf.  each  house.    The  average  would  be  about  2$,  n-wcek, 
What  would  be  the  amount  of  rates  on  this  cottage  proi>€rty  if  pay- 
;ent  were  enforced? — from  the  l«.  a-weck  cottages  the  rales  would  be 
6^.  per  annum;  trom  the  others,  \'2s.  per  annum.     Last  quarter  there 
y^prcre  nearly  300  people  excused ;  and  the  total  amount  lost  for  rales 
^Bvcuscd  and  houses  empty  was  900/. 

^^  What  proportion  does  that  hear  to  the  whole  rntea  for  the  quarter  or 
for  the  year? — The  loss  for  the  year  woidd  be  1800/,,  and  the  rate  last 
year  wa^  S726/.  ;  the  amomit  collected  wiis  5900/.;  but  the  iirrear  of 
the  former  year  would  be  in  round  numbers  about  2000/.  more. 

Is  the  tenantry  of  these  cottages  a  fluctuating  tenantry? — Yes,  very 

[ much  so. 

^B  Arc  these  tenements  taken  on  the  expectation  that  the  rates  will  be 
^Bftscused? — Yes;  in  many  cases  they  are  told  when  objecting  to  the 
'     payment  of  the  rent  that  they  will  have  no  rates  to  pay. 

k  Considering  the  qualities  of  the  tenements,  arc  the  rents  charged 
idly  high  renta? — Yes,  ihcy  arc. 
Arc  ihcy  such  rents  as  would  justify  the  levy  or  the  deduction  of  rates 
om  the  proprietor,  comparing  them  with  the  rents  paid  for  good  pro- 
;rly  ? — Yes,  they  are  such  rents  ;  the  house  which  I  live  in,  and  for 
which  I  pay  rates,  and  pay  8/.  a-year  rent,  is  a  house  of  three  rooms  on 
a  floor,  two  floors,  detached  yard,  and  every  convenience ;  whilst  cotlnges 
of  n  very  inferior  description,  with  two  rooms  only  on  a  floor,  are  as  high 
rented  and  pny  no  rates. 

Are  the  rent*  from  the  inferior  tenements  rigorously  exacted  ? — Yes, 
they  are. 

Are  the  occupants  of  these  houses  frequently  applicants  for  parochial 
relief? — Yes,  they  are, 
,         Do  any  numbers  of  them  receive  relief? — Yce,  they  do. 
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Wlmt  is  the  average  amount  of  weekly  out-door  relief  given  to  the 
recipients? — Pcrliaps  about  3*. 

Tlien  the  average  relief  is  of  the  arerage  amount  of  the  rent  of  the 
tenements  you  describe  ? — Yes ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
relief  has  gone  to  pay  rent. 

If  the  rates  were  duly  exacted,  do  you  think  it  must  follow  that  the 
unduly  high  rents  must  \k  lowered  in  proportion  ? — Yea,  they  must. 

If  thclandlords  were  com])cllcd  to  pay  the  rates,  what  would  be  the 
saying  to  the  town  ? — 1^.  in  the  pound. 

And  no  additional  burden  cast  on  the  labouring  claasei  ?— No  material 
additional  burden. 

Of  course  the  diminution  of  out-door  relief  would  diminish  the  meant 
of  unduly  paying  high  rents? — Certainly,  it  would. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  many  of  these  dwellings  is  described 
in  the  reports  of  Mr.  Bland,  the  medical  officer  already  quoted. 

It  may  hereafter  excite  surprise,  that  the  labouring  ciass^ 
have  hitherto  been  left  exposed  to  such  influences  as  too!>e  de- 
scribed in  the  last  evidence,  and  in  the  evidence  previously 
cite<l,  as  to  the  pernicious  operation  of  exemptions  from  payments 
of  rates  on  the  parties  intended  to  be  benefited. 

My  inquiries  into  tlie  etTects  of  the  administration  of  the  old 
poor  law  brought  before  me  numerous  instances  of  such  devasta- 
tion, the  effects  of  which  would  not  be  obliterated  during  the  lives 
of  a  generation.  Examples  might  also  be  presented  of  the  de- 
terioration of  property  by  the  irruptions  of  an  ill-regulated  po- 
pulation by  the  nuuiing  up  of  uudrained  and  badly-coastnicted 
dwellings  in  the  iinest  suburbs  of  the  metropolis,  and  other  towns 
throughout  the  country.  Any  regulations  of  the  nature  of  Building 
Acts  confined  to  towns,  or  to  particular  districts,  or  that  were 
untKpially  or  opprestsively  admiuistered,  must  powerfully  tend  to 
increase  such  evils  to  the  labouring  classes,  to  the  ratepayers, 
and  to  the  owners  of  all  suburban  property. 

Frequent  opjmrtunities  are,  however,  presented  and  commonly 
lost  for  the  erection  of  improved  tenements  for  the  use  of  im 
labouring  classes,  on  the  occasion  of  taking  down  old  tene- 
ments and  erecting  new  ones  to  form  new  streets,  under  the  autho* 


»y  the  formation  of  new  streets,  though 
with  the  present  inconvenience  of  disturbing  the  occupants,  is  ulti- 
mately of  unmixed  advantage,  by  driving  tliem  mto  new  and 
better  tetteiuenbj  in  the  suburbs.  1  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
by  inquiries,  with  the  aid  of  the  relieving  officers,  how  far  the 
assumption  is  justified  by  tlie  experience  of  such  alterations  as  have 
been  already  made  in  some  of  the  crowded  districts  of  the  metro- 
polls,  by  taking  down  inferior  tenements  to  form  new  streets. 
It  is  found  to  be  difficult  to  trace  the  individuals  of  a  popuia- 
t  removed,  and  the  inquiries  on  the  subject  are  incomjuete ; 
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ut  thoy  lend  to  bIiow  that  the  working  people  make  consiclorable 
-.rifices  to  avoid  being  driven  to  a  distance  from  their  places 
rk  ;  that  the  poorest  struggle  against  remoral  to  a  distan( 
Iron)  the  opportunities  of  chariliible   <Ion.itioas ;  and  that  whertfii 
w  habitations  are  not  opened  to  them  in  tlie  immediate  viciiiityJ 
ery  effort  is  made  by  biddings  of  rent  to  gain  lodgings  in  tlial 
rest  and  p(:»t.irpst  of  the  old  tcnRmcnta.     To  the  extenl  to  wlu< ' 
displaced  labonrers  succeed  in  getting  lodgings  in  tiie  same^ 
ighboiirhood,  as  a  large  proportion  of  tliem  certainly  do,   tile 
ting  evils  are  merely  shitted,  and,  by  being  shitled,  they  are 
gravated.    On  a  surrey  of  the  newly-linih  houses  in  the  nuburbs 
til  which  displaced  labourers  can  go,  il  appears  that   the  lal>ourerj 
to  use  the  expression  of  Dr.  Ferriar.  is  almost  '*  driven  to  lure 
sease/'  for  if  he  do  not  find  any  lodging  near  his  place  of  work, 
is  driven  to  a  choice  amongst  t*?nements  of  the  character  of 
thoHO  found  in  tlie  parts  of  KenHiugtou  out  of  the  junsdiction  of 
the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  without   sewers  or  drains,  without 
ivatcr  or  proper  conveniences  on  the  premises,  without  pavements! 
meaas  of  cleansing    tlie  streets;    where  exorbitant   rentjs  are 
vied,  \\ihere  adequate  means  of  moral  or  religious  iaslruction 
are  yet  tinprovidecU  and  where  they  will  neither  guin  in  liealtli  nor 
in  morals. 

On  reference  to  such  {)a8t  experience  it  appears  to  suggest  itself 

as  an  expedient  arrangement,  that  on  the  removal  of  old  tenements 

and  the  occupation  of  the  old  ground  by  building  new  houses  and 

^^Tni'ts  for  a  Bujx*rior  class  of  tenants,  or  for  public  buildings,  some 

Mosi^sion  lahould  be  made  against  the  aggravation  of  the  existing 

ilfi  aa  respects  the  old  occupants ;  tliat  it  should   be  required  to 

shown,  for  example,  tliat  appropriate  unoccupied  tetiemeiits  are 

die  market,  and  on  failure  to  do  so,  provisions  migtit  l>e  made 

n  tJie  principle  of  tho^e  provided  for  preserving  accommodation 

Sor  the  lalKiuring  classes  in  eiK-losure  bills)  for  the  construction  of 

a  tie  tenements,  in  which  qualities  of  the  nature  of  those 

i  I  by  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke  might  be  ensurc<l.     If  the  atten- 

n   and   power   by  Avhich  large  public  alterations  are  obtained 

ere,  at  the  ifame  time,  directed  to  die  construclion  of  new  dwell- 

gs  for  the  labouring  classes,  instead  of  sprea^Iing  existing  evils, 

such  alterations  might  certainly,  and  at  rcDmnerdtive  though 

ot  at  increased  rents,  be  made  the  means  of  greatly  improving 

e  condition  of  those  who    stand  in  the  greatest  need  of  attention 

id  aid  for  improvement. 

The  most  important  immediate  general  measure  of  the  nature 

of  a  Building  Act,  subsidiary  to  measures  for  drainage,  wouM  be 

a  measure  for  regulating  the  increments  of  towns,  and  preventing 

,be  continued  reproduction  in  new  districts  of  thf  evils  which  liave 

cpresscd  the  health  and  ihe  condition  oC  whole  generations  in  the 

<ler  districts.     Reg\ilations  of  the  Jtites  of  town  building**  have 

mparatively  little  eflect  on  the  cost  of  construction,  and  it  mai 
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in  grncrni  br  'aid  thnt  a  BniUling  Art  would  effect  wlial  any 
lighletipd  owner  of  a  district  would  effect  for  hiinwlf,  of  laying 
out  with  a  view  to  the  most  permanent  advantage ;  or  what 
separate  owners  would  effect  for  themselves  if  they  had  the 
of  co-operalion,  or  if  each  piece  of  work  were  governed  by  eolai 
public  and  private  views.  Had  Sir  Christopher  Wren  been 
milted  to  carry  otil  his  plan  for  the  rebuilding  of  London 
the  great  fire,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  would  have  been 
most  advantageous  arrangement  for  rendering  the  whole  « 
more  productive,  as  a  property  to  tlie  great  mass  of  the  sepai 
inrerests,  by  whom  the  improvement  was  defeated.  The  mi 
»uccessfid  improvements  effected  in  the  metropolis  by  open 
now  lines  of  street,  and  the  greater  number  of  the  op<v 
jecteil  arc  approximations  at  an  enormous  expense  i 
which  he  laid  down.  The  larger  towns  present  in>>iHiu-es 
obstructions  of  the  free  current  of  air  even  llirough  the  phnn| 
streets,  and  of  deteriorations  which  a  little  foresight  and  the  r> 
cise  of  an  impartial  authority  would  have  prevented.  In 
incrt-aising  town,  a  builder  made  a  successful  money  specularif 
by  purchasing  such  plots  of  ground  as  would  enable  him  to  er 
impediinenls  and  extort  compensation  for  ibeir  removal  from  \\iv 
path  of  improvements  in  building.  The  improvements  affecting 
whole  towns  are  also  frequently  frustrated  by  the  active  jealousies 
of  the  occujmnts  of  rival  streets.  It  would  appear  to  be  possible 
to  provide  an  impartial  authority  to  obtain  and,  on  con*ulU- 
lion  with  the  parlies  locally  interested,  to  settle  ]>lans  for 
regulating  the  future  growth  of  towns,  by  laying  down  tlie  most 
advantageous  lines  for  occupation  with  due  protecliou  of  ihe  laud- 
owners*  mterest.  The  most  serious  omissions  in  the  building  of 
conmion  houses  are  so  frequently  oversights  as  to  make  it  pro- 
bable, that  if  it  were  required  that  a  plan  of  any  pro|M>scd 
biiilding  should  be  deposited  with  a  trustworthy  officer,  with  a 
specification  of  the  arrangements  intended  for  the  attainment  of  the 
e^^ential  objects,  such  as  cleansing  and  ventilation,  the  mere  pre- 
pnr.ition  of  the  doctmif*nt  would  of  it^telf  frequentlv  lead  to  thr 
detection  of  grievous  defects.  An  examitialion  of  Mr.  IxMidon's 
specification  of  the  requisites  of  cottages  will  show  that  u  large 
proportion  of  the  most  important  of  these  are  independent  of  the 
cost  of  construction. 


General  State  of  the  Law  for  the  Protection  of  the  PabUr 
Health, 

In  a  work  which  is  considered  in  Germany  the  chief  auth< 
in  respect  to  the  extensive  administrative   duties   compreheu) 
under  llio  term  police,*  the  author,   ProOpssor  Mohl,  of  Tubiii^ 
in  speaking  of  the  sanitary  police  of  towns,  obsert'es,  tliat  "  Mi 

*  Hohl.  Potiwt-WtitwDKhafl,  toI.  i.  pago  135,  Not*. 
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police  is  both  in  theory  and  practice  essentially  German.  In 
German  slates  only,  as  Austria  ami  Fmssia,  has  anylliing  been 
done  in  it  syatemalically ;  the  literature  also  uf  medical  police  is 
almost  entirely  German.  Other  states  either  do  nothing  at  all, 
as  England,  the  United  States  of  America,  or  only  very  imper- 
fectly, as  France  ;  where  anything  i3  done,  German  principles 
and  arrangements  are  closely  imitated," 

It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  new  towns  and  the  new  parts  of 
the  old  towns  in  Germany,  as  in  Stuttgard,  Manheim,  Darm- 
stadt, exhibit  striking  marks  of  this  care  in  the  comparative  struc- 
ture and  arrangements  of  the  houses,  and  in  the  general  adminis- 
1  ration,  with  a  view  to  the  health  and  pleasure  of  the  population, 
which  is  sometimes  impressively  displayed  in  the  superior  condi- 
tion of  the  public  walks  and  gardens,  as  at  Frankfort  and  Baden- 
Baden.  The  professor's  reproach  is,  however,  scarcely  applicable 
to  the  subsiantive  English  law,  or  to  the  early  constitutional 
arrangements  in  which  are  found  extcn?^ive  and  useful  provisions, 
and  complete  principles  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health. 

lar.  So  much  of  ihe  structural  arrangements  as  depended  on 
draimjgewiis  provided  for  by  the  Commissions  of  S*'wers,  who  were 
invested  with  valuable  powers  by  the  statute  li^kl  Hen.  V' 1 1 1,  cap.  5, 
8.  1;  the  authority  of  these  Commissions  "to  be  directed  into 
all  parts  within  this  realm  where  need  shall  require,  according  to 
the  form  ensuing,  to  such  substantial  persons  as  shall  be  named 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Lord  Treasurer,  and  the  two  chief 
justices,  or  by  three  of  them,  whereof  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  be 
one,"  fp  cause  "  to  be  made,  corrected  or  repaired,  amended,  put 
down  or  reformed,  as  the  case  shall  require,  walls,  ditches, 
banks,  glitters,  sewers,  gates,  cuUices,  brid;;eB,  streams,  and  other 
defences  bv  the  coasts  of  the  sea  and  marsh  ground." 

2dly.  The  ancillary  arrangements  as  to  road  cleansing  as  well  as 
road  structure,  were  provided  for  by  the  highway  laws,  including 
the  provisions  uf  the  5Lh  Eliz.  c.  13,  s.  7,  lor  the  cleansing  of  the 
ditches,  &c. 

The  common  law  provided  general  remedies  for  the  retlress  of 
injuries,  under  the  compreheasive  title  nuisance  (nocumGfUum) , 
meaning  anything  by  which  the  health  or  the  prsonal  safety,  or 
the  conveniences  of  the  subject  might  be  endangert;d  or  affected 
injuriously.  By  the  hiw  as  it  now  stands,  the  subject  is  entitled  to 
protection  agmnst  things  which  are  otlVnsive  to  the  senses,  from 
which  no  injury  to  the  bealth  or  other  injury  can  be  proved  than 
Uie  often  overlooked  but  serious  injury  of  discomfort,  of  daily  an- 
noyance, as  by  matters  offensive  to  the  sight,  as  by  allowing  blood 
to  flow  in  the  streets;  by  filth,  by  offensive  smells,  and  by  noises. 
The  injuries  termed  nuisances  were  ihreo-lbld, — tirat,  public  op 
general ;  necond,  common;  third,  private.  "  Public  is  that  which 
is  a  nuisance  to  the  whole  realm  ;  common  is  that  which  is  to  the 
common  nuisance  of  all  passing  by  ;  private  is  that  which  is  to  a 
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house  or  mill,  &c."  2  Institute^  406.  A  common  nuisance  is 
defined  to  be  an  ofTence  against  the  public  "  either  by  doing  a  thing 
which  tends  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  king's  subjects^  or  by  ne- 
glecting to  do  a  thing  which  the  common  good  requires.'*  Hawk, 
p.  1.  c.  107,  c.  75,  f.  1.  For  the  private  injury  there  was  the 
remedy  by  civil  action  ;  for  the  common  and  the  public  injuriesi 
the  remedy  was  by  indictment. 

llie  common-law  obligation  upon  all  owners  of  property  has,  in 
general,  been  adhered  to  by  the  superior  courts.  "  Prohlbetur  ne 
quia  faciei  in  8U0  quod  nocere  possii  alieno;  et  sic  tUeretuo  tU 
aiienum  7wn  lofdiza"     9  Co.  Rep.  58. 

Thus,  it  is  held  to  be  a  common  nuisance  and  indictable  to 
divide  a  messuage  in  a  town  for  poor  people  to  inhabit,  by  which 
it  will  be  more  dangerous  in  time  of  infection.  2  KoU's  Abridg- 
ment, 131).  Such  indictment  of  one  Brown  for  dividing  a  mes- 
suage in  the  village  of  Hertford  was  held  good,  and  he  was  put 
to  plead  to  it ;  and  it  was  then  said  that  such  indictments  are  fie- 
queiit  in  London  for  dividing  of  messuages. 

The  policy  of  the  common  law  was  endeavoured  to  be  enforced 
by  the  statute  of  the  31st  of  Eliz.  c.  7>  which  provided  that  there 
should  not  be  any  inmate  or  more  families  or  households  than 
one  dwelling  or  inhabiting  in  any  one  cottage,  made  or  to  be 
made  or  created,  upon  pain  that  every  owner  or  occupier  of  such 
cottage,  placing  or  wilfully  suffering  any  such  inmate  or  other 
family  tlian  one,  should  forfeit  \0s,  for  every  month  that  such  in- 
mate or  other  family  than  one  should  dwell  in  it.  The  statute 
provided  that  no  cottage  sliould  for  the  future  be  built  without 
four  acres  at  the  least  of  land  attached  to  it.  But  tliis  provision 
did  not  extend  to  cottages  in  towns,  or  for  mineral  works,  navi- 
gation, sheep  cotes,  &c.  From  the  number  of  decisions  in  the 
books,  it  would  appear  that  the  provisions  of  the  statute  were 
exten&ivcly  enforced  against  the  overcrowding  of  the  tenennents, 
but  tile  obligation  for  attaching  the  four  acres  of  land  impeded 
the  erection  of  now  tenements,  and  occasioned  inconvenience  and 
led  to  the  repeal  of  the  whole  statute,  by  the  15th  Geo.  II1> 
cap.  32. 

In  a  temporary  Act  passed  in  the  35th  of  Eliz.  cap.  c.j  for  the 
reforming  of  the  great  mischiefs  and  inconveniences  that  "  daily 
grow  and  increase  by  i-eason  of  the  pestering  of  houses  witli  diven 
iamilios  harbouring  of  inmates,"  that  occurred  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  it  is  recited  that  the  practice  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  *'  great  infection  of  sickness."  This  effect  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  be  perceived  when  the  plague  was  so  frequent  and 
dreadful  in  its  visitations.  The  exemption  from  it  is  ascribed  to 
such  widening  of  the  streets  and  improvements  of  the  houses  as 
took  place  after  the  Fire  of  London. 

But  we  appreiiend  that  the  common-law  remedy  still  remains 
in  force  as  against  the  owners  of  tenements  which  are  a  nuisaooe. 
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It  iras  decided  in  Ibe  case  of  the  King  r.  Pedley,  temp.  1834,  1st 
Adolphu9  and  Ellis,  H'22 : — 

*'  That  if  tlie  ownei*  of  land  erect  a  building  which  is  a  nuisance, 
or  of  which  the  occupation  is  likely  to  produce  u  nuisance^  and 
let  the  land,  he  is  liable  to  an  indictment  for  such  nuisance  bein? 
contintifHl  or  created  during  the  term. 

"  So  he  is  if  he  let  a  building  which  requires  particular  care  to 
vtjnt  the  occupation  from  being  a  nuisance,  and  the  nuisance 
occur  for  uant  of  such  care  on  the  part  of  the  tenant. 

*'  That  if  a  parly  buy  the  reversion  during  a  tt-naucy,  and  the 
tenant  afterwards  during  hia  teiTn  erect  a  nuisance,  the  reversioner 
is  not  liable  for  it;  but  if  such  reversioner  relet,  or  having  an 
opportunity  to  determine  the  tenancy  omit  to  do  so,  allowin><;  the 
nuisance  to  continue^  he  is  liable  for  such  coutinuance.  Per 
Littiedale,  J. 

"  And  8uch  purchaser  i«  liable  to  be  indicted  for  the  continuing 
of  the  nuisance  if  the  original  reversioner  would  have  been  liable, 
though  the  purchaser  ha«  had  no  opporuinity  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  tenant's  interest  or  abating  the  iiuisiince." 

The  stopping  of  wholesome  air  i?  held  to  be  a  nuisance  as  well 
as  the  stopping  of  the  light,  Co.  0  Will.,  Aldred,  57-  In  the 
case  of  Lewe3  v.  Keene,  Triu.  Term.  Jac.  Rex,  it  was  held  by 
the  court — "  that  the  hght  which  conieth  in  by  the  wlndowes, 
being  an  essential  part  of  the  house,  by  which  he  fiaih  three  great 
commodities,  that  is  to  say,  air  for  his  heahh,  light  for  his  proiit^ 
prospect  for  his  pleasure,  may  not  be  taken  away  tko  more  tiian  a 
part  of  his  house  may  be  pulled  down,  whereby  to  erect  the  next 
]ious«  adjoining.  And  wlili  1  his  resolution  agre<Mh  the  case  of 
Kklre<l.  reported  by  Sir  Edw.  Coke,  in  his  Ninth  Report,  fol.  58, 
"  ere  he  showeth  the  ancient  form  of  the  action  upon  the  case  to 

quod  mesAua^iuni  honida  ienehriictte  obscuratumfacit/  but 
if  there  be  hinderance  only  of  the  prospect  by  the  new  erected 

ISO,  and  not  of  the  air,  not  of  the  light,  then  an  action  of  the 

e  will  not  lye,  insouuich  ihat  the  prospect  is  only  a  matter  of 

light,  and  not  of  necessity.'* 

Tlje  corruption  of  the  water  is  an  otlbtice  at  common  law,  and 

early   the  subject  of  a  statutory  provision.     In  the  earlier 

'perio<ls  the  power  of  the  legislature  was  directly  exercised  for  the 
45nM'nl  ofnuiaauoes.     I  am  favoured  by  the  following  illustra- 
from  a  collection  of  records  upon  the  .subject  madu  by  Mr, 
D.  Hardy,  of  the  Record  Office  in  the  Tower : — 

The  fust  extract  shows  that  sea-coal  was  in  use  in  Loudon  much 
earlier  ihan  is  commonly  supposed: — 

"  PtUtint  RoU^  16  Edw.  I. — The  king  to  his  beloved  and  faithful 
Tbomus  lie  Wcylaund,  John  de  Luvetot,  John  dc  Cobehnm,  and  Ralph 
dcSmidwico,  cusios  of  hia  city  of  Londmi,  greeting;  From  die  complidntuf 
nutiv  mrituus,  we  uudetftlaud  \h\sX  many  pciipic  are  dangerounly  aggtie^'ed 
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by  the  funmcc*  of  lime  which  are  Suilt  in  the  said  city  autl  its  subw 
U)d  in  Souihwark  ;  because  the  lime  which  formerly  u»e<I  to  W  bi 
Willi  wood,  is  now  burnt  witb  wai  coal,  by  which  the  ftir  there  is  »ffw 
and  corrupted,  to  the  great  danger  of  pcraonB  frequenting  those  p&rtft 
dwelling  around  them :  we,  therefore,  being  willing  to  atlbrd  a 
Ten>edy  for  this,  have  appointed  you  to  see  tho»e  furnaces,  and 
the  danger  and  nuisances  which  Uireaten  from  them  in  these 
lo  order  further  conccrmiig  them  according  to  your  diacrcIioD« 
filtull  sec  most  expedient  for  the  common  use  and  safety  ;  and  there! 
we  command  you,  that  taking  with  you  our  shcrifTa  of  London  and 
bailitfs  of  Souihwark,  you  |)crform  the  premises  with  diligence.     W't 
have  aUo  commanded  the  same  aheriilii  and  bailiffs  that  at  a  certain  dtj 
which  vou  shall  make  known  to  them,  they  attend  to  this  with  you,i 
form  uforeiiaid.     Witness,  Edmund  Earl  uf  Cornwall,  at  Wcatoii] 
on  the  26th  day  of  May." 

*    "  All.  1290,  18  Edw.  I. — The  Carmelite  Friars  of  London,  the  Ft 
preachers,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  others,  petition   Parliament 
abate  a  nuisance  (viz.  a  great  etench)  near  them  which  they  cannot 
dure,  and  which  prevents  them   from  performing  their  religious  dutii 
and  frum  which  several  of  the  munks  had  died.  (Petit,  iu  Purl.  I&  £Jw. 

"  35  Edw.  I. — The  mayor  of  Loudon  is  commanded  to   prevent  p 
tons  frura  hghting  furnaces  near  the  Tower  of  London  durmg  the 
of  the  Queen  and  the  nobles  nt  the  tower,  because  the  air  is  corruj 
and  infection  generated  by  the  insalubrity  of  the  air  on  account  of 
said  furnaces.  (Rot.  claus.  35  Edw.  L) 

"  A.D.  1320.  14  Eilw.  11.— The  inhabiUnts  of  the  neighbourhood 
SmithBcId  complain  to  Parliament  thut  wells  and  ditches  arc  dug  tb< 
without  tlic  king*s  license,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  inhabitants  and  pa»- 
sengcrs.  The  mayor  and  corporation  of  London  are  thereu(K)n  ordertd 
to  sec  that  such  nuisances  arc  abated.  (Petit,  iu  Pari.  14  Edw.  IL) 

"  A.D.  13H0,  4  Edw.  111.— The  chancellor  and  Uuiverslty  of 
bridge  petition  PurUament  thai  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Cambria 
zniiy  be  conHtrnined  to  scour  the  diich  of  the  town,  which  is  injurioinj 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  (Petit,  in  Pail.  4  Edvi,  \\\, 

"44  Edw.  III. — The  butchers  of  Loudon  are  forbidden  to  si 
cattle  within  that  city,  or  throw  entrails  into  the  river  Thamca, 
feitureof  the  carcase  and  imprisonment  (Rot.  claus.  44  Edw.  \l\t 

«  A.D.  1370,  3  Rich.  IL— The  inhabitants  of  Sniitlilield  and  Hollu 
complain  of  the  infection  of  the  air  from  butchers  slaughtering  cattle,' 
and  casting  entrails  into  the  ditches.  (Petit,  in  Pari.  3  Ricli.  H.) 

''By&tat.  12th  Rich.  II.  c.  13. — None  tshall  catt  any  garbage  or  di 
or  filth  into  ditches,  waters,  or  other  places  within  or  near  any  cityl 
town,  on  pain  of  punishment  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  at  his  di&cretioa« 

"  Butchers  of  London  shall  erect  a  slaugliler-houae  on  the  banks 
the  Thames,  and  thither  carry  oflF  their  ofluls,  which,  wlwn  cut 
pieces,  shall  be  carried  in  boats,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
cuBt  into  the  river.  (Hot.  Purl.  16  Rich.  II.) 

"  A.n.  1392,  16  Rich.  II.— it  is  enacted  that  the  butchers  of  I^D< 
lall  not  slaughter  ttierein  any  swine  or  other  beasts  for  sale.  (Rot, 
IC  Rich.  II.) 

Sumc  date, — All  filth,  &c.  ordered  by  Parliament  to  be  removed  fn 

th  banks  of  the  Tiiames  between  the  palace  of  WcEtmijiMer  md 
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power  of  London ;  and  btitchers  or  others  are  proUibited  frOtt  casting 
entrnils,  &c.  into  the  river  on  penalty  of  40/.  (Ibid.) 

"Purliament  forbids  nil  persons  from  throwing  dung,  garhnge,  or  entrails 
of  slaughtered  beasts  into  rivers  or  waters  nenr  cities  or  towns  to  corrupt 
the  iiir  and  cause  infection.  (Rot.  claus.  4  Hen.  IV.) 

"The  Chftncellor  is  nuihorized  to  treat  touching  the  non-rebuilding  of 
two  forces  in  Fleet-street,  London,  demolished  in  a  riot,  a«  straiteuing 
the  fcaid  street,"  (Rot.  Pari.  Ifi  Hen.  VI.) 

We  find  the  authority  of  PaHiament  exercised  in  the  reign  of 
Houry  VIL  to  restrain  a  nuisance.     In  the  4th  of  his  reign,  c.  3. 

"  Item,  it  was  shewed  by  u  petition  put  to  the  king,  our  said  sovereign 
lord,  iu  the  said  Porliameut,  by  hia  subjects  and  pnrishionera  of- the 
pariaii  of  St.  Faith's  and  St.  Gregory's  in  London,  near  adjoining  unto 
the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul's,  that  whereas  great  concourse  of  people 
as  well  of  his  royal  person  an  of  other  great  lords  and  states  with  other 
hia  true  subjects,  oftentimes  was  had  unto  the  said  cnthedrnl  church,  and 
that  for  the  most  part  throughout  the  parishes  aforesaid  the  which  often- 
timea  been  greatly  annoyed  and  distempered  by  corrupt  aira  engendered 
in  the  said  parishes,  by  occasion  of  blood  and  other  foulis  things  by 
rCTison  of  the  slaughter  of  beasts  and  scalding  of  swine,  had  and  done  in 
the  butchery  of  St.  Nicholas's  Hesh  shambles,  whose  corruption  and  fmil 
ordure  by  violence  of  unclean,  corrupt,  and  putrefied  waters  is  borne 
down  tJirougl)  the  saiil  parishes,  &c  ,  complaint  whereof  at  many  and 
divers  seasons  also  by  the  space  of  sixteen  years  continually,  as  well  by 
canons  nud  petty  canons  of  the  said  cathedral  church,  landlords  there,  as 
also  b}'  many  other  of  the  king's  subjects,  of  right  honest  behaviour, 
huth  been  made  untn  divers  mayors  nnd  aldermen  of  the  Cit)'  of  London 
and  no  remedy  had  ne  found ;  that  it  may  please  our  said  sovereign  lord 
of  liis  abundant  ^rnce,  to  provide  for  the  conservation  as  well  of  hia  nioat 
myal  person,  tm  to  nuccour  his  poAr  subjects  and  suppliants  in  this  be- 
half, considering  that  in  few  noble  cities  nnd  towns,  or  none  within 
Christendon,  whereat  travelling  men  havclaboured,  the  common  slaughter- 
house of  beasts  should  be  kept  in  any  special  port  within  the  walls  of 
the  same,  lest  it  might  engender  sickness  unto  the  destruction  of  the 
people." 

Therefore  it  is  enacted  tliat  butchers  shall  not  slay  beails  witliin 
the  walls  of  London;  and  that  this  law  be  observed  in  every 
wallefl  town  '*  except  Berwick  and  Carlisle." 

The  courts,  however,  have  always  had  rogartl  to  the  convenience 
of  trade:  thus  it  was  held, — 

'•  Si  horame  fait  candella  deins  un  vill,  per  qui  il  cause  un  iioysom 

t  nl  inhabitants,  imcorc  ceo  nest  ascun  nusans  car  le  neetlfuhess  dc 
tnuc  dispensej-a  ovc  Ic  noisomncss  del  smeil.**     (2  R*>irs  Abr.  139.) 

liul  this  decision  ha.s  been  doubted,  "  Because/'  says  Serjeant 
Hawkins.  PL  Cor.  190,  c.  75,  "whatever  necessity  there  maybe 
that  candles  l>e  made,  it  caimot  be  pretended  to  be  necessary  to 
inako  them  in  a  town,  and  that  the  trade  of  a  brewer  is  tu*  ne- 
cessary as  that  of  a  chandler ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  be  agn^ed  that 
a  brewhouse  erected  in  such  an  inconvenient  place  where  the 
business  cannot  be  carried  on  without  incommoding  ^<;a.\!L>j  N\\a 

ju ?■ 
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neighbourhood  may  be  indicted  as  a  common  nuisance.  A  present- 
ment was  made  to  a  Lect  for  erecting  a  glass-house ;  andTwisdeo, 
J.,  said  he  had  known  an  information  adjudged  against  one  for 
erecting  a  brewhouse  near  Serjeants'  Inn ;  but  it  was  insisted 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  be  punished  for  erecting  anything  xte- 
ces-sary  for  the  exercise  of  his  tawfid  trade  ;  and  it  being  answered 
tliat  it  ought  to  be  in  convenient  places  where  it  may  not  be  a 
nuisance,  the  other  justices  doubted,  and  agreed  that  it  was  un- 
lawful only  to  erect  such  things  near  the  King's  palace/'  Vent. 
26,  Pasch.  '2 1 ,  Car.  2.  Recently,  however,  when  some  architects 
and  medical  gentlemen  went  to  the  top  of  Buckingham  Palace 
to  examine  it  preparatory  to  its  occupation  by  Her  Majesty,  they 
were  assailed  by  a  cloud  of  smoke  from  the  chimney  of  the  fur- 
nace of  a  neighbouring  brewery ;  and  the  nuisance  remains  to  the 
j>resent  time  in  full  force,  notwithstanding  the  statutory  provisioos 
against  it. 

Wlierc  the  defendant  in  liis  business  as  a  printer  employed  a 
steam-engine,  which  produced  a  continued  noise  and  vibration  ia 
the  plaintitl's  apartment  wliich  adjoined  the  premises  of  the 
defendant,  this  was  held  to  be  a  nuisance.  The  Duke  of  North* 
umberland  r.  Clowes,  C.  P.,  at  Westminster,  A.  d.,  1824. 

Tlie  earlier  sanitary  regulations  were  frequently  set  forth  in  the 
provisions  of  the  local  Acts  for  the  regulation  of  the  streets.  IVam 
the  early  street  regulations  of  the  city  of  London,  we  find  that 
the  purity  of  the  river  and  of  the  contributary  streams  was  zea- 
lously regarded ;  the  ward  inquests  wore  specially  charged  to 
incpiirc — 

"  If  any  manner  of  iicrsou  cast  or  lay  dung,  ordure,  rubbish,  lea-coil 
dust,  rushes,  nr  any  other  noiant,  in  the  river  of  Thames,  Walbrook, 
Fleet,  ur  other  ditches  of  this  city,  or  in  the  open  streets,  ways,  or  linfl 
^vitllin  this  city. 

*'  Also,  if  any  person  in  or  after  a  great  rain  falleth,  or  at  any  other 
time,  sweep  any  dung,  ordure,  rubbish,  rushes,  sea-coal  dust,  or  any  otba 
thing  noiant  down  into  the  channel  of  any  street  or  lane,  whereby  tbe 
cummon  course  there  is  let,  and  the  same  things  noiant  driven  ao«Q 
into  the  said  water  of  Thames." 

Hut  when  it  is  considered  how  few  of  the  streets  were  paved,  or 
sfwered,  or  drained,  the  following  regulation  indicates  what  miut 
Jiave  been  their  condition  and  the  habits  of  the  inhabitants:— 

"  No  man  shall  cast  any  urine-boles  or  ordure-boles  into  the  street  Ij 
day  ur  night,  afore  the  hour  of  nine  in  the  night:  and  also  he  shall  not 
cast  it  out,  hut  bring  it  down,  and  lay  it  in  the  channel,  under  the  pain 
uf  three  ehitlings  and  four*pcnce;  and  if  he  do  cast  it  upon  any  person*! 
head,  the  party  to  have  a  lawful  recompense,  if  he  have  hurt  thereby." 

T|ie  state  in  which  the  streets  were  under  such  regulations  b 

d  iu  tlic  proclamations  issued  at  the  time  of  Uie  Plague, 

I  "  waruc  all  inhabitants   against  their  houses  to  keep 
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cliannels  clear  from  filth,  (by  onlie  turning  yl)  aside,  that  the  water 
may  have  passage." 

The  prominent  provisions  of  the  modern  Sewers'  and  Street 
Acta  are  those  whicli  contain  penalties  against  the  most  cffoctual 
means  of  slreet-clcaiitfing, — that  by  discharging  the  street  refuse 
thruugh  the  sewers ;  but  whilst  the  local  legislation  was  deficient  ill 
principle  in  the  main  provisions,  it  is  diRtiuguished  by  a  multitude 
of  particular  provisions  against  nuisances  and  obstructions,  which 
would  argue  Ine  most  extensive  foresight.  Tlie  nature  of  ihe  pro- 
virions  habitually  resorted  to  are  illustrated  in  the  statute  of  4th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  50,  s.  I,  for  building  the  new  London  Bnd^e.* 

"  Every  man  may  abate  a  common  nuisance.**  Br.  Nuisance, 
"T^ie  nuisance  maybe  abated,  that  is,  taken  away  or  removed  by 
the  agrieved  thereby,  so  as  he  commits  no  riot  in  doing  of  it. ' 
"  And  the  reason,"  says  HlacLstone,  "  why  the  law  allows  this 
private  and  summary  method  of  doing  one's-sclf  justice,  is  because 
injuries  of  this  kind  which  obstruct  or  annoy  such  things  as  arc  of 
daily  convenience  and  use  rccpiire  an  immediate  remedy,  and 
canuot  wait  for  the  slow  progress  of  llie  ordinary  forms  of  justice,** 
Com.  B.  iii.  6.     And  the  annotator  adds,  "  l^he  security  of  the 

^  *'  Or*h&11  on  the  said  bridge,  or  in  any  streoit  or  ptaco  within  the  dt^tauct 
iif(iri!tai(l  (a\\  the  k>f;iDlQiioa  was  riistricted  to  "fifty  yards")  (Vom  either  end 
thereof,  tioop.  fur,  clc;init;,  wavh,  or  Bcald  au)  caak  or  tub;  or  hew,  saw,  or  cut 
an-;  -'"■  ■  "iiod  or  timU'r;  or  bore  any  timber;  oi  make  or  repair,  or  wwh  or  cleon 
n:  aiitf,  wj(i;gon,  sledge  or  othtt  carriage,  or  tlie  whetjl,  l>«dy,  iprinn*,  or 

ot:  ,1  any  coui.h,  chaixL-,  Haggoii,  sledji^e,  or  other  carria^'e  (oxcei'l  luch  fuf 
may  waut  immediate  repair  from  auy  Kudden  accidtfot  on  the  spot,  and  whick 
Cftunot  be- conveniently  removed  for  th^it  purpote);  or  wet.  kIatW.  or  mix  any  lime; 
or  wet,  tniK  or  make  any  mortar;  or  vhoe,  bleed,  or  farry  any  hor«o  or  other  bea.i», 
ttulvta  iu  ciue  of  kudden  accidifut;  or  cleiin^  dreti«,  drive,  ur  turn  loo^e  any  hotse^ 
ur  utiier  WaMt,  or  caUlc ;  or  »how  or  eipoiw  any  tit;iIlion  or  tttouutiorsc;  vx  »how^ 
or  fxiwae,  or  ea^rciKO  or  expote  to  sale  any  horw  or  other  beast;  or  kill  or 
«Uu(;titeTt  nr  scald,  sm;*e,  drei>s  or  cut  up  any  animal,  either  wholly  or  in  part| 
or  cause  or  pennit  any  bltHHl  to  run  from  any  tdau^hter-liouse,  biitcher'8-«hop  or 
■htinWe  inio  any  of  the  streets  or  places  within  the  distance  aforesaid  from  the 
*yi'-  :    or   «hall    sell  or  anvist  in    Belling  by  auction    or    public   sale,    any 

(-■■  ivarcv,  merchandize,  or  tlitnf^  or   thin^  irhathoevor ;  or   haug   up  or 

t'Kj  •■^t-  1-1  »a4v-,  or  Ciinse  or  peimit  to  be  lumped  up,  placed  or  expgtied  to  ^nle,  any 
SDodf,  ware*,  ot  rauichandiEe  whatever,  or  any  lrt.it»  veu'CtableK,  or  parden-fctulR 
EuteheM*  Meat,  or  other  matter  or  thinjc  upon  the  latd  bridge ;  or  in,  or  upon,  or  so 
0*  to  project  over  or  upon  the  footway  or  carrinprwoy  of  the  tatd  tlreeta  ur  jiUcei 
wilhin  the  distance  oforcsaid,  or  beyond  tbo  line,  or  on  tlic  ouuide  of  tbewioduw 
OP  windows  of  tbe  house,  shop,  or  place  at  which  ibe  same  shitU  be  bo  houK-cd  up, 
pUetd,  or  exposed  to  Half,  or  so  as  to  obstruct  or  incommode  the  paasage  of  any 
J  t T —  -  -  rri.tge  :  or  leave  ij\\c\i  utWr  tuitset  tbe  door  or  window  of  any  cellar,  or 
o;!  und  room  or  aj  artmout.  wilbott  havmg  placed  or  left  u  sufficienk 

Ii  u>  warn  and  prevent  personf*  pus5iDg  m  the  streets  ami  public  placeV' 

u.  i.iaiice  aforesaid  from  ttto  said  Ijridge,  from  filling  into  «uch  ceiltrs  ur 

o<  ouud  rooms  or  Bpurtmenln;  or  ban,  oi  cauie  to  be  baiie«l  any  bull  or 

1,1 1  :  or  Ihr-w  at  any  ciM-k  ur  fowl  iu  the  niaimLr  called  cock-thiuwiug,  or 

jc  ;  ,vl  to  lie  thrown  iit  in  s*.ch  mauncr  ;  or  play  at  foDt-boll,  or  At  any  oilier 

[iiL-  uii  II..-  naidbridge,  or  within  such  distance  as  aforesaid,  to  Ibe  Oiinovance  uf  any 
■bitiuit  or  inhuliilauls,  or  po-ticngeriir  pa^seuj^er*,"  •  *  •  *  "  or  wiUrdly  pt-rrait 

•itfKr  any  horse,  or  other  btast  or  cattle  which  such  pcrton  moy  be  riding'  or  driiing, 
0*  l94.d»ng,  lo  gn  tlieieon;  or  hhall  tie  or  fosteu  any  horse  oi  other  cattle  to  any 
bofiar,  wall,  fence,  po*l.  tree,  or  other  thing  whatsoever,  scroti  any  of  the  hJL'hw.iye, 
lootvnyt,  ur  fout-yaveroeDls  of  tbe  said  bridge*  ot  witbiO  the  dislancu  iihCa\<G\i\\r 
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lives  and  property  may  sometimes  require  so  speedy  a  remedy  as  not 
to  allow  time  to  call  on  the  person  on  whose  property  the  mischief 
has  arisen  to  remedy  it.  Pardon  for  a  nuisance  is  void  as  for  the 
continuance  thereof."     3  Cro.  Jac.  492,  Dewell  t\  Saunders. 

State  of  the  Special  Authm'dies  for  reclaiming  the  Execution  of 
the  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  the  Public  Health. 

The  most  important,  perhaps,  because  the  most  cheap  and 
accossible  authority  for  reclaiming  the  execution  of  the  law  for 
the  protection  of  tlie  subject  against  nuisances,  for  punishing  par- 
ticular violations  of  it,  was  vested  in  theCourlsLeet,  The  statute 
of  the  view  of  Frankpledge,  13  Edw.  II.,  directs  inquiry  to  be 
made  of  waters  turned,  or  stopped,  or  brought  from  their  right 
course,  and  obstructions  in  ditches  were  presentable  at  the  Leet; 
but  the  stopping  up  a  watering-place  for  cattle  was  held  not  to  be 
presentible  as  a  common  nuisance.  (40  Lit.  56  a.)  The  juries, 
commonly  called  *•' annoyance  juries,''  impanelled  to  serve  on  Courts 
Leet  in  towns,  are  accustomed  to  perambulate  their  districts  to 
judge  of  nuisances  upon  the  view.  But  the  state  of  this  machinery 
will  be  seen  in  the  state  of  the  evils  which  come  within  its  juris- 
diction. 

With  all  this  legal  strength,  however,  there  is  scarcely  one  town 
in  England  which  we  have  found  in  a  low  sanitary  condition,  dot 
scarcely  one  village  marked  as  the  abode  of  fever,  that  does  not 
present  an  example  of  standing  violations  of  the  law,  and  of  the 
infliction  of  public  and  common  as  well  as  of  private  in  juries^  the 
tenements  overcrowded,  streets  replete  with  injurious  nuisance^t 
the  streams  of  pure  water  polluted,  and  the  air  rendered  noisome. 

The  chimneys  of  the  furnaces  which  darken  the  atraosplieres. 
and  pour  out  vohmies  of  smoke  and  soot  upon  the  inhabitants  of 
populous  towns,  aflbrd  most  freqiient  exampl<ft  of  the  inefficiencj 
of  the  local  administration,  and  the  contempt  of  the  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  against  nuisances  which  are  specially 
provided  for. 

Most  modern  private  Acts  contain  penalties  on  gas-companies 
permitting  their  washings  to  contaminite  streams,  or  using  for 
steam-engines  ftimaces  which  do  not  consume  their  own  smoke. 
The  general  statute,  I  and  2  Geo.,  IV.  c.  41,  empowers  the  court 
to  award  costs  to  tlie  prosecutor  of  those  who  use  such  ftimaccs. 
Where  the  grievance  may  be  remedied  by  altering  the  construction 
of  the  furnace  employetl  in  the  working  of  engines  by  steara,  the 
court  may  make  an  order  for  preventing  the  ntiisance  in  future. 

Tiie  specific   effects   of  an  excess  of  smoke  on  the  general 

health  of  a  town  population    has   not  been   distinguished,  but 

from  the  comparatively  high  average  of  mortality  amongst  the 

middle  classes  in  situations  undistinguished  by  confined  residences 

li-ainage,   or  anything  but  an  excessively  stnoky 

m  the  comparatively  rapid  improvement  of  oon* 
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ralescents  on  removal  to  purer  atmospheres,  there  is  strong  reason 
lo  bt?lieve  that  the  projutliciiil  ctVcct  is  much  more  considerable 
than  is  commonly  approlieiKled  even  by  medical  practitioners. 
As  the  smoke  in  Manchester  and  other  towns  becomes  more  dense,  i 
the  vegetation  declines;  and  even  in  the  suburbs  the  more  delicate i 
species  die.  Dr.  Baker,  in  his  re|>ort  on  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  to^Tn  of  Derby,  alter  adverting  to  the  state  of  tho  places  of 
work  a^  aHectinj^  the  health  of  the  operations^  proceeds  to  notice 
the  effects  of  the  smoke ; — 

**  The  next  general  cause  of  injury  to  public  health,  nnd  connected 
whh  the  foregoing,  is  the  corruption  of  the  air  caused  by  the  torrents  of 
black  smoke  tjmi  issue  from  the  manufactory  chimneys,  the  nuisance  from 
which  is  much  augmented  in  heuvy  and  moist  stales  uf  the  atmu&phcre» 
There  is  a  law  by  whiefi  those  who  must  oflfenil,  as  regards  their  cliinincys, 
cau  be  punished ;  but  of  course  the  magl&trates  arc  not  uUo  prosecutors, 
whilst  private  inJividuals,  being  unwiUing  to  become  informers,  little  ia 
done  to  check  this  nuisance;  and  such  ie  the  state  of  the  air,  that  in 
gnrdcuA  in  the  town  none  but  deciduous  shrubs  can  l>e  kept  alive.'* 

BesidoBthe  prejudicial  effects  on  the  health  of  the  population  by 
deterioration  of   the  quality  of  the  air  that   is   breathed,   a 

riou.s  ciTect  is  created  by  its  operation  as  an  impediment  to  the 
forniulion  and  maintenance  of  habits  of  personal  and  household 
cieanluiess  amongst  the  working  classes.  Even  upon  the  middle  and 
higher  classes  the  nuisance  of  an  e^^cess  of  smoke,  occosioued  by 
ig'norance  and  culpable  carelessness,  operates  as  a  tax  increasing 
the  wear  and  tear  of  linen  and  the  expense  of  washing,  to  all 
who  lire  within  the  range  of  tlie  misrnanagwl  chimneys.  lu  the 
suburbs  of  Manrluster.  tor  example,  liueti  will  be  as  dirty  in  two 
or  three  day*  as  it  would  be  even  in  tiie  suburbs  of  London  in  a 
week.  One  person  stated  that,  ou  the  Isle  of  Arran,  u  shirt  was 
cleaner  at  the  end  of  a  week's  wear  than  at  ]Vfuiichoster  at  the  end 
of  a  day 'u. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  oppressive  tax  occasioned  by  the  careless- 
ness: Mr.  Thomas  Cubittt  the  eminent  builder,  when  examined 
befc^re  the  Commit  lee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  asked, —       ' 

"Suppose  it  were  intended  to  budd  n.  row  of  houses,  wuuld  you  not 
■ttficr  thciu  U>  be  built  unless  there  was  a  sewer  provided? — I  would 
not  aIIow  a  liuusc  to  be  built  anywhere  uulcss  it  could  be  shown  that 
there  waa  a  good  drainage,  and  a  good  way  to  get  rid  of  water.  I 
thuik  that  there  should  be  some  pvdjlic  officer  responsible  for  that;  that 
there  should  be  surveys  of  every  district,  so  that  the  otlicer  should  be 
Bwurc  wljclhcr  tlie  sewers  were  provided  or  not.  I  tliink  there  should 
he  an  ofliccr  paid  at  tlie  i)ubhc  expense,  who  should  be  rc8|M)n»iblc  for 
that.  I  think  they  should  nut  be  appointed  by  the  district;  there  should 
ht  no  favouritism  of  that  kind  ;  but  public  officers,  changed  from  point 
to  point,  to  take  care  of  all  fiublic  nuisances.  VVhh  respect  to  manutuc- 
torics,  here  are  a  great  numher  driven  by  competition  to  work  in  the 
cheapest  way  ihcy  can.  A  man  puts  up  u  slcamcngine,  and  sends  out 
an  Jumcnsc  quantity  of  smuke;  perhaps  he  creates  a  grcai  il(a\  ^^  W^ 
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And  1)0(1  gas ;  that  is  all  let  loose.  Where  his  returns  are  10002.  a-montb, 
if  he  would  spend  5/.  a-month  more  he  would  make  that  completely  bami- 
less ;  but  he  says,  *  I  am  not  bound  to  do  that,'  and  therefore  he  worb  u 
cheaply  as  he  can,  and  the  public  suffer  to  an  extent  beyond  all  calculi^ 
tiuu.  I  look  upon  it  it  has  this  effect :  a  gentleman  comes  to  LondoB, 
and  lives  in  London;  I  will  suppose  he  fits  up  his  house  in  the  best  style 
he  can;  he  has  a  taste  for  good  pictures  and  uphoUtery,  and  so  on.  Anar 
a  time  the  smoke  has  destroyed  them,  and  he  is  disappointed  lod 
annoyed,  and  the  effect  is  he  is  brought  down  in  his  feelings  in  a  degree 
from  the  state  in  which  he  was  accustomed  to  have  things." 

The  appearance  of  the  towns  on  the  Sunday,  when  nearly  all 
the  furnaces  are  stopped,  when  there  is  little  more  than  the  smoke 
from  the  dwelling-hoxises,  when  everything  is  comparatireiy  br^ht, 
and  the  distant  hills  and  surrounding  country  that  are  nevar  visi- 
ble though  the  atmosphere  of  the  town  in  the  week-days  may  be 
seen  across  it,  presents  nearly  the  apj)earance  which  such  towns 
would  assume  on  the  working  days,  if  the  laws  were  duly  executed, 
and  the  excessive  smoke  of  the  furnaces  prevented.  On  tnquiiy 
of  a  peace-officer  acting  where  redress  is  provided  for  under  a 
local  Act,  how  it  was  that  the  dereliction  of  duty  occurred  that 
was  visible  in  the  dense  black  clouds  that  darkened  the  town,  lie 
replied  that  the  chief  members  of  the  Board  were  the  persons 
whose  funiace-chimneys  were  most  in  faiilt,  and  he  appealed  whe- 
ther a  man  in  his  condition  was  to  be  expected  to  prosecute  his 
patrons  ? 

The  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  excess  of  smoke  and 
of  unconsumed  gas  by  which  the  metropolis  and  the  neighbour- 
hoodri  of  manufactories  are  oppressed,  is  preventible  by  the  exer- 
cise of  care  in  the  management  of  the  fires  of  the  furnaces.  Aod 
Iiorc  also  the  measures  for  the  prevention  of  the  nuisance  are  mea- 
sures of  economy. 

M  any  witnesses  whose  opinions  are  enforced  by  practical  ex- 
amples, state  confidently  that  such  nuisances  are  generally 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  carelessness.  Amongst  ottiers  we 
may  cite  the  authority  of  Mr.  lilwart,  the  inspector  of  machinery 
to  the  Admiralty,  residing  at  Her  Majesty's  Dock-yard  at  Wool- 
wich, where  the  chimney  of  the  manufactory  under  his  immediate 
superintendence,  regulated  according  to  his  directions,  offers  an 
example  of  the  little  smoke  that  need  be  occasioned  from  steam- 
engine  furnaces  if  care  be  exercised.  He  states  that  no  peculiar 
machinery  is  used ;  the  stoker  or  fire-keeper  is  oiily  required  to 
exercise  care  in  not  throwing  on  too  much  coal  at  once,  and  to 
open  the  furnace  door  in  such  slight  degree  as  to  admit  occa- 
sionally the  small  proportion  of  atmospheric  air  requisite  to  effect 
complete  combustion.  Mr.  Ewart  also  states  that  if  the  fire  be 
properly  managed,  there  will  bo  a  saving  of  fuel.  The  extent  of 
"^  aenotea  the  extent  to  which  the  combustion  is  incomplettf. 
lej  belonging  to  the  manufactory  of  Mr.  Peter  FairbaiiHt 
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igineer  at  Leeds,  also  presents  an  example  and  a  conlrast  to  the 

Imneys  of  nearly  all  the  other  manufactories  wliicli  overcast 

lu.1  town.     On  each  side  ofil  is  a  chimney  belonging  to  anorhet* 

anufudory,  pouring  out  dense  clouds  of  smoke ;  whifct  llie  chiiu* 

?y  at  Mr.  Fairbairn's  manufactory  presents  the  appearance  of' 

io  greater  quantity  of  smoke  than  of  some  private  houses.     Mr. 

Fairhairn  stated,  in  answer  to  inquiries  upon  this  suhjeet,  that  hd 

■5  what  is  called  Stanley's  feeding  machinery,  vvhicli  graduatea 

le  su{>ply  of  coal  so  as  to  produce  nearly  complete  combusiion. 

ftcr  (Ik*  fire  is  once  lighted,  little  remains  to  tlie  ignorance  or  thd 

.carelessness  of  the  stoker.     Mr.    Fii-irbairn  also  states   that  his 

tnsuiupiioa  of  fuel  in  his  steam-engine  furnaces,  in  comparison 

ith  (hat  of  his  immediate  neighbours,  is  proportionately  less. 

ihe  engine  belonging  to  the  cotton-mills  of  Mr.  Thomas  Ashtou, 

^r  Hyde,  near  Stockport,  atforcU  To  the  people  of  that  town  an' 

example  of  the  extent  lo  which,  by  a  little  care,  they  might  ha 

~  »lieved  of  the  thick  cloud  of  smoke  by  which  the  dislriot  is 

^pressed. 

At  a  meeting  of  manufacturprs  and  othei*Sj  held  at  Leeds,  fo| 
ic  suppression  of  the  nuisance  of  the  smoke  of  furnaces,  and  toi 
[tscus6  llic  various  plans  for  abating  it.,  the  resolution  was  unatii< 
iisly  adopted,  "  that  in  tlie  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  smol 
ising  from  sieam-engine  fiivs  and  funuices  can  bo  cun»umed|j 
id  that,  too,  without  injury  to  the  boilers,  and  with  a  saving  oj 
eL"     Notice  ol*  legal  proceedings  being  given  against  Messra;] 
[eoXi  the  brewers  in  London,  for  a  nuisance  arising  from  \\\i 
limneys  of  two  fijrnaceii,  they  found  that  by  using  anthraciti 
lal  they  abated  the  nuisance  to  the  ncighbourliootl.  and  savi 
^/.  per  annum.     The  West  Middlesex  Water  Company,  b] 
linishing  llie  smoke  of  their  furnaces  saved  1000/.  per  annum. 
Tlie   gas-companies  in  the  city  of  London  were   indicted  hv 
irowing  tlieir  reluso  into  tho  I'lianies,  and  compelled  to  dis|K>se  of 
otherwise;  and  they  founil  out  tliat  they  hail  been  guilty  of 
raste  OS  well  as  of  nuisance;  and  it  is  atatvtl  that  the  whole  of 
rhat  was  fonnerly  cast  away  has  now  become  an  important  article 
commerce. 

In  the  rural  districts  tlie  Courts  Leet  have  generally  fallen  inl 
metude.  In  illusti*ation  of  the  feeble  tenure  on  which  they  wore 
•Id,  1  may  mention  that  in  some  instances,  where  it  has  been 
jcessary  to  disallow  payments  of  fees  paid  to  the  officers  of  tliose 
►urta  from  the  poor's  rales,  the  stewards  have  stated  that  thoy 
lould  hereafter  discontinue  the  courts  ;  and  it  is  probable  dial 
icy  did  so.  In  the  towns,  Courts  Leet  arc  sometimes  held,  and 
id  inquest  juries  appointed  ;  but  it  is  objected  to  these  bodies, 
id  frequently  to  the  bodies  conslitute<l  under  local  acts,  that  they 
re  usually  composed  of  tradesmen  who  attend  unwillingly  and  at 
inconvenient  sacrifice  of  time;  who  can  have  little  or  uo  in- 
trmation  in  respect  to  theevib  in  question ;  wlio  have  no  a.v\:^w^'i- 
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ments  to  bring  the  evils  in  question  before  tliom  ;  do  timo  to  raa*trr 
such  information  as  may  bo  brought  bi-foro  them  ca-sually  ;  ItUle: 
inlorest  and  scarcely  any  real  re^pon^^ibilily  inipost-d  for  on« 
any  mastery  of  it;  and  neither  timo  nor  adi'ciuatc  means  at 
disposal  for  the  removal  of  such  evils  as  those  \Xi  qiiesiion 
ibcy  arc  presented  to  ihem,  and  proved  to  exist.     Thus 
persons  of  respectability  uho  were  unexpectedly  called  unon 
serve  on  u  jury  of  this  description  in  the  metropolis,  slatr  that. 
they  had  no  properly  qualified  olllcer  to  instruct  ihera,  they  worffl 
only  directed  tu  the  performance  of  their  duties  by  the  accidents ' 
presence  of  u  builder. 

"When  we  were  sworn  in,  we  went  over  the  district j   w« 
through  many  places  which  were  disgustinpW  fiUby,  ihnl  I  i 
learned  were  places  wliere  there  is  always  fever,  but   we   wck 
fcboul  it ;  the  afflicted  knew  nothing  of  our  coming,  and  we  hutl  im  uic- 
diciil  ufticcr,  or  means  lo  enable  us  to  detect  llie  prehCnce   of  uuy  uui-i 
sances  which  would  cndunger  the  public  health. 

*•  The  number  of  persons  sworn  in  was  twenty-four,  of  whom  1  an 
remember  six  were  publicans  (at  one  or  other  of  wiiow*  Iiuu>e9  w« 
dined  on  the  days  tif  meeiinjr)*  une  or  two  cheesemongers,  ihrtc  ut  foufj 
tailors  or  drapers,  one  builder,  and  one  bricklayer;  the  trades  or  occu- 
pations of  the  remainder  I  cannot  remember.  Of  the  twenly-^)ur  sncmj 
in,  twelve  only  Rerved,  and  the  duties  were  performed  in  rutattcNi.  An\ 
allowaucc  of  2*.  6c/.  was  gfiven  lo  each  juryman  for  his  exj-tenscs  On  tlie' 
days  of  nclinir,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreman  and  the  secreln^tj 
who  had  been  unfortunate  enouj^h,  or  who,  for  some  pnrpose  of  lb«r' 
own,  niunat^ed  lo  be  9woni  in  on  three  or  four  previous  occitsiuti9.  None 
of  the  jur)*  knew  the  nature  of  the  duties  further  than  thai  thry  Wfrt  t4| 
examine  weights  and  measures;  that  part  of  iheir  duly  respecting  t 
removal  of  nuisances,  or  of  things  affecting  the  health  or  the  Itvrs 
the  inhubiianU   of  the  district  which  we  perambulatfd,   wnw   ^niWj 
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)£;Iccted  or  lost  sight  of;  the  only  itislnnce  that  1   rr 
ttention   bcinu:  pn>d  to  the  subject,  was   Ihul  of  the  d" 
an  old  huu^e  in  a  disrrusting  neifrhbourhood  ot' house?; ;  and  in 
although  the  house  certainly  looked  in  a  hod  cnndittou,   the  ji  ^ 
(piitc  unable  to  come  tu  a  decision  until  the  bricklayer  and  bnilfl 
^.uuunccd  its  cnndcmnution,  when  the  jury  at  once  became  unanfl 
td  condemned  the  house  forthwith.    My  own  impression  wa8.  that  t 
nisc  WBS  nut  in  a  ^afc  condition,  but  I  telt,  in  common  with  otbr 
(the  tailors,  drapers,  and  cheetemonpers,)  thai  however    auxious 
might  be  to  dischar;>c  our  duties  faithfully,  that  the  nature  of  our 
pillions  did  not  «t  all  qu^ilify  us  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  A 
ject,  and  hence  we  were  all  guided  and  determined   by   the   opinion 
the   bricklayer  and  builder  who  happened  to  be  present.   Had  the) 
been  present, wc  should  probably  have  done  nothing.     It  is  only  n 
sary  Ibr  any  iNensihle  person  to  serve  on  such  u  l>ody  in  o  town  to 
convinced  of  its  entire  inelficicncy." 

The  district  over  whicli  this  jury  |ierambidated  nws  oao 
whii:h  contagions  disease  often  prevails  in  its  worst  forms  ;  cuul 
b  Quite  clear  that,  without 
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trould  continue  to  walk  over  the  ground,  equally  unconscious  of 
the  evil  and  impotent  to  effect  its  removal. 

A  civil  engineer  and  surveyor  of  very  high  acqnircraentg  in  tlic 
metropolis  thus  describes  the  qualiScatiou  of  persons  serving  on 
these  inquests:  — 

"  1  speak  from  experience,  havinj;  personally  attended  one  of  these 
inqueMs,  with  a  view  to  p[ive  them  the  benefit  of  my  practical  know- 
Ud^Q  :  I  diti  not  find  one  of  ihem  amongst  the  twelve  competent  to 
perform  usefully  tu  tlic  parish  or  the  public  the  duties  imposed  upon 
them.  I  have  known  repeated  instances  in  these  united  parishes,  where 
ruinous  houses  have  been  permitted  to  remain  for  years  wiihouc  re- 
ceiving any  allenlioii  Irom  the  authorities,  to  the  j;reat  danjjer  of  the 
occn piers  and  also  to  the  public.  I  would  instance  two  houses  Uiat  to 
my  certain  knowledge  Imve  for  ten  or  a  dozen  years  inclined  over  in 
Uie  street  Irom  the  pavement  upwards  of  eighteen  inches,  wiihout 
being  noticed  by  an  Inqiiesl  Jury.  My  attention  was  lately  directed 
protVsMonally  by  ihe  owner  oMhe  houses  in  question  to  their  state  and 
condilion;  upon  a  careful  examination  I  found  them  so  dangerous  tbtit 
I  immediately  gave  directions  to  have  them  shored  up,  and  recoui- 
mended  the  tenant  to  vacate  them  in  the  meanwhile:  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, at  the  expiration  of  three  or  four  da^s  after  the  houses  bad  been 
properly  secured,  the  freeholders  were  served  with  a  notice  from  the 
Inquest  Jury  to  do  what  liad  already  been  done,  viz.,  secure  the  houses 
from  danger.'* 

A  gentloiuau  who  has  acted  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  under 
the  Act  for  Bolton,  thus  describes  the  operation  of  its  provisions  : — 

''We  have  an  Act  in  Litllc  Bolton  with  extensive  powers  for  the 
pre*^ervation  of  the  public  heullli. 

**  I  was  appointed  in  1S37  otie  of  the  Trustees  or  Commissioners 
under  this  Aft ;  they  are  elected  by  Ihc  rale-payers,  and  one-third  go 
out  annually;  party  political  feeling  hos  created  a  strife  as  to  whether 
Whigs  or  Tories  shall  expend  the  public  funds  (ihe  same  is  the  case  in 
Manchester),  and  hence  a  strife  as  to  the  economy  of  managemenl. 
The  streets  are  badly  lighted,  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  to  save  tlte  ex- 
pense of  gas,  A  surveyor  is  appointed  in  Litllc  Ijollon,  whose  duties 
are  to  sec  after  the  lii^^hliug,  jiaving,  cleansing,  sewering,  tire-engines, 
and  firerncn,  the  prevention  of  nuisances,  eiicroachmenU,  &c.,  &c. ;  lo 
liiriiig  and  paying  all  the  workmen,  and  buying  the  materials  for  re- 
pairing the  rtjads  and  streets  over  a  district  cunliiiniiig  about  L5,000 
inhabitants,  for  all  of  which  service  he  receives  60/.  a-)ear. 

**  With  such  talent  as  bOl.  a-year  wilt  command,  and  such  duties  to 
perform,  ii  may  readily  be  supposed  that  fiewcrages  and  nuisances  are 
fiabte  to  be  overlooked. 

*'  I  once  called  the  surveyor  before  a  Bourdof  about  twenty  Trustees, 
lo  draw  ntleniion  to  a  jwol  of  siaLcnaiit  water  lying  in  front  of  or  be- 
iwut  two  runs  of  cottages  about  60  feel  apart  Irom  each  other,  and 
rut  150  feet  long,  covering  nearly  the  whole  of  this  vacant  space  of 
(und  from  one  to  two  feel  deep  ;  dead  dogs,  kittens,  and  other  im- 
parities in  the  height  of  summer  were  floating  in  it,  yet  [  was  un- 
ible  to  obtHin  an  order  for  the  surveyor  to  expend  a  few  pounds  in 
it  olfj  or  lo  compel  the  owner  to  do  it,  although  situate  iu  <^ 
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ce;:tre  of  a  very  {opuloos  d'«trct;  and  it  continued  in  the  same  stote 
ii'.\  huit  vier  bj  cu::aces  ihe  fol'owing  year." 

The  nulsano"*?  which  favoured  the  in*rcductioa  and  spread  of  the 
cholera  were  fr-r  th*?  inoit  parr  evi!<  within  the  cognizance  of  ibe 
Lvt'to,  and  could  not  have  existed  had  their  powers  been  properly 
»'xerfi«ed.yet  *o  complete  wa*  the  de^uetudeof  thciuacbiner^'of  theae 
rVj-irS  that  it  apj^art-d  nowhere  t<.t  l:e  thought  of  as  applicable, 
\\\v\  thf  Mfw  an^l  special  machinery  of  the  Boards  of  Health  were 
crt'utid  for  the  purp-so  of  meeting  the  ]>e:i!ilence.  There  are  no  funds 
provided  bv  wliich  the  common  remedy  by  indictment  could  uov 
he  ]>ro7!eculed :  and  since  the  mo?t  oAensive  and  injurious  nuisances 
are  tho*e  *iiipported  by  large  capital,  redress  for  the  private  injury 
is  ])ractieally  avdilahle  only  to  por5ons  who  can  atVord  to  risk  Ja/ge 
.^urnt  in  litiifMtiun.     In  one  instance  in  Scotland,  where  the  stream 
whicli  supphed  a  village  was  discolourt^l  and  rendered  disagreeable 
to  ilic  taste  by  some  dye-works,  a  gentleman  who  took  up  the 
defence  of  the  villagers,  who  were  mostly  his  tenants,  sfated  to 
me  that  tlie  litigation  incurred  bv  aa  obstinate  defence  fnvoired  an 
expenditun*  of  no  less  a  sum  tlian  4.000/.,  the  whole  of  wliich 
lie  did  not  recover,  and  that  from  his  own  experience  he  was 
dearly  oK  opinion  no  one  who  had  not  most  inflexible  determtua- 
tion,  as  well  as  ample  means,  would  be  warranted  in  entering 
upon  such  a  contest.     Powerful  influence  was  used  to  induce  him 
to  st.ay  the  suit,  and  he  was  by  persons  of  his  own  class  regarded 
ns  tlie  piTrfccutor  of  the  author  of  the  nuisance. 

I'iii;  coinpliciition  of  various  nuisances  in  .some  of  the  larger 
niiiiiufucturinj^  dislrici.s  hiis  fretjuently  become  so  great  as  to  put 
Mieru  beyontl  any  existing  legal  remedy,  whetlier  private  or 
public,  by  ]>Iacing  out  of  the  ap|)arent  possibility  of  distinct  tech- 
nical proof  any  injiu'y  or  particular  effect  arising  from  any  one. 
An  instance  of  tliis  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Paris  and  Foublanque, 
where  two  indictments  wert»  preferred ;  the  one  preferred  against 
ilie  proprielor  of  a  Prussian-blue  manufactory;  the  other  againrt 
a  black-jish  nianufacltin^r;  both  of  these  works  were  situated  in 
Srward-strcet,  (Joswell-streot,  Lonilon.  'J'he  counsel  lor  the  de- 
fendant, in  his  cross-examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  Prussian-blue  ninker,  drew  from  them  an  account  of  tliu 
noisiHuc  vajwHirs  of  the  biack-asli  niaiuifactury  ;  while  in  the  latier 
trial  the  same  barrisler  made  the  witnesses  dcelan*  tlie  extrenw 
slenrh  of  the  Prussian-blue  manufadory;  so  that  in  both  cases  the 
defendants  obtained  a  verdict,  because  in  neither  ciise  could  llw 
witnesses  for  the  Crtiwn  unequivocally  prove  from  which  of  ibf 
niauutactories  the  nuisance  complained  of  arose. 

State  of  ihf  Loral  E.>rntthu>  ^luthontics  for  ihe  Krectton  ami 
MaiiifcnftHcp  of- Drainx  and  other  IVurk^'  for  the  Protection 
of  ihe  Pttbfic  hcaUlu 

Having  shown  the  state  of  the  existing  local   authority  for 
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reclaiming  the  execution  of  tJic  law,  for  causing  that  to  be  dono, 
*•  which  the  common  f^ood  requires,"  and  those  tilings  not  to  he 
done  which  tend  *'  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the  king's  subjects,*" 
I  proceed  to  describe  the  general  stale  of  the  executive  aulhority«iJ 
charginl  with  the  doing  of  so  much  of  these  tilings  as  is  compre*] 
bended  in  totvu  and  road  drainage;  tbe  sewerage  for  liouse  and 
sti-eet  drainage,  and  the  provisions  for  tlie  surface  cleanajng  of 
streets. 

The  extent  of  the  areas  to  be  drained  determines   arbitrarily 
tho  extent  of  the  operationsof  drainage,  whether  public  or  private, 
which  shall  combine  efiiciency  and  economy.     If  these  areas  are 
occupied  by  different  parties,  they  cannot  be  cleared  separately  at 
expense  proportioned  to  the  extent  cleared.     In  general  they 
only  to  be  won  by  agreement  amongst  thepartiet^  holding  the 
"property,  to  place  the  operations  under  the  guidance  of  sciencej 
^hc*o  labours  will  then  be  rewarch-d  by  production,  whilst  dia- 
and  pestilence,  as  well  as  steriUty,  are  the  effects  of  the 
;norance  and  selfish  rapacity  which  impede  such  union  for  tho 
common  advantage.     The  early  history  of  the  attempts  of  the 
separate  owners  of  portions  of  the  tract  of  country  included  in  tho 
Bt'dlurd  Level  to  drain  tlieir  property  soparately,  U  a  history  of 
:pen>*ive  failures,  of  attempts  to  get  rid  of  tlie  surplus  water  only 
llooding  tlio  lands  of  neighbours,  and  scenes  of  wretched  ani- 
mosities.    These  continued  until  the  whole  tract  was  put  under 
me  strong  authority  and  scientific  guidance,  when  productiveness 
^  id  health  arose  as  described  in  tho  account  of  the  sanitary  con- 
Itiion  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.     Had  the  natural  district  formed  by  the 
[fologicul  l>asin  of  thai  level  been  subdivided  for  drainage  opcru-j 
ms  mto  districis  co-extensive  with  districts  for  municipal,  eccle- 
itical,  or  parochial  and  civil  administrative  purposes ;  or  had 
ibeen  divided  into  districis  according  to  property  or  occupation  ; 
id  the  commissions  charged   with   the  drainage  of  these  sub- 
ivtsious  acted  independently  by  ill-paid  and  ill-qualified  otficers, 
^thout  any  competent  control,  instead  of  acting  on  one  coniprc- 
Snsive  plan  in  subordination  to  an  engineer  of  science  adequate 
its  design  and  execution,  vast  sums  of  money  might  have  been 
■pent,  and  the  land  would  still  have  remained  a  pestilential  marsh 
occupicil  by  a  miserable  population, 

The  amount  of  surface-water  on  those  lands  made  the  expe- 
cUoncy  of  enlarged  operations  obvious,  and  their  necessity  pressing. 
'  jsides  the  towns   and  tracts  of  country  oppressed  with  surface- 
iWr,  as  described  in  such  evidence  as  tJiat  cited  from  tho  sani< 
:y  re|K»rts  from  poptilous  districts,  ihe  extent  of  country  which 
unheallhy   as  well  as  comparatively   unproductive,  from  the 
it  of  systematic  under- drainage,  appears  to  be  extensive  aiutj 
imense  beyond  any  conct'ption  that  could  be   formed  a  priori, 
>m  tho  more  consjiicuous  instances  of  enleqiri/.c.  intelligence. 
kd  science  manifest  amongst  the  popidation.     Wltot  the  tract  of 
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country  belonging  to  the  Bedford  Level,  so  sTibdi\  ■  i 

cJently  and  cxpeuijiveiy  managed  onct  was,  large  v.  i 

districts  are  now  fouud  to  hv  in  degree.  The  circumstanceH  ivhi 
govern  what  is  culKd  the  private  drainage  will  illustrate  i 
nature  of  the  adrninibtnUive  obstacles  to  efficient  public  drainB( 
and  it  is  necessary  to  coasider  them  in  connexion,  for  they  | 
inst!parrtbly  connected  by  nature. 

Although  the  larger  share  of  the  land-drainage  redix 
pecuniary  proHt  of  private  individuals,  yet  it  is  pro\€>_  -.^  .,; 
affect  the  public  heuhh  beneficially,  and  i:u)ntribute  to  the  pr 
duclive  cniploynient  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  *o  oilier  genoi 
public  advantages,  tlial  such  works  fairly  come-within  the  dra:rij 
tion  of  publicum  in  privalo,  and  us  &uch  entitled  to  coflH 
and  legifilative  caro.  Drainage  appears  to  be  the  primm^H 
in  many  cases  the  principal,  operation  for  the  uflicienL  con^tru^ 
tion  uiid  economical  maintenance  of  roa;ls.  But  on  c^j| 
system  of  sewerage,  and  general  town  and  road-draino^^H 
an  addltiotial  value  us  removing  serious  impedimen*-  ■  ■'  ^^H 
land  drainnge.    'I'he  following  portion  of  the  evidei  '''fl 

atlbrds  an  exera])hrication  of  the  extent  to  wIiilU  ilyc  pmvtr 
land-drainage  is  commonly  aflected  by  such  operations ; 

"  Have  you  found  the  sewerage  produce  nny  effect  in  tlie  drtiwi^ 
the  surrnundinp;  land? — Yc«,  wc  have  found  it  lower  the  wwicf  in 
well?,  often  at  great  dit>tancc».     For  inBtance»  in  forming  a  sewer  la 
City-road,  wc  found  that  it  lowered  by  four  feet  a  well  nearly  aquoiier 
a  nnle  dieumce.     Ttie  mily  remedy  we  cuvdd  advise  to  the  parties  wu  lu 
lower  the  well:  ihey  did  so.     Wc  ftfterwnrds  had  occasion  i     *  ''M 

tnuie  sewer  three  feet,  when  liie  well  wju*  lowered  ng»in   in   i  li 

BO  that  die  cunatruclion  of  die  scwcr,  in  this  uistuncc,  drained  tiuj^H 
40  or  50  acres  on  that  side,  and  perhaps  further.  The  water  t^H| 
times  in  such  quantities,  iind  so  strong  in  tlte  land-springs,  as  tofOJH 
opcningn  to  be  Icfi  in  the  side  of  the  sewer  for  its  pusuges.**  1 

The  first  obstacles  to  tlie  general  land-drainage  have  alreafl 
been  adverted  to  in  the  smnll  occupancies.  To  these  niu»t  I 
added  (lie  want  of  capital.  The  legislature  has  recently  etvofra 
tlie  owners  of  life  estates  the  power  of  charging  the  inhe^^H 
with  the  contributions  to  tlie  cost  of  permanent  improveiumH 
drainage.  This  power  does  not  meet  the  cose  of  tbo  smvll 
holdings  ;  and  drainage  operations  lobe  eflectual  must,  in  geotfcl 
be  on  a  ^icale  too  largo  to  be  within  the  habits  of  tliought  or  iictil 
of  small  owuerH  or  occupiers,  of  varying  interests,  and  waoiifl 
conlidence  in  each  orher  to  combine,  make,  or  manage  immedifl 
outlays  for  sueb  purposes.  But  abo\e  uU  these  is  to  be  adcfl 
the  circumstance  of  tlie  power  whidi  the  possession  of  a  wm 
part  of  a  district  gives  to  one  individual^  to  thwart  those  operat« 
of  (li^  majurity  which  are  for  the  common  advantage,  and  cimm 
^■Mjy  the  temptation  which  the  possession  of  such  power  gin 
^^■kiipst  emiures,  of  its  iiiic  to  exact  unjust  and  exorbitant  col 
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ns,     AVhen  expressing  to  a  <^cntlfman  ivlio  has  aciively  pro- 

'd  improvetnenls  in  afjricuUural  pruduetion   in  Scodaiid,  my 

surprise  ai  the  large  oxteni  of  marsliy  district  allowed  to  continue 

in  a  state  of  eoniparutive  sterility,  sources  of  rheumatism,  and 

fevers  and  other  diseases,  he  directed  my  attention  to  the  follotring 

yynoD«r  other  ex«>niplifications: — 

^■About  n  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  one  of  tho  towns  in 
^Botland,  there  is  a  rao-sa  about  sevou  miles  long,  with  a  small 
^Bpam  running  tlirough  it,  with  a  fall  of  about  25  feet.  .At  the 
outlet  of  this  stream  there  is  an  ohl  corn-mill,  whicli  yields  u 
j^uta]  of  about  25/.  per  annum.  By  the  water  being  dammed 
■^  t^  turn  this  mill,  the  whole  run  is  impeded;  and  the  conse- 
quent shicjgialiness  of  the  stream  occasions  it  to  be  choked  up 
ykjth  weedn.  Whenever  a  fall  of  rain  lakes  place,  the  banks  aro 
rflowe<l,  and  not.  only  is  every  improvement  rendered  iniprac- 
hh\  htit  on  several  harvests  as  much  as  500/.  worth  of  hay  has 
1  di^^fruycd  at  a  time  when  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  has  occurred 
occaMoned  an  overQow. 

t  so  happens  that  the  proprietor  of  the  tuitl  would  himself 
rly  gain  more  than  the  value  of  the  mill  from  the  drainage 
t  would  be  eiFected  on  his  own  lands  by  the  removal  of  the 
The  other  proprietors,  however,  offered  to  him  for  its 
oval  the  full  rental  tjiat.  he  now  derives  from  the  mill.  'I'he 
perty  is  in  the  hands  of  a  factor,  who  is  ignorant  and  obstinate, 
the  ot^er  was  rehised.  Now  the  land  which  would  be  alVectiHl 
beneficially  by  the  removal  of  the  dam,  is  a  tract  of  seven  or 
«ght  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  two  miles  and  a  half. 
The  ex]»ense  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  if  it  were  resisted,  as  it 
most  probably  wo\ild  be,  renders  an  appeal  to  ihe  legislature 
valueless.  Thus  one  individual  is  enabled  to  exea*ise  a  despotic 
caprice  against  tho  health  and  prosperity  of  the  surrounding 
population,  to  intlict  an  extensive  loss  of  labour  and  wages  on  the 
working  man,  the  loss  of  produce  and  protit  to  tho  occupiers*  the 
loss  of  rent  to  the  other  owners,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inflict 
oa  all  who  may  live  on  tlie  spot,  or  cotne  within  r«ach  of  the 
marfth.  the  ill  health  and  hazards  of  disease  from  the  niiasmu 
which  it  emits ! 

The  like  despotic  powers  are  found  in  every  district  in  the  way 
of  the  public  health,  as  well  as  of  the  private  advantage. 

The  passenger  who  enters  Birmingham  from  the  London  rail- 
Way  may  j^erceive,  just  before  the  terminus,  a  black  ithiggish 
Btreain,  wlurh  is  the  river  Uea,  made  the  receptacle  of  the  sewers 
ol"  the  town.  Mr,  llnthj.sQu,  and  the  coiumiltee  of  physicians  of 
that  town,  state,  in  their  sanitary  report,  that — 

"  Tlie  Btrcain  is  sluggish,  and  the  qviantity  of  water  which  it  supplies 
"■'  "  nt  to  dilute  anil  wnsh  away  the  refuse  which  it  receives  in 
:j^h  the  town,  nnd  tlmt  in  hot  weather  it  is  consfqiienlly  very 
»4vt>  Hud  in  some  liituulions  in  these  seasons  is  covered  with  a  thick 
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Bcum  of  decomposing  matters ;  and  this  filthy  condition  of  the  river  De«r 
the  railway  station  is  a  subject  of  constant  and  merited  animadvernons, 
and  that  it  requires  especial  attention  lest  it  should  become  a  source  of 
disease,*'  &c. 

The  fatally  dangerous  sluggishness  of  this  nver  is  occasioQed 
by  the  diversion  and  abstraction  of  its  water  to  turn  a  mill,  "  a 
fact  which  will  amply  account  for  the  deficiency  and  sluggishness 
of  the  current  in  the  very  places  where  the  contrary  conditioa  is 
the  most  wanted."  Captain  Vvtchy  who  has  been  engaged  in 
engineering  operations  in  ihat  part  of  the  country  which  nave  led 
Iiim  to  observe  the  spot,  states  that — 

"The  remedy  is  as  easy  as  the  evil  is  great;  all  ohstrucUon being 
removed  from  the  course  of  the  brook,  and  the  water  restored  to  its 
original  bed,  the  object  would  be  effected;  as  to  the  value  of  the  mill- 
puwcr  which  w^ould  thus  be  subverted,  it  cunnot  be  a  matter  of  much 
nmoimt,  in  a  place  where  coals  and  steam-engines  arc  so  cheap,  and 
where  the  constant  and  regular  work  of  the  mill  must  be  an  object  of 
some  importance." 

After  describing  the  means  of  the  removal,  he  states — 

"  In  this  manner,  and  by  reserving  the  whole  body  of  the  natet  of  the 
Rea  fur  cleansing  its  own  bed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  main  sever  of 
Birmingham  would  become  ns  conspicuous  for  its  wholesome  and  efficient 
action  as  it  now  ia  for  the  contrary." 

Birmingham  presents  an  example  such  as  indeed  is  common 
in  most  towns,  of  the  stoppage  of  a  main  current  of  aur  bya 
a  private  buildint^  carried  across  one  end  of  a  main  street.  The 
ctlects  likely  to  result  from  the  obstruction  to  the  invisible  currart 
are  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  result  from  the  obstruction  to  the 
stream  of  water,  and  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  relief  from  themar9 
perhaps  much  greater.  (  aptain  Vetch  refers,  as  another  example 
of  the  condition  of  many  of  the  towns  in  respect  to  these  chief 
streams,  as  described  in  the  sanitary  reports,  to  the  case  of  Had- 
dington. 

"  In  tlie  town  of  Haddington  a  mill-dam  crosses  the  river  Tyne  in  its 
pnssage  throupfh  the  place,  and  into  the  mill-pool  the  main  sewer  is  dis- 
charged with  a  diminished  bud  sluggish  descent;  and  on  occastoii  of 
Hoods  in  the  river,  the  water  passes  up  tlic  sewers  and  occasionally  lays 
the  lowest  part  of  the  town  under  water.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
direct  the  main  sewer  hito  the  bed  of  the  river  below  the  dam  orveir, 
and  by  the  additional  declivity  give  some  current  to  the  water  of  the 
sewer,  which,  from  the  pending  tip  of  the  river  at  its  present  outlet,  has 
rendered  it  almost  stagnant,  so  much  so,  that  in  hot  weather,  and  whew 
it  is  not  covered  over,  the  exhalations  are  very  offensive ;  hut  was  the 
scwcr  improved  by  the  alteration  mentioned,  still  the  pooling  up  of  the 
river  for  the  mill  keeps  the  lower  part  of  the  town  damp,  and  even 
subjects  it  to  partial  inundations. 

"  One  of  the  medical  officers  reports,  that  when  *  fever  has  been  at  any 
time  prevalent  in  the  town,  it  has  been  most  so  in  a  portion  of  it  called 
the  Nungate,  lying  close  by  the  river,  when  during  the  summer  and 
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autumn  it  is  occasionally  almost  sta^imt,  and  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able decomposition  of  vcgciablc  matter.* 

"  Another  medical  gentleman,  speaking  of  the  main  sewer,  says, 
'  this  small  bum  is  a  receptacle  of  the  privies  and  refuse  of  vegetable 
matters  from  the  houses  near  which  it  passes;  and  in  those  parts  where 
it  is  uncovered,  it  forms  an  excellent  index  of  the  weather;  previotis  to 
rnin  the  smell  is  intolerable.' 

"  The  same  gentleman  proposes,  as  a  remedy,  ibat  another  small  burn 
having  a  parallel  course  at  a  short  distance,  should  lie  turned  into  the 
fewer  to  aid  the  sewerage.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  locality,  the 
recominendution,  I  shuiild  say,  is  judicious  ;  but  in  this  manner,  though 
the  5iq>ply  of  wnter  would  be  increased,  the  declivity  or  nuhcr  want  of 
decUiily  uf  the  sewer  would  remain  the  same,  and  could  only  be  improved 
by  removing  the  mill-dam,  or  directing  the  sewer  into  the  bed  of  the 
nvcr  below  it,  as  already  mentioned.  Unquestionably  from  the  penning 
up  of  the  river,  the  lon-er  pnrt  of  the  town  is  at  present  very  ill  drained, 
and  it  is  sumewhal  remarkable  that  it  was  the  first  site  in  Scotland 
viMiiod  by  the  Asiatic  cholera. 

"  In  reference  to  the  two  cases  cited,  and  to  others  of  a  «imilar  nature, 
it  should  bo  remarked,  tiiat  the  vicinities  of  the  nuisunces  are  chiefly 
inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  who,  from  wnnt  of  influence  in  their 
own  parts,  arc  the  mure  necessarily  thrown  luider  tlie  prottfction  of  state 
regulutions/' 

li  does  not  appear  that  any  improvements  have  been  fln^(*?5tod 
to  the  inhabitant*!,  or  any  riuestion  raised  in  rospoct  to  tho  com- 
pensation to  thcownors  of  these  obstrnctions.  They  are,  however, 
enabled  lo  refuse  a  liberal  compcn&«ation  for  removing  from  their 
property,  and  discont i nu i ng  proccedi ngs  so  inj urious  by  1  ho 
agency  of  invisible  miasrna,  that  if  the  miseries  were  brought 
ftVout  by  direct  manual  or  visible  operations,  it  would  be  deemed 
the  most  horrible  tyranny.  In  many,  if  not  in  most  such  cases, 
the  iisc  of  llie  property,  with  i*uch  attendant  conset^ucnccs,  would 
bo  found  to  be  in  cotUravcntion  of  the  existing;  public  rights;  but 
the  expenfse  and  delay  and  uncertainty  of  tlie  legal  procedure 
praciicully  sustain  such  invasions  on  tile  surrounding  property 
and  on  the  public  heahh. 

The  powers  of  continuing  such  evils  amid.st  large  masses  of  the 
population,  and  against  specific  representations  of  the  attendant 
ti\\U,  are  terrible  when  the  extent  of  those  evils  are  examined. 
For  example,  it  is  staled  in  the  reconls  of  the  proceedings  bfforc 
adverted  to,  with  which  />/•.  Cunie,  of  Liverpool,  was  connected, 
that, — 

**  In  the  beginning  of  the  yeor  1802,  the  corporation  of  Liverpool, 
being  about  to  upply  to  Parliament  for  powers  to  improve  the  streets 
niul  li»e  ptilice  of  the  town,  requested  the  physieiuns  of  the  infirmary  and 
dUpensary  to  suggest  to  them  'such  altcniiions  as  might  contribute  to 
the  health*  and  comtnrt  of  the  iiihabituntB,*  in  order  that,  where  neces- 
sary, they  mi^iit  include  in  the  Bill  about  to  be  brought  into  Porliimient 
ihe  powers  requisiteto  carry  such  alterations  into  cfl'ect.     The  physicians 
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concidcrftble  extent,  including  a  view  of  tbe  causes  of  the  uncomzaon 
sickliness  of  the  two  preceding  years,  and  of  the  measures  requisite  to 
prevent  its  recurrence,  and  to  remove  the  frequency  of  contagion  ia  the 
habitations  of  the  poor.  To  lessen  as  much  as  possible  the  contamination 
of  the  atmosphere,  they  recommended  that  lime  should  be  prevented 
from  being  burnt  within  a  certain  distance  of  inhabited  houses;  that 
soaperics,  tan-yards,  and  otlier  offensive  manufactories,  should  in  future 
be  ))revented  from  being  established  in  the  to^^n ;  and  where  now  cstsr 
Wished,  and  authorized  by  usage,  that  they  should,  whenever  practicable, 
be  purchased  by  the  body  coqiorate,  and  the  space  they  occupy  be  con- 
verted to  other  puri>oses.  The  same  recommendation  they  extended  to 
slaughter-houses,  and  to  all  other  offensive  trades  or  manuftctoriet. 
They  recommend,  that  in  all  cases  where  (ire-engines,  or  ateam-en^^mt, 
are  necessarily  employed  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity,  the  burning  of 
smoke  should  be  enforced,  as  well  as  in  all  other  practicable  cases  wiiere 
large  volumes  of  smoke  are  emitted. 

'*  They  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  enforcing  cleanliness  in  the  streets, 
to  which  cud  an  improvement  of  tl»c  pavement  was  represented  to  be 
essential;  and  they  particularly  advised  a  general  review  of  the  comm<m 
sewers,  and  an  improvement  of  their  structure,  on  the  principles  of  a 
report  on  this  particular  subject  addressed  by  them  to  the  mayor  and 
magistrates  in  17S8.  They  further  advised  that  effectual  proviuon 
should  be  made  for  draining  the  grounds  within  the  liberties,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  north  of  the  town.  *'  Repeated  remonstrances  (I  quote 
the  words  of  the  report)  liave  been  made  for  the  last  twenty  years  on 
the  collections  of  standing  water,  including  filth  of  every  kind,  which  aie 
suffered  to  remain  in  the  district  which  extends  along  the  termination 
of  the  Btrcets  from  St.  Paurs-square  to  Byrom-strcet,  and  to  which  the 
low  fevers  which,  in  the  autumnal  months  especially,  infest  these  streets, 
are  principally  to  be  imputed.  Tiicsc  remonstrances  have  been  pasted 
over,  on  the  ground,  as  we  arc  informed,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  lands 
will  not  agree  to  the  plan  necessary  for  draining  them.'  *' 

Some  of  the  most  important  improvements  that  might  be  ac- 
complished ill  the  poorer  and  most  infected  districts  of  the  larger 
towns  by  pulling  down  the  present  tenements  and  erecting;  tene- 
ments of  a  superior  order,  would,  there  is  little  doubt,  amply  repay 
any  large  capitalist  or  single  proprietor.  In  the  course  of  our 
examination  of  the  most  wretched  and  overcrowded  wynds  of  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh,  we  were  informed  by  persons  apparently  of 
competent  local  information  that,  if  they  could  be  purchased  at  a 
fair  price  for  the  public  to  be  pulled  down,  there  would  be  a  gaiD 
in  the  prevention  of  the  charges  of  sickness  and  crime  arising 
from  them ;  and  that  if  they  were  simply  rebuilt  on  a  good  plan, 
the  necessary  outlay  would  be  repaid  by  the  improved  rental  from 
the  superior  order  of  tenements.  Each  flat  or  story,  however, 
frequently  belonged  lo  a  different  owner,  and  the  property  in 
which  the  most  afHicted  classes  lived  appeared  to  be  extensively 
subdivided  amongst  persons  of  different  interests,  of  different  de- 
l^rees  of  permanency,  and  with  no  power  of  co-operation,  and  with 
•^o  capital.  *" 
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Now  the  class  of  persons  whoso  feelings,  stale  of  intelligence, 
and  modes  of  action  are  displayed  in  the  evidence  on  the  drainage 
redounding  to  private  profit,,  ape  the  class  fpom  amongst  whom  are 
necessarily  taken  the  members  of  the  local  boards  to  whose  un- 
controllefl  direction  and  choice  of  officer  the  structural  works 
essential  \o  the  public  health  are  confided. 

The  natural  districts  for  public  drainage  are  so  capriciously 
subdivided  and  departed  from,  as  frequently  to  render  economical 
and  etliciont  drainage  impracticable. 

The  municipal  authorities  who  obtained  powers  for  drainage, 
only  thought  of  the  surface  drainage  of  their  own  jurisdictions. 
Some  towns  arc  at  the  bottom  of  basins  and  others  on  elevations, 
and  the  operations  for  effectual  drainage  must  often  be  com- 
menced at  a  distance.  It  is  stated  by  persons  of  competent  skill 
in  drainage,  as  an  example,  a  town  situate  on  one  side  of  a  hill 
will  be  drained  dry  by  lapping  or  opening  a  spring  on  the  otlicr 
side.  The  manifest  defect  in  the  areas  of  operations  fur  drainage 
is  noticed  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  in  the  year  1834  inquired  into  the  administration 
of  the  sewers*  rate  in  the  metropolis,  whore  perhaps  the  most 
money  has  been  expended  in  imperfect  sewenige  and  cleansing 
of  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  Tliey  reported  that  a  primary  defect 
of  their  constitution — 

"  la  the  want  of  system  or  combination  between  the  tl.ffereut  trusts 
which  have  now,  as  before  observed,  each  an  independent  actjon,  The 
inconveniences  in  this  are  palpable,  for  where  the  line  of  communication 
with  the  Thames  ia  not  complete  within  each  district,  the  very  improve- 
meats  in  the  one  trust  may  prove  injurious  to  the  others.  It  a|>|x:nrs 
by  the  evidence  thut  a  case  of  this  kind  occurred  not  long  ajc"  in  the 
city  of  London,  through  which  n  part  of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury 
sewerage  is  conducted  to  the  river.  The  sewera  of  the  Holbjin  und 
Finsbury  division  having  been  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  the  city 
sewers  became  inadequate  to  carry  olf  their  contents,  and  a  number  of 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  were  inundated  after  each  fnll  of  rain, 
the  contents  of  their  own  drains,  in  addition  to  ihc  waters  from  the  high 
lands  of  the  neighbouring  trust,  being  actually  forced  back  into  their 
houses  from  the  volume  of  water  which  occupied  the  main  sewer.  This 
has  now  l>^en  remedied  at  a  great  expense  to  the  city  of  London  district, 
and  by  dint  of  much  labour  and  time  ;  but  if  anything  like  combination 
had  existed  pr<?viously,  the  improvements  would  have  lieen  carried  on 
simuhaueoiuty,  and  the  inconvenience  would  never  have  occurred." 

The  surveyor  of  the  City  sewers  under  the  management  of  the 
corporation,  speaks  in  n  tone  of  grievance  and  oppression,  that  the 
waters  of  the  county  would  run  into  the  municipal  jurisdiction. 
Speaking  of  the  formation  of  a  particular  sewer,  he  says, — 

••  Tlic  commisaionera  under  the  power  of  die  Act  of  Parliament  carried 
the  sewer,  in  the  first  instance,  along  their  own  pavcjnent  and  for  their 
own  drainage.  It  was  thence  continued  up  to  Finabury-place  to  Buu- 
hill-ficlda,  then  called  TvndaVs  burial-ground,  and  is  so  descvibtd  \vwVw 
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Aci;  the  county  tben  rommuiiicated  with  it,  aDd  sent  their  surplus 
iraur,  or  tu  immente  ruu  of  it,  into  that  lewer.  The  city  for  iu  own 
dr4ini^<  &'*o  biLlt  a  sewer  in  Whitecrosa-atreet ;  the  county  somehow 
cr  vv.hrr  got  |H>«tecaioii  of  that,  and  the  water  that  runs  down  Whitecross 
atzw:  :«  quit*  overpowering." 

He  >|>eak»  of  some  other  drains  which  were  formed  by  the  city, 
and  tne  etTects  of  the  waters  let  in  upon  them  from  the  county. 

"  The  coinini««ioncrs  find  ihemselvea  very  much  annoyed  hy  the 
«^ua;;:::v  «>f  waifr  iv  Hired  in  from  the  county,  which  water  commnnicatei 
«;;a  the  city  m  Bi»hoi^s^e-atreet,  through  Shoreditch.  •  •  « 
Tr.e  cvHii-.:\  iheu  made  another  sewer,  which  takea  water  from  the 
Totter  Ham*.«i».  and  is  couimued  up  the  Kingaland-road,  ao  thai  a  very 
!ar^?  }vr::vni  i>f  :ha:  water  has  been  thrown  into  that  sewer,  and  aimoyeii 
th:*  I:\>.^^:c  tewer  ^;iie  o:iK'  comnmnication  with  Uie  Thames)  very 
««irr!\  ;  A:ui  t.'.e  Oom:iiitfsi(.>nera  had  been  put  to  an  enorrauui  expense 
i:i  rclnr-ia:  e  ;:,  auJ  that  was  increased  by  housea  being  built  over  it 
wi;b  \cry  h-.^:i  s;acks  i>i  chimneys.  Id  consequence  of  the  immeme 
AtK\l  •'!  wdh:er  :h:Lt  (vurs  down  ail  those  difierent  sewers  from  the  county, 
the  I'.khab.tauis  %>x  ;he  city,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moorfields  eapeciailr, 
hsve  bevn  mo*t  drcadiully  annoyed,  eo  much  so  thuC  their  cellars  became 
useless. 

"  By  the  county, you  mean  theHolborn  andFinshury  division?— Yes; 
cver)ihuig  out  «'i  the  bouniiary  o:  the  city.  In  order  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culty lor  whioh  there  was  n»  other  cure,  the  commiasiouera  have  built  i 
sewer  iVr  the  New  l^.>ndon  Bridge,  which  is  ten  feet  by  eight  feet  at  the 
mouih  ;  they  are  co.  tinuin^  it  up  to  the  new  street,  eight  feet  six  inches 
by  seven  tee:,  and  it  is  intended  to  take  it  up  the  New  Road  to  Moor- 
lieUl*.  to  conimue  the  se«%cr  alon^  Princes-street  and  up  that  new  street; 
and  1  contidenily  expeot  1  siiall  get  from  eight  to  ten  feet  additional 
depth,  and  that  then  the  whole  of  Moorfields  will  be  effectually  relieved. 

^*  The  ne\'e»s:!y  for  this  now  sewer  of  liiis  large  dimension,  arises 
fivm  the  Kirj^e  quantity  K^f  water  which  tlows  iu  u|)on  you  from  the 
county .' — Certftiiily. 

*'  You  coueeive  yourself  on  the  other  side  to  derive  some  benefit  from 
these  wnters,  l»ecause  they  cleanse  and  scour  your  sewers  down?— Yes, 
as  far  as  the  direct  run  goes  they  do,  but  beyond  that  they  do  an  injuiy 
that  IS  iikcalcutablo ;  iu  this  way  the  water  runs  right  a-head,  and  u 
immense  quantity  is  brought  iu,  it  fills  iu  and  the  collateral  sewers  csa- 
not  bear  up  Hgainst  it,  they  are  driven  back  and  the  sediment  is  depo- 
sited, and  when  it  Aills  that  is  left  behind.** 

It  iioeil  scarcely  bo  pointed  out  that  this  municipal  diviaion  hid, 
until  they  chose  to  drain,  operated  as  a  barrier  to  all  the  watet 
desoribi\i,  which  was  kept  back  to  the  injury  of  the  county ;  to  the 
injury  indcetl  of  tho  hoaltli  of  those  merchants  and  traders,  cleria 
and  n^^w  of  business,  the  population  whose  private  residences  an 
in  the  county,  and  beyond  their  residences  to  the  injury  of  the 
city,  in  so  far  as  their  obstructions  to  drainage  injured  the  pas- 
turage and  land  cuhivated  for  the  supply  of  the  city. 

But  a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  was  itself  imperfectly 
Tho  chairman  was  asked^ — 
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"  539.  Do  you  conceive  tliere  is  any  large  portion  of  the  City  left, 
without  deriving  direct  advantage  from  the  acweragc, — mconing,  by  direct 
bdvantage,  some  under-ground  communication  with  the  Bcwers  &o  as  to 
carry  otf  the  soil  of  the  house? — There  is  a  large  part  of  ihe  City  of 
Loudon  in  that  state." 

It  wa^  stated,  as  an  example,  that  Cheapside  had  no  sewer. 
This  was  accounted  for  from  the  circumstance,  that  the 
"  whole  form  of  ihut  part  of  the  city  is  like  a  tortoise's  hack.  Cheap- 
side  aod  Leadenhall-atrcet  are  the  back-bone ;  and  that  accounta  tor 
Cheapside,  beinc;  the  highest  ground,  never  having  hud  occasion  for  a 
sewer  fur  the  surface  drainage;  the  water  all  duws  northward  and  south- 
ward, so  that  accounts  for  the  apparent  contradiction  of  Cheapside,  a 
mam  street,  having  no  sewer  iu  it. 

**  As  far  as  surface  drainage  is  concerned? — Yos;  the  inhabitants  of 
Chciipside,  generally  speaking,  have  got  cesspools :  they  perforated  the 
yelKiw  clay  or  loam  and  got  into  the  (gravel,  and  whatever  is  thrown  into 
the  cesspool  mixes  with  tlic  water  and  the  earth  :  that  is  for  llie  beuctit 
of  the  iftatcr^drinkers!" 

Thirty  old  streets  in  Westminster  had  no  sewers.  Other  con- 
siderable ami  ancient  streets  were  also  without  sowerSj  although 
the  inhabitant?  contributed  to  the  rates. 

Nor  doe3  there  appear  to  be  any  conception  as  to  the  objects  of 
the  servici* ;  and  illegal  fees,  that  must  operate  as  exclusions  to  the 
poorer  inhabitants  from  >he  advantages  which  it  u  most  de&irable 
to  coi)S*fr,  were  alluwed  to  be  exacted  by  tlie  officers.  I'hus  the 
chairman  of  the  City  Commission  hus  asked, — 

"  574  Your  clerks  at  the  uflice  take  no  fees  ? — •!  cannot  say  that 
they  take  no  fees;  iliere  is  an  ancient  fee  allowed,  that  any  person  who 
eommuiiic^tes  with  the  sewer  shall  pay  a  guinea  ;  that  is  divided  among 
th«  clerks,  the  survevor,  and  inspector,  who  sec  liittt  the  communication 
is  properly  made:  they  pay  a  guinea  for  that  purpose. 

"  513.  Arc  your  clerks  paid  by  those  fees? — No,  by  fixetl  salary  ;  the 
£Bca  are  very  tntling,  for  till  lately  they  did  not  amount  to  lOO/.  ayear. 

**  516.  The  aggregate  of  the  fees? — Yes,  nor  to  50/.  a-year  :  if  a  party 
applies  to  cnmmunicBte  with  u  sewer,  and  the  C'oramiskioners  have  no 
objection,  they  call  upon  him  to  pay  the  eatmtate  of  the  mrveyor,  tmd 
the  charges  are  made  at  the  contract  price,  and  iu  addition  to  Uiat  they 
pay  one  guinea  as  a  fee." 

In  anuiher  Commission  the  surveyor's  fee  for  the  privilege  is 
staled  to  be  one  guinea. 

fiellbre  the  Committee  Mr,  James  Peake,  the  surveyor  of  the 
Commissioners  for  the  Tower  Humlets,  states  (Committee  on 
Health  of  Town;*),  "that  in  making  a  communication  to  the 
common  sewei-s.  the  parties  who  have  to  make  the  drnin,  besides 
cloittg  ii  at  tiieir  own  expense,  have  to  pay  \7s.  Grf.  for  the  lirst 
three  feri  of  sewer.  And  they."  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers, 
**  do  that  for  this  reason  :— if  they  were  not  to  resort  to  tliat 
measure,  the  sewers  would  be  destroyed.  Every  one  would  make 
a  hole  in  the  sewer,*'  i.  e,,  every  one  would  use  the  sewer. 
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ihtX  ■  grot  deml  of  disease  is    generated  b;  I 
MnI  ig^pwage;  is  there   any    pnwer   in    the   Sewtr 
l»  db%K  the  pBTties  mbBbiliag'  the  tlistrld  to  roDitnuiit- 
iflAey  Bude  ooe? — No;  and  there  is  uafurlunatelf 
»  B  pcmhj  uA  aov  person   communicating  frxim  bu 
MBoa  sever. 
"  IM-  If  thcT  KT*  asaexsed  \a  il  that  is  uot  the  case,  is  it  ? — ^Yet;  U 
to  be  a  coQipigte  pandos  :  if  privies  are  known  to  empty  Uiea 
■io  ifca  cnmawwi  aevcr,  the  j^noii  is  Ibhle  to  a  p«itah\/' 
No  armnginMiuti  are  made  to  briu^  the  effects  of  the  ab^c 
of  dnuBBM  to  the  ksMrledge  of  thoso  bodies  for  their  gindan 
io  the  yeiwuinaoce  oT  their  duties,  nor  doi-s  it   appear  (a  enter 
iBlo  their  eooocfAion  that  the  protection  of  the  public  he;dtb  form 
mmj  pan  of  the  otMects  of  their  service.     Mr,  James  P^ake^  tbr 
of  the  Commissioiier&  of  the   Tower   Hamlets^   was 
OQ  this  point — 
"dJIS.   It  ■  staled  to  the  Committee,   that  *in  a  direct  line  froa 
V1r«^mia-fDw  to  Sboreditch.  a  mile  in  extent^  all  the  lanes,  courU,  btid 
alleys  m  the  neigfahourhood  pour  their  contents  into  tiie  cfnue  uf  (hr 
naia  stfeel,  where  they  stafrnnte  and  putrefy;*  is  that  the  ca&c? — I  i 
cetre  by  an  inspection  of  ihe  pUn  that  there  is  no  sewer  about  Vir^.. 
row  ;  there  is  none  nearer  to  it  ttian  Princes-streeL 

**  S013.  It  IS  staled  that  in  ?otne  or  other  of  those  houses  ffter  » 
a3wn)-<  prevalent;  do  you  know  the  district  so  as  to  be  aware  wlietbei 
that  is  the  ca««? — I  cannot  &peak  as  to  the  state  of  the  inhabitani*;  t 
know  it  is  very  wretched.  The  whole  of  this  land  was  excavate<i  l<v 
bric%*makin^,  and  has  been  reduced  to  an  unnatural  level,  so  thil  lh« 
sewers  are  hardly  available.  I  believe  many  of  ihose  houses  ha*e  <J(ici»« 
lound  their  trardeits,  and  flowers  and  roots  and  stems  are  thrown  itild 
the  ditches,  where  they  remain  and  stacnote;  we  arc  working  up»  Bn4 
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shall  be  able  to  get  the  sewer  in  <u)mo  parts  five  feel  low 

"  2014.  Il  is  staled  to  the  Commissioners  that  in  \\U. 
Essex-street  and  its  numerous  courts,  us  .Marlin's-court.  M 
Essex-couri»  Elipir-?i(piarc,  George-yard,  and  New-court,  Ci 
Wenlworih-slreet,  and   many  parts  of  that  street,  there  is  wo  >t\*cri 
passes  up? — There  is  none. 

**  2015.  Arc  ihe  people  ven*  much  in  wanlof  Fome  mt 
in  consequence? — It  is  the  fililiicsl  place  which  can  be 
Is  il  thickly  inhabited  ? — Yes,  very  densely  i 
Do  you  not  think  that  the  want   of  such  pr* 
injurious  Io  the  healih  of  the  inhabitants  ? — I  do  not  think  thai  sei 
have  the  effect  which  is  atlributcd  to  ihcni. 

"  2029.   You  disoifree  with  the   medical    men  who    think    thai  tli 
neglect  of  this  imHrr^round  drainaf^e  is  prejudicial  Io  the  health  of' 
community? — I  cannot  see  how,  if  ihcy  have  a  good  surface  draianf^ 
they  can  be  improved  by  an  underground  drainage,  in  nine  ca»es 
of  ten. 

*•  S20C4.  Do  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  alter  a  sewer,  or  carry  Op 
with  reference  to  the  health  of  the  inhabiUints  ? — Certainly  ooC 
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"  2065.  Any  ullcralion  in  the  form  of  the  scweroge,  or  any  cliange 
respeclinir  it,  is  with  reference  lo  property,  nut  with  rtference  to  ilie 
heAlth  of  the  iiihubitantsV — Certainly." 

Mr.  ('««:/«,  the  clerk  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets,  was  thus  examined  before  the  Committee : — 

"1433.  Do  you  know  Hare-street-ficlds ? — I  do;  that  is  not  very 
dcuftcty  populated  :  tlierc  are  a  number  of  houses,  but  very  few  persons 
living  in  them. 

"1434.  Do  you  know  that  in  wet  weather  a  larg^  portion  of  that 
iieighboiirhoud  is  completely  inundated;  that  in  nil  the  houpes  forming 
tile  &i|Uare,  and  in  tlie  neighbouring  streets,  ftsvi'ris  constantly  brealfin^ 
out,  and  that  the  charucter  of  the  fover  in  the  neighbourhood  lias 
lately  lieen  very  maliirnuiit? — I  never  heard  that  before. 

•'  I43j.  Then  if  that  has  occurred  in  the  midst  of  your  district,  it 
is  a  matter  you  never  heard  of? — Just  so.  ^^ 

•'  1436.   bo  vou  know  Baker's- Arms-alley  ? — Thut  is  in   the  parisii  ^H 

f  Hackney  ;  ihal  is  in  our  district ;    hut  it  is  a  very  oiMfU  place.  ^^ 

1437.  If  it  is  the  fuel  that  there  is  a  narrow  court  with  a  dead  wall  1 

boot  two  yacds  from  the  houses,  as  hi^h  a»  the  houses;  that  (he  prin- 
cipal court  is  iniersecteil  by  other  conrts  extremely  narrow,  in  which  it 
is  scarcely  possible  for  air  to  penetrate  clo?^e  lo  the  dead  wall ;  (hat  be- 
tween the  wall  and  (he  houses  there  is  a  g^uller,  in  which  is  always 
preNeiil  a  (pioatily  of  stagnant  fluid  full  of  all  sorts  of  putrefying  matter, 
the  effluvia  from  whicli  are  most  ofien&ive,  and  the  sense  of  closeness  ei- 
trenie  ;  thnl  all  the  lumses  are  dark,  gloomy,  and  extremely  filchy  ;  that 
at  thu  top  nf  tlte  innermost  courts  are  the  privies,  which  are  open  and 
uncovered,  the  soil  of  which  is  seldom  removed,  and  the  stench  of  which 
is  ahuminuhle ;  you  have  not  heard  of  lh;it? — No,  1  have  not  heard  of 
mny  of  those  circumKtunces;  I  have  heard  of  very  few  complaints  of 
fetrr  in  the  Tower  Hamlcls. 

"  1440.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  there  arc  most  fearful  accounts  of 
fever  prevailing  in  liiat  district? — Xo,  I  had  a  report  sent  to  me,  which 
2  understood  came  from  Dr.  Souihwood  Smith,  and  there  was  a  com- 
Qiuuicaliuu  I  think  from  the  Secretory  of  State  upon  it.'' 

At  the  very  time  that  this  witness  had  beard  of  few  com- 
plainU  of  fever  in  the  Toiver  Hamlets,  the  Board  found  themselves 
conipolk-d,  on  accouul  of  the  appalling  prevalence  of  fever  amongst 
the  poor  resident  in  that  district,  to  direct  the  special  inquiry  ny 
Dr.  Aniolt,  Dr.  Kay,  and  Dr.  Souihwood  Smith,  as  lo  the  causes 
of  the  fever  which  led  to  the  present  extended  inquiry.  The  de- 
scription given  in  the  question  of  the  narrow  court  with  the  dead 
wall  about  two  yards  from  the  houses  was  taken  from  one  of  those 
reports.  That,  self-same  court  was  the  Bakers* -Arms  alley,  named 
in  the  preceding  question  ;  but  instead  of  being  situate,  as  de- 
scriWd  by  the  witness,  in  the  parish  of  Hackney,  two  or  tliroe 
miles  from  the  office  of  the  Commi-isioners  of  Sewers,  it  is  in 
Rosemary-lane,  distant  from  that  office  only  the  length  of  a  street, 
and  that  not  a  very  long  otie — Leman-slreot. 
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On  the  siibject  of  the  esca^ws  of  gas  from  the  sewers  tlicre  is 
DO  one  point  on  which  medical  men  are  so  clearly  agreed,  as  on 


M 


oT  per«oct4  (o  the  tntasma  rrom  ««wi 
It  a|>pr«Lr«  that   the  crib 
'  taeti  to  whose  t«ititsiony 


imM  ^ifv  iwtfoce  brfbtv  the  ComnitSM  of  I SS4.  rmyCl 
waif^  &tA  one  of  thnn  pivpind  ■  plan  for  tht?  purpuaev 
«aiM  thM  ihs  CtenMisam  fasvkif  rxj>ntaed  id 


ihs  CtenMisam  fasviti^  rxpreMed 

I  iny|i— ■  yoa  m  quite  ri^  there;  I  wiD 

vilh  JYH  to  do  it  u  my  own  «xi^r.«r  v. « 

■KMtm  Mij  nut  tkot  Ibe  aarreym  of  tbe  icwti 

«21  fittli  lA  tDC  wonl  port  tkot  ocean  Twv.ni  n^ 


port  uuc  oc  coo  ^^ 
■■POOffVa  a  AflC  on<Wmfcifig  1  eogogtd  Xk- 
■  f^  tf  ^f  feted.     I  dieted  into  thot  ui.*-vi=,»*.^M..*.4.  .^ 
9>«c»  W  oatfvrtnd,  iW  pomli  oeot  their  bond*  with  o  eovt 

to  1^  CmoiioikiiKii.    Some  tiine  cUpoed  sod  I  heoid  r>mniiie 

of  <  iftd  in  ^  1  thouyfac  the  tfaing  wio  to  cinpic,  oed  m  I  WuJ 

'   ig  to  ihc  <wlroiy,  I  bc;|aa  lo  moke  inquirieo  oa  so  gcttiog  thcM 

MOC.  whm  VBO  tomaur  iho  porioh  surrcmr  bn 


^■M  MOC  vftoB  ne  toVDi'm  iho  pormh  surrcyBT  bt^o^t  »« the  modd 
ko^  wiA  o  treritol  ■toa^a,  whidi  woo,  thot '  wheitttr  it  wou\d  oofiiv 
•r  Ml,  it  tlmkl  Mt  bo  thed;*  the  Comxaiooiooero  hod  mode  Qp  thiit 
■UDdo  that  the  otiiik  ohiMikl  xtot  be  kept  down.'* 

TV  replj  ma^  to  this  before  the  Corom»n*»e  on  behalf  of  ri 
Comnikacaooers,  by  o(W  of  the  officer?,  was,  "  The  spwpr  ronrt  hai 
v<itt  souewfaere;  if  you  stop  the  vent  m  the  street,  it  will  , 
trate  into  tha  houoco;  aboibe  danger  from  the  gas-ox plooioos  u 
^ncAianaUy  taking  placa,  and  our  people  are  ^equenily  >ent  lo 
th«  bospkaL  Oar  surreyor  can  slrow  a  specimen  of  an  entire 
akia  to  hb  haad,  ami  lie  had  an  entire  new  skin  to  his  face,  ii 
iakl  up  in  a  rerv  dangeroos  stale.  This  was  fron 
in  th<»  sewer«.  Thi»  u  a  danger  the  Commissianer^ 
sity  look  to."  -  TTm  gas  always  nscrnd*  from  its  iightnw.  V 
the  air-tmp  was  put  at  the  upper  end  of  the  gully  drain,  Ui 
would  be  the  place  where  the  gns  would  lodge,  and  any 
brotight  Dear  to  this  outlet  into  tiie  upper  part  would  occaoioa 
cxploskiii.'* 

Now  il  is  precisely  because  "  the  gas  always  a- 
ligiitncss"  that  men  o\'  competent  scioiice  doclarr  ,i 

ence  to  the  particular   plan   propose*!    in  this  ifi?rancf,  tlnll  M 
means  of  a  shaft  or  chimney  properly  piaccd,  private  house* 
well  as  the  workmen  may  he  relieved  from  the  dangeni  of 
cacapes   of  this  ga«,  which  w  becoming  more  deU*lerious  * 
increasing  dminage  from  private  houses  as  well  us  f rom  ikr 
'    :ii  the  gas-pipes,  into  the  sewers  of  which 
11*  stated  in  the  evidence. 

In  the  map  ol'   Leeds,  where  the  cholera  lr;»ck  is  ponrtraved. 
'ill  bo  observed  that  it  followed  closely  the  fever  track  ;  and  wr 
iiNKps  so  far  improved  as  to  show  at  a  view  the  condition  of^ 
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itrict  In  i*e*pect  to  dwelling  and  drainage,  the  marks  to  denotd' 
where  the  drainage  wa3  iniperfecl  would  at  the  same  lime  de- 
note the  seats  of  epidemic  disease.    This  had  been  so  far  observed'' 
by  medical  men  that  there  was,  perhaps,  no  point  on  which  theyj 
were  more  anxious  and  urgent  than  that  increajted  sewerairc  and] 
cleansiog  should  be  adopted  as  preventives  of  ihe  cholera.   Yet 
in  one  extensive   densely  populated  district,  the  Commissioners, 
because  they  had  observed  no  effects  on  their  own  men*  who  were 
accustomed  to  the  sewei-s,  took  upon  themselves  lo  disregard  all 
the  precautions  advised  by  persons  of  complete  knowledo^e.     *'  At 
the  time  of  the  cholera  the  archin^over  llie  sewers  was  very  much 
applied  for''  in  the  Ravcnsbourne  Commission;    "but,"  nays  th* 
officer  of  the  commission,  "  I  do   not  think  there  was  anything 
done  oil  account  of  the  cholera,  because  the  court  held  a  difTerenC 
feeling  on  that  point.     Out  of  all  the  men  employed  by  the  Coin« 
inibsiouers  of  Sewers,  and  who  weio  constaniiy  in  those   sewerSa 
there  was  not  one  of  those  attacked  by  the  cholera/* 

Ail  this  incompleteness  as  to  the  extent  of  tile  districts  drained* 
and  the  imi>erfection  in  the  mode  of  executing  the  works,  appears 
from  the  complaints  and  evidence  given  before  the  Committee  to 
be  accompanied  by  disproportionate  and  oppressive  assessments 
and  extravagant  expenditure. 

The  rales  were  complained  of  as  levied  on  property  which  waa 
undrained.  and  derived  no  benefit  from  ihcm  ;  and  by  equal  assess* 
inents  on  houses  which  derive  benefit  by  direct  communications 
tvith  the  sewers,  and  on  houses  which  have  no  communication 
with  them,  and  only  derive  benefit  from  the  surface  drainage, 
and  in  some  cases  on  houses  which  were  unoccupied.  'J*hese 
unequal  charges,  sometimes  for  long  period**,  and  for  large  and 
permanent  works,  fell  upon  a  flvictuaiing  tenancy.  "  We  shoidd 
claim,"  says  one  witness,  "  'JO  years'  rate  from  the  incoming  tenant 
(12*2),  or  we  might  have  sold  the  premises'*  (129^. 

In  respect  to  the  existing  expenditure,  very  »trong  state- 
ments of  ml<imanagement  were  made  in  the  majority  of  the 
town  districts  ;  bui  1  prefer  referring  on  this  topic  to  the  evi- 
dence taken  b«?fore  the  Committee  of  the  Honse  of  Common<» 
One  marked  clmractcr  of  the  expenditure  is  the  greater  amount^ 
paid  to  iheclerkof  the  Board,  and  for  office  expenses,  than  for  any 
skill  or  science  in  die  superintendence  of  the  work.  Thus  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  Commissioner*^,  on  the  example  of  their  own  work- 
men, adjudged  that  the  applications  for  arching  over  the  sewers  on 
the  ground  thai  they  created  a  predisposition  to  the  spread  of  the 
epidemic  were  unfounded,  the  payments  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board 
for  bifl  salary  and  oflico  was  700/.,  assistant-clerk  100/..  and 
three  suneyors  were  paid  each  50/.  (besides  commission  on  works 
executed,  and  a  fee  of  a  guinea  lor  communicating  with  the  drain.) 
In  another  subdivision  the  expenses  of  the  clerks,  messengers.  Sec, 
otoluitTe  of  collection^  were  15.737/.  for  20  year*,  while  for  iW 
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SBTUC  period   the  expense  of  suneyors,  iusptctors,  and  cl 
the  works  was  14.9"28/.     Iti  another  division  the  tavern  ex 
for  '20  years  were  7,935/.     lu  one  di&lrict  the  coat  or  the  comra 
sion,  compared  with  the  beneficial  outlay  on  the  works,  appea 
to  be  ^00  per  cent.     In  regard  to  another  level,  it  is  Blutecl  t 
there  was  laid  out  on  works  the  sum  of  17>455/.  18s.  10<^. ;  aod-^ 

£.      J.    d. 

In  workinir  the  commission       ,      .     9,003   18     7 
CoinuiihMon  on  collection    ,      .      •     l|63o  10     9^ 


Total 


£10,639     9     4^ 


I 


Tiie  proportion  of  iho  cost  of  management  to  the  expenditure  on 
work  appears  to  have  been  similar  in  others  of  these  administrati 
bodies.  The  Committee  stated  as  a  principal  defect  o^  tin 
bodieo — ''The  want  of  publicity  and  responsibility  systenialiriilW 
enforced."  There  were  several  of  the  trusts  in  wliicb  the  Coui 
have  not  been  open  to  the  public,  the  right  of  the  rate-payens  to 
inspect,  the  accounts  not  admitted,  and  "where  consequeufiy 
real  responsibility  in  money  matters  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist.*' 

Mr.  IV.  Fowler^  a  Commissioner,  says — 

**  If  they  are  to  go  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  without  being  aul 
Ject  to  any  conirol,  I  feel  the  money  will  be  expended  as  I  bclicvie 
now  if,  and  dribbled  Rway,  not  expended  fairly  in  carrying  the  osteiiiibl 
works  into  execution." 

Auotfier  defect  resulting  from  the  capricious  constituliou 
these  trusts,  on  which  the  Committee  reported,  was  the  want 
uniformity. 

"  There  are  no  two  districts  in  which  the  law  does  not  vary,  orwbci 
if  the  law  be  the  same,  the  commissioners  do  not  interpret  some  pi 
of  in  a  ditTerent  munner. 

"  Thufl,  a  mnu  havinti:  properly  in  Finsbury  and  in  Westminster, 
in  tlie  City  and  in  the  Tower  Uamlets,  may  find  himself  placed  tini 
ditrerciit  systems,  aiitl  may  be  led  by  his  knowledge  of  itie  repiloiit 
of  the  one  district  to  violate  the  regulations  of  the  other.'* 

Such  being  the  unfavourablo  constitution  of  these  bodies  as 
scribed  in  the  Parliamentary  Reports,   and   tJic   evidence  ti 
before   the  Committees,  the  accounts  given  of  the  qualificati< 
of  many  of  tlie  officers  of  these  trusts  for  tins  execution  of 
work  of  magnitude  requiring  scientific  attainments  nrv  equi 
unfavourable.     The  following  general  account   of  them  is  gi 
by  an  architect  of  eminence,  who  has  conducted  large  works 
the  metropolis  and  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  is 
borated  by  several  other  engineers  of  extensive  practice. 

"  In  the  rural  districts,  the  men  appointed  as  surveyors  by  tbe 
Commissionefs  are  very  little  bcltt-r  than  common  labourers.' men 
no  idea  of  conslruclion  or  of  management;  that  is  the  description' 
men  1  have  met  wiiti  in  the  country  places:  they  are  cuaimoaly  a 
of  foremen  of  the  labourers  who  are  called 'ditch  casu-is.*     In  thetoirinr 
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the  men  appointe<I  are  frequently  decnyed  builders  or  Iradesmen  whose 
kuowWdg^e  is  Hinited  to  common  arliBcers*  work,  such  as  bricklayers' 
and  carpeuters*  work.  Some  may  be  capable  of  drawing;  only  a  few. 
They  have  neither  education,  nor  salary,  nor  station,  to  phcethem  above 
bribery,  and  the  conE»equences  arc  notoriously  such  as  uii^ht  be  expected 
of  [lublic  services  performed  by  such  an  agency.  In  some  instances 
there  are  very  good  exceptions;  llial  is,  where  the  remuneration  is 
adequate  to  ensure  the  service  uf  a  respectable  persons,  and  where,  as 
asionally  happens,  a  person  of  respectability  has  the  local  influence 
obtain  the  appointment.  Tlie  district  surveyors  in  the  metropolis 
re  in  general  respectable  and  well-qiialitied  public  officers.  In  local 
matters  no  thought  is  ever  had  of  combining  duties.  The  chief  concern 
of  the  Commissioner  of  sewers,  where  he  holds  properly  of  his  own*  is 
to  drain  hia  own  property." 

Another  description  of  the  persons  usually  appointed  as  sur- 
veyors is  given  in  the  following  terms  by  a  gentleman  who  is  him- 
self a  surveyor  of  extensive  practice : — 

"  As  regards  the  appointment  of  surveyors  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Scwcra,  I  would  observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  very  few  of  them  arc 
properly  qualiBed  by  education  or  otherwise  to  perform  the  important 
duties  entrusted  to  them  in  an  eireciivc  and  proper  manner.  A  man 
to  be  u  good  surveyor  of  sewers  should  be  a  practical  ci\il  engineer, 
in  which  Krience  is  comprehended  levelling  in  all  its  branches,  and 
other  matters  requisite  and  necessary  in  the  conHlruction  of  dniins  and 
sewers:  in  proot  of  this,  an  instance  recently  occurred  in  one  of  the 
divisions  (which  I  need  not  particularize)  in  the  construction  of  a  sewer, 
thut  aUer  it  had  proceeded  for  a  considerable  distance,  from  an  error 
in  taking  the  levels,  was  found  to  be  below  the  level  of  the  outlet,  and 
was  in  consequence  obliged  to  be  uU  destroyed,  and  another  sewer  con- 
structed upon  a  proper  level.  This  error  was  so  clearly  traced  to  the 
want  of  practical  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  it,  that  he  was  amerced  in  the  greater  part  of  the  cost." 

[  A  builder  of  extensive  experience  in  tlie  wealthy  districts  ofthe 
metropolis  states,  that  in  making  drains  and  executing  works 
which  rommimicate  with  the  .sewers  ou  which  large  sums  have 
been  expended,  he  has  not  found  one  main  sewer  in  three  properly 

ade;  and  the  strongest  statements  of  tlie  exlravaganl  nature  of 

c  expenditure  was  made  by  witnesses  who  had  themselves  acted 
s  members  ofthe  bodies  directing  it. 

The  office  business  of  two  of  the  commissions  appeared  to  me 
to  be  very  respectably  conducted.  But  in  the  structural  arrange- 
ments, in  only  one  commission  do  any  of  the  works  executed 
approach  the  existing  state  of  science.  lu  ihat  one,  the  Holborn 
and  Finsbury  trust,  they  happened  to  obtain  a  surveyor,  having 
frciencc  and  practical  experience  as  an  eitgineer,  wliose  advice 
was  acted  upon,  and  that  officer  effected  the  ouly  considerable 
improvements  of  a  scientific  cbaracter  that  have  been  made  in  the 

werage  of  the  metropolis.  These  improvements  for  prevetUing 
!,  accumulations  of  deposits  in  the  sewers,  and  the  generation  of 
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malaria,  and  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  expenses  of  cleansing 
more  than  one-half,  must  be  considered  improrements  of  a  verr 
high  order.  But  though  thej  are  demonstrated,  and  in  full  ancl 
succesisful  action,  tliey  appear  to  have  been  imitated  only  in  one 
other  adjacent  district,  in  the  others  they  go  on  constructing 
sewers  which  are  the  latent  sources  of  pestilence  and  death. 
Tliis  officer  was  asked  the  following  questions : — 

"  If  the  public,  who  may  be  ignorant  of  lha:«cience  of  sewerage  and  of 
what  it  may  accomplish,  make  no  complaints,  and  do  not  call  for  the 
Adoption  of  any  improred  eystem,  in  how  long  a  time  do  you  think  the 
improvements  demunstrated  in  the  Holbom  and  Finabury  dirisions  wohM 
reach  the  other  ends  of  the  metropolis  by  the  force  of  imitation  and 
voluntary  adoption  ? — From  the  apathy  shown  and  prejudice  against  any- 
thing new,  however  valuable  it  may  be  as  an  improvement,  and  toe 
various  interests  affected,  such  as  the  contractors  fur  clcansiag,  I  do  not 
expect  that  they  would  become  general  in  the  metropolis  during  tay 
life  time.     The  public  are  passive,  and  the  adverse  interests  arc  active. 

"  You  know  the  description  of  persons  engaged  as  surveyors  of  various 
descriptions  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  the  smaller  towns? — Ves,  I  do. 

"  L'  nless  care  be  taken,  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  any  new  expenditure 
will  be  made  on  imperfect  and  unwholesome  drains  with  flat  bottoms 
and  on  false  principles  at  a  disproportionate  expense  ? — Undoubtedly, 
except  they  have  to  act  on  rule,  it  will  certainly  be  so  throughout  the 
country.  The  drainage  that  I  have  seen  in  the  country  districts  is  worse 
than  in  the  metropolii)." 

The  consideration  of  these  circumstances,  in  respect  to  the  past 
expenditure  in  this  branch  of  local  administration,  appears  to  be 
necesflary  for  meeting  the  objections  and  opposition  to  any  future 
expeiidittirp,  and  especially  of  any  apparent  increase  required  for 
the  successful  removal  of  the  physical  causes  of  bodily  suffering, 
and  tho  moral  degradation  of  the  labouring  classes.  In  the  towns 
aiul  districts  where  the  chief  evils  in  question  are  admitted,  but 
where  anything  wearing  the  appearance  of  a  new  ex]>enditure  for 
any  pvirpuse  is  unpoi)ular,  and  will  be  thwarted  or  yielded  un- 
willingly, the  objections  when  examined  are  found  to  consist 
mainly  of  a  rooted  distrust  of  the  money  being  equally  levied*  or 
carefully  and  eHicienily  expended  for  the  attainment  of  the  pro- 
fessed objects  of  public  advantage.  From  such  evidence  as  that 
already  adduced  from  the  Keportof  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  presented  in  greater  extent  and  strength  in  the 
course  of  the  present  inquiry — of  instances  of  disease  and  death 
occasioned  by  miasma  from  badly  made  and  sluggish  or  stagnant 
drains  that  pervade  whole  towns,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  oaanot 
fairly  be  said  that  the  distrust  is  not  well  founded. 

A  due  examination,  however,  of  the  experience  even  of  yoluntaiy 
id  private  expenditure  on  the  wealthy  districts  where  water  is 

don,  and  the  main  drainage  is  complete  for  the  removal  of 

km,  appears  to  establish  the  conclusion  that  only  a  part  of  the 
then  attained,  and  that  for  the  economical  attainment  of 
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the  general  object*  of  proWcllng^  the  loasl  protected  classes,  that 
which  ia   gciu*raUy  deemed  the  private  and  subordiaate  work, 

InamelTj  the  hoiwe  drainage,  munt  form  part  of  the  same  i^eneral 
system,  and  be  executed  under  the  same  general  supGrintendenpe. 
It  apjx^ars  to  be  partly  a  defect  iti  legislation,  and  partly  a  de- 
fect iti  the  constitution  of  the  existing  authorities  for  the  direction  of 
public  drainage,  that  their  agency  is  never  thought  of  for  the  super- 
Anlendence  even  of  work  wnirh  can  seldom  be  cheaply  and  effi- 
ciently executed  by  private  individtiaU,  and  that  can  only  bu  so 
execuled  and  kept  in  order  by  i  he  systematic  application  of  science 
and  skill.  An  order,  that  tlie  landlords  of  all  iiouses  which  have 
no  drains  couimunieating  with  the  main  drains  shall  make  them, 
is  an  order,  when  viewed  in  its  operation  in  a  street  or  district 
here  there  are  50  or  100  different  owners,  that  those  50  or  100 
perKtns  shall  sepuraiely  get  plans  possibly  from  as  many  different 
nuilders,  and  enter  into  contracts  with  tliem,  and  procure  capital 
which,  to  poor  owners,  will  be  a  serious  amount  of  several  hun- 
dred jx)unds  ill  the  aggregate,  to  be  applied  as  a  permanent  in- 
reslment  on  property  in  which  u  large  proporiion  of  ihem  will 
Duly  have  various  tnuisitory  interests.  Viewed  in  its  aggregate 
~_  ration  on  all  places  requiring  amenduienl,  the  simple  compuU 
Vory  enactment  for  house  drainage,  and  wiihout  any  previous  care 
as  to  the  means,  would  be,  in  effect,  an  order  for  the  expenditure 
of  several  millions  of  money  in  the  manner  described  by  Mr, 
Vhnrlta  OldfltUL  a  practical  witness  of  great  experience,  whose 
evidence  (corroborated  by  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  of 
extensive  experience)  has  already  been  referred  to  on  this  impor- 
tant topic: — 

"  Have  you  as  a  builder  bad  much  experience  in  the  drainage  of  housei  ? 
— Very  considerable  experience,  and  I  pay  particular  attention  to  it; 
there  is  no  part  of  «  building  to  which  I  pay  more  attention  than  to  the 
drainage.  I  seldom  allow  the  drains  to  be  covered  in  without  seeing  to 
them  my  self. 

'*  Do  )ou  think  it  desirable  that  legislative  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  drainage  of  the  tenements  of  the  labouring  claafca? — 1  think  it  mott 
necessary;  but  merely  ordering  the  drains  to  be  miwle  will  not  do. 
Drains  made  for  the  tenements  of  the  working  classes,  if  left  lo  the 
parties,  arc  almost  sure  to  be  badly  constructed,  nnd  badly  constructed 
drains  might  merely  carry  away  the  soil;  ihry  might  not  do  that;  and 
they  would  probably  let  in  as  great  an  evil,  namely,  the  foul  air  from  the 
Bcwer.  In  general,  unless  caie  bo  taken,  what  is  calleii  making  drains 
will  be  opening  conduits  tor  the  escape  of  foul  air  from  the  sewers  into 
the  houses,  ttiis  is  frequently  ao  with  the  houses  of  the  better  classes  of 
persons,  where  the  drains  are  not  made  perfectly  air-tight,  and  are  not 
properly  trapped  at  all  the  apertures.  I  am  frequcmly  called  upon  to 
exnfninc  hnusefl  whi*re  they  siiy  they  are  oppressed  by  unpleasant  smells. 
Some  time  hgo  I  was  called  upon  to  examuic  a  houee  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal streets  in  London,  Ijclonging  to  q  gentleman  of  distinction,  who 
waa  about  to  abandon  it  in  couseqnencc  of  the  unple«»ant  smells  wb'  ' 
were  continually  Hri^ing.     He  was  parlicvdatly  araiu^^A  vWx  ^Xi* 
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aro»e  in  the  grcntc«t  strcng'th  whenever  Ke  had  parties;    the  d 
been  opcucd,  and  tlicrc  was  xw  liKlgcmeni  of  soil  in  them.     PeopU 
monlv  imagiue  that  when  they  get  rid  uf  the  »oil  ihey  have  gat  nd  of  1 
stencfi ;  they  do  not  sec  and  do  not  conceive  the  ctfect  of  the  foul 
which  is  so  uuich  lighter  tlian  atmospheric  air  that  it  escajies  tvlicre  tl 
atmospheric  air  would  not.     On  examining  the  drains   at  his  house, 
fbund  that  they  •were  imi>crfcct,  and  that  the  foul  air  flliered  tbi 
them.   V'hcnever  he  had  a  party  there  was  a  stronger  fire  in  the  kitc}> 
and  stronger  fires  in  other  parts  of  the  house,  and  the  wiudows  and 
c\t>'rual  doors  being  shut,  and  a  greater  draught  created,  larger  quantitii 
of  the  foul  air  from  the  sewers  rose  up.     These  stenches  arise  in  i) 
greatest  strength  in  the  private  houses  when  the  doors  and  windovs  at 
closed,  the  lire  and  column  of  light  air   in   the  chimney  being  at  worl 
So  it  would  be  with  drains  made  from  the  house  t»  the  sewer,  or  i 
the  aencr  to  the  house  of  the  poor  man,  unless  care  were  taken  in 
constniction  of  tlic  drains.     When  the  door  was  shut^  and   he  sat  doirn 
to  enjoy  his  tire-side,  he  would  have  a  stench.     Tliis  would  be  the  cBect 
of  merely  ordering  tlic  drains  to  be  made  by  the  owners  of  such  tcnc^j 
mcnts,  who  would  gel  the  work  done  in  the  way  they  thought  to  be  the' 
]cA;>t  expensive.     Voii  would  have  them  made  in  a  row  of  teofnienu 
with  every  difference  in  fnults,— different  form?,  different  sizes,  different 
&lls>  bad  matLTiuls,  without  trajis  at  the  apertures,  and  not  air-iight ; 
therefore  contt'mlly  conducting  a  stream  of  polluted  air  from  the  sewera 
into  the  houses ;  and  there  will  be  faults  which  an  inspector  will  not 
easily  rcmcfly  when  work  is  done  in  this  manner. 

**  in  what  way,  then,  would  you  recommend  them  to  lie  done,  for  effi- 
ciency?— They  iihould  be  done  entirely  by  the  peraone  in  charge  of  the 
sewers,  or  under  the  control  of  otiicers  of  competent  skill,  who  should 
have  power  to  enter  upou  the  premises,  and  see  that  the  whole  of  ilta 
work  was  properly  done.  Neither  should  private  persons  have  power 
to  make  any  aUcraliou  without  giving  notice,  and  making  the  nllcimtion 
according  to  well-tried  and  approved  plans.  I  contiDC  luy  obBcrvatiatu, 
however,  to  tenements  of  certam  size, — to  tliose  for  the  labouring  nun, 
who  has  no  jwwer  to  protect  himself,  and  who  stands  in  need  of  protec- 
tion. It  might  be  deemed  objectionable  to  exercise  any  control  over  the 
higher  class  of  tenements,  and  the  wealthier  people  arc  able  to  protect 
themselves;  but  all  those  things  that  are  out  of  sight  are  done  in  the 
worat  manner  in  the  smaller  tenements. 

"  If  such  un  authority  were  to  contract  for  the  drainage  of  n  whole  street, 
how  much  more  cheaply  do  you  conceive  the  work  might  be  done  under 
one  coniruct  than  if  the  labour  were  to  be  done  separately,  by  perhaps 
as  many  different  occupiers  or  owners  os  there  are  houses,  each  cmpk^y* 
ing  his  own  bricklayer? — At  the  least,  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  differ- 
ence.    Serving  a  notice  in  writing  on  a  poor  occupier, perhaps  a  ehiftioig 
one,  that  he  is  to  get  a  drain  made,  would  be  of  no  use.     Proceeding  by 
serving  notices  on  the  owners  of  such  tenements,  is  a  course  beset  with 
difficulties.     Many  of  the  small  owners  are  not  readily  lo  be  fotuid  ;  thci 
ownership  to  some  of  the  poorest  plots  are  in  dispute.     Then,  when  tbfll 
owners  arc  found,  every  owner  has  to  seek  and  bargain  with  n  bricklayer  i 
for  what  he  docs  unwillingly,  and  whom  he  tells  to  do  the  work  in  tbc 
cheapest  way  he  can.     The  owner  docs  not  usually  know  what  instruc- 
ts, i^ivc ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  often  the  work  will  be  badly,  and 
.-ame  time  expensively  done.     It  is  with  the  greate«t  diliicuhy 
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that  lean  get  ihe  drains  to  my  own  houses  properly  done.  Frequent  com- 
plaints are  made  of  the  state  of  the  sewers  by  occwpauls  in  some  districts, 
but  when  they  are  examined  it  is  found,  in  many  cases,  that  thecmise 
of  complaint  arises  from  their  own  drain  not  being  properly  made.  The 
poorer  or  reluctant  owner  would  seek  a  clieap  or  needy  bricklayer,  and 
will  get  an  expensive  one.  Everything  ordered  of  this  kind  may  be 
made  A  job  of;  U»e  bricklayer  may  do  more  than  is  wanted,  or  may 
make  larger  drains  than  necessary,  and  thereby  incur  useless  expense. 
If  it  be  done  by  the  public  authorities,  leaving  to  the  private  parties  to 
do  it  if  they  please  within  a  limited  period,  under  the  mspeciion  of  u 
proper  officer,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  he  much  less  expensively  done  for  the 
private  individual  himself,  and  it  is  very  sure  to  be  better  done  for  the 
poor  owner.  The  certain  obstacles  to  any  mere  general  enaciments  to 
have  the  work  done  by  a  multitude  of  persons  will  be  immense,  nnd  the 
work  will  certainly  he  badly  done,  whilst,  if  it  is  well  done,  it  will  be  of 
ihe  greatest  public  advantage." 

Mr.  Roe,  the  engineer,  was  asked,  with  reference  tx>  house' 
draina< 


'•  Have  you  found  the  system  of  cleansing  the  large  drains  by  Hushing 
with  proper  supplies  of  water  equally  applicable  to  small  drains? — Ye?, 
equally  applicable.  A  gentleman  has  tried  it  on  a  private  drain  of  18- 
inch  capacity,  and  1200  feet  length,  and  it  answers  equally  well.  It  is 
cleansed  by  the  collection  of  refuse  water  from  30  or  40  houses. 

*'  Might  not  the  drains  from  private  houses  be  also  cleansed  in  the  same 

mode? — Yea,  they  might  have  a  small  and  cheap  apparatus  for  carrying 

away  all  ordinary  refuse.     If  in  the  small  drain  a  brick  fell  in,  it  could 

jiiot  be  removed  by  the  force  of  the  small  quantity  of  water  which  could 

ibe  obtained  in  such  a  situation.     In  our  targe  sewers  the  heads  of  water 

[Are  in  some  cases  strong  enough  to  sweep  away  loose  bricks. 

•*  Would  it  not  he  of  advantage  to  the  occupier  if  the  private  drains 
[were  under  the  same  general  superintendence? — I  conceive  it  would  in 
lanagement.  They  are  frequently  put  to  great  expense  by  getting  per- 
ms to  attend  to  them  who  really  do  not  understand  them.  They  arc 
[cfteu  now  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  contractor's  men.  Private 
property  is  often  drained  through  other  private  property,  and  when  the 
[drains  are  choked,  if  the  parties  are  not  on  good  tcrnu,  they  will  not 
^•llow  each  other  faciUties  for  cleansing.  Under  the  Finsbury  Local  Act 
there  is  a  power  to  enforce  the  cleansing  of  private  drains,  and  by  way 
of  appeal  that  power  is  sometimes  resorted  to  by  private  individuals. 
"  May  wc  not  presume  that  the  same  principles  of  hydraulics,  as  to  the 
^ptlvantages  of  a  flow  over  a  semicircular  bottom,  are  us  upplicuble  to  small 
^KraizM  as  to  large  ones? — More  so  from  the  flow  of  water  being  smaller ; 
^Rie  greater  necessity  for  keeping  it  ia  a  body  to  enable  it  to  cany  away 
^the  common  deposit. 

•'Then  there  is  a  proportionate  loss  in  having  the  private  drainage 

nude  with  flat-bottomed  bricks  or  boards  ? — Yes,  there  is  proportionate 

loss  from  the  extra  cost  of  cleansing.   Semicircular  drains  of  tiles  would 

be  better,  and  cheaper  than  brick  for  private  houses." 

^k    Suppo«»tng  that  ouly  one-third  of  the  existing  tenements  require 

Hdrainage,  the  saving  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  expenditure  by  the 

HcKecution  of  the  work  by  coatracl  under  the  s>uperiiitendcncc  of  a 
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r«»|>on!tibl(?   enainoer  would  be  luon^  than  1,500.000/.  ftlerltfl^ 
fh(*  outlay,  indriicmifmly  of  the  liitference  iii  efficiency. 

The  nvcessiiy  ha-t  jireviously  b<*n  «»iffgo9ie<l  of  «ipre«diiig 
immpili;tttf  co«t  over  a  number  of  yean  Jo  muke  ihe  cnargie  coinci 
detil  whh  the  betio5t.  Wen?  it  left  to  the  opttcm  of  individual  to 
repay  tho  cost  at  inlonuls  of  20  or  30  year*,  and  cirarge  ihrirj 
iciiautA,  aft  dcsenlH\l  tii  a  ttup[K>«od  form  of  notice  lo  tbetii.  whic' 
1  haM  *    1  to  illustrate  ihc  practical  working  offtucb  a  pi 

vision,  >^  ihem   either  to  defray  tbt*  wlmlc  ro5t  Ht  oii 

or  execute  the  work  themselves  under  proper  stiperii  -. ; 

they  ibougbi  they  could  execute  it  rheapefj)  the  im  i .-^  gui 

vaitTageft  of  such  itpprovernciua  would  thon  have  aoine  Qh«ncv 
bebi^  fnirly  estimated  a^  against  the  immediate  cost  and  inoDA* 
>eiiierire?«  of  t\  change,    and    resistance    from    lalc*nt    niouvea   of| 
ho^itility  uould  be  obviated. 

But  lioivever  the  charf;c  muy  bo  dift'iis»?d,  and  to  what^rcr  exietit^ 
op[)osuion  on  the  purl  of  the  smaller  owners  may  be  obviated  by' 
care,  it  caimot  safely  be  overlooked  that  iu  th«  pooreaf  diiftrieU 
where  it  is  mo»i  iniportam  (hat  the  works  should  b^  wvJl  executrdi 
the  superior  direction  of  such  expenditure  will,  in  tlie  ordinary 
coursoj  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  owners  of  the  worst -conduioneil 
Icnonients,  who  have  the  greatest  dread  of  immeil'  uses,  and 

who  are  under  tho  Mrongest  influence  of  petty  j^  -;   for  in 

such  dintricts  it  is  pn'cisely  the  class  of  persons  who  cannot  a^rw 
to  profitable  measures  of  private  dralnaj^e,  who  are  the  inmrri 
of  tne  wor*t  tenements,  who.  having  leisure  during  the  tntenils^tf 
their  weekly  collections, and  fromoiher  causes.are  most  frrquenily 
found  in  honorary  offices  for  tho  direction  of  local  cxjteruiiluro. 
One  offieer,  when  askt'd  how  it  was  that  in  a  district  where  frter 
had  been  rife  nothing  Itad  been  don©  under  the  nwthonly  of  tbe 
law,  which  authorized  its  being  cleansed?  replied,  that  the  Doani 
had  made  precisely  the  aame  objections  that  were  ina4.lc  mbcu 
the  cholera  appeared  ;  when  it  was  proposed  to  clt*aii9o  ih«  dis- 
trict, the  answer  made  at  the  Board  wa*,  that  "thoy  did  not 
believe  it  would  do  any  good:"  and  those  of  the  otficers  who 
were  landloi-ds  of  the  weekly  teiicmenrs  said.  **  Why  should  »e 
disturb  and  drive  away  our  tenants  ?  *'  and  those  who  wore  shop- 
keepers said,  '•  Why  should  we  frighten  away  our  customers  by 
representing  the  neighbourhood  as  unheauhy?**  cousequeutly 
nothing  was  done. 

The  legislature,  in  making  demands  for  such  lionorary  servioMt 
has  Usually  proceeded  on  the  theory  which  viyws  all  'tUuuowtui 
may  be  called  upon  to  render  them,  as  persona  quulilied  to  undtfr- 

thc  whole  subject  intuitively,  nnd  huviiig  no  other  uilerr^tor 

ihaji  to  peiliniii  the  service*  /ealou^^ly  for  the  oommon  wmI; 

'^''    >'*  the  lucality  they  are  viewed  in  a  totally  dLd^areut  LigbU 
<'  oIlicerA,  but  in  their  private  capacities,  lU  ownar«  Of 

iiiK-ti,  roiiipelitors  fur  advaiitagea  of  variouA  kitnU.     Uo«- 
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ever  unjust  this  impression  may  fraquently  be,  it  is  die  impression 
that  commonly  prevails;  and  «ince  all  of  one  class  cannot  have 
a  share  in  the  administration  of  such  funds,  others  of  Uio  same 
class,  whether  owners  or  tradesmen,  view  the  persons  exercising 
the  power  as  rivals,  and  distrust  their  administration  accordingly. 
As  an  owner,  one  member  of  a  local  Board  i^  strongly  indis- 
posed to  any  line  of  operations  that  will  apparently  improve  the 
property  of  another ;  and  as  an  owner,  too,  he  is  under  the 
strongest  jealousy  if  he  proposes  or  does  anything  which  may 
appear  to  benefit  his  own  property  at  the  public  expense. 

Neither  is  such  distrust  as  to  trustworthiness  from  ti^kill  and 
adverse  private  interests  confined  to  the  admiuistralion  of  the 
public  works  of  sewerage  and  drainnge  ;  it  is  fortitiod  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  local  administration  of  the  works  of  road  construction 
and  repair,  a  branch  of  administration  eo  inseparably  connected 
with  drsinage  operations,  as  to  justify  and  require  a  joint  con- 
sideration with  them. 

Witnesses  of  the  most  extensive  practical  experience  lay  the 
greatest  stress  on  the  necessity  of  lifiing  these  important  branches 
of  administration  out  of  the  influence  ofiHJtty  and  sinister  interests, 
and  of  doing  so  by  securing  (he  appointmentofotlicers  of  superior 
scientific  atiainmenls,  who  (subject  to  a  proper  local  as  well  iis  general 
conrrol)  may  be  made  responsible  for  directing  any  new  exjiendkure 
on  a  Hcalu  of  eiTiciencv  iiswell  as  of  economy.  A  competent,  scientitic, 
andetlicient  manaLTemeut.let  it  beappliedtowliat  purl  of  thei^e works 
it  may,  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  immediately  as  well  as  ultimately 
the  most  economical  management.  But  it  will  by  found  onex;mii- 
nation  that  the  consolidation  of  all  the  structural  airangentenis, 
comprising  under-drainage  and  surface-drainage,  road  structure  and 
repair,  under  one  service,  is  most  required  for  the  sake  of  efficiency. 
Division  of  labour  in  the  arts  derives  its  etliciency  from  combina- 
tioti,  adaptation,  and  subordination  to  direction  to  one  end  ;  but 
tliai  which  ap[>ears  to  be  a  division  of  labour  in  local  adniiiiibtra- 
tJon  is,  iu  fact,  an  insubordinate  separatioti.  weakiuing  (he  means 
of  pit>curing  adequate  skill  and  power,  occasioning  obstructions  and 
defective  execution,  and  enhancing  expense.  Were  pins  or  ma- 
chines made  as  sewers  and  roads  are  constructed ;  shaHs  of  pins 
would  be  made  without  reference  to  heads, — in  machines  screws 
would  be  made  without  sockets,  and,  it  may  be  coniidenlly  stated, 
there  would  not  be  a  safe  or  perfect  and  well-workiug  machine  in 
the  whole  countiy. 

A/r.  Telford,  in  a  report  on  the  Holyhead  road,  makes  the 
following  oW'rvations : — 

"  PtirfecC  manap;ement  miifal  be  goidod  by  rules  and  reirulutions.  and 
tbea«  must  be  carried  inioelTect  b)  the  unceasinnfaitentiun  uf  u  judicious 
and  faiUiful  surveyor  who  has  by  actual  experience  and  utleniiun  ac- 
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^:tc  &  iho7v«uj;h  knovilnlg'c  of  all  that  is  required,  and  applicable 
to  :v  pfnera  an^  \ix%\  Mate  of  particular  districts,  as  regaMi  soil, 
saier^AH.  aai  c'lnaie;  likewise  the  sort  of  wear  to  which  the  suifiec  is 
'^^<.  A  rwnoa  pM$e»sed  of  all  these  requisites,  and  otherwise  pro- 
per «  ^^.^ec  to  jc^^ei  and  set  out  new  lines,  &c..  where  necessary, 
e  z^  TKt.xt  izt  resnanencion  such  a  character  merits,  and  may  alwaji 
o*Su  -.  :*  i.*W  Ac;  i<  a:!i  :Diid<i>tnous  country-.  But  however  convinced 
t.Tti  •e..->-^JCow*i  :ru^:ee$  mav  be  to  inve  this  remuueralion,  tlietolk 
or  7.1  s  jc  s.\  =:  <^  io  rx  aJTord  the  means  of  g'iriii^  it.  The  conse- 
CJiTi:^  3»i:;u  :ii^  >&:fuA:  Tmn  (four  miles)  has  hitherto  been  under 
x^  aiTf-AffOjes:  c:~  a  rierson  so  little  acquainted  with  pruper  road 
Sss^r^xs,.  '.^u.:  ::  nec>xne-f  a  serious  consideration  whether  it  will  bepni- 
3r':  J,*  *a5eT  ibe  ex:<n$i\e  improvement  ai  Priors  Leigh  to  be  en- 
z^^K^K*  ;.->  r.3^  ca-v  Vet '.  xne  Parliamentary  Commlssionere  interfered 
ia::  ^X'^'^i  a  rca.'.^^Ml  examp'e,  ttie  WelliugUm  Trust  (seven  miles) 
»-ji;»  roJiikC^i  X  r;.-t>:  abo'.'T  by  ihe  clerk  ;  he  had  a  sort  of  foreman, 
«!c  ^Tprarrc  :o  >e  oa'^y  parcly  employed  on  the  road.  And  on  the 
5c-Tt»5.:wri  Trj«  v^*^^  mi><>.  iis  has  already  been  stated,  the 
S£r»e»',v  A 'i  *\>c:*a-:,v  were  uirsed  in  the  same  person.  All  these 
r'4.;.tr!f>  -.•.r.v-«'-<\".  »-.  ::.'»u:  nt^rarxi  toany  rules  and  rpgnlations  wfaa!- 
<■.;'.  **.-i  •  r.::  :'".'}  j'^,'a*x»"!al  d.re^ijons  from  some  of  the  most  active 
,■<•  *.'<  :-"^s:«s.  ■»>.**?  va-y:nj  opinions  served  more  to  disimct  than 
Srr**;  :^e  ync^v.'.  *'»-.^Ta:::*i:*  of  tbe  workmen.  1  must  beg  leave  to 
»ic  tM:  :bese  •>iser*M:*>ns  ane  applicable  i>  all  trusts  of  similar  extent, 
*pi  j:*  <»-.i<'j:,'*»  ,'<"•..'»  rwprie'.y  of  establishing  districts  of  a  magni- 
t.'i^  :.''.:>:  t\  a  m .  re  ivrreci  arran^Qien!,  and  the  employtng  of  a 
y*'we'  •  «^'.r^  r.fu  s:-.rve\or.  whs-vv  sole  occupation  should  be  the  mad 
V.-.-;-  :.**m:y,  ar.i  who  shou'vi  a'so  b*  enableil  to  keep  oonstantlr 
cr.'.'  »<\:  -  «:  o"" » v-rVme'-i  latTO.:^"-*)  conversant  with  road  observa- 
;v  .?^i.''.'.  *oTik  v^  z't.i'T.^  r\  con;--;;."— F»r/!  Annuel  Report  on  tif 

\:  "wk:  -iCArwN  \v  r;xvsN.;ry  :;»  c-bs*?rvo  that  in  the  sense  of  that 
iv-  >*■ -^  o,*.-  .-irv  ^:'  •':::•'  r.v..'.  imjliixi  the  greatest  care  in  re- 
^•.xv:  's"  r.o  ,-.r.^ -.-..?^-.  I::  cv- .?e.y:e:ice  of  the  limited  areas  of 
h.m:  .^ii".;:,:.:.  .u:.:.**.:^;?.  irri-i:  o\:xv:>e  i>  incurred,  the  appointments 
0^' :.  ;•  >-r*Ok"r*  "0  >-.:iv"v:o".i  ncrk*  which  are  never  well  exe- 
v'v.TiV.  V\  A'.:\  oth-'T  :r.Ar.  .•.::  oVjV7:o::.-i\l  onsineer.  are  inferior  even 
:^*  '.':w  j.riv*:"".!v.e"'*  ;:'  :h-?  yaivi  oSoers  to  superintend  the  sewvr- 
*iv,  X-  Hf:~\  Z^.:--::/'  i;»  hi*  work.  "  On  the  Formation  and 
Mact.-iV'.vo":  o:"  :ho  l"\:b!;.'  R».v»d«.''  thu<  compendiously  describes 
r'v  vv:v.:v<v.ov,  of  :ho  chief  coJ.:e*  by  whom  iho^  officer?  arc 

"  VAvrw:.:-i:  ;o  the  proxisionf  of  every  Turnpike  Act,  a  great  nomber 
oi'  vv"s**i*s  arv  i\dLm;.d  as  irusxce*;  ir.e  praciice  is  to  make  almost  every 
o:v  .\trvi*:ee.  nf>i*-':;;j:  'n  :ho  v  c::-.:ty  of  a  road,  who  is  an  opulent  farmer 
or  i:aoo*mA:u  ss^  «e^  x*  aU  ihe  nob  'iiy  and  persons  of  large  landrd 
pixyvrtv  :  so  i'::ai  a  tr.  s;  #e'„^om  consists  of  fewer  than  100  persons 
ewn  It'  t^te  Ie!>^;h  of  the  road  to  be  maintained  by  iliem  does  not  ex- 
<*«\l  a  le*  miics.  The  result  of  this  practice  i<,  that  in  every  set  d 
tfVMeva  there  are  to  be  found  persons  who  do  not  possess  a*  single 
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quali^caCion  for  the  office,  persons  who  conceive  th^y  arc  raised  by  the 
tide  of  a  road  trtiRtec!  to  n  station  of  some  importance,  and  who  too  . 
often  seek  to  show  it  by  opposing  their  superiors  in  aliility  and  integrity  J 
when  valuable  improvements  are  uiuler  consideration,  taking  care,  too  J 
frequently,  to  turn  their  authority  to  account,  by  so  directing  the  spend-] 
ing  of  the  road  money  as  may  best  promote  the  interests  of  themselves! 
or  their  connexions. 

"  Jl  sometimes  happens  that  if  one  trustee,  mnre  intelligent  aud 
more  public-spirited  than  the  rest,  attempts  to  take  a  lead,  and  pro- 
poses a  measure  in  every  way  risrht  and  proper  to  lie  adopted,  his  ability 
to  give  advice  is  questioned,  his  presumption  condemned,  his  motivesJ 
suspected;  and  as  every  such  measure  will,  almost  always,  have  thel 
elfect  of  defeating  some  private  object,  it  is  commonly  met  either  by] 
direct  rejection  or  some  indirect  contrivance  forgetting  rid  of  it.     lal 
this  way  intelligent  and  public'-spirited  trustees  become  disgusted,  and  I 
cease  to  attend  meetinr^s ;  for,  besides  frequently  experiencing  opposition  I 
and  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  least  worthy  of  their  associates,  tbey  are 
annoyed  by  the  noise  and  language  with  which  the  discussions   are 
carried  on,  and  feel  themselves  placed  in  a  silualion  in  which  they  are  _ 
exposed  to  insult  and  ill-usage.*'  ] 

He  observes^  that  "Although  this  turnpike  system  has  led  to] 

the  making  of  many  new  roads,  and  to  the  changing  of  manyl 

olfl  ones  into  what  may  be  called  good  roads  in  comparison  witaJ 

what  they  formerly  were^  this  system  has  been  carried   into  exe-  ] 

cution  under  such  erroneous  regulations,  and  the  persons  whoi 

have  been  entrusted  witJi  the  administration  of  them  have  unUi 

formly  been  either  so  negligent  or  so   little  acquainted  with  th04 

business  of  making  or  repairing  roads,  that  at  this  moment  it  J 

may  be  stated  with  the  utmost  correctness  that  there  is  not  n  road 

in   England,  except  those  recently  made  by  some  eminent  civil  J 

engineers,  which  is  not  extremely  defective  in  the  most  essential 

qualities  of  a  perfect  road/'     To  the  varying  extent  of  these  de-  I 

feels  the  p\iblic  are  forced  to  ascend  unnecessary  heights,  travel  ] 

unnecessary  distances,  employ  more  horse-labour  than  would  beJ 

necessary  in  travelling  over  roads  that  are  kept  hard,  dry,  nndJ 

level,  instead  of  wet,  soft,  and  rugged.     From  the  Report  of  thai 

Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  it  appears^ 

that  for  every  200  miles  of  turnpike  road  there  are,  on  an  avcrago,J 

ten  svirveyors:  whereas,  if  the  highways  and  turnpike  trusts  werd'j 

consolidated,  ono  properly  qualified  surveyor  might  perform  muchJ 

^tter  the  service  with  which  ihe  ten  are  charged.     There  are.  itJ 

■bpears,  1,116  turnpike  trusts,  comprehending  about  2'2,0O0  miles,  i 

*Ih*' officers  employed  consist  of  1,120  treasurers,  1,135  clerks,  andl 

l,3tH)  surveyors:  total,  3,555.     The  annual  cost  of  the  repair  oti 

the  turnpike  roads  is51/.  permile:  total  expenditure  of  1,1 1?*2,000/,1 

H^r  annum.     The  debts  amounted  to  upwards  of  9,000,000/.,  and 

Bey  appeared  to  be  rapidly  increasing.     The  average  expense  of 

^he  management  of  the  highway  and  the  turnjiike  roads  is  estimated 

K  IDA  per  mile  per  annum ;  but  it  is  calcidated  that  if  the  raa*j 

[1]  ^     M 
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^fftircnt  of  the  turnpikes  ami  highways  were  consolidated,  thnr 
UtnigliL  1)0  heller  uiaiiuvL-d  at  au  expouse  of  from  J^O*.  to  'Ji  p^r 
[tiiile  per  atinuni.    f^  '  tlie  a<rlual  e\;  *   ^ 

[or  roods  umitT  a  &<  .^■^miuTit  of  ih. 

f common  cost,  it  apjieors  probable  that  by  mat 

tended  and  appropriate  sca!g>  upwards  of  OU    .  _  .  l      ^  --    

i  may  he  saved  on  that  hraueh  of  administration  alone. 

The  Cammiueo  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  s«t  in  ! 
f  examined  some  of  the  most  able  engineers  in  the  country,  a 

r  ion  subsequently  appointed,  at  the   head  of  ^' ' 

i        I        1   iif  Rii-lunond  ;iiid   the    Maiquia  of  Sahsb^l^^ 
I  ill  recommending  the  a<loption  of  the  j)rinciple  of  ■  tioa 

[•the  only  moans  of  retrieving  that  branch  of  admiii:  i 

L     I  venture  humbly   to  submit  the  grounds  for  the  opininn 
r«'hich  1  lielieve  their  Lordships  would  concur,  that   th.'     -    --h 
kof  eonsoliduiion  inuv  l>e  curried  slill  further,  and  inelu<)  si 

l*vnrks  within  the  locality,  us  the  host  means  f '  b! 

^  or  for  all,  at.  the  least  expense,  the  most  i'  .  if 

rection. 

U  has  beeu  shown,  in  ret-pertfo  drainage  as  well  bs  road  const  ni.-. 
L(ion,  that  the  economy  and  etBciency  of  the  works  will  he  act-' 
I  to  tho  qualifications,  the  powers,  and  ivh[        '   ''         '  "\ 

appointed  to  execute  them,  secured  by  1>  . 
►  aiew  labour  on  the  old  condllion,  wii!  .  ^ili  bv  • 

I  tho  old  ntanner,  extravagantly  arul   :  iily.      Bu< 

Lor  properly  qualified  oflieers  having  the  science  of  ciul  engiuw 
Ling  could  not  bo  procured  for  every  Ki'{)urate  pur(x>sc  in  t*vei 
vpart  of  the  country,  as  is  generally  assumed  in  Acts  of  Parli^n 
^•for  pflfecting  ]Mirti(.'ular  objects.     When  -     '  '   ,\ '  " 

I  divided  and  sopaiated,  ilie  reuiuneratioii  i 

perlv    qualified    oHicers*    to   attejid   Ui   the   Imghieiil  * 
ktooliigh;  th&  S(>paralion,  therefore.  In  most  places,   i; 
LUie  excluijion  of  science  from  public  wt^rk,  or,  in  other  nortU 
r  its  degradation.    It  will  be  found*  when  the  works  of  dnuning  aiul 

road  making  and  maitileniwice  are  examined,  that  iJie  commuo 
L  practice  of  making  sewern  on  plans  independently  >  ■ 
I  tion  of  roads,  and  road^  iutK'pendeully  of  the  ai , 

cleaii&iug  iitul  keeping  tbeni  drv,  i^  always  to  the 
L  the  work  and  to  tlic  public.     The  same  svirface  le^ 
L  serve  for  drainage  and  for  road  construction.     The  c-  i 

[  of  the  drains  for  roads  and  streets,  and  (he  muintn 

1  are  tho  primHry  and  mo»t  important  works;  the  r. 

niaintonauce  ol  the  surface  of  tlie  road  is  a  conuo. 

sf(|uent,  in  order,  ami  can  he  liest  supeiinlendcd  by  i ' 

In  every  pari  of  the  country  iutonveuiences  and  ! 

rionced  (Voui  tlio  separation  of  such  work  on  ahnoti  _   ..       _ 

wlicr*}  repair  or  new  coustnjction  is  m'eded.     In  the  towns  a  ro»ti 
^i»  broken  up  by  tho  bursting  of  a  st^wer  or  the  necessity  of  clciini| 
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ig  or  repairing  it ;  the  sewer  is  repaired,  but  the  road  is  left 
roken,  because  the  road  surveyor  and  his  separate  set  of  workmen 
re  engaged  In  some  other  work.  In  the  metropolis,  the  breaches 
>ft  in  the  roads  by  the  delay  and  want  of  concert  amongst  the 
arious  officers  are  a  source  not  only  of  great  obstruction  but  of  fre- 
uent  accidenls.  In  replacing  the  pavcmetits  the  water  and  the  ga$. 
ipes  are  not  unfrcquently  put  out  of  order,  and  these  again  occq- 
on  anotlier  opening  and  another  expense  to  the  public,  for  repairs. 
n  the  rural  districts  a  road  is  out  of  repair,  but  the  first  remedy 
I  drainage;  the  road  surveyor  cannot  pi*occed because  tlie sewers' 
in'eyor  has  his  men  elsewhere  occupied.  In  various  other  parti- 
tilars  the  consoKdation  of  the  same  work  under  the  same  oflicer, 
cting  with  a  combined  staff  of  foremen  and  workmen,  is  attended 
ith  advantages  in  efficiency  and  economy  to  which  it  were  unne- 
jssary  to  advert,  if  tiie  opposite  arrangements  were  not  llie  most 
•equent.  In  the  few  instances  that  have  taken  place  of  a  cora- 
ination  of  dutieii,  the  experience  of  the  advantages  of  the  co^iibi- 
alion  would  occasion  a  proposal  for  separating  fhem  to  be  viewed 
s  an  increase  of  trouble  and  expense,  and  a  hlnderance  to  the 
roper  execution  of  the  work. 

In  the  districts  where  the  greatest  defects  prevail,  we  find  such 
n  array  of  officers  for  the  superintendence  of  public  structures  as 
ould  lead  to  the  a  prwi  conclusion  of  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
on  in  the  work  from  the  apparent  subdivision  of  labour  in  which 

is  distributed.  In  the  same  petty  difitricis  we  have  surveyors  pf 
lowers  ap|M>inted  by  the  commissioners  of  sewers,  soineyors  of 
»rnpike-roads  appomted  by  the  trustees  of  the  turnpike  trusts, 
xrveyors  of  highways  appointerl  by  the  inhabitants  in  vestry,  or 
y  district  Ijoards  under  the  Highway  Act ;  paid  district  surveyors 
ppointed  by  the  justices,  surveyors  of  paving  under  local  Acts, 
irveyors  of  building  under  ih^  Building  Act,  surveyors  of  county 
ridges,  &c. 

The  qualifications  of  a  civil  engineer  involve  the  knowledge  of 
le  prices  of  the  materials  ami  labour  used  in  construction,  and 
Iso  the  preparation  of  surveys,  and  the  general  qualificntions  for 
uluations,  which  are  usually  enhanced  by  the  extent  of  the  range 
rdilTerent  descriptions  of  property  with  which  the  valuator  is 
>nversant.  The  public  demands  for  the  senicvs  of  sMch  oflicers 
5  valuators  are  ollen  as  mischievously  separated  and  distribu1e4 
5  the  services  for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
orks.  Thus  we  have  often,  within  the  same  districts,  one  set  of 
ersons  appointed  for  the  execution  of  valuations  and  surveys  fpr 
ic  levy  of  the  poor's  rates ;  another  set  for  the  surveys  and  valua- 
ons  for  the  assessed  taxes ;  another  for  the  land  tax  ;  another  for 
»e  highway  rates;  another  for  the  sewers'  rates;  another  for  the 
orough  rates;  another  for  the  church  rates;  another  for  the 
>unty  rates,  where  parishes  neglect  to  pay,  or  are  unequally 

;  another  for  lithe  comr 
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meonr^iences  of  Leglsfation  on  Dettuft,  and  the 

mutalion.     And  ihese  services  arc  generally  badly  rendered  fcpft* 
ralely  a^  anumliic  expense. 

It  13  in  iho  ordinary  course  that  local  bodies  would  have  the  p&^wer 
of  appointing  suneyors  for  seeing  to  iho  execution  of  provisions  for 
the  re^ulaiion  of  buildings,  on  the  precedent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act  ;  and  thesi?  officers  are  paid  by  fees  *'ar\'ing  from  1/. 
to  3/.  IOj.  each  building.  In  the  towns,  it  is  rare  tliat  one-slory 
houses  are  erccleil  where  the  ground  is  of  much  value  ;  and  it  will 
be  a  low  average  to  take  all  the  new  houses  as  of  two  stories 
that  is,  fourth-rate  houses,  for  which  a  fee  of  21.  has  been  proposeii 
to  be  paid.  Before  the  building  surveyor  can  proceed,  the  sewers* 
surveyor  muil  have  seen  that  the  drains  are  properly  laid,  and 
the  builder  have  obtained  a  certificate  from  him  to  that  effect. 
Tlie  labour  of  the  budding  surveyor,  if  properly  performed,  may 
require  as  much  as  an  hour  for  ihe  inspection  of  each  new  building. 
But  the  amount  of  the  proposed  fee  would  in  general  more  ihau 
pay,  in  oi*dinary  cases,  for  tlie  coi^rruction  of  au  elRcient  drain  for 
sucli  ft  tenement.  Ax^y  speculating  builder  wbo  is  buiJJ/ng  8 
fourtli-rate  street  offiOyhouses.would,  by  removing  out  of  i he  limits 
of  the  juriidiclion,  save  by  the  removal  the  means  of  erecting  ait 
additional  house  or  drains  for  the  whole  of  them. 

No  past  or  proposed  legislative  measures  prescribe  any  securilJe? 
for  appropriate  skill,  or  trustworthiness  for  the  performai^ce  of 
such  services.  It  is  matter  of  complaint  in  one  cxtehsive  district 
in  the  metropolis,  that  the  duly  of  examining  the  premises  is  per- 
formed by  young  men,  junior  clerks  to  the  district  surveyor. 

In  proportion  as  science  is  securely  allied  to  local  admuiistratioii 
is  its  respectability  enhanced  and  the  attainment  of  ils  objects  en- 
sured.    It  is  dangerous  to  legislate  in  dctad,  for  the  infornuition  « 
not  usually  available  for  legislative  preparation  against  all  existing 
local  difficulties,  still  less  all  future  important  contingencie*.  WVrc 
detailed  regulations  are  prescribed  arbitrarily,  the  danger  is  incuTre^l 
of  creating  an  obstacle  to  the  work  iutendod  to  be  forwarded.   For 
examplo,it  has  been  proposed  that  Parliament  shidl  not  only  provide 
"  That  every  outer  wall  of  every  building  shall  be  built  of  good, 
sotmd,  well-burnt  bricks,  or  good  sound  stone,  and  set  in  gnod 
mortar/'  but  shall  direct  and  instruct  the  builders,  and  fix.  against 
any  alteration  or  improvement,  the  mode  in  which  good  mortar  shall 
be  made,  viz.,  "  And  the  mortar  and  cement  shall  he  trr//  com- 
pounded in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  good  fresh-burnt  lirae  or 
cement,  and  three  |>arts  of  clean  sharp  sarul :"  there,  however,  are 
large  tracts  of  country  where  neither  clean  sand,  nor  slinrp  sand,  nor 
sand  of  any  sort  is  to  be  had,  and  whore  they  use  smiths'  ashes  for 
the  purpose.     But  the  use  of  this  material  is  thenceforward  illegal.   _ 
and  no  new  discovery  can  be  adopted  without  the  sanction  of  an  ■ 
Act  of  Parliament.     In  one  large  parish  it  was  lately  desired  to 
try  a  pavement  of  wood,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  local  Act 
"ibed  the  use  of  granite  for  pavement.     In  Uio  impractica- 
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lility  of  carrying  out  all  sucb  detail,  or  Irom  default  of  defining 

the  ends  and  prescribing  the  attainment  instead  of  the  means,  or 

slating  the  means  generailyj  as  that  a  wall  sliall  be  built 

icomhustible  materials,"  it  is  in  the  u-sual  course  to  require  that 

i])ortant  work  shall  be  done  in  such  manner  as  **  shall  be  satis* 

icLory  to  the  surveyor  who  shall  inspect  the  same,*'  or  "  according 

to  the  directions  of  (he  surveyor  of  the  district  ;*'  e.  g.^  that   no 

chimney  sl»i»ll  be  built,  more  than  six  feel  high,  "unless  tlie  same  shall 

b<^  secured  bysuflicienl  iron  stays  uf  such  strength  and  dimensionsj 

and  to  be  fixed  in  such  manner  as  sliall  be  approved  of  by  the 

m-eyor  who  shall  inspect  the  building."     The  objections  enior** 

uned  by  budders  of  respectability  to  the  granting  of  such  large 

powersj  is  founded  ou   the  certainty  as  to  the  character  of  the 

I      appointments  of  surveyors  lo  be  hereafter  made  if  oo  other  securities 

^Bpan  mere  general  directions  be  taken  in  respect  to  them  for  the 

^^bublic  protection.     It  may  be  a  rival  builder  who  is  appointed, 

^^fcnd  it  IS  very  ceiiain  to  be  generally  a  person  in  trade  by  whom 

^^he  power  is  exercised,  whose  dissatisfaction  with  work  really  fair 

and  good  may  be  governed  by  sinister  considerations  against  which 

a  fair  builder  will  leel  he  has  no  defeiice  ;  but  the  greater  danger 

I      ib  to  the  public,  that  no  dissati'sfaction  may  be  expressed  with  work 

^Hlhat  is  cheap  but  unsound.     Tlie  building  covers  bad  drains,  and 

^H^des  rotten  walls,  and  the  ejects  in  the  calamities  of  spreading 

lii*es  and  falling  houses,  and  calamities  of  sutlerings,  and  deaUis. 

occur  in'after  years,  when  the  original  defect  may  not  be  detected 

by   the  closest  examination,  and  when  all  concerned  may  have 

departed. 

If  the  services  of  men  of  independent  position,  with  (he  science 
id  qualifications  of  engineers,  were  secured,  their  inspection  of 
rorks  would  often  be  invited,  and  the  notice  they  could  not  fail 
take  of  unintentional  and  profidess  errors,  such  as  wrong  levels, 
fhich  detract  from  the  convenience  and  value  of  tenements,  would 
of  much  value  and  be  received  cordially^  and  the  exercise  of 
[iscretionary  authority  in  such  hands  would  meet  with  compara- 
iiely  respectful  obedience. 
No  one  can  have  had  occasion  to  examine  much  of  the  business 
^^f  local  admiuistralion,  without  being  aware  of  other  evils  entailed  by 
^^Biif  multiplication  of  badly  appointed  ofBcers  in  addition  to  the  evils 
^^fe*  excessive  cost  and  bad  quality  of  the  service  to  the  ratepayers. 
^K)ne  of  the  evils  is  the  fuel  they  add  to  the  flames  of  local  parlies, 
^^py  which  both  parties  are  generally  losers.  Where  special  and 
^Bcieniilic  qualifications  are  not  defined,  or,  if  defined,  not  secured — 
where  the  most  fatal  errors,  as  in  this  instance,  are  shrouded  by 
the  nature  of  the  work  from  detection — all  the  idle  dependents  of 
election  committees  who  have  time  to  spare,  because  Uiey  have 
kiled  in  their  own  business  for  want  of  steady  application,  and 
Luse  their  time  is  worthless,  are  let  in  as  candidates,  and  f 
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prapOTtion  to  the  ab^wce  of  sociiriry  for  qualiticatiniu  is  ihc 
of  espPctatioTi  created  and  di«tap]K>intmoni  ensured.     The  dr 
ttato  of  tlip  |alH>urino^  rla»t«p'*  in  (he  mosf   iniportant  fowns, — \ 
tnitire    iiegleft  of  'hy 

repealed  remonstra!  i^«i( 

practitioners,  ad  by  Dr.  Fernet  in  Mnnche^ter  ami  by  Dr,  Cin 
Of  Liverpool, — the  entire  tiegkH;t  of  recommend a«i-r>ii< 
ihem.  which,  if  carried  out,  wotild  have  protected  i 
tien  from  immense  hurden^.  from  pestilence  and  sliiugiiters 
than  many  wars,  nnd  from  nn  enfeebled,  diseased,  and,  by  pbynosl 
.euuM^s^  a  dpg;radetl  -n  of  workpeople, — the  resistance       ^~ 

[from  no  other  mnm  ■  than  n  bhnd  jenlousy  of  int^rfe 

to  the  exereii^e  of  powers  that  enn  have  no  other  object 
[prevent  the  like  evils  for  the  futnre, — ah  indicate  lhec?onch 
>to  the  nature  of  the  arrangements  to  be  expect*^  from  ihoae 
^tave  by  f       '      '  v  become  insensible  to  the  means  of  r 
the  evils  \  1  with  the  greatest  weight  on  the  leB^i 

,cla<^3cs. 

Supposing  population  and  new  buildings  for  their  acoomiu< 
lion  to  proceed  at  the  rate  at  which  they  have  hitherto  done  in 
boroughs,  and  svipposing  all  the  ncAv  houses  to  be  only  fourth 
(he  expense,  nl  the  onlinary  rate  of  payment  of  aurreyort' 
Wonld   be  about  30.000/.  per  annnm  for  the  new  boiiMalot 
P^-esof  half  the  amount  required  for  every  new  building  a?val] 
Ibr  every  alteration  of  fln  old  one,  and  the  total  c-  f{ 

•rpuctures  would  probably  be  near  50.000/.  in  thi-  U 

an  ex^iense  equ.d  to  the  pay  of  the  whole  corp^  ot  Koyal  En^eR«f9. 
or  240  meti  of  science,  for  Great  Brilnin  and  Irolantil.* 
\^    Bill  at  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  popnlnlion,  of  Great  Brit 
whieh  in  250.000  per  annum,   (i*.  e,  eqii  ' 
annual  jiddition  of  a  neW  county,  such  as  \ 
lliding  of  yorkshire,!  and  to  accomtnodate  them  59,000 


ral 


*  V-Aj  of  tha  eorpi  of  Ror»l  Ea^ineen  (i>r  t)ie  United  Ki 

mill  Ircuiiul,  ci.i:i»unni;of  J-11  ufJicrt*,  vi«. — 5  co)uavU-<'ouii.> 

iL   1/.  6i.3<^.aiau;   -20  licuttotkut- 
A   tSff.  W.  ditto;  40  CAptaiiii,  M 

'   ■'.  l^eateftOfita,  at  Ai.  tti<<.  iitttv  ;   -kU 


at  le* 


■•  'Xp  n-ViV  Tr^nU*^on  f^rmn  trj 


mz*.  tfi«        I 
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tenements  are  required,  or  a  number  equal  to  that,  of  two  new  towns 
annually  8uch  as  Manchester  proper,  which  hai*  3'2,3J0  houses,  and 
Birmingham,  which  has  27>'268  houses,)  affording,  if  all  that  liave 
equal  need  receive  equal  care,  fc<is  to  the  nmount  of  i»o  less  than 
from  80,000/.  to  100.000/.  per  annum.  This  would  afford  pay- 
ment equal  to  tliat  of  the  whole  corps  of  sappers  an<l  miners,  or 
nearly  1000  trained  men,  in  addition  to  the  corns  of  enj^incers. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  science  and  skill  now  obiained  for 
the  public  from  these  two  corps  for  general  service,  some  concep- 
tion may  be  formed  of  the  science  and  skill  that  might  be  obtained 
in  appointments  for  local  service,  by  pre-appointed  securities  for 
the  possession  of  the  like  qualifications,  ^ut  which  are  now  thrown 
away  in  sejiaraie  appointments  at  an  enormous  ex{)ense,  where 
qualifications  are  entirely  neglected. 

The  officers  of  the  engineer  corps  have  the  execution  and  care 
of  si nictural  works,  docks  and  dockyards,  fortilieations,  military 
roads,  and  baiTacbi,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  military  duties. 
One  captain  of  engineers  fills  the  of^ce  of  hydraulic  enj^ineer  to 
the  Adrairdlty,  and  to  his  superintendence  is  intrusted  the  con- 
struction and  repairs  of  all  the  docks,  buildings,  and  other  public 
works. 

The*  officers  of  the  engineers  have  been  distiiiguished  for  their 
services  on  some  of  the  most  important  civil  commissions.  As 
collateral  services  which  they  have  rendered  to  the  public,  may  be 
mentioned  the  tri^onomntrioal  survey  of  Ireland,  and  th^t  uow  in 
progress  for  Knglund  under  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  and  al?o  the 
geological  survey.  The  levelling,  however,  and  the  whole  of  the 
detail  of  the  irigonometricaL  survey  iu  England,  is  taken  by  the 
privates,  corporals,  and  sergeants  of  the  corps  of  s&ppers  and 
millers,  who  have  been  inslrucltfd  in  geometry,  drawing,  and 

'    —  'T-nM  rcqtiire  on  annual  extension  of  one  flfly-Boventh  of  the  j— ■'- -t  fr:ritoiy 

■  Iliitiiiii.  |n)h«n-s.>iii^  the  avtrdge  extent  of  roa'ls,  ommtm  mi- 
'         ivc  lund.       Tlu;   exleut   oi    new   t*'rrit<)fy   rr(]iiirml   Hnnimli\                     .  m   h 

cuuiit/  lurj^rr  thfta  Surmy.  ot  Leiccftlcr,  or  Nuttiuf^ham,  or  Uurcrurti,  or  I'mobntlKe, 
arM  nearly  u  large  us  Warwick.     To  Ivttllhu  amiuaity  iiict49<tsti4l  impnlutiun,  %\iy- 

■  iu  t-uiuimie  the  n&me  nrojiurlions  of  meat  flmi  is  cunsuraen  by  ihe  |t»{>ula- 
^l«uch(nrtcr  ami  itf  vicinity,  (ri  coniumplion   whicli  ap)>etir«   to   m*   lo  h« 

r  the  conwimj.tioR  \\\  tho  metropolik,)  the  inHux  uf  2.'^0|U(16 

11  re  iuiro  for  thvir  consumption  »«  aouual  mcrfiHHs  of  '17^17 

■  •ht-e|i,  f  1,7l'il.tmh!i,<inil  7sU'l  calves,  to  rti'ip  which  un  annnal 

■\  tiimardi  of  8],u6o  acres  uf  jfooil  paituic  land  would  be  te'iuired.  Tnking 

rnptiou  uf  wheat  ur  breAti  to  Iw  ou  the  »(;m1u  u(  a   comiiiou  dietary,  i.c^ 

a  famiiy  ot'a  miui,  woman,  iind  throu  children,  tbvn  the  annual  addi- 

I  wheat  leiiuired  will  be  about  I(ti»,()('Oiiuarters,  re*iuiruijj  2^<,Dj8acre■ 

.  Q.i  1  ..  i.,,|j  of  wheat,   to   an  acre;  the  total  araoaot  of  good  land 

1' f  artieki  offiMHl  wd4  thfrufure  be  in  all  about   lOtl.Ot'U 

.    <  .  nnnuuUy.     If  thi.- increase  of  pnducliuv  obtained  by  the 

■,■  lii  ICdiiiburgh  (that  is,  of  3900  oxi-n  from  one  quaitt^r  of  the  refuie 

be  ftiken  as  Die  scale  of  piodueiion   obtainable   by  appfx>|iriale 

■  'if  ihfl  metrDpolia  aloue  that  ii  luiw  thrown  away  would  slmvh 

Ji8.2y8  own  annually,  which  wuuld  be  cijuivaknt  to  the  pro* 

— w^  qpmiit:  iii^i.  titnnber  of  acres  of  good  pasture  land. 
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mensuration  at  the  school  at  Chatham*     The  Irian^uUtJon 

the  detail  of  this  work  is  executed  by  the  eng^ineer  off —  \ 

the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  the  sun^'ey,  Col> 
Thr  preat  majority  of  the  surveys  obtained  iind. 
Survey  Jind  Valuation  Act  from  private  surveyors  li. 
lo  the  sur\eys  execulod  under  sujierintendcuce  by  the  privates 
iion-cominifrsioned  officers  of  the  sappers  and  miners  seizing 
pay  of  from  U.  2d.  to  3^.   per   diem.    Out  of  1700  first, 
maps  received  under  the  Parochial  Assessment  and  Tithe  A 
not  more  than  one-half  displayed  quaUficalions  for  the  exccutio 
public  surveys  without  superintendence.    Amongst  the  most 
factory  maps  of  the  first  class  of  parochial  sun'cys  were  tl 
executed  by  a  retired  sergeant  of  wippors  and  miners.    The  Co 
mi&sioners  for  the  colonization  of  South  Australia  found  it  diffici 
lo  proceed  satisfactorily  with  persons  of  the  ordinary  qualificaii 
of  surveyors  or  civil  engineers  for  that  country  ;  and  deemed 
requisite  to  obtain  the  iservices  of  an  engjineer  officer,  with  a  s 
able  number  of  trained  men,  sappers  and  miners,  under  his  eo 
maTid. 

But  for  the  construction  and  care  of  local  works,  sewers, 
and  drains  and  houses,  no  qualification  whatsoever  is  usually  cob* 
ceived  to  be  requisite.  The  chairman  of  the  Holbom  and  Fins 
bury  CoramisHion  of  Sewers,  where  a  change  of  management 
beneficial  to  Uie  health,  and  so  economical  of  the  fund^ofl 
ratepayers,  was  obtained  by  placing  the  work  under  the  di 
of  an  engineer,  informed  me  that  when  that  commission  udv 
for  a  pcreon  to  act  as  surveyor  to  the  works  who  uadonstcod 
use  of  the  spirit  level,  the  candidalei;,  who  were  ncarlv  all  com 
housebuilders,  were  greatly  surprisiHl  at  the  novel  demand, 
several  of  them  began  to  learn  the  use  of  that  instrument  in  on 
to  qualify  them  for  the  appointment.  In  the  canvassing  lett 
which  1  nave  seen  for  parochial  or  local  surveyorships,  1  ne 
observed  qualifications  for  skill  or  science  even  adverted  to;  a 
where  a  special  qualification  happens  to  be  prescribed  bv  stat 
it  is  not  regarded.  For  example,  the  Act  of  the  5  and  G  ^Vm.  I 
enables  the  paj'ochial  vestries  to  appoint  as  sune^'or  a  person  of 
'*  skill  and  experience ''  to  serve  the  office  of  suncyor  of  »u 
parish.  As  an  eximipleof  this  description  of  appointments,  1  n: 
mention  one  where,  in  an  important  district^the  person  appoint 
was  an  illiterate  tinman,  a  leading  speaker  at  parish  mcetin 
who,  for  a  service  occupying  a  part  of  his  time.  rix:eivcs  a  salary 
of  150/.  per  annum,  i.  <».,  as  much  as  a  lieutenant  of  engineers  and 
a  private,  or  as  much  as  three  sergeants  of  sappers  and  miners, 
whose  whole  time  is  devoted  lo  the  public  service, 

Tlie  mode  in  which  such  emolumenis  are  at  present  wasted  in 
ihe  cour?*'  of  administration  under  the  Building  AcU.  and  the 
extent  of  bcience  and  skdl  that  might  be  obtained  for  all  purposes 
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I  same  amount  of  money,  may  be  seen  by  the  rale  of  sur- 
'  emoluments  for  a  single  town.  I  submit,  for  example,  the 
pf  Leeds.  There  iho  average  rale  of  increase  of  houses 
I  been  855  per  annum,  and  of  families  940,  it  may  be 
fd  thai  they  will  continue  io  increase  at  the  same  rale,  that 
euro  new  houses  and  three-tenths  per  diem,  which,  if  they 
ftily  fourth-rate  houses,  would  be  required  to  pay  in  fees 
I,  per  diem  for  two  or  three  hours'  service  at  the  ordinary 
{payment  to  private  surveyors.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the 
fti  as  to  the  character  of  die  pa^it  appointments,  and  of  tJie 

themselves,  and  consider  that,  where  no  securities  are  taken 
tifications,  none  will  be  found  except  by  accident,  the  con- 
iith  the  payment  for  the  services  of  men  of  superior  qualiti- 
I  will  l>e  clearly  perceived.     Such  an  amount  of  emolument 

Ktlie  expense  of  a  whole  Board  of  superior  otHcers  at 
y  to  the  officers  of  the  corps  of  engineers  :  — 
1 


Board  of  Officers. 


)tonc1 

\  Lieutenant-colonel  . 

2  Ciptaine.  ut  i\t.  \d.     .      . 

2  First  licuieniuits,  at  &r.  \Qd. 


1 
0 

I 


6 

18 
3 


0  13 


f* 


Second  diUo,  tit  bs.  Id Oil 


4  11     4 


taity  of  direction  and  execution  were  required,  the  staff  of^ 

i  and  men  at  the  rate  of  pay  for  general  sciwice  from  the 

would  be  as  follows.     The   rate  of  pay  therein  stated   is 

encepay:  the  lialf-fccs  forever)' alteration  made  in  a  building 

fai  most  cases  suffice  for  the  extra  pay  given  to  oflScei^  ana 

active  service ; — 

£. 

1  Captain 

2  First  lieutenants     ...... 

3  Second  ditto '^16 

1  Culmir-sergeant 0 

3  Scrfl^eants,  at  3f.  6jd 0 


s. 
0  11 

0   13 


3 
7 

0  13 


6  Corporals,  at  2s.  2Ji/ 
23  Privates,  at  U.  3id 16 


4  12     0 


high  rates  of  remuneration  ordinarily  given  for  fragments' 
jtically  irresponsible  service,  would  not  only  serve  to  defray' 
bcnse  of  direction  by  scientific  officers,  but  of  execution  by 
1  subordinate  officers. 
I  following  return  will  afford  a  display  of  the  comparative 


rr^  on  LocHl 

rvi4  of  emoliHnetits  ia  other  t<mn9  from  Ut%  on  tlie 
■r«l«  of  mn^y^n*  kf : — 
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Liverpool   .    . 
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Maxiclttatet    . 

590 

5S9 

Vr 

3    4    Ol 

fifrtmcgbam  . 
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For  tfif  cvmstnirtiod  ofeffpcipnt  works  for  dntiimge,  it  is  fho^ 
llut  scirnre  is  iniii^pensable.     If  scientific  offic^^rs  be  ebosvu 
thi»  otie  purpose,  if  the  objecttonftble  mode  of  reinuneratton 
be  uitmirwi,  sinre  they  are  required  to  ir     -       :he  ftmni! 
lof  DOiismfor  the   purpoae  of  drainage,  '  it  fur  on^-i 

tb  of  iho  jiroposwi  fet^  be  required  to  gi\  ■    (ne 

laimirr  of  iho  work,  and  the  prores?  of  dot:  -v  tviul 

divided  respon&ibiUt)'  be  saved.  Even  if  the  anioum  ot  work  vrt 
in  particular  placv^  too  gft;at  to  be  uerfomiod  by  oue  per^m. 
would  be  better.  Bnd  lo&s  expeti«h'e»  that  it  fthouUl  bo  perfomK 
by  him  through  nn  a«sistarit,  for  whose  defaults  he.  should 
•rvspoiisible.  A  rechiction  of  the  uccustotned  fees  to  one-foitrth. 
of  the  Hggri'galo  '-;  *s  obtainable  under  il  BuiJtJii 

^ct  tu  l5.tXX)/.  Or  _    .  per  annum  would  1   th< 

6f  Ao  rancii  money  that  might  scn-e  to  secnr 
fccnico;  whilst  in  tJio  less  populous  dislHcts  lli.    j-. >....: 
Separate  duty  of  verifying  the  fkrt  of  compUunce  with  the  proi 
ftious  oft^ie  Act  would  bo  too  small  to  ensure  the  service  of 
jK»tent  and  responsible  otficers. 

Besides  tlie  evils  iuherent  in  narrow  districts,  and  the  splltthig 
of  connected  functions  which  prevent  the  application  of  sciei 
by  preventing  the  appointiuent  of  scientific  otiicerft,  there  are 
ovils  attendant  on  suiit  small  jurisdictions  and  separation  of  ftii 
[lions,  namely,  in  the  mode  iu  which  the  money  for  &ueh  pAprndit 

levied.    The  popular  jealousy  is  excited  by  the  Am 
Ication  uf  unuece9sary  ofiiccs,  as  of  clerks  and  coll- 
nnnoyaoce  is  gjiven  by  the  conseqiu'nt  increased  exp 
collections.     The  prevalent  re|iugnance  to  direct  t. 
shape  has  hitherto  been  greatly  owing  to  the  cause  of  gricvai 
experienced  in  the  number  and  oppressiveness  of  tho   coU* 
(ncidental  totiK*  ordinary  local  taxation.    Tho»econecdon9 
atid  obslrucl  the  rate  payers'  economy.  \^'' 
of  rates  col leiited  at  ditFi-rent  periods,  soni- 
provided  for;   and  when  <lt*nuUKled,  ifiey  frtlj  with  tJir 
and  cruate  the  irritation  of  a  new  tax.     The  hou 
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have  paid  tlio  collector  of  his  poor's  rates,  iht-n  the  collector 
of  his  assosscd  taxes,  then  the  colleotor  of  the  land  tax,  then  th^ 
colWlor  of  the  watch  rates,  thon  the  collector  of  his  paving  rates^ 
then  his  lighting  rates,  thon  his  water  rates,  and  then  he  thinks 
ho  has  done,  when  a  collector  calls  to  demand  the  payment 
of  the  church  rates;  he  may  have  paid  him,  when  airot her  col- 
lector apjiears  to  demand  the  payment  of  a  stivers'  rul«?  for  two 
years,  probably  for  tljc  poriod  of  a  former  tenant,  and  for  which 
the  tenant  on  whom  the  demand  is  levied  receives  no  apparent 
advantage.  A  witness  saya*  ('2*231),  **  In  Limehouse  tliere  had 
not  been  a  sewer  buUt  for  100  and  odd  years,  and  tiiere  are  2U0U 
houses,  and  not  a  sewer  to  them.'*  Another  states  (206G),  "  In 
one  case  a  sewer  rate  of  6</.  in  the  pound  was  levied  for  10  years, 
without  even  surface  drainage;"  and  in  that  case  the  parly  paid 
another  rate  to  a  trust  for  paving,  lighting,  and  making  draumge. 
*'  We  could  claim  six  years,"  says  another  witness  (SCO) ;  ■'  three 
years'  rates  in  arrear,  as  against  former  occupiers^  were  levied  on 
the  incoming  tenants"  (1798). 

In  a  house  receiving  no  benefit,  the  occupier,  having  refused  to 
pay  the  rate  ten  years,  and  having  paid  it  but  once  in  1S27,  tho 
commissioners,  wIhmi  he  left  (1831)the  house,  ''distrained  on  the 
new  comer,  and  tore  down  the  corn-bin,"  &c.  His  sohcitor  pre- 
viously wrote  to  them  that  the  occupier  was  out  of  town,  and  wished 
tjiem  to  abstain  from  taking  any  violent  measures,  at  the  same 
time  offering  on  his  part  to  refer  the  matter  to  any  coiupelent 
person  (2328).  In  another  case  of  aggravated  proceeding,  Mr. 
VViUiam  Baker,  who  wa?  olerk  to  a  like  commission,  complained 
of  the  state  of  die  sewerage,  and  of  tlie  rates  in  another  eommis- 
ftion.  He  did  not  resist  the  rale,  '*  for  he  knew  very  well  what 
the  powers  of  tlie  commissioners  are,  and  it  was  not  worth  his 
while  to  resist  bo  strong  a  body."  The  assessments  of  sewers*  rates 
are  seldom  strictly  legal. 

Such  rates,  being  small  in  amount,  tJioy  are  levied  at  long 
intervals,  fur  tlie  collection  at  once  of  a  sum  sutBcient  to  defray  the 
expen!»e  of  collection;  and  because  they  are  collected  ul  long  in- 
tervals, the  irritation  ai»d  resistance  and  trouble  is  great,  und  an 
additional  sum  is  paid  by  the  public  fur  the  collecloi's  share  of  the 
trouble  of  the  collection.  For  the  collection  of  die  assessed  taxes 
3rf.  in  the  pound  is  paid ;  for  the  collection  of  the  sewers*  rates  from 
6rf.  to  l.f.  in  the  pound  is  usually  paid.  I  venture  to  slate,  that  by 
n  consolidation  of  the  collection  of  such  charges,  enough  may  be 
saved  of  money  (independently  of  the  saving  of  oppression  and  irri- 
tation) from  tho  collection  of  the  one  local  lax^  the  sewers'  rate,  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  services  of  scientific  oflicers  throughout  the 
country.  At  present  the  high  conslablo  collects  the  county  rate 
from  every  parish,  and  carries  it  to  the  county  treasurer,  in  the 
county  town,  and  charges  for  the  expense  of  a  journey.  By  au- 
^^^BS  *  ^^^^  Report,  '  ^M 


'w6/tr  Faeilitir^f 


easy  atierution,  by  payment  by  cheques  from   the  unioti  trea&ui 
to  tUe  cotmty  treasurer,  In   one  county  (Kent)  1000/.  per  aam 
might  be  eaveUj  or  enough  to  defray  the  inunediate  expeiiw  of 
constructing  }>erniancnt   Grains   for  upwards  of   500  teoeOQ^ 
\Vh(>t  might  be  gained  on  ihib  head  for  immediate  expesdil 
in  most  town^.  wiU  be  nhowu  in  the  following  extract  from  llie< 
dence  of  .V/r.  Simkiss,  the  auditor  of  the  Wolveriianipton  uniooi 

AVIiat  are  the  ttnounta  of  the  chief  local  ratc«  collected,  in 
miral»cr»? — The  poor's  ratet  are  nbout  4000^,  the  highway  rales 

2tM)0/.,  and  there  are  ratfB  levied  by  comraiesionera  under  a  local  _ 
for  lighiini^t  w&tchiitg.  and  improving  the  town,  amountio^  to  ahMfT 
3000/.  iu  round  uumlHrrs. 

On   his   admission   of    the  practicability   of    comhioiti? 
odvamage   the   superintendence   of  all    this  expenditure  by 
Board  in  such  u  town,  a  combination  of  which  there  are  m>< 
cxuniplcs,  he  observes : — 

The  greatest  public  advantAgc  in  having  those 
the  collection  of  the  ^vholc  ul  the  rates  in  unc  t>uni 
and  payment  afterwards  to  the  several  puq>osc9. 

What  arc  the  present  disadvantages  of  a  ecporste  eollectioii  of  tbnt 
ratcfi? — First,  that  tlierc  arc  three  collectore  to  pft\  uf  one.    If. 

in  the  pound  ia  paid  to  the  collector  of  the  Id  itv-s,  nhich  a 

supposed  10  produce  100/.  per  annum.  The  collector  t»r  iho  poor'*  rata 
is  paid  by  a  tixed  salary  of  150/.  |>cr  annum.  The  collector  of  thr  r  ire- 
missioncrs*  rates  is  paid  Bd.  in  tlic  pound,  and  he  gels  upwards 
per  niuium.  If  the  collection  of  the  rates  were  consolidated,  tbcy  ;  . 
be  collected  for  200/.  per  unnuni,  and  upwards  of  150/.  per  n:ii.ri; 
might  be  aaved  in  aularies  alone  ;  but  a  mucli  larger  6Uin  might  be  !«!{ 
Iiy  a  more  efficient  collection  of  the  smaller  rates.  The  survo'ur'a 
iind  the  commissioners'  rates  not  being  suilicient  tu  occtii'  ■'"'  ^ 
time  of  scpurnte  individuals,  they  attend  to  other  things,  and 
much  money  is  lost  by  the  delay  in  the  operation.  Tartiea  i-.uiv^-:, 
die,  or  leave  the  town.  Three  times  the  amount  has  been  lortl 
AVoIverhumpton  on  the  collection  of  the  highway  rate  as  comparcil 
the  poor's  rates.  The  highway  rate  and  the  commi^sionera*  rates,  rvii 
being  made  for  twelve  months,  the  collectors  usuallv  collect  front 
Inrgc  rate  payers  lirst;  considerable  time  elapses  before  the  am' 
payers  arc  colled  upon,  couscquenlly  much  is  lost  by  the  ilelnv.  i  !«'•" 
known  it  thai  the  highway  rate  ha*  not  Iwen  demanded  in  %omr  parts  ui 
the  town  for  seven  or  eight  mouths  after  it  has  bo<  i. 

surveyors  of  highways,  and   the  commissiuncrs  of   ii  nts, 

taking  so  much  core  in  obtaining  securities  for  the  cs, 

greater  risks  of  defalcation.     I  do  not  advert  to  the  s  gf 

smaller  rates  in  our  town,  but  the  collectors  of  the  hmolier  rales, 
tradesmen,  usually  use  the  public  money  in  their  trades,  and 
frequently  much  peculntion.     Tlic  nceounts  of  the  collection  aad 
pcndiiure  of  the  smHlIci  rates  are  generally  badly  kcpU 

What  I  have  already  submitted  will,  I  hope,  suffice  to  su_  .„ 
the  recommendation,  that  at  the  least  nothing  should  be  done  to 
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aggravate  the  existing  stale  of  complication  and  wa^ti*,  by  new 
divisions  of  seoice  and  the  unnecessary  additions  of  new  and 
unquaUHed  officcrsj  and  that  everything  shoidd  be  done  to  g\iard 
against  the  continued  reproduction  of  the  evils  in  question  in  dia- 
tncts  where  there  is  clear  ground.  It  would,  I  apprehend,  be 
practicable  in  the  old  districts  to  superadd  the  appointments  of 
officers,  with  proper  qualifications,  without  any  diminution  of  the 
&niolunients  of  the  existing  paid  oiHcers  or  any  material  dislurb- 
incc  of  them. 

When  the  great  importance  of  the  generalland  drainage  to  the 
health  of  tijose  who  labour  upon  it  and  to  their  most  productive 
pmploynient  is  fully  considered,  it  will,  I  conceive,  be  found  en- 
(Itled  to  all  collateral  aid  to  which  an  additional  title  would  be 
Conferred  by  equal  contribution  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  to 
tho  expenses  of  public  drainage.  If  officers  of  proper  qualifications 
and  responsibilities  were  appointed,  the  works  for  sewerage 
branching  from  the  towns,  and  the  road  drainage,  could  not  fail 
to  aid,  as  indeed  I  conceive  it  should  be  directed  to  aid,  rhe 
private  land  drainage.  The  same  surface  levels  and  sewerage, 
[f  made  on  the  scale  proposed  by  the  Poor  I^w  and  Tithe  Com- 
missioners (namely,  of  three  chains  to  an  inch)  would  serve  for 
ill  civil  purposes,  whether  of  towns  or  general  land  drainage, 
irroad  drainage,  for  determining  the  descent  of  streams,  for  the 
Ipplication  of  the  water  of  which  it  is  desirable  to  rid  the  upland 
fvastes,  and  wo\dd  frequently  be  most  beneficially  appHed  for  the 
ise  of  the  towns,  and  tor  the  use  oT  the  poorer  districts. 
■  The  appointment  of  persons  having  tiie  scientific  qualifications 
lod  position  of  civil  engineers  might  serve  to  supply  a  want 
ivbidi  is  generally  found  to  be  the  chief  impediment  to  the 
Irttinage  of  land  subdivided  amongst  numerous  small  holders, 
jiamely.  the  means  of  reference  or  appeal  to  some  authority  de- 
riving confidence  from  skill  and  impartiality  to  determine  on  the 
aeed  of  works,  and  the  mode  of  executing  them,  or  to  arbitrate; 
md  on  the  com|)ensation  due  from  damage  arising  from  them, 
[jivensuchan  authority,  and  in  those  small,  but,  from  their  gre;it 
[lumber,  most  important  cases,  where  the  expense  of  an  application 
o  Parliament  is  out  of  the  question,  it  might  be  safe  to  say,  by  a 
general  provision,  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  town  may  procure 
Iprings  of  water,  and  make,  deepen,  and  scour  drains  through  the 
circumjacent  district ;  that  regulations  may  be  made  for  arching 
tver  or  covering  the  sewers  to  proj>cr  distances  from  the  towns  ; 
br  the  purchase  of  ground,  and  tor  the  erection  of  works  for  ren- 
Lering  the  refuse  otthe  towns  available  for  agricultural  purposes  : 
>ower  might  aUo  be  given  to  lay  pipes  in  the  highways,  to  put 
ilugs  for  the  supplies  of  water  against  fires,  and  for  watering  the 
oads. 

On  referring  to  the  experience  of  the  efforts  made  in  Ireland 
b|Mhe  drainage  and  reclaiming  of  bog  lands,  by  which   large 
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tracts  vioultl  be  obtained,  it  appears  that  the  worVing  of  Ifga- 
Idlive  meaiiiires  for  those  purposes  have  extensively  faiWtl,  becttisr 

the  lanilowii.      1     *  "    ,  mI  security  that  the  work  iiouldbe 

properly  phn  ;.* 

1  would  here  U'g  ieave  io  ^tiard   myself  from   an  apparent  in- 
con»ifiteiicy.     In  1838.  I  waA  examined  bofore  a  c^rnmitti 
Uou«e  of  Commous  on  their  resoUition,  "  Thut  il  is  e: 
the  pari^hi^s.   lowurdiins,  uiid  rxtra-parochial  p!^ 
united  in  districts  for  lue  re|)air  of  the  highways  : 
land  iiud  Wale^.**     Oii  thai  occasion  I  ;■  ' 
iinnect?!ji*ary  multiplication  of  new  cstaL,  I 

ortirers,  to  their  inevitable  inefficiency  and  lo  1I10  i-xpense 
structiou  to  impruvemeuL  ^vhich  ihey  created;   and  I  submitl 
the«c,  amongst  oilier  grounds,  for  proposing  that  the  new  dutin 
should  devolve  on  the  boards  of  guardians  of  the  new  \w'    ' 
suclidudcs  had  been  in  various  iustunces  combined  under  Io< 
The  conimiUce  T"  IlmI  the  proposial  fv 

premises  then  pl.ii  '  ine,  as  lo  the  eX] 

iuff  a  new  adnilnisliative  ho<ly  with  now  clerk 

collection  and  management  ot'  the  fund  for  r£jj_..      .  ....  :..^:. 

ulone,  and  iu  small  districts  for  which  even  tho  are^s  of  unions 
were  thought  Urge,  I  sl>ould  still  adhere  to  the  same  coo- 
chi^ion-l 

*  By  the  statute  of  1  snd  2  Wm.  IV.  e.  k7t  poTor  vra»  gircD  to  '  ^ 

ci^ntract  lor  thtf  liiipiorvniuut  iif  Und  ia  IreWnilf  an  cuntlilioD  thai  liny 
a  profit  which  wu  in  ao  cam  tu  cictii-d  15/.  )><>r  ccnT.  op  the  outlay.     7'- 
tnKfn).  on  thu  conivut  of  two-thinlt  of  the  pioprif tor^  ot  of  the  Uj^h^h.  wrn- 
^o  tli*»  Loi.'  '^  ill  for  ft  commwiDDn.     T   '      '      ' 

rxcec<ltii^  .<.-r,  upuu  receivtii):  the  . 

or  Ittn^eL'!).  ij-^ '  -»pl'ly  fojr  a  coinmimiou.      .  ^     !- 

the  failure,  lliesc  muHt  he  udded — thM  the  machinery  ol  llie  Ac 
(dicatvd  ;  that  it  nevfrtheliait  cuolaiited  uu  prDviainna  lor  HKii 
witluiut  which  in  Ireland  it  wutUd  \*e  unsafe  lo  raise  any  anuuity  <i 
that  thu  inodL'  of  reiinynient,  t.r.,  that  tt'the  Iitndlitrfls  did  nut  wttni 
pby  thif  QT\i»H  xum  n<t»of»t.-d,  the  itndertakcra  veie  entitled  in  a 
upon  (he  Undi  dr^iintd  ;  hut  ilterr  ua»  uu  provifiou  to  compel  1 1 
tite  ^oss  sum,  ;iud  ihL-  .iniunrut  im^hl  Ik-  small  and  num<r..i  . 

f  txcejit  tu  endeavi  '  .  -■  iin»r«  eniph.ilic  recon; 

port.inceof  niukingalL  >.  n^t-rA  teiilly  reHpoiuiUt*,  I 

ttrntation  I  had  then  thu  huuuui  lu  ma);e  to  nkpect  to  thu  i 
Iu  Utrnl  Bdintuitdratiuii.    "With  ivtj)i-ct  tothi'  allusion  ot 
conlralizaliuo,  1  concfive  lluit  i!  iti  a  cry  to  vhich  the  fi^w   wno 
HL'ttiiite  iiU'.ns,  and  it  hkfi  ct-rtainly  had   little  inlliienct'  evri')tt   v 
runt.    Thu  phrate  ha*  be«a  iiwd  abroad  atfunst  the  destruciion   .. 
t<ii-al  admiciutrutive  tiodieir,  and  the  sul>slittdtuii  of  an  iuefficieut  ah 
A};vncr  hy  the  gi?ncral  guvurnnitnl.     But  even  abrttod,  all  thutio  who  > 
thv  fnendo  ot  jh^piilar  hherty  do  not  iIiTlaiiii  a^I^afti  c«iitrahiati<  i 
irretpoMiU'tt^.     H«re  Cbu  phrnte  n  uned  offHin^t  «  nttiasiirchv  whi  : 

jidiuin-   '■■*•■  '■   -'■■     -'■   '    ■:■        '--',.■■-,-'-,-'■ 

thu  r 

haa  If  ■    ■  1  ■.,■_■■.  ^. 

for  CQUfiolulKtiu^  uid  piesi-nring  tl>«  lucal  admiuiRKunoDf  hy  cunm 

each  t»oard  thr  priu  iplcs  dediiciUc  from  the  i'X]>rrieui-e  ot  the  whole  : 

kitrh  rti  thi)se  in  which  ii«  iiitt'ni'ntiou  is  nnw  iictually  !4i'iij{ht,  lu 

the  adininisttaliua  bring  lorn  hy  disputes  hutween  mvntbera  oi'1)  l 

hvtweeu  a  piurt  or  a  iniuottty  of  the  mhuhitai)t«And  the  hoard,  mui  i  cmccu  wnnov^ 
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The  present  inquiry,  however,  has  shown  the  general  primary 
importance  of  the  works  of  seivcrage  ancl  drainage  throughout  the 
country.  The  execution  of  lliose  works  would  properly  devolve 
upon  the  commissioners  of  sewers  already  in  existence  in  the 
towns,  or  in  the  marsh  districts,  or  upon  commissions  of  sewers 
which  it  will  bo  found  necessary  lo  issue  to  places  where  there  has 
been  no  need  of  surface  drainage,  but  which  stand  in  need  ol' 
under-drainage.  'I'hese  being  tlie  primary  works  for  making  the 
ground  clear  and  keeping  it  clear  for  all  other  works,  would  neces- 
sarily require  the  higtiest  science  and  skill,  and  the  strongest 
cstahlishniont;  ajid  it  would  bo  only  carrying  farther  the  principle 
of  consolidation^  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the  most  efficient 
servic*J,  the  most  conveniently  and  at  the  lowest  cost,  now  lo  recom- 
mend that  the  care  of  the  roads  should^  of  all  structural  works^ 
be  made  to  devolve  upon  that  body  which  lias  the  best  menn^ 
of  executing  them,  namely,  the  commissions  of  sewers,  revised  as 
lo  inrisdiction,  and  amended  and  strengthened  as  lo  power  and  re- 
s\  What   Colonel  J.  F.    Uurgoyne.   ihe   expeiionceil 

c('  .if  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland,  stated  in  his  evidence 

before  the  committee  of  the  House  Commons  in  183G,  (ques- 
tion  35.)  on  the  consolidation  of  the  turnpike  trusts,  may  be  ap- 
plitHJ  10  the  consolidation  of  other  local  works: — **  One  office 
and  account  will  then  do  for  the  whole  ;  n  superior  superintendent 
could  then  bo  employed,  and  more  perfect  machineiy ;  the  means 
wiii  be  more  generally  available,  and  can  be  concentrated  where 
required,  by  tvhich  the  works  will  be  curried  on  with  more  ad- 
vantaj^e,  and  a  systeni  of  regular  and  rigid  maintenance  can  be 
i*stabl)shijd  so  mifch  more  economical  anu  beneficial  than  thai  of 
occasional  and  periodical  repairs." 

it  is  due  to  state  that  in  petitions  from  ratepayers  much  dis- 
satisfaction is  expressed  wilh  the  proccediugs  of  the  commissions 
of  sewers,  and  their  objectionable  working  is  assignf-^d  to  their 
IrrespoQsibihty.and  a  favourite  remedy  proposed  is  to  make  thera 
elective;  but  if  llic  administration  of  expendituie  by  elective 
vestries  be  examined,  it  is  fomul  lo  be  no  better;  af»U  of  entirely 
open  vestries,  even  worse;  and  the  practical  responsibility  for  in- 
justice done  to  individuals,  or  lo  any  one  who  cannot  gel  up  a 
party,  still  less.  It  may,  however,  be  submitted  fur  consideration, 
whether  the  pommis^ions  for  seivers  might  not  be  so  far  modified  as 
to  admit  some  infusion  of  the  fepreseniative  principle  in  their  com- 
po»ilton,  by  including,  as  ex-officio  ipembcrs  of  the  commission, 
the  chairman  and  vice-chairmen  for  the  time  being  of  the  Boards 

board  and  &nuthfr,  nnd  in  numerous  other  rahca  afTcirding  an  ap)ieal  to  a  distant 
tad  lucuUy  dt&tntcrevictl,  yut  hi^tily  rvtipuDftilrU  uutluinty,  which  mtiy  uiterpuan  to 
prrYcnt  Ihr  Itiral  uilminihliative  fuiiciions  beiu^  torn  or  injiifi'd  by  luCiil  ilistucnliuiit. 
I  1  nt  that  the  m"ro  the  sulijcct  U  exumini-tl,  the  inuie  cUnirly  it  will  Xt^ 

^<  ■  1  the  great  aeciinty  tor  the  puiily  and  improvement  ui  lucitl  ailminu* 

ceutral  agency.*^ 


Oah  in  Skiii  and  Efficieticy  fr 


Ccii.-oli^' 


J 


should 
.suchiln 

promise 


mpiwf, 


7' 


but  it  * 


tracia  would  be  obtained,  it  appeftr» 

1a1  ive 

t)ie  laic; 

properly  planned  and  px^^uted.* 

I  would  luire  h^%  leave  in  .^urvl 
consistency.     Ip  lo38.  I  ^ 
House  of  Commons  oa  lli<  ; 
\\ic  parishes,   lown; 
united  in  districU 
laud  and  W.dr^." 
imncci'ssary 
oificcrs,  lo  ti.. .. 
struclion  to  improvr. 

..s  a.ul  f  ^U'^'l  ar^.  ho*^'. 

f 

who  ari> 
m   the  improv 
ant  improvements  m  nm  r«ui»-y  *-  ^^ 

'  at  have  been  bro\ight  to  view  bV  ^^<^^J^**^*^  ^ 

.  the  spontaneous  benevolence  of  the'la/^  Jr  y  ^"^*^*^^n»«nil5 
ii\my'      much  improvement  must  depend  upon  '       *^  ' 

«    ^on,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  labouring  classes,  ^  *  ^'•■' 

^B?yJf  as  an  important  arrangement,  that  those  whcrX^i/^     'i> 
•,/iiic   Boards,  have  the  distribution  of  relief  to  t  ^         vy*  *4«r 


chai"^ 


^ilcr  owners.      ,^ 
in  tlie  rural  distf*^^^^ 


elected  ^y  *^^^^' 

s  in  the  result  A  ./^-^P*^*' 


^riendant  on  sickness,  should  be  placed  in  a  positiot^^^^ 

tion,  and  urge  forwa»^     -- 

norable   causes  of 
mortality  are  more  clearly  and   extensively  understo 


the  need  of  the  means  of  prevention,  and  urge  forwa 
When  the  extent  of  the  rcmorable   causes  of  si^^^r 


!ution. 


y;^    >/Q(ieljfl 


will  be,  the  Board  of  Guardians  will  of  necessity  occup)^ 
the  position  of  the  Leet,  as  a  body   filled  to  act  on  co^^ 
made,  and  to  reclaim  the  execution  of  the  law  againM  of^^ 
and  infractions  which  occasion  illness  or  injury  to  the  mo< 

less  classes. 


M 


Boardi'  of  Health,  or  PuHic  Officers  for  the  Prrrentum  ^ 
DUease. 

In  reports  and  communications,  the  institution  of  district  Bo^' 
of  Health  is  frequently  ivcommended,  but  in  general  tern 
they  nowhere  specify  what  shall  bo  their  powers,  how  tl,<  , 
seek  out  information  or  receive  it.  and  how  act  upon  it*    Tm 
recommendation  is  also  sanctioned  by  tlie  committee  which  ?atW 
inqitire  into  the  health  of  large  towns;  and  the  comuiittee  i!tat» 
upal  duty  andoAkiii^dfcrfk^'  ho\ 
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ititionary  and  preventive,  to  turn  the  public  attention 
f  il]iu»s.s,  and  to  suggest  means  by  which  the  sources 
-^ht  be  ren»oved.'*  '*  Such  boards  would  probably 
^  for  his  services,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
'jroceediugs,  and  give  such  returns  in  a  short 
^e  useful  for  reference,  and  important,  as 
on  a  subject  ot'  such  vital  interest  to  the 

shown  by  the  evidence  collected  iu 

-eat  preventives — drainage,  street 

or  supphes  of  water  and  improved 

.le  introduction  of  cheaper  and  more 

ig  all  noxious  refuse  from  the  towns — are 

lid  must  be  sought  from  the  science  of  the 

VTrom  the  physician,  who  has  done  his  work  when 
1  out  the  disease  that  results  from  I  he  neglect  of 
Urative  measures,  and  has  alleviated  the  sufferings 

After  the  cholera  had  passed,  several  of  the  local 
th  that  were  appointed  on  its  appearance  continued 

and  made  representations;  but  the  alarm  had 
hough  the  evils  represented  were  often  much  greater 
sra,  the  representations  produced  no  etfcct,  and  the 
up.  In  Paris  a  Board  of  Heahh  has  been  in 
jg  several  years,  but  if  tlieir  operations,  as  displayed 
,  be  considered,  it  will  be  evident  that,  although  they 
1.  many  important  questions  and  have  made  repre- 
Dmmending  for  practical  application  some  of  the 
»loped  in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry;  still  as 
xecutive  power,  their  representations  have  produced 
the  labouring  popidatiuu  of  Paris  is  shown  to  be, 
^vantages  of  climate,  in  a  sanitary  condition  even 
labouring  population  of  London.  In  the  Appendix  I 
I  a  translation  of  a  report  descriptive  of  the  labours 

de  Salubrile,  in  Paris.  P^-om  this  report  it  will  be 
J  have  few  or  no  initiative  functions,  and  that  they 
[led  into  action  by  references  made  to  them  by  the 
tics  to  examme  and  give  their  opinion  on  medical 

may  arise  in  the  course  of  public  administration 
lanufacturing  or  other  operations  are  or  are  not 
e  public  health. 

fa  board  of  health  upon  such  evils  as  those  in  question 
ipon  the  arrangements  for  bringing  under  its  notice 
remedied.  A  body  of  gentlemen  sitting  in  a  room 
themselves  with  few  means  of  action  if  there  be  no 
g  tlic  subject  matters  before  them ;  and  an  inquiring 
K  out  the  evils  from  house  to  house,  wherever  those 
>und,  to  follow  on  the  footsteps  of  the  private  yrac- 

^l  K 
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of  Guardians  of  ihe  poor  law  unions  included  within  the  juriBdicI 
of  the  commission.  Those  officers  are  elected  by  the  eled 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers — ihe  guardians.  It  wiJI  be 
that  much  of  the  evil  which  Ihe  preventive  measures  within 
province  of  the  commission  of  aewors  must  provide  againfltJ 
presented,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  in 
shape  of  claims  to  relief  on  the  ground  of  destitiitioti  oceasioi 
by  sickness.  The  chairman  or  llio  vice-chairman,  before  wl 
the  cases  arc  thus  brought,  would  form  an  efficient  mediui 
communication.  The  measures  of  droinao-e  and  structural 
provement  are  Y>ermancnt  improvements  of  ilip  greatest  import; 
to  the  labouring  men,  in  common  with  other  classes;  but  ii 
matter  of  fact  that  such  improvementH  are  the  least  supported 
those  who  have  the  least  permanent  interest — the  smalleroccupi* 
or  by  those  wJio  have  the  least  means  and  have  the  gr.- 
of  immediate  expenses — the  smaller  owners.  The  chain, 
vice-chairmen  of  the  unioas  in  the  rural  districts  are,  however, 
chief  landed  proprietors,  who  are  elected  by  the  guardians  for 
interest  they  take  in  the  improvement  of  local  administrate 
The  most  important  improvements  in  the  residences  of  the  labo\i 
ing  classes  that  have  been  brought  to  view  by  this  inquiry  have 
arisen  from  the  spontaneous  benevolence  of  the  larger  proprietors; 
and  so  much  improvement  rau^t  depend  upon  their  voluntary 
exertion,  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  labourii\g  classes,  it  recommemlfl 
itself  as  an  important  arrangement,  that  those  who,  as  chaimi'^o 
of  the  Boards,  have  the  distribution  of  relief  to  the  destitution 
attendant  on  sickness,  should  be  placed  in  a  position  to  represent 
the  need  of  the  means  of  prevention,  and  urge  forwanl  their  exe- 
cution. 

When  the  extent  of  the  removable  causes  of  sickness  aod 
mortality  are  more  clearly  and  extensively  imdei-slood,  as  they 
will  be,  the  Board  of  Guardians  will  of  necessity  occupy  much  of 
theposhionof  the  Leet,  as  a  body  filled  to  act  ou  complaiuls 
made,  and  to  reclaim  the  execution  of  the  law  against  omis»ioii* 
and  infractions  which  occasion  illness  or  injury  to  the  most  help- 
less classes. 


Bonrth  of  Health,  or  Public  Officetji/or  the  Prrvenitpn 
Dijcase. 

In  reports  and  communications,  the  in.stilution  of  district  Boai 
of  Health  is  frequently  recommended,  but  in  general  lorm*.  aoj) 
they  nowliere  specify  what  shall  be  their  powers,  how  they  si 
Eeek  out  information  or  receive  it,  and  how  act  upon  it.  " 
rocommendaiion  is  also  sanctioned  by  the  committee  which  sal 
inquire  into  the  health  of  large  towns;  and  the  committee  si 
that  "  the  principal  duty  and  object  of  these  boards  of  he^ 
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would  be  precautionary  and  preventive,  to  turn  the  public  attention 
to  the  causes  of  illness,  and  to  suggest  means  by  which  the  sources 
of  contagion  might  be  removed."  '•  Such  boards  would  prohably 
liave  a  clerk,  paid  for  liis  services,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to 
make  minutes  of  the  proceeding's,  and  give  such  returns  in  a  short 
tabular  form  as  nji^ht  be  useful  for  ref**rence,  and  important,  as 
affording  easy  informution  on  a  subject  of  sucli  vital  interest  to  the 
people." 

I  would  submit  that  it  is  shown  by  the  evidence  collected  in 
the  present  inquiry,  that  the  great  preventives — ilrainago,  street 
and  house  cleansin*^  by  means  of  supplies  of  water  and  improved 
sewei*agc,  and  especially  the  introduction  of  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  modes  of  removing  all  noxious  refuse  from  the  towns — are 
operations  for  which  aid  must  be  sought  from  the  science  of  the 
civil  engineer,  not  from  the  physician,  who  has  done  liis  work  when 
he  has  pointed  out  the  disease  that  results  from  the  neglect  of 
proper  administrative  measures,  and  has  alleviated  the  sufferings 
of  the  victims.  After  the  cholera  had  passed,  several  of  tlie  local 
boards  of  health  that  were  appointed  on  its  appearance  continued 
their  meetings  and  made  representations;  but  the  alarm  had 
passed,  and  ulthough  the  evils  represented  were  often  much  greater 
than  the  cholera,  the  representations  produced  no  effect,  and  the 
boards  broke  up.  In  Paris  a  Board  of  Health  has  been  in 
operation  during  several  years,  but  if  their  operations,  as  displayed 
ia  their  reports,  be  considered,  it  will  be  evident  that,  although  they 
have  examined  many  important  questions  and  have  made  repre- 
sentations, recommending  for  practical  application  some  of  the 
principles  developed  in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry ;  still  as 
ihey  had  no  executive  power,  their  representations  have  produced 
no  effect,  and  the  labouritig  population  of  Paris  is  shown  to  be, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  climate,  in  a  sanitary  condition  even 
worse  than  the  labouring  population  of  London.  In  the  Appendix  1 
have  submitted  a  translation  of  a  report  descriptive  of  the  labours 
of  the  Conseil  de  Salubrite,  in  Paris.  From  this  report  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  hare  few  or  no  initiative  functions,  and  thai  they 
are  chiefly  called  into  action  by  references  made  to  diem  by  the 
public  authorities  to  examme  and  give  their  opinion  on  medical 
questions  that  may  arise  in  the  course  of  public  administration 
as  to  what  manufacturing  or  other  operations  are  or  are  not 
injurious  to  the  public  health. 

Tlie  action  of  a  board  of  health  upon  such  evils  as  those  in  question 
must  depend  upon  the  arrangements  for  bringing  under  its  notice 
tlie  evils  to  be  remedied.  A  body  of  gentlemen  siding  in  a  room 
tvill  soon  find  themselves  with  few  means  of  action  if  there  be  no 
agency  to  bring  the  subject  matters  before  them ;  and  an  inquiring 
ugency  to  seek  out  the  evils  from  bouse  to  house,  wherever  those 
evils  may  be  found,  to  follow  on  the  footsteps  of  the  private  prac- 
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titioner  tvoitlil  be  apparentJy  attended  with  much  practicd  di 
cuHy. 

The  alatementH  of  the  condition  of  coii»iderable  proponionsi 

the  labouring  pnptilition  of  the   towns  into  which  tbi*   piv 
inq»urio8   have  been  eurried  have  been  received  with  ftiirprise  I 
penwns  of  the  weahhier  classes  livini?  in  the  immediate  Ticini 
lo  whom  the  factB  were  as  strange  a:>  if  they  relatc<l  to  fort^g? 
or  the  natives  of  an  unknown  country.     When  Dr.  Arnolt 
royaelf  and   others  were  c\aminin^  the  abodes   of  the  pool 
clnases  in  Glasfjow  and   Kdinbur^h.  we  were  regarded  with 
liichment;  and  itwasheqih  ued  by  the  inmates,  tl 

had  never  tor  many  y^'ars  ^^  .  ihe  rtp]>roach  or  the  ^ 

of  persons  of  that  condition  near  them.     VVe  have  foimd  fhaf 
inhabitants  of  tlie  front  houses  in  many  of  the   usain  ^XTret% 
those  towns  and  of  the  metropolis^  have  never  entered  the  adj 
ing  courts,  or  seen  the  inierior  of  any  of  the  tenements^  jiltuatei 
the  backs  of  their  own  housi's,  in  wliich  their  own  work] 
or  dependents  reside. 

The  duty  of  visitinv  loathsome  abodes,  amidst  ek>s«  atmospl 
compounded  of  smoke  and  offensive  odours,  and  everything  turcrolf 
the  seuses,  is  a  duty  which  can  only  be  expected  to  be  regularly 
formed  under  much  gtron*|[er  motives  than  can  commonly  be 
pose<l  on  honorary  officers,  and  cannot  bc<le|v  i  ' 
jiflid  oflicers  where  they  are  not  subjerted  to 
exaniinatiun  uf  loathsome   prisons  has  gaintnl  one   i; 
national  and   Kuropeau  celebrity.     Vet  we  have  seen 
are  wliole  streets  of  hou&es,  composing  some   of  the  wynds 
(ilasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and   great  numbers  n{'  the  court* 
London,  and  the  older  towns  in  England,  in  which  the  condi 
of  every  inhabited  room,  and  the  physical  condition  of  tho  ij 
is  even  more  horrible  than  the  worst  olthc  dungeons  that 
ever  visited.     In  Ireland  proviMons  for  the  appoinlmont  of 
of  Ht^lth  have  been  made,  but  they  apjK»ar  lo  have  failed 
One  of  the  medical  practitioners  examined  before  lb©  Commi 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  asked,  in  respect  to  the  oi 
of  these  pro\'ision3 : — 

■•  33^97.  But  in  ordinary'  times,  when  the  fever  is  not  of  1^17  ^mH 
intensity,  and  is  confined  tu  the  dwellings  of  ihe  humbler  claaies,  ibctt 
is  no  such  provision  pui  into  Torce? — No,  bui  then  there  ia  aaolho 
pro?ision  whicli  may  be  ]>ut  into  lurce  ;  Una  Act  provide»«  Ibnt  *  nlwtt- 
ever  in  any  city,  town,  or  district,  any  lever  or  couUgioua 
shall  prevail,  or  be  known  to  exist,  it  khall  and  may  be  Uwftd  fur 
one  or  more  uiajjislrates,  upon  the  requisition  of  five  rcsp«clable 
holders,  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the  maftistrates  am!  houftelui] 
■uch  city,  town,  or  district,  and  of  the  medical  practitioners  wii 
Same,  in  or<Jer  to  examine  into  the  circumstances  altendirig  such  ft 
or  contagious  distemper.'    There  ia  another  Act  of  59  Geo.  III.,  c 
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!h  enables  the  parishes  to  appoint  ofBcers  of  heuUh;  that  is,  a 
permanent  power.  Those  officers  have  very  considerable  authority; 
ihey  can  assess  a  rate. 

"  3298.  Are  they  appointed? — They  are  appointed,  I  thhik,  in  all 
Lhe  parishes  in  Dublin  except  two;  but  they  are  inoperative :  they  are 
jnpaid,  and  it  is  a  very  disgustin|r  duty.  They  can  be  made  to  serve, 
but  there  is  no  control  a<)  to  the  amount  of  service  they  perform;  so 
[hat  the  provision  is  quite  inoperative,  unless  an  alarm  exists. 

"  3299.  Do  you  not  think  the  appointment  of  some  such  officers,  pro- 
perly appointed,  properly  paid,  and  havinif  reasonable  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  suggestinff  and  enlurcin^  such  measures  as  shall  be  bene- 
Mal|  would  be  highly  valuable? — I  am  sure  it  would,  and  it  would 
Mive  an  amazing  quantity  of  expenditure  tu  the  country." 

Wfk  has  only  beon  under  the  strong  pressure  of  professional 
fmies  by  the  physicians  and  paid  medical  and  relieving  oflicers 
■esponsible  for  visiting  the  abodes  of  the  persons  reduced  to  des- 
itutiou  by  disease  (hat  the  condition  ol'  those  abodes  in  the  ine- 
Topoljs  have  of  late  been  known ;  and  I  believe  that  it  is  only 
in«6r  continued  pressure  and  strong  responsibilities  and  interests 
n  prevention  that  investigation  will  oe  cariie<l  into  such  places^ 
ind  lhe  extensive  physical  causes  of  disease  be  offcctuully  era- 
licated. 

Whilst  experience  gives  little  promise  even  of  inquiries  from 
fucli  a  body  as  Boards  of  Health  without  responsibiUtics,  still 
ess  of  any  important  results  from  the  mere  representations  of 
uch  bodies  separated  from  executive  authority.  I  would  submit 
br  consideration  what  appears  to  me  a  more  advantageous  appli- 
tation  of  me<hcal  science,  viz.,  by  uniting  it  witli  boards  having 
ixeciitivo  authority. 

Now,  the  claim  to  relief  on  the  ground  of  destitution  created 
W  ftickness.  which  carries  the  medical  oflRcer  of  the  union  to 
he  interior  of  the  abode  of  the  sufferer,  appears  to  be  the 
peans  of  carrying  invesligatioti  precisely  to  the  place  where 
be  evil  ij*  the  most  rife,  and  where  the  public  intervention  is  most 
ailed  for.  In  the  metropolis  the  number  of  cases  of  fever  alone 
41  which  the  medical  othcers  were  requin-d  to  visit  the  appliciints 
br  rehef,  at  their  own  residences,  amounted  daring  one  year  to 
tMrly  14,000.  The  number  of  medical  officers  attached  to  the 
lew  unions  throughout  the  country,  and  engaged  in  visiting  the 
ilaimants  to  relief  on  account  of  sickness,  is  at  this  time  about 
1300. 

Were  it  practicable  to  attach  as  numerous  a  body  of  paid  offi- 
«r«  to  any  local  Boards  of  Health  that  could  he  established,  it 
rould  scarcely  be  pracllcable  to  insvire  as  ceiiainand  well  directed 
in  examination  of  tho  residences  of  the  labouring  classes  as  I 
Kmceive  may  be  ensured  from  the  medical  officers  of  the  unions. 
[s  support  of  these  anticipations  of  the  efficiency  of  the  agency 
medical  officers  when  directed  to  the  formation  oC  %^t\\V'&v) 
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measum.  I  beg  Imtb  to  refer  to  the  experieoce  of  amrtkl  Irml  of 
ihm  UBckr  a  clause  oT  the  feccnt  Metropolitan  Police  AcU  by 
wiiicfa  k  U  pionded,  that  if  the  gvardkiis  of  the  poor  of  aiivM 
or  ^mxvki,  or  ibe  efamcfawardras  and  w<Tiec»t  of  ib^  poor  of  atf 
porah  within  the  lletropoBtaa  Police  dntiiet.  toeHlior  with  m 
rrv*^K^^  officer  of  anv  soch  parish  or  uaioo,  shall  be  uf  opiibAi. 
and  »haU  certify  under  the  liands  of  two  or  more  of  such  ccuard- 
ian«y  churdnrardeskSr  and  oferseers,  and  of  such  medical  offior, 
that  anj  bouse,  or  pan  of  any  house,  is  in  auch  a  fUthy  uowfaslr- 
BOOM  oonditioa  that  the  health  of  the  iamalea  b  thereby  «nibi' 
gered,  then  the  mamtratea  ma;  1  le  tMMice  to  the  occupiA 

eattse  the  bouse  to  be  cleansed  .;  ^  jxHise, 

Tlie  defects  of  the  prortsion  are.  iliai  it  only  authoriTai  cleaafO^ 
and  not  providing  lor  the  means  of  cleansing  and  persona]  ckvn* 
linesst,  by  directing  supplies  of  water  to  be  laid  on  ;  that  it  does 
not  extend  to  the  alterations  of  the  external  condition  of  th* 
dwelling;  that  the  immediate  expense  falls  upon  the  occupier 
who  is  usually  in  so  abject  a  state  of  d^-  i-;  to  ^rre  a*  » 

barrier  to  any   proceeding  apparently   i-  •>  any  penal  in* 

flictioQ.  With  all  these  disadvantages,  its  worldncniay  be  sub- 
mitted to  show  the  general  eligibility  of  tho  nxaical  officrn of 
unions  as  officers  for  the  execution  of  sanitary  tneasores.  llv 
following  account  is  given  by  the  clerk  to  the  Board  of  Gtiardians 
of  Bethnal  Green  of  the  working  of  the  prorisiou  in  that  paitof 
the  metropolis: — 

Mr,  }fiUitim   Brutfnn. — We  have  taken  prompt  mcasti ' 
the  clause  of  the  Melropoliian    Police  Acl,  and  the  C'u^ 
recommendations  upon   it,  in  otir  parish,  and  the  effect  prodoCMi  ta* 
already  been  beneficial.     For  example,  the  medical  officer  receotlv  ir 
ported,  tlirouyU  me,  to  the  Doard  of  Guardians,  that  fever  had  arm» 
ill  certain  smail  tenements  In  a  court  culled  NichoU's  C«url,  aw!  ihsl* 
was  likeU  to  spread  amongst  the  poorer  classes  in   the  diitrici.     H« 
reported  thai  others  of  the  houses  than  those  in  which  fc vrr  «i*loJ 
(and  the  inmates)  were  in  a  filthy  condition,  and  that,  unless  mea«ni« 
were  taken  for  cleansing  them  properly,  fever  must  necessarily  riuue. 
The  Board,  on  receivin|f  this  communication,  desired   me  to  pfOc***i 
instantly,  and  lake  such  measures  as  appeared  to  me  to  be  tieoeMtf? 
for  the  abatement  and  prevention  of  the  evil.     I  immediately  obtaioed 
a  summtms  from  the  magistrates  for  the  attendance  of  the  (i« 
the  houses.     He  came  directly,  and  stated  that  he  was  not   hm. 
the   premises  were  in  the  condition   in  which  our  ni- 
limnd  ihera  ;  and  he  promised  that  measures  should  b. 
cleansing.     Those  measures  were  taken:  the  furniture  ol   lin 
wns  taken  out  and  washed;  the  hnuses  were  liine-wnshed.     S 
those  who  were  ill  died,  but  the  progress  of  the  fever  was  ceituiJ} 
arrested . 

The  Board  followed  up  tliese  proceedinfrs  by  circulating-  the  C(wn- 
missioucra'  instruction  and  form  of  notification  in  cvcrj  purl  of  tlif 
parish. 
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b  proceeding  Lad  a  very  good  effect  in  the  imniediatc  neigh- 
i  The  proceeding  was  obBcrved  by  the  neighbour*,  and  there 
leason  to  believe  that  they  have  set  to  work  to  cleanse  and  prc- 
^iXkx  visitation.     Wc  huve  al^  learned  that  the  landlords  of 

cse  smaller  tenements  have  been  rather  more  particular  than ' 

ey  have  said  we  must  see  to  the  cleansing  of  these  places  lest 

be  had  up  fur  it  before  the  magistratei!. 

ardions,  considering   the   form   of  notifi cations  \:?efiil,  have 

at  they  should  be  issued  periodically  before  the  tinies  « heii 
ally  appears.     In  the  course  of  n  Ibrttiight  or  three  weeks 
the  equinoctial  gales  prevail,  and  when  wc  have  usually 

ness  and  claims  to  relicfi  wc  shall  probably  hirvc  anotiier  issue 

hcations. 
hre  also  given  inalructions  to  the  relieving  officer,  as  well  as 
Ul  officer,  to  report  on  the  existence  of  any  filth  or  things  likely 
puctive  of  di5ca:>e  that  he  may  observe  in  the  course  of  his  visits 
Uses  whore  he  is  callod  by  the  claims  to  relief  The  services  of 
png  tj0icer  aie  highly  important,  as  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
[the  stale  of  hhh  and  Lho  obvious  predisposition,  and  perhaps 
[of  diecasc,  preventing  it  before  the  visits  of  the  medical  officer, 
t  course  only  culled  \ipon  to  attend  when  disease  has  arisen, 
wing  officers  visit  more  frequently  than  the  medical  officer,  and 
^kels  or  orders  requiring  his  attendance, 
te  Commissioner  of  the  Sewers  in  the  Tower  Hamlets,  are  you 
IB,  I  am. 

Eu  are  of  course  aware  of  their  procedure  ? — Yes. 
think  thut  body  would  be  available  for  the  execution  of  sani- 
Bres  ? — Certainly  not  ns  compared  \\ith  the  Board  of  Guardians: 
ssioncrs  of  Sewers  meet  only  monthly,  and  have  no  ntcdieal 
hd  no  relieving  officers.  The  Board  ofGunrdiaua  meets  weekly, 
[officers  ore  constantly  at  work,  night  and  morning.  We  have 
WBitcd  for  the  landlordp,  where  prompt  measures  appeared  to  be 
rfor  the  removal  of  any  active  cause  of  disease.  Where  ccaa- 
p  overHowcd,  and  where  there  has  been  a  stoppage  of  water,  wc 
jctcd  the  surveyor  of  the  roiida  to  ascertain  the  cauae  of  the  stiip- 
I  to  remedy  the  mischief  forthwith. 

mat  legal  right  have  the  guurdians  had  to  do  that :  they  have 
night  to  direct  the  road  surveyor  in  the  performance  of  his 
tstrictly  8j)C(iking,  we  have  not,  btit  wc  have  forcihly  suggested 
■tter  of  expediency. 

in  ihc  notification  of  the  evil  and  the  execution  of  the  remedy, 
■mple  you  have  cited  by  tlie  Board  of  Guardians,  what  length 
apsed? — From  the  Friday  to  the  Monday  following. 
imc,  so  far  as  you  have  had  experience,  need  ordir)ariIy  elapse 
m  follow  immediately  on  the  report? — Execution  would  follow 
ily  on  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians.  I  think,  however, 
inion  nffircra  should,  in  case  of  emergency,  have  a  summary 
wer  immeilirttely  for  the  preservation  of  life.  The  Guardians 
heir  examination  of  the  spot  unnecessary  after  the  report  of  the 

fficer, 

■ 

blowing  is  the  examinatioti  of  the  clerk  lo  vU'a  ^Vtvw^ 
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union  as  to  the  practical  working  of  the  same  measure  in  MOthrr 
district  i —  J 

Mr,  Jamea  Corder,  clerk  to  the  Strand  union,  rxamined; — 

What  has  been  done  in  the  Strand  union  id  respect  to  th«  provislua 
of  llie  Mctropolitftn  Police  Act,  2  and  3  Vict.,  c.  71»  sec.  41,  with  roped 
to  the  powers  coaferred  hy  that  statute  for  the  cleansing  of  house*  whicK 
are  in  an  uiiwholcfiomc  couditioti? 

The  attention  of  the  medical  officers  was  immediately  drawn  td  die 
section  of  the  Act,  and  Uie  instructions  of  the  Poor  Law  Commia>iomn 
^rclaling  ihervtu  \  and  the  result  liue  been  that  procecdui|^  hare  becu  hod 
in  several  cuscs,  in  nil  of  which  the  necessary  cleansing  h&»  l>e«ii  per- 
lAflrmed  by  the  owners,  without  the  guardiuna  being  driven  tu   ' 
HHcauaing  the  requisite  Ume- whiting  and  cleansing  to  Ik- 
fiied£cul  ofliccr  had  frequently  complained  of  the  condition  oi  u 
into  which  tlie  cleansing  had  been  carried.     Those  places' had  i. 
been  in  the  filthiest  and  moat  unwholesome  condition  :  in   - 
and  alleys  the  pavements  were  covered  with  an  accumalaiio;. 
offensive  matter,  including  the  carcases  of  dead  animais,  sucIj 
and  cats,  which  the  scavcugcre  said  formed  do  part  of  their  <fi'/ 
remove  :  thoir  cuntruct  was  only  to  cicausc  the  carriag< 
thcac  courts  and  alleys  abound  in  the  principal  thop    . 
metropolis.     The   public,  in  passing  Uirough  a  thoroughferc  iilic  U'c 
Strund,  would  scarcely  imagine  tliat  an  evil  of  so  much  magnitude  «u 
close  at  hand. 

The  powers  conferred  by  the  clause  in  question  appears  tn  T.r  rr- 
Btricted  to  tlie  cleansii^  of  the  houses  and  the  passages  within  the  ci 
What  proceedings  dicT the  guardians  take  with  rclalioa  to  these  ex;*.;  - 
passages  7 

They  directed  the  condition  of  the  places  to  be  representrr!  i-  ''" 
Commissioners  for  paving  and  cleansing  the  district,  who  c»u>. 
filth  Complained  of  to  be  removed.     The  cleansing  of  the  footways,  tj'.'w 
ever,  forms  no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  of  Puvemeat,  nor  of 
their  survevor,  nor  of  the  scavenger  appointed  by  themi  and  what  «m 
done  wos  done  cxtra-officialiy. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  rehed  upon  for  the  future  ? 

No ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Metrupolitan  Paving  Act  <!▼'- 
dently  contemplates  that  the  cleansing  of  the  footways  ahull  be  <i 
the  inmates  of  the  houses.     In   the  poorer  districts,   ho\\evcr. 
entirely  omitted  to  be  done  ;  in  additiuii  to  which  these  cuuit 
arc  frequently  made,  on  account  of  their  obscurity,  n  depusitn 
offensive  matter.     In  the  belter  neighbourhoods,  the  service  oi'  d 
is  performed  by  the  servants;  but  the  poor  people,  who  rise  bcf  i 
light,  go  to  their  work,  and  return  at  a  IuIk  hour,  Imve  no  time  Vi 
their  courts,  and  their  earnings  are  too  scanty  to  allow  pttymcni  i^ 
for  the  performance  of  the  dutv.     In  the  better  neighbo«rh.>*.J 
cleansing  does  not  always  take  place.     The  medical  officers  -  ■ 
there  is  a  I>etter  average  health  m  tlip  streets  that  arc  well  k, 
in  others  where  the  pc4)plc  arc  otherwise  in  the  same  condition  iM  me.  j 

What  arc  the  main  defects  you  have  experienced  in  resiiect  to  fl 
provision  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  empowering  Uic  guardians  C 
||k«  measures  for  cleansing  houses  ? 
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First,  the  delay  whicU'inuBt  take  place  before  the  provisionB  of  the 
Act  can  be  put  in  opprniion.     The  mcdicul  officer  has  first  lo  make  ititi 
report  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  ;  several  days  elapse  before  the  Board 
meets :  then  guardians  liave  u>  inspect  the  premises  in  conjunction  witi|J 
the  mcJical  ottia-r  previously  to  certifying  as  to  the  (state  thereof:  thea 
application  is  made  to  the  magistrate,  who  issues  liis  summons,  returnable 
in  sevea  days ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  if  the  cleauaing  be  not  per- 
formed, the  guardians  are  empowered  lo  cause  it  to  be  done  ;  but  they 
must  first  obtain  a  magistrate's  warrant  for  the  purptwc.     All  this  en- 
genders delay ;  in  addition  to  which  our  guardians  have,  in  the  iirat 
inBtunce,  caused  the  landlord  to  be  written  to  with  a  view  to  prevent 
further  proceedings,   which  in  some   instances  have  been  successful;! 
but  when  It  ia  not  successful,  it  creates  a  further  delay,  during  which' 
diaesae  may  rapidly  increase  and  spread.     The  second  defect  of  tlie  pro- 1 
vision  is,  that  the  owners  are  not  liable  for  tlie  expense?  incurred;  nnd 
the  occ\ipiers  are  mostly  of  the  poorest  class,  who  have  no  effects  on  whicJ|J 
a  distraint  could  be  made.     With  all  these dilBculties,  however,  this  pro«j 
vision  has  been  very  beneficial  in  its  operation  ;  and  it  is  very  much  ti|] 
be  desired  that  larger  facilities  should  be  afforded  for  carrying  its  inten- 
lion  more  fully  into  effect.     It  may  be  added,  that  the  medical  officer' 
should  have  remuneration  for  the  trouble  he  entails  upon  himself,  by  m\ 
report,  in  attending  before  mngistralcs,  until  the  object  is  effected, 

Mr.  John  Smithy  the  clerk  to  the  Whilcchapel  union  : — 

Have  you  taken  any  proceedings  under  the  41fit  clause  of  the  Me^l 
Iropolitan  Police  Act? 

We   have  issued   notifications  to  every  house  in  the  union  of  the 
necessity  of  cleansing  the  houses  by  whitewashing  them  inside  and  outj 
and  that  the  owners  and  occupicra  were  amenable  for  any  neglect.     The 
relieving  officers  report  to  me,  that  these  notiiications  have  slready  been 
productive  of  very  good  effects,  and  that  whitewashing  lias  been  actively 
practised.     The  rdieving  officers  were  instructed,  wherever  they  found  a 
case  of  neglect,  to  threaten  the  landlord  that  he  would  be  proccedeal 
against  unless  the  tenement  was  duly  cleansed.     But  as  yet  we  havm 
taken  no  legal  proceedings,  because  we  have  advised  -with  the  magi»-l 
trates,  who  do  not  consider  that  the  owners  can  be  proceeded  against  iikj 
the  first  instance,  and  the  occupiers  of  the  tenements,  wluch  are  liable  tO« 
be  proceeded  against,  arc  most  of  them  paupers  and  persons  in  extreme! 
poverty. 

With  respect  to  the  remedies,  I  find  that  the  personal  inconvenience 
lo  which  the  clause  subjects  the  guardians  of  risiting  the  spot  is  a  pro»j 
vision  which  will  gready  obstruct  its  operations,  and  will  at  all  event! 
greatly  delay  proceeding*  from  time  to  time.  TJie  guardians  who,  in 
in  our  union,  are  men  of  business,  consider  that  their  time  is  fully  occu- 
pied at  the  Board,  and  they  object  to  any  attendance  out  of  the  Board, 
and  would  give  it  reluctantly.  If  the  cases  are  taken  before  the  nuigi»»] 
trate,  it  appears  desirable  that  the  medical  officer  should  not  be  com-, 
pelled  to  attend  unless  it  were  absolutely  requisite,  and  that  the  rclieyin|j'^ 
officer  should  be  allowed  to  prove  the  facts  as  to  the  state  of  the  dwellings 
recited  in  the  medical  officer's  certificate,  which  could  nvrcly  be  disputed. 
If  the  point  were  disputed  by  the  owner,  then  the  medical  officer  or  other 
Witnesses  might  be  forthcoming. 

What  is  the  number  of  house*  in  the  union? — ^About  8000. 


How  mnny  ca»c8  on  llie  nvemgc  do  your  medical  officers  Yuit  in  the 
ye»r  ?— About  4000. 

Thoic  viaiTa  of  counw  are  Bometimcs  to  tliffcrciil  rooms  of  thcane 
tenement  ? — No  doubt  of  thai,  and  very  frequently  to  the  inmates  of  the 
same  room. 

Arc  the  visifB  of  the  reliering  officers  to  the  dwelUngs  of  the  Ishmmiw 
clsttCfl  more  extensive  ihun  the  visits  of  the  medicBl  officers? — I  shimiJ 
say  more  cAtensive. 

Between  tlic  two,  are  any  class  of  the  poorer  and  otherwise  nqglecttd 
residences  that  would  probably  escape  visitation  ? — 1  should  say  that  they 
must  visit  every  spot  witliiii  the  district. 

Within  such  districts  as  that  of  Whitechnpel.do  you  think  the  thrre 
prest'ni  medical  officers  and  the  relieving  officers  would  suffice  lo  carry 
out  sunitnry  measures  actively  and  efficiently? — I  think  that  for  efficiency 
flddiiiona!  strength  would  be  required  ;  perhajm  one  officer,  whose  spe- 
cial duly  it  should  be  to  attend  to  the  duties  connexted  with  sanilaiy 
measures,  supposing  them  curried  out  by  the  agency  of  the  existing  c»ta- 
I    blishments.  , 

^k  ^From  the  conaiclcrafioii  of  such  practical  evidence,  \t  wili  be 
Bysen  tliat  the  ordinary  dulit's  uf  thu  relieviDcr  officer  in  the  first 
instance,  and  of  the  medical  officer  afterwards,  ensure  domiciliary 
inspection  of  large  districts  to  au  extent  and  with  a  dcgre<^  of  cer- 
tainty that  could  scarcely  be  ensured  or  expected  of  any  ageotfi  or 
rucnibers  of  a  board  of  health  uncunnectecl  with  positive  adminis- 
trative duties.  The  inspection  of  these  officers  of  tJie  boards  of 
guardians  more  than  supplies  the  external  inspection  of  tnt^uests 
or  of  the  Icuts;  and  it  is  submitted  that  in  their  position  these 
boards  may  most  beneficially  exercise  the  function?  of  the  leet  in 
reclaiming  the  execution  of  the  law,  as  agaitist  acts  of  omisuoa 
and  of  commission,  by  which  tho  poorest  of  the  labouring  classes 
are  injured  and  the  ratepayers  burdened. 

It  nmy  therefore  be  submitted  as  an  eligible  preliminary  g^OHvl 
arrangement,  that  it  shall  bo  required  of  the  medical  ofl^cerasan 
extra  duty,  for  the  due  performance  of  which  he  should  be  fairly  re- 
munerated, that  on  visiting  any  person  at  that  person's  dwelling, on 
an  order  for  medical  relief,  he  shall,  after  having  given  such  needful 
imtnediaterehef  usthe  case  may  require,  examine  or  cause  to  l»e  ex- 
amined any  such  pliysical  and  removable  causes  as  may  have  pro- 
duced disease  or  acted  as  a  predisposing  cause  to  it ;  that  he  shall 
make  out  a  particular  statement  of  them,  wherein  ho  will 
specify  any  ihmgs  that  may  be  and  are  urgently  required  to 
be  immediately  removed.  Tliis  statement  should  be  given  to 
the  relieving  officer,  who  shouhl  thereupon  fake  measures  for 
the  removal  of  the  nuisance  at  the  expense  of  the  owner  of  ibc 
tenement,  unless  lic»  upon  notice  which  shall  be  given  lo  him, 
forthwith  proceed  to  direct  their  removal.  Except  in  the  way  ol 
appeal  by  the  owner  against  the  proceetlings  of  either  officer, 
or  where  a  higher  ex]>ense  than  .V  ,  or  a  year's  rent  of  the 
irnrintiu,  were  2n%'olved  by  the  alterations  directed  by  the  metLcal 
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officer,  it  appears  to  bo  recomiuended  (hat  nn  application  to  the 
Board  ofGuardiansorthemagi^jtratcs  sihoiiltl  Ik*  required  in  the  first 
instance,  as  it  iVequenlly  happens  that  the  delay  of  a  day  In  the 
adoption  ol"  measures  may  occasion  the  loss  of  life  and  the  wide 
spread  of  contagions  disease;  and  an  application  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  or  to  the  {H4ty  sessions  wonld  usually  incur  delay  of  a 
week  or  a  fortnight.  To  repeat  the  words  of  Blackstone, — "  The 
securiiy  of  the  lives  and  properly  may  sometimes  require  so 
speedy  a  remedy,  as  not  to  allow  time  to  call  on  the  person  on 
whose  property  the  mi^ijchief  ha^  arisen  to  remedy  it."  When 
any  tenement  is  in  a  condition  to  endanger  life  from  disease^  as 
it  comes  within  the  principle  of  the  law,  so  it  should  be  included 
within  its  provisions,  and  should  be  placed  in  the  same  condition 
as  a  lenement  condemned  as  being  niinous  and  endangering  life 
from  falling. 

The  instances  above  givenof  the  working  of  the  provisions  of  the 
MetrojHjlitan  Police  Act  for  the  cleansing  of  fillhy  lenemcnts  are, 
however,  instances  of  zealous  proceedings  taken  by  competent 
officers  in  unions,  where  the  attention  of  the  guardians  was 
Bpecially  called  to  the  subject,  and  where  there  were  no  0|)posing 
interests.  But  several  other  instances  might  be  presented,  where 
tbeexecution  of  the  law  is  as  much  neede<l,  but  where  it  is  already 
as  dead  as  any  of  the  older  laws  for  the  public  protection,  ami  the 
reason  assigned  is,  that  the  local  oiiicers  will  not,  for  the  sake  of 
principle  and  without  manifest  compulsion,  enter  into  conflicts 
by  which  their  personal  interests  may  be  prejudiced.  Medical 
oflicei's,  as  private  practitioners,  are  often  dependent  for  their 
important  private  practice,  and  even  for  their  ofiice,  on  persons 
whom  its  strict  performance  mioht  subject  to  expense  or  place  in 
the  position  of  defendan Is.  Undur  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
imfrcquent  to  hear  the  expression  of  a  wish  from  these  officers, 
that  some  person  unconnected  iviih  the  district  may  be  sent  to 
examine  the  afflicted  place,  and  initiate  the  proper  proceedings. 
The  working  of  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Act  for  tho  limita- 
tion of  the  honi-s  of  labour  of  children  has  been  mucli  ini{)eded 
by  Ihe  difficulty  of  obtaining  correct  certiticales  of  age  and  bodily 
strength  from  private  medical  practitioners.  On  this  topic  a 
large  mass  of  evidence  might  bo  adduced,  showing  the  unreason- 
ableness of  e.vpeciing  private  practitioners  to  compromise  their 
own  interests  by  conflicts  for  the  public  protection  with  persons 
on  whom  they  are  dependant. 

Cases  of  difficulty  requiring  superior  medical  experience  and 
skill  occur  frequently  amongst  the  paupers.  For  general  super- 
vision as  well  as  for  the  elucidation  of  particular  questions,  the 
Boanl  have  proved  the  praeticabilily  of  obtaining  i\ir  the  ]>ublic 
service  the  highest  medical  skill  and  science.  'I'hey  have  availed 
themselves  of  more  various  aecpiirements  than  wouUl  be  found  in 
any  standing  co»jietl  da  salubrite,     Ou  questions  respecting  fevet 
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they  have  availed  themselve«  of  tho  scrvioes  of  the  y' 
iJio   Loiulon   Fever  Hospital;    on  qucsiioaa  of  vaccin. 
havi*  consultixl  the  Vaccine  Boarfi  of  Luiuloiii  ai>d  the  autUonti 
on  the  same  question  in  ScotlanJ.     On  questions  an  to  vontiljili( 
they  have  availed  themaelves  of  the  services  of  IJr.  Arnotl; 
on  the  general  qurations  affeclin^  the  sanilary  condit.iun  of 
populiiiion  I  hey  liave  coiisuheU  ih.it  prnilenian  und  Dr.  Kay. 
'Dr.  Souihwood  Smith,  and  otliers  who  cmdd  be  found  to  hi 
given  s()ectal  attention  to  the  subject.     When  serious  epidei 
have  broken  out  in   particular  unions  tho  centrul  Board  ha»  di 
patchixl  ptiysicians  to  their  aid,  or  suggested  to  the  guardians 
iJiey  should  hare  reooui'so  to  tho  services  of  physicians  iu 
noighhourhoodrt.     The  servict»s  of  Dr.  Arnott,  Dr.  Ki,         '  *'( 
Sniiihwooti  Sn>ith  wero  Unjs  directed  in  aid  ot  the  nieil 
of  the  rastcrn  districts  of  the  nu'tropolis ;  and  thrlr  rep 
developed  to  the  public  and  tho  legislature  t]ie  eviU  whicl 
the  subject  of  the  extended  inquiry,  and  that  might  uthemisehal 
csontinued  without  chance  of  notice,  or  niitigation  or  retuoral. 


have  depressed  the  condition  of  the  labouring  clttaea  of  the  (m 
Jation.  Bui  the  result*  of  such  occasional  visits  ;i 
the  necessity  and  economy  of  an  increase  of  tLo  i - 
nuthcal  service,  antl  to  establish  a  ciise  for  the  ay 
superior  medical  man  for  a  wider  district  than  an  or 
oitirer,  for  the  special  aid  and  supervision  of  tho  efitabhs 
medical  relief. 

It  5vill  frequently  be  found  that  there  is  the  like  need  of  ii 
mediate  local  inspection  of  the  medical  treatment  of  the  dt<in 
tliat  there  is  of  a  grade  of  insptHrting  surgeons  for  (he  militc 
hospitals.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  tuan  tliat  amidint  a  nuuieAH 
body  of  men  there  must  be  mucli  error  and  neglect  in  the  irc^ 
nieni  of  the  destitute,  in  the  absence  of  immediate  securities  again 
neglect.  The  most  able  of  the  guardians  would  ronfeis  malj 
they  are  not  entirely  incompetent  to  surpervise  tuedical 
they  are  at  tho  best  but  imjierfectly  qualified  for  such  a  task, 
the  medical  officers  would  act  with  more  satisfaction  to  theinseli 
from  the  supervision  of  officers  from  whom  tliey  might  derive 
and  contidence. 

But  besides  the  medical  treatment  of  the  inmates  of  the  woi 
houses  and  prisons,  there  are  other  cases  within  mr>^*    '    ■ 
which  need  the  preventi\e  service  of  a  superior  medical 
the  protection  of  the  public  health, 

I'irst,  in  the  cases  where  the  poorer  classes  are  aa«ombled 
such  numbers  as  to  make  the  assemblages  t^iia^' public,  and  affbi 
facilities  for  medical  inspection,  us  iu  schools. 

Secondly,  also  in  places  of  work  and  in  workmen's  lot! 
houses.    I'hc  occasional  visits  of  a  district  officer,  for  the  proveata 
of  disease  would  lead  to  iho  maintenance  of  due  ventilation,  and 
the  protection  of  the  workpeople  on  such  points  as  ara  alnady' 
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specified  as  injurious  to  the  health,  and  that  arise  simply  from 
ignorance,  and  are  not  e&sential  to  tho  procosseB.  An  examina- 
tion or  such  places,  if  only  quarterly,  would  lead  to  the  most 
beiieticial  results. 

So  far  as  I  have  observed  the  working  of  the  Factory  Act,  it 
appears  to  me  thai  the  duties  now  performed  by  the  sub-inspectors 
of  factories  might  be  more  advantageously  performed  by  superior 
medical  ofEcers,  of  the  rank  of  army  surgeons,  who  arc  independ- 
ent of  private  practice. 

I  am  confirmed  in  this  view  by  tlie  following  evidence  of  Mr. 
Baker,  aiirgQon  of  Leeds,  tho  only  factory  inspector  who  has  such 
qualiticatiuns : — 

'*  Have  you,  as  a  surgeon,  whilst  yisiting  the  factories  as  an  inspector, 
had  occasion  to  enercise  your  professional  knowledge? — Frequently; 
during  my  aenrice  I  have  turned  out  great  numbers  of  children  with 
icftld-heads,  wliicli  they  were  apt  to  pro|mgHte  imongst  the  rest  uf  the 
children;  some  with  phthisis,  whose  subsequent  death  was  more  than 
probahle ;  some  with  scrofulous  ulcers;  a  great  many  with  extreme 
cases  uf  upluhalmia  ;  probably  X  may  have  removed  a  thousand  of  these 
cases  altogether.  I  rarely  go  to  a  mill  where  I  do  not  sec  a  case  of 
sculd-heod. 

'^  Have  you  ever  had  occasion  to  interpose  in  respect  to  ventilation? 
— Frequently  in  extreme  cases  of  variable  temperature,  also  in  cases  of 
offensive  privies,  which  I  find  attended  by  dysenteric  affections;  and 
also  where  there  has  been  offensive  water  from  neglected  sewers.  I  have 
also  endeavoured  to  enforce  personal  cleanliness  on  tlie  children  through 
the  itistnmientalily  of  overlookers  and  parents.  One  practice  amougat 
the  children  in  all  kinds  of  mills  is  to  wear  handkerchiefs  on  the  head, 
by  which  the  neglect  of  pereonal  clenolineBs  was  concealed.  Under 
the»e  handkerchiefs  were  most  of  the  cases  of  scold-licad,  in  a  state 
of  fillhinesa  not  easily  describable.  I  have  assured  the  ui)eratives  that 
by  tlie  Act  I  had  the  power  to  direct  measures  for  the  prulectiou  of 
their  health  as  well  as  labour;  and  I  have  established  in  many  places 
the  rule  that  the  childixu  shall  come  -^^ith  the  laces  clean,  and  the  hair 
combed,  and  without  handkerchiefs  whitst  ut  work. 

By  such  inspection  of  workpeople  in  the  places  of  work  do  you  con- 
ceive it  would  be  practicable  to  influence  largely  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  laboTiring  population  without  inspection  of  the  private  houses? — 
Yes;  for  the  ill  health  which  was  occasioned  by  the  state  of  their  houses 
or  other  places,  would  of  course  be  visible  on  such  inspection.  If  ihcy 
were  removed  from  their  places  of  employment  on  the  presentation  of 
such  appearances,  the  inattention  which  had  occasioned  it  would  be 
removed  too. 

"  What  length  of  time  do  you  find  such  inspection  would  require 
each  time,  say  in  a.  mill  of  about  1000  persons,  and  how  frequent  should 
Buch  inspection  be ? — On  the  average  about  two  hours;  to  a  practised 
eye  tlic  symptoms  of  indispuaition  arc  disccmable  almost  in  walking 
tnrough  a  room.  Under  some  circumstances  an  inspection  of  once  io 
three  months  would  suffice. 

**  Arc  there  masters  in  your  district  who  are  aware  of  the  interest  they 
hate  in  the  health  of  their  workpeople  f — Yes ;  there  ata  m^vj  ^Va 
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pay  particular  attention.  I  might  mention  two  where  a  surgeon  is  tpe- 
ciuWy  emwluTcd  to  take  rare  of  their  workpeople.  When  pcr*oos  ut  ill, 
they  bre  linUeafi  and  alce|iy,  and  uegligeut;  there  is  also  more  waUt 
umtlc  in  the  procetaca  of  manufacture." 

The  superior  economy  of  preventive  sern'ces  by  such  inspectioo 
as  that  abovt'  Llisplay(*d  ivill  s<'a^c*^ly  tiewl  rhicidatioii. 

From  a  considpration  of  such  opportunities  of  iit^pociion  it  wfll 
be  pcrceivetl  that  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regitlations  on  soch 
i»jil>oction  by  superior  and  indepeiuleni  officors.quali fied  byprevimi* 
esfimination,  us  in  the  army,  would  be  nwise  economy.  Bysuc^ 
armn^cments  efficient  medical  superintendence  would  be  provide*} 
for  tlie  independent  labourer  employed  in  crowded  mauufadnrvs, 
us  well  as  for  the  soldier  and  the  sailor,  not  to  speak  of  the  patt|)er 
or  Iho  criminal.  One  such  officer  wonld  be  able  so  to  ui*t|X'ct 
aud  ke«p  under  sanitary  regulations  the  places  of  work,  the  schools 
and  all  the  public  establishments  of  such  a  town  as  LeetU,  which 
would  bring  under  view  perhaps  the  greater  proportion  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  population.  'I'herc  would  still  remain,  howevvrt 
those  of  the  labouring  classes  who  do  not  work  or  lodge  in  larpc 
numbers,  or  work  in  a  quasi-public  manner,  to  brin^  ihera  within 
the  means  of  convenient  inspection.  There  would  also  remain 
without  protoctioti  the  cases  of  persons  of  the  middle  classes. 

To  meet  these  cases,  I  would  suggest  that  the  information 
brought  to  the  superintendent  registrar  as  to  the  cause  of  death, 
imperfect  anil  hearsay  as  it  yet  is,  may  serve  as  the  most  accurate 
influx  to  the  direction  of  the  labours  of  a  district  officer  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  means  of  protectmg  the  health  of  all 
classes.  Having  suggested  the  registration  of  the  causes  of  death 
(under  medical  siiperintendence),  a  head  of  information  not  con* 
tained  in  the  original  draught  of  the  Deaths*  Registralion  Bill,  I 
would  guard  against  an  over-estimate  of  the  importance  of  that 
provision ;  but  I  feel  confident  it  would  be  found,  when  properly 
enforced,  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  guiding  preventive 
services  in  an  efficient  direction.  For  example,  wherever,  on  the 
examination  of  these  registries,  deaths  from  fever  or  other 
epidemics  were  foimd  to  recur  regidarly,  and  in  numbers  clo$«i|y 
clustoretl  together,  there  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  be  some 
common  and  generally  rt-moviible  cause  in  active  operation  within 
the  locality.  Amongst  whatsoever  class  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
same  occupation  deaths  from  one  disease  occur  in  dinproportiou- 
atcly  high  numbers  or  at  low  ages,  the  cause  of  thai  disease  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  removable,  and  not  essential  to  the 
occupation  itself.  The  cases  of  the  tailors,  miners,  and  dres^ 
makers,  and  the  removable  circumstances  which  are  found  to 
govern  the  prevalence  of  consumption  amongst  them.  1  adduce. 
as  examples  of  the  importance  of  the  practical  suggestions  to  be 
guitted  from  correct  and  truslworth}  registries  of  the  causes  of 
death  occurring  in  particular  occupations  as  well  as  in  particular 
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places.  When  a  death  from  fever  or  consumption  occurs  in  a 
single  family,  in  the  stale  of  isolation  in  which  much  of  tiie 
population  live  in  crowded  neighbourhoods,  they  have  rarely  any 
means  of  knowing  that  it  is  not  a  death  arising  from  some  cause 
peculiar  to  the  individual.  Even  medical  practitioners  who  are  not 
in  very  extensive  practice  may  have  only  a  few  cases,  and  may  bi' 
equally  unable  to  sec  in  them,  in  connexion  with  others,  the  opera- 
tion of  an  extensive  cause  or  a  serious  epidemic.  The  registra- 
tion of  the  causes  of  death,  however,  presents  to  view  the  extent  to 
which  deaths,  from  the  same  disease,  are  common  at  the  same  age, 
at  the  Rame  time,  or  at  the  same  place,  or  in  the  same  occupation. 

One  of  the  most  important  services,  therefore,  of  a  superior 
medical  officer  of  a  district  would  be  to  ensure  the  entries  of  the 
causes  of  death  with  the  care  proportioned  to  the  important  uses  to 
be  derived  from  them.  The  public  shotild  he  taught  to  regard 
correct  registration  as  being  frequently  of  as  much  importance  for 
the  protection  of  the  survivors  as  a  post-mortem  examination  is 
often  found  to  be. 

The  mortuary  registries  and  the  registration  of  the  causes  of 
death  are  not  only  valuable  as  necessary  initiatives  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  particular  cases,  but  as  checki  for  the  performance  o( 
the  duly.  1  he  system  of  registration  in  use  at  Geneva,  combining 
Ihe  certificate  and  explanation  of  the  private  practitioners  and  the 
district  physician.  corres])ond3  with  a  recommendation  originally 
made  for  the  organization  of  the  mortuary  registries  in  Englandi, 
and  the  e\[}enencc  of  thai  country  might,  perhaps,  be  advantage- 
ously consulted. 

It  would  be  found  that  the  appointment  of  a  superior  medical 
officer  independent  of  private  practice,  to  superintend  these  various 
duties,  would  also  be  a  measure  of  sound  j>ecuniary  economy. 

The  experience  of  the  navy  and  the  anuy  and  the  prisons 
may  be  referred  to  for  exemplifications  of  the  economy  in 
moneVr  as  well  as  in  health  and  life,  of  such  an  arrangement.  A 
portion  only  of  the  saving  from  an  expensive  and  oppressive  col- 
lection of  the  local  rates  would  abundantly  suffice  to  ensure  for  the 
public  protection  against  common  evils  the  science  of  a  district 
physician,  as  well  as  the  science  of  a  district  engineer.  Indeed, 
the  money  now  spent  in  comparatively  fragmentitious  and  un- 
systematized local  medical  service  for  the  public,  would,  if  com- 
bined as  it  might  be  without  disturbance  on  llie  occurrence  of 
acancies,  aflbrd  advantages  at  each  step  of  the  combination.  We 
avo  in  the  same  towns  public  medical  officers  as  inspectors  ol 
prisons,  medical  officers  for  the  inspection  of  lunatic  asylums, 
medical  officers  of  the  now  unions,  medical  inspectors  of  recruits, 
medical  service  for  the  granting  certificates  for  children  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Factory  Act,  medical  service  for  the  post-mortem 
examinations  of  bodies,  the  subject  of  coroners'  inquests,  which  it 
appears  from  the  mortuary  registries  of  violent  dcatlis  in  England 
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amount  to  between  1  LOGO  and  12,000  annually,  for  whi 
of  R  guinea  each  is  givrn.     'Hiea:  and  other  servn-es  are  dh 
in  such  ]x>riion8  as  only  to  alTurd  reiiiuneraiion  in  such  sunuu 
40/.,  50/.,  60/.,  or  80/.  each  ;  and  many  smaller  and  few  larj 
amounts. 

Whatever  may  bo  yot  roquired  for  placing  the  union  medice 
ofticers  on  a  completely  satisfjiclory  footing,  the  combination  of  lij 
services  of  several   parish   doctors  in  the  service  of  fc\'  t^ 

inedicul  officers   will    be  found   to    be   advances  in  a  {{ 

direction.     The  multiplication  or  the  maintenance  of  Buch  tra^ 
mentitiuua  professional  senices  is  injurious  to  tlie  public  and  tJ 
profession.     It  is  injurious  to  the  profession  by  rwdtiplyin^  poor, 
lil-paid,  and  ili*conditioned  professional  men.*     AUhou£;n  cachj 
may  b<*  highly  paid  in  comparison  with  tlie  service  rendered,  iha 
portions  of  service  do  not  sullicc  for  the  maintenance  of  r 
without  the  nid  of  private  practice;  they  only  suffice.  '  ., 

to  sustain  needy  competitors  for  practice  in  narroiv  tield&  Out  on 
.Siich  compel  itioii  die  public  derive  no  improvements  Ui  medicalj 
jicncej  for  science  comes  out  of  wide  opportuuitie*  of  knowledga] 
nnd  study,  whicli  are  inconsistent  with  the  situdy  to  nuke  mt erects] 
aiul  the  hunt  for  business  in  jioor  neighbourhoods,  ' 

A  medical  man  -who  ii»  restricted  to  the  observation  of  only  onftj 
ostublislmient   may  be    said   to   be    excluded  from  au  ufficienlj 
knowledge  even  of  that  one.     Medical  men  so  restricted  are  gene- 
rally found  to  possess  an  accurate  knowledge  of  t  he  morbid  appear^  * 
ances,  or  of  the  effects  amongst  the  people  of  the  one  estabrnJimcut,.! 
but  they  are  frequently  found  to  be  destitute  of  any  knowledge  eg 
the  pervading  cause  in  which  they  are  themselves  enveloped,  unfl 
have  by  familiarity  lost  the  ])crception  of  it.    Thus  it  wii< 
in  tile  navy  that  medical  olficers  ou  board  ship,  amidst  In 
of  disease,  the  filth,  and  bad  ventilation,  and  bad  diet,  were  TvHit'  < 
ring  all  the  epidemic  disea^Ki  ex[>erienced  cxchisivety  to  contagioQJ 
from  some  one  of  the  crew  who  was  discovered  to  have  been  in  J 
prison.    We  have  (w?en  that  local  reports  present  similar  v  '  fi 

of  similar  conclusions  from  the  obsei-vation  of  single  estall. 
in  towns,  in  which  reports  eflects  arc  attributed   as  ti&M^iUiai  14J 

*  The  pariah  doctors  in  Knf^luid  wcra  often  paid  only  120/.  per  n^""--:  *"■••  -'•-"■•fJ 
anci*  in  piir)!ib«>  uf  couitidcrabtv  extvut.     The  ttayinsuts  to  mvtlJca.!  r 

Ihvir  private  prartici;  arc  generally  qnadruplnl,  ai  compared  with  ti;  '     u| 

The  medical  orraDgenicatt  id  Ulas^^gw  will  illiiatralp  the  freqiieul'  stAfo  ^^^M 
exiHlint;  nrnulf^meats  in  Hcollaiul.  The  burgbof  GliiJi^ow,«scluaite  of  th*  *<li^^H 
IS  ilividud  into  1:^  dialrictit,  to  each  of  which  a  medical  practiti  '^^^1 

it  paid  fur  hiw  ii'rvices  dtit  nf  the  puor'H  mlr».      Dr.  Cownn  >^^^| 

rrport, — "  Tlip  dntiea  of  the  district  stirgvons  are  laborious  aiu ^. iVAMI 

all  ufthem  take  fevc-r,  which  invoIvi'S  a  heavy  pectininry  loss.  Thvir  salary  is  ttit 
than  21/.  per  annum,  buinp  leas  than  It.  lor  ihe  treutinunt  of  each  com.**  Foi  aa  j 
njiiivnlt'nc  diitrict  in  popiibitidii  under  the  New  IV)r  Law  in  Ku^bind,  namely,  iJ 
Lambvlh.  there  arc  four  uut-duor  medical  uflliccrat  at  salanes  uf  10/ /.  cmrh,  trt^fwm 
if'-''  '      '    r  A  uljiriL'tuf  1*J»/.  each.     They  hav«  in  n."  -1 

*>*'  viKciuuliun.  and  i|)ecial  cases,    llie  usii 

'^'  '    inc^lifal  uHicent  of  lUspensuntis,  who  oic  k*^.«v...u  i..  :.i 

pnvato  pmcttctt  baa  l>evo  from  COt*  to  70/.  per  aonum. 
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labour,  of  which  effects  that  same  labour  ia  entirely  divested  in 
establishments  in  the  county,  or  under  other  circunistancps  which 
the  practitioners  have  had  no  means  of  observing  and  estimating. 
The  various  contradictory  opinions  on  diet,  and  the  older  views 
on  the  innocuousness  of  miasma,  are  nommonly  I'oferable  to  The 
circumstances  under  which  tht^  medical  observprs  were  plat-ed  ;  and 
examples  abound  in  every  district  of  the  errors  incidental  to  narrow 
ranges  of  observation  in  cases  perplexed  by  idlosyncracies,  and  by 
numerous  and  varying  antecedents.  It  should  be  understood  by 
the  public  that  the  value  of  hospital  and  dispensary  practice  con- 
sist?* in  the  range  of  observation  they  give;  and  that  the  extent  of 
observation  or  opportunities  of  medical  knowledge  are  inlluenced 
or  governed  by  administrative  arrangements.  In  sevorul  of  the 
medical  schools  of  the  metropolis,  however,  the  opportunities  of 
knowledge  ore  dependent  on  the  cases  which  may  chance  to  arise 
there.  Fortunate  administrative  arrangements  have,  in  Paris, 
greatly  advanced  medical  knowledge,  by  bringing  lur^e  dassea  of 
cases  under  single  observation.  The  moit  important  discoveries 
made  with  respect  to  consumption,  those  made  by  M.  Louis,  were 
based  on  the  results  of  tho  po.st-mortem  examinations  of  nearly 
1300  cases  by  thai  one  practitioner.  Nearly  all  the  important 
conclusions  deduced  from  this  extensive  range  of  observations  wore 
at  variance  with  his  own  previous  opinions  and  the  opinions  that 
had  prevailed  for  centuries.  The  later  and  better  knowledge  of 
the  real  nature  of  fever  cases  has  been  obtained  by  u  similai*  range 
of  observation  gained  from  the  cases  in  fever  hospitals.  Applica- 
tions have  Ixvn  sevonil  times  made  to  tlie  Commissionors  by 
medical  men  engaged  in  particular  researches  to  aid  tliein  in 
the  removal  of  the  impediments  to  t'Xtended  inquiry,  by  collecting 
the  information  to  be  derived  from  the  sick-wurds  of  the  work- 
houses and  the  out-door  medical  relief  lists. 

I'he  highest  medical  authorities  would  agree  that,  whatsoever 
administrative  arrangements  sustain  narrow  districts,  and  narrow 
practice,  sustain  at  a  great  public  expense,  barriers  against  the 
extension  of  knowledge  by  whichthe  public  would  henrfit,  and  tjiut 
any  arrangements  by  which  such  districts  or  confined  practice  is 
newly  created,  will  aggravate  existing  evils.  An  examination  of  the 
state  of  medical  practice  divided  amongist  poor  practitioners  in  the 
thinly  po]>ulated  ^districts  shows  that,  but  for  the  examinations, 
imperfect  though  tliey  be,  as  arrangements  which  sustain  skill 
anil  respectability,  a  large  part  of  the  population  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  ignorant  bone-setters. 

On  a  lull  examination  of  the  duties  which  are  suggested  for  a 
district  physician,  or  officer  of  public  health,  that  which  will  ap|>ear 
to  be  most  serious  is  not  ihe  extent  of  new  duties  suggested,  but 
the  extent  of  the  nt'glect  of  duties  existing.  The  wants,  however, 
which  it  is  a  duty  to  rt-ijiesent  and  reueat,  as  the  most  immediate 
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oftlraiunge,  cleansing,  and  the  exercise  of  the  business  of 
ginecr,  connectiHl  with  con»inis^ious  of  scwcre,  to  which  the 
of  a  hounl  of  hvaltli  would  be  auxiliary.     The  business  of  a 
phyBieiaii  connects  him  more  immediately  wilh  tho  boards  of  jgQi 
dians.  which»  ns  having  ihedisinbuliou  of  medical  relief,  an^  tl 
senices  of  medical!  ofiieors,  1  would  Kubmit,  maybe  mode,  wi| 
Hddiiioiuil  aid^  to  du  more  ihnii  can  be  done  by  any  local  boatilU 
heahh  otthe  description  piven,  pe|»araird  from  any  executive  aullvv' 
rilv  or  self-acting  means  of  bringing  information  before  them. 

1  have  submit U'd  the  cliief  grounds  on  which  it  ap]ioarsta  me  tl 
iwlintcver  additional  force  may  be  needed  for  the  protection  i>f 
rpiiblic  health  it  would  everywhere  be  obtained  more  economtcall 
with  unity,  and  efficiency,  and  promptitude,  by  a  single  sccurel; 
qualiHoil  and  WBlUappointed  responsible  local  officer  tlian  by  ai 
ipew  establishmtrul  applied  in  the  creation  of  new  local  boards.  It 
sludiog.aH  sanitary  measures,  those  for  drainage  and  cleansing, 3 
supplies  of  water  as  well  as  medical  appliances,  I  wouUl  rite 
remarks  on  provisions  for  the  protection  of  the  public  bruitJi,  mi 
by  Dr.  Wilson  at  the  conclusion  of  a  rc|>ort  on  the  6anitaryoonditi< 
of  the  labouring  population  of  Kelso.  After  having  noted  some' 
ticular  improvements  wliich  had  taken  place,  as  it  wnrcbvchaat 
and  independently  of  any  particular  aids  of  science  directed 
furtherance,  he  remarks  that "  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  cot 
lliat  much  more  might  still  be  accomplished,  could  we  be  induced  tn 
profit  by  a  gradually  extending  knowledge,  so  ns  to  fomidupon 
a  more  wisely  directed  practice.  When  man  shall  be  brousbt 
acknowledge  (as  truth  must  finally  constrain  him  to  acknoi 
that  it  is  by  his  own  hand,  through  his  neglect  of  a  few  obvioii 
that  tlie  seetis  of  disease  are  most  lavishly  sown  within  hi^l 
and  diffused  over  communities;  when  he  shall  have  n.»m 
mechcal  science  to  occupy  itself  rather  with  the  prevention  uf  mai 
dies  than  with  their  cure;  when  governments  shall  be  induccil 
consider  the  preservation  of  a  uation*s  healtli  an  object  as  imporla 
as  the  promotion  of  its  commerce  or  the  maintenance  of  its  ci 
quests,  we  may  liope  then  to  see  the  approach  of  those  times 
alter  a  life  spent  almost  without  sickness,  we  shall  close  tlw  U 
of  an  unharu:>sed  existence  by  a  peaceful  euthanasia/' 


VIII. COMMON  LODOINO-HOtJSES, 

A  town  may  be  highly  advanced  in  its  own  internal  admit 
tration,  its  general  drainage,  and  its  arrangements  for  hoih^e 
strci't-cleansing  may  be  perfect,  and  they  may  be  in  rompli 
artion,  and  yet  if  the  police  of  the  common  lodging-houses 
neglected,  it  will  be  liable  to  the  continued  importaiion,  if  not  U 
generation,  of  epidetnic  disease  by  tlie  vagrant  population 
frequent  them.     I  have  reserved  the  evidence  respecting  ihem 
order  to  <^uhniit  it  for  separate  consideration,  because  thev 
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apparently  be  belter  considcreil  indcpendenlly  of  ihc  administra- 
tive arrangemcntB  wliich  aQect  the  resident  population  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

From  almost  every  town  from  whence  sanitary  re-ports  have  beea  * 
received  that  have  been  the  results  of  ciircful  examinations,  the 
common  lodging-houses  are  pointed  out  as  foci  of  contagious 
disease  within  the  district.  These  houses  are  stages  for  the  various 
orders  of  tramps  and  mendicants  who  traverse  the  country  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  spread  physical  pestilence,  as  well  as 
moral  depravation.  The  evidence  everywhere  received  distin- 
guishes them  prominently  as  the  subjects  of  immediate  and  de- 
cidedly strong  legislative  interference  for  the  public  protection. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  Mr,  E.  IV\  BaxneSt 
the  medical  officer  of  the  Baniet  union,  is  submitted  as  an  example 
of  the  information  received  respecting  them  from  the  rural  unions: 

"  The  lodginfc-housea  for  trampers  are  a  prolific  source  of  disease, 
and  productive  of  enormous  expense  to  the  parish  in  which  they  may 
be  situate;  from  uue  I  huve  %vithin  ihis  wee1<  sent  into  llie  union  work*  i 
house  six  cases,  namely,  two  of  fever,  three  of  itch  and  dcfitilution^  and  j 
one  of  inflammatory  dropsy.     These  unhappy  beings  are  boarded  and 
bedded  in  an  ulmu^pltere  of  gin,  brimstone,  onions,  and  dinease,  until  | 
their  Inst  jienny  be  apent,  anil  their  clothes  pledged  to  the  keeper  of] 
the  hnuse,  when  they  are  kicked  out  and  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  relieve  I 
ingf  otfjcer."  \ 

Tlie  committee  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  who  have  made  a 
sanitary  report  on  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population  in 
Birmingham,  give  the  following  account  of  the  lodging-houses  in 
that  town  : — 

"  Lodging-houses  lor  the  lowest  class  of  persons  abound  in  Bir- 
cningham.     They  principally  exist  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  many 
of  thi'in  in  courts;  but  great  numbers  of  front  houses,  in  »ome  of  the 
old  streets,   arc   entirely  occupied  as  lodging-houses.     They  ore  gene- | 
rally  in   a   \cry   filthy   condition;  and,  being  the  resort  of  the   most 
abandoned  characters,  they  are  sources  of  extreme  misery  and  vice.  I 
These  houses  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds,  —  mendicants*  lodging-^j 
house,  lodgiug-liouses  whore  Irish  resort,  and  houses  in  which  prostt-i 
lutes  live,  or  which  they  frequent. 

"  We  find  it  slated  in  Mr.  Bnrgess's  return,  that  in  47  of  these  the 
sexes  indiscriminately  sleep  together.  In  the  day  time  the  doors  of 
these  houses  are  generally  thronged  with  dirty,  half-dressed  women  and 
children;  and  if  visited  in  an  evening,  the  inmatts  are  found  to  t)ej 
eating,  drinking,  and  smoking.  Such  houses  are,  for  the  most  part, ' 
occupied  by  beggars  and  trampers,  but  many  of  them  are  tlie  resort  of 
thieves.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  description  of  persons  who 
frequent  some  of  these  abodes,  by  staling  that  in  two  of  them,  one  of 
which  was  situate  in  John-street  and  the  other  in  Thomas-street,  a 
chain,  fastened  at  one  end  by  a  staple  and  at  the  other  secured  by  a 
padlock,  was  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  at  the  fool  of  the  stair- 
case which  led  to  the  sleeping  apartments.  Upon  asking  the  mistress 
[I.]  2  b 
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«'  the  bcofe  fcr  wfeit  porro**  liAi  wi*  reqarrcd,  »he  «tBicd  thai  she 
eni:loT4C  ;:  u>  cck  in  :b«  '.c<r«r«  ua:;"  *-Le  pe'**s«--i  tbeen  ia  tbe  oon- 
■  :-£'.  &.*«  -r.**  »:■-'*:  r-rr.<rwi«*  .ff-:-ar:r.i2--  ^ke  »w:it  wbattercr finmitaR 
orcioTeacie^  -.hev  co'-'d  carrr  w  th  :-^Mn.  S^ine  o;"  these  hasact  are 
rcc:p.«<  fiiliisZTe')  by  z": re  £T»r«.  la  loccnia  Park-«ree; we  tisMd 
f'Oe  which  wa*  irfci^  "e^  by  Iii'.lis?.  C3ea  ir.(i  womeo,  wirh  ihe  r  suni 
ofmaficil  ir.*irjar.€C>,  r:::*r.«ey»w  and  r'-*r  ^trttll  anfmmW  We  are 
iofbnncd  :h&t  -iere  :«  another  iTa'.ian  'odzin^-r.^^**  in  Lkh^M-«iRCt, 
as  w«:i  as  one  which  :«  frft^'^roted  oi:2y  by  the  P.etniih  or  Gcnnu 
brwm-^rl*-" 

In   wh*'eTe-r   f-ar  cf  :he  kingdom   these  reeeptaclef  are  «- 

amined  :hey  e\hi>  i:  commo:;  charac:en*ac*.  2>r-  J^nks.  io  hk 
repT'rr  on  rhc  sanirary  cortdri'^n  of  the  Ubouruijr  classes  in 
Brigh:orj,  pvt-^s  -he  following  account  of  The  lodging-houses : — 

"  Nottingham-street  i«  the  wcH-known  haunt  of  tnmpsandb^lllirs; 
Egremont-i>'.reet  oi'  the  lowrst  pro&:i'.ute»  and  thieves.  Both  fUccts  are 
on  elevated  ^o'JDfi,  with  good  s'^race  drdinage,  «:ifficieiitly  wide  and 
cornmo-iious,  and  mijht  easily  he  pre«en-ed  in  a  decent  si^te;  bui  ill 
manner  of  d:«firu«tin2r  refui^e  is  thrown  out  of  doors,  and  but  seldon 
reciio^ed  by  the  «caren|rer«.  In  \ottin<;ham-«treet  there  are  eij^ht  or 
nine  lodi;infi:-him«e3,  Lof^^ng-keeperf  have  commonly  three  or  four 
houses  for  each  of  which  they  pay  '2f.  6^-  per  week.  The  foViowin^is 
a  description  of  one  of  ihcm,  and  may  ser\-e  as  an  iruiar  omjuvm:^ 
The  keeper  of  the  Irfd^incr-hoiise  rented  four  of  the^e  «mall  tCDemcnta 
One  rrx}m,  common  to  the  w  ho!e  of  the  iiima*.e<,  who  amounted  to  30, 
iocludiiio:  the  children,  served  both  as  kitchen  and  sittin|r-rooin.  This 
room  wa«  crowded  when  I  visited  it  in  company  with  the  chief  polios 
officer,  Mr.  Solomons,  Hiih  not  :e«s  than  IT  people  covered  with  fillh 
and  rair*.  In  the  larire^t  of  the  slscpinsr-rooms.  16  feet  by  10  feeli  by 
7  feet  hi^h,  there  were  six  beds,  five  on  bedsteads  acsd  one  on  the 
floor,  to  accommodate  twelve  people  of  both  sexes  besides  cfaiJdrea. 
Each  person  paid  S^i.  per  night.  Tho«e  who  could  afford  more  couU 
be  accommodated  with  a  small  room  with  one  bed.  *  *  *  In  a  word, 
the  streets  in  this  neighbourhood  have  for  many  years  been  an  into- 
lerable nuisance  to  the  town  at  larsre.  They  are  the  resort  of  tramps, 
begsring  impostora,  thieves  and  prostitutes  of  the  lowest  deseripDOBt 
who  daily  and  nightly  take  their  rounds  ihroui^h  the  town.'* 

The  following  accoimt  of  the  lodging-houses  in  Manchester  is 
from  the  report  of  Dr.  Baron  Howard : — 

**  The  pernicious  effects  resulting  from  the  vitiation  of  the  atmospbere 
by  the  congregation  of  many  persons  in  a  confined  space  are  lament- 
ably illustrated  in  thecommon/o^ir'n^Aoi''fe'of  thepoor;  the  crowded, 
dirty,  and  ill-ventilated  state  of  which  is.  I  conceive,  without  doabt  out 
of  the  most  piolific  sources  of  fever  in  Manchester.  To  those  who 
have  not  visited  them,  no  description  can  convey  anything  like  an  ■^ 
curate  idea  of  the  abominable  state  of  these  dens  of  filth,  disease,  and 
wretchedness. 

"  The  great  prevalence  of  fever  in  these  houses  during  the  aeTere 
epidemic  of  1837*38  attracted  the  especial  notice  of  the  Board  of  llw 
House  of  Recovery,  who  passed  and  transmitted  the  following  reso- 
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the  churchwardens  on  the  3d  of  Januar)*,  1^38  : — '  It  appear- 
tt  a  g^reat  number  of  cases  of  fever  originates  in  the  commoa 
■houses  of  the  poor  of  the  town,  the  Board  hegfi  to  auergrest  to 
■chwardens  and  sidesmen  the  desirableness  of  appointing  pro- 
ma  to  ins|)ect  the  same,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
illness  and  ventilation,  the  increase  and  spread  of  this  malady.* 
fnsequence  of  lhi«  suggestion  the  parochial  authorities  Hid  imme- 
y  cause  some  of  the  most  filthy  of  these  establishments  to  be 
1  and  white-wftRhed  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  temporary  exertions 
ind,  howtver  praiseworthy,  are  quite  ina<!e<|uate  to  effect  much 
entimprnvement. 

some  of  these  houses  as  many  as  six  or  eight  beds  are  contained 
pie  room  ;  in  others,  where  the  rooms  are  smaller,  the  number 
sarily  less;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  invariable  practice  in  these 
s  of  fever  beds,'  as  l!ie  proprietors  were  styled  by  Dr.  Ferriar, 
many  beds  into  each  room  as  it  can  possibly  be  made  to 
nd  thftyareof\en  placed  so  close  to  each  other  that  there  is 
room  to  pass  between  them.  The  scene  whicti  these  places 
ftt  night  is  one  of  the  most  lamentable  description;  the 
d  sluie  of  the  beds,  filled  promiscuously  with  men,  women,  and 
the  floor  covered  over  with  the  filthy  and  ragged  clothes 
vc  just  put  off.  and  with  their  various  bundles  and  p:ick-dges, 
ng  all  the  pro{}erty  I  hey  possess,  m^jrk  the  depraved  and 
state  of  their  feelings,  and  the  niorul  and  social  disorder  which 
The  suffocndng  stench  and  heat  of  the  atmosphere  are  almost 
ble  to  a  person  coming  from  the  open  air,  and  plainly  indicate 
lubrity.  Even  if  the  place  be  inspected  during  the  day,  the 
things  is  not  much  better.  Several  persons  will  very  com- 
)e  found  in  bed;  one  is  probably  sick,  a  second  is  perhap* 
P  away  the  effects  of  the  previous  night's  debauch,  while  another 
biy  do7.ing  away  his  time  because  he  has  no  employment,  or  is 
his  rest  now  because  he  obtains  his  living  by  some  night  work, 
sequence  of  this  occupation  of  the  room  during  the  day,  the  win- 
kept  constantly  closed,  ventilation  is  entirely  neglected,  and 
Hied  atmosphere  is  ever  ready  to  communicate  its  poisonous 
Ce  10  the  first  fresh  comer  whom  habit  has  not  yet  rendered 
le  to  its  effects  an  exemption  which  seems  to  be  in  some 
acquired  by  habitual  exposure,  and  which  accounts  for  the  im- 
frequently  enjoyed  by  the  keepers  themselves  of  these  houses, 
their  lo<lgers  are  attacked  in  succession.  This  circumstance» 
was  j>arlicularly  noticed  by  Dr.  Ferriar,  1  have  often  observed, 
cellars  are  occupied  as  lodging-houses,  the  back  room  is  gene- 
d  as  the  sleeping  apartment;  and  as  this  has  of^en  no  window, 
only  receive  air  and  light  through  the  door  opening  into  the 
bom,  the  utter  impossibility  of  ventilation  renders  the  ravages  of 
us  fevers  particularly  destructive  when  they  once  find  entrance, 
e  beds  and  bedding,  being  seldom  washed  or  changed,  are  ge- 
in  the  most  filthy  condition,  and  consisting  usually  of  those 
materials  to  which  contagious  vapours  are  especially  liable  to 
themselves,  the  danger  of  sleeping  in  them  may  be  well  con- 
Kven  if  a  bed  has  been  occupied  by  a  fever  patient  who  has 
r  been  removed,  it  is  often  immediately  U9ed  by  fresb  lod^x^^ 
t  having  undergone  any  purification. 
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"  Thp  di«;;jnicoful  slatr  of  the<ie  lotk 
at  some  IcnjrtI'.  becnuse  I  coii«i«^f*r  \\u- 
trn^ive  nature,  nni!  1  I'rcl  qr: 
jhri  of  iiifrctioijs  fevers  in  M;' 

ihal  the  vitiation  of  ihe  olmosphere  by  the  hvinp  ism;: 
to  the  consliUUion  than  it»  impregnation  with  the  ct 
organic  mfctlrr;  aiitl  cerlninly  all  I   have  ol»crved  in    h\ 
duces  me  to  coiiJiidtr  ihe  *  human  minsms'  pcncraltU  in  * 
and  iU-veniilaled  rooms  m  a  far  more  frequent  and  elBcieot 
fever  than  i\\e  malaria  nriaing  from  collections  of  refuse  and   ■ 
drainage.     I  have  Ix'en  led  to  thin  conclusion  from  having  u 
ihtil  fever  hns  generHllr  prevailed  more  e\iensively  inlhose  h—- 
Ihc  ^realoal  numbers  were  crowded  tpcftiher,  »nd  where  %. 
mus*t  deficient,  nithouph  the  streets  in  which  they  are  silt; 
well  puved,  drained,  and  lolembly  free  from  filth,  than  in 
thrre  WHS  less  crowding,  nolwithstainlinfr  their  locauou  in 
uuisancci  •iivin^r  rise  to  malaria.     This  inference   i*  also   ^ 
Ihe  fact  of  the  hit;licr  relutive  proportion  of  fever  to  od 
has  l>een  shown  to  exist  in  the  colleg;intc  church  .! 
nuinher   of  crowded  ]ot!p"{?"houses  uin\  cunfn;' 
compacted  state  of  the  buildings,  the  nnrrownt^ 
consequent  density  of  the  population  and  absence  of  ventiinikin^arv  nttiM 
remarkable." 

Mr.  John  Rayner,  medical  officer  of  the  StooJcport  union,  gifes 
the  following  account,  of  iJir  lodginff-housos  in  ihnl  ii>wn: — 

*•  The  lodgincf- houses  in  ihesc  districts,  which  are  principally  occnpiD^ 
by  li»e  Irish  labourers,  are  for  the  most  part  very  much  crowded,  no^ 
ore  in  a  remarkably  fdthy  states.     The  beds  und  bcddin^r  ore  not  oti'» 
loathsome  to  the  siiihl  but  are  extremely  oKcnsivc  lo  the  smcl!. 
so  closely  packed  that  several  families  may  occupy  the  same  ax 
bed  containing-  several  persons.     In  such  places  the  married  ui 
often  repose  together,  and  (he  beds  arc  so  arranged,   Ihul  in  *> 
filonces  there  is  not  rouni  for  a  person  to  walk  between  (bent, 
seen   seven  persons  in  the  same   bed,  and  last  week  rci: 
Infirmary  a  case  of  rheumatic  fever,  with  translation  of  v 
the  heart,  fnmi  a  bed  which  every  night  contains  vighl 
generally  found  that  the  lower  order  of  Irish  labourei 
Tdthy  districts,  and  that  wherever  they  co/o/i/ar, misery  am  1 
is  sure  to  abound.     They  are  the  most  common  appHcxiui 
relief  at  our  charily."  ^1 

"  I  lately  bad  a  case  of  inflammotfon  of  the  absorbments  of  tha  w| 
from  a  triHing  injury  to  the  f(X)t,  in  an  Irish  boy,  who  was  Hria^  ^| 
dark,  damp  cellar,  about  four  yards  square,  in  which  were  tira^^| 
The  height  of  the  ceiling  was  not  more  than  yix  feet,  and  }cl  M^^^H 
suns  laid  in  it,  together  with  a  few  rabbits.  One  of  itie  beds  h9i^| 
removed  from  the  wall  on  account  of  its  extreme  dampness,  and  szi  i^| 
was  the  dwelling  at  mid-day,  that  1  had  to  make  ufe  id  u  rDorltc  nhfl 
inspecting  him."  H 

The  following  is  the  description  of  the  !<■  al  fl 

next  stage,  by  the  ri'Iitning  ottioep  of  the  Ma<  ■  :  ii  '.-•fl 

Mr,  Jatfte^  Bland,  medical  officer  of  tlie  Macclesfield  uxuoll#'l 
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•*  I  be^  to  observe  thiit  the  lotlgliig-houses  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
fever.  The  persons  reulin'r  these  teuemeuls  showed  greater  resisluiice 
than  others  in  having;  their  houses  properly  whitewashed  at  the  time  the 
epidemic  cholera  appeared.  The  vagrants  who  visit  these  houses  are 
frequently  attacked  with  fever:  exposed  during'  the  day  to  the  incle- 
mency of  the  seasons,  with  their  imperfect  covering,  raj^fifed  clothes, 
and  naked  fret,  at  iii^ht  thrust  into  n  rociin  perhaps  of  10  or  20  square 
yards,  havinir  perhaps  five  or  six  beds  and  three  individuals  in  a  bed, 
married  and  single,  male  and  female,  to  all  appearance  indiscriminately 
lodflrod.  When  a  case  of  illness  occurs,  the  lodping-house  keeper  is  must 
importunate  and  clamorous  in  demanding  relief  (rom  the  town  ;  and 
when  obtained,  it  is  quite  a  qviestion  whether  it  will  really  be  applied  to 
the  wants  of  the  sufferer.  1  have  never  any  confidence  that  the  re- 
medies given  will  be  administered  to  the  patient.'* 

The  fiinher  stages  of  the  lodging-houses  on  the  northern  roads 
are  thus  described  in  t!ie  reports; — 

Afr.  Nicholax  Olivtfr,  the  medical  officer  of  Durham^  thus  de- 
scribes the  lodging-houses  in  that  town  :  — 

*•  One  fruitful  source  of  generating  and  propagating  contagious  dis- 
«u»cs  is  to  be  found  in  those  commoo'lodging-houses  where  vagrants 
and  mendicants,  or  any  one  whatever,  whether  henlthy  or  diseased,  arc 
for  n  triflin!;  sum  provided  with  lodgings.  I  have  known  40  persons 
balf  clothed,  lodged  in  one  of  those  wretched  dwellings,  three  or  tour 
lying  in  one  bed  upon  siraw,  and  only  a  single  counterpane  to  cover 
them,  whicli  is  never  changed.  Excrementitions  matter  was  allowed  to 
Bccuniiilatc  and  be  about  the  rooms  in  oil  directions,  the  stench  beings 
most  revolting.  In  the  beginning  of  summer  fever  of  a  typhoid  type 
occurred  in  this  house  and  atfected  a  number  of  the  inmates,  but  being 
an  the  other  district,  they  cume  under  the  cure  of  the  other  medical 
attendant.'' 

The  medical  officer  of  the  Teesdale  union  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  houses  in  tliat  stage ; — 

**  In  this  court  there  are  eight  common  lodging-houses,  and  the 
number  of  lodgers  sometimes  amounts  to  100;  at  thi^  time  it  13  50: 
eight  or  ten  sleeping  in  a  room,  upon  the  most  unwholesome  straw. 
The  buildings  are  in  general  good;  but  the  wretched  and  filthy  state 
of  the  houses  can  scarcely  be  conceived.  From  this  part  many  of  our 
applications  arise.  It  is,  indeed,  a  source  of  ph}sical  and  moral 
disease-'* 

Mr.  Gilbert  W'V/?'f/,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Tynemouth  union, 
describes  the  lotlging-houses  there  as  sources  of  disease,  of  which 
one  example  may  suffice  : — 

"  In  a  low,  damp,  dirty,  ill-ventilated,  miserable  hovel,  kept  by  the 
moict  filthy  people  I  ever  beheld,  containing  four  beds  seldom  changed, 
■r)d  which  I  have  iviinessed  filled  with  beggars  of  the  lowest  description, 
there  have  been  the  fullowing  cases : — A  sim  and  daughter  died,  pnother 
fion  and  d;uighlcr  hud  the  disease,  and  theniolher  had  two  attacks,  all 
within  B  period  of  Is  nujnths.  This  family,  in  consequence  of  their 
filthy  habits,  was  removed  to  the  workhouse,  but  could  not  be  induced 
to  remain ;  and  they  attain   returned  to  their  qM  t\uatV«^,  ^tA  V4'«* 

icted  us  above  tltscribed. 
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*^  The  cooBUblr  hu  several  limes  visited  these  liouscs,  to 

to  prevent  liie  nuisftnceot'so  muny  con||^eg;iiUngin  Uieni ;  bulUifttfioiH 
Uavti  liiiUcrlu  been  inctteotuul/*  fl 

StrJohn  Wahkam  thus  exemplifies  the  deecriptions  be  hu  fl 
inped  uf  tho  lodging-houses  in  Newciistlo  : —  fl 

[<•  There  i«a  consitleruble  immlier  »>f  lodpnir-bniisps  in   NpwuwIP 
BOCne  of  the  ruoiris  ut   which  are  freiiueiith 

persons  each.     In  ihwc  houses  ibo  imihi  rlc;  -'i 

•nd  dcpruvity  are  met  wiih,  boih  «cxeti  btitii*;  crowded  togrihrr  i^| 
iunnner  injunuuH  to  both  ht'alih  and  nioraU.  ^| 

**  A  tiivdicnl  geiilt«iMaii  told  me,  in  Siockiou,  this  moruin)?,  thil^| 
the  cuumiuu  ludpn^-houMh  wher«  triiivcltin^  vagrants  arc  frri^uei^l 
attacked  wilit  ft- ver,  &&,  and  in  many  cu&es  die,  the  l^edii  are  tbf  1^| 
nevt  ui^ht  occufitcd  by  f^e^h  inmates,  who  of  course  »ne  intcdcd  if^^ 
the  baiiii'  disorder.'*  ^| 

And  one  of  the  reUeviiig  officers  for  iho  same  town  »ys:—  H 

**  f  hnvL'  Irequently  had  occasion  to  oumphiin  to  ihf  majpMii^| 
aigiiinsi  the  lodging-hoiiaes  taking  in  so  many  lod^n^  but  the  bwJB 
lhi»  reN}>ect  U  ^m  defeLlive  Uiul  they  could  reudcr  nie  no  asaifttauctt.  CP 
aSundity  last  July,!  went  tusce  a  man  (a  travelling  uiu»icittn)  whow^ 
very  ill  of  the  smulUpox,  and  died  a  lew  duya  atWrwtini^.  The  btn^M 
contained  tour  hmatl  rooms,  and  was  situated  in  a  bnrk  vurd,  tn  n  v^| 
narrow,  cunfim-d,  dirty  lane.     Tliere  were  40  pe<  iS 

they  were  not  uU  in  that  K»dged  there.     Four  m<  _^| 

a  room  iu  the  same  )urd }  ttie  room  ^vm  very  dirly  ;  ''^A^l 

by  l.)  tVet  lon<r,  and  contiiincd  four  beds^  in  which  sIcl  "V^H 

women,  and  thirte«n  children.  1  found  in  one  ol  the  bed^  two  i:hfM^| 
wry  iU  of  scarlet  fever;  in  another,  a  cbiid  ill  of  the  oieaslrs  ;  in  anoCl^| 
a  child  ihui  hud  died  of  the  measles  the  day  before  -,  and  in  a  f<tur^l^| 
vromiiu  and  her  iufaut,  born  two  days  before  ;  and  the  only  sp«c«  |mU^| 
the  four  beds  was  occupied  by  a  tinker,  hard  at  work.'*  ^^^H 

The  lodging-houses  in  Scotland  are  similarly  cbaraclm^| 
Dr.  Scott  Alison  states  that, —  H 

*'  Ttiereare  many  regular  ludging-houses  in  Tranent,  perhap  fi^| 
15  to  2U,  in  which  paupers,  vagrantif,  and  a  few  IuLkmm'^'-  *"*^*|i^^| 
The  people  reside  there  for  a  considerable  time.     I  h;.  "^^^1 

in  employment  to  live  in  these  hou!»ed.  They  are  cruwi.v.i  ui  ainl^l 
but  mure  eii{>eciully  ut  nighU  Men,  women,  and  children  live  and  tl^| 
in  the  same  apartment.  In  one  of  them  I  have  seen  an  nplMf^l 
,  about  18  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide,  which  conUtined  tour  h«^^^^| 
up  coubtantly  ;  and  when  the  hounc  was  '  throng/  another  wa^M^H 
to  the  number.  The  lodj^in^-houaesare  (he  head-quauiTs  fur  bc£j|^| 
The  people  go  about  during  the  day  pursuing  theii  QH^I 

returti  home  at  u)<^tit  to  resale  them^^elves  with  their  v  ^^^| 

people  lie  in  bed  till  very  late,  and,  if  visited  m  the  foi\'notiu,  OA^H 
seen  silting  beside  the  Hrc,  roasting;  herrinjj^s  or  frying  meat,  llic;  1^| 
well  amidst  their  wretchedness."  ^M 

In  the  report  o(  Mr.  Jtimes  Cameron,  sur|;c'on  of  Tain,  'b^l 

occurs  the  following  descrlptiou  of  the  lodgiiig-lio^ises  in  tlnt|H 

of  Scotland : —  BH^l 


the  common  Lodging  Hmisea. 
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"There  ore  three  lodginjr-houses  in  Tnin,  which  are  chiefly  occupied 
by  Lieggiirs  and  hawkers.  These  places  are  kept  in  the  tilthiest  con- 
dition imag'inable ;  I  have  been  eredihiy  inlurmed  tliat  the  bed-clntbes 
^Bed  in  one  of  these  house.i  have  not  been  washed  for  the  last  6ve 
years!  Summer  being  the  season  when  these  people  are  g^enerally 
abroad,  these  low  Iod<;in^s  are  then  often  crowded  to  excess.  During 
the  week-days  the  bcgc^ars  and  hawkers  perambulate  the  cuuniry,  re- 
ttiTDing  on  Saturday  night.  They  frequently,  especially  when  collected 
in  Iar;;e  numbers,  drink  to  excess  ;  and  their  conduct  on  suchuccaAioiia 
is  riotous  and  disgusting  in  the  extreme.  The  general  charge  for  such 
loilgingi  is  '2d,  per  head  for  the  night,  with  an  ample  allowance  of 
whisky  to  the  landlords  by  way  of  ))erquistte.  These  individuals  are 
unftirtunately  the  means  of  introducing  infectious  diseases,  such  as  fever, 
»ii)aIl-pox,  measles.  &c." 

In  Ediubvir^h  and  Glasgow,  as  the  cou^uenco  of  vagrants,  and 
especially  of  Irish  vagrants,  becorues  greater,  such  receptacles 
bocouie  more  numerous  and  crowded,  and  the  evils  attendant  upon 
them  more  intense. 

The  injury  done  to  the  health  of  the  public  iu  general,  and  to 
the  healtfi  of  portions  of  the  operative  classes,  by  the  generation  or 
propagation  of  disease  in  Huch  places,  forms  only  one  part  of  the 
evils  which  call  for  interference  by  preventive  measures.  These 
evils  appear  to  require  for  their  correction  powers  to  be  put  in 
operation  by  the  concurrent  exertions  of  the  officers  charged  with 
sanitary  measures,  or  the  prevention  of  disease ;  of  the  officers 
charj;;e(J  with  the  adnjinislralion  of  relief  to  destitution  and  the  pre- 
Yoniion  of  mendicity,  and  of  the  officers  charged  witli  the  protection 
of  I  lie  public  peact!  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  Further,  to 
complete  the  view  of  the  chief  evils  arising  from  thefte  receptacles, 
wc  may  refer  to  the  report  and  evidence  for  the  state  of  them, 
collected  by  my  coUeag^ues  and  myself^  on  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
fttato  of  crime,  under  the  Constabulary  Force  Commission  on  the 
state  of  the  lodging-houses  in  respect  to  crime: — 

'*  §  35.  We  found  only  few  of  the  magisterial  divisions  from 
which  we  obtained  information  that  were  not  seriou&Ly  afflicted  by 
the  exisiance  of  such  receptacles,  and  in  any  arrangements  for  tho 
prevention  of  crime  within  the  rural  districts  the  means  uf  sup- 
pressing  or  controlling  the  common  lodging-house  must  have  a 
pfominent  place,  71ie  trampers'  lodging-house  is  distinct  from  tho 
beer-sbop  or  the  public-house,  or  any  licensed  place  of  public  ac- 
commodation ;  it  is  not  only  the  place  of  resort  of  the  mendicant, 
but  of  the  common  thief;  it  is  the  *  dash-house'  of  the  rural  dis- 
trict; it  is  the  receiviug-bouse  for  stolen  goods;  it  is  the  most 
extensively-ebtablished  scliool  for  juvenile  delinquency,  and  com- 
xuoiily  at  the  same  time  the  most  infamoub  brothel  iu  the  dititriut. 

The  magistrates  of  tlie  division  of  Warwick  state — 

•"That  in  the  borough  of  Warwick  such  houses  are  both  numerous 

and  a  very  general  receptacle  of  petty  olfenders.      Hec*  t.V\*i  t^^\^xtv<v^. 

vagrants  and  trading  beggars  assemble  in  gteuX  ii\xm\^x^  v.^  uv^vl«^\^ 
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or  inUe  up  Oit'ir  quarters  for  vi-rj  u 

the  common  centie  fri>m  wlieitco  n 

ihcir  several  beaU,  oiid  reluni  al  night,     it  is  not  und 

vagrautH  lo  make  the  iminetltaU;  ueiglibourh^xxi  their  r-^^    _        .  ki 

for  bomo  weeks,  chan{i:ins   their  beuts,  which  Are   cartrfuUy  arrsnj 

among  t)ieni»etves,  anU  only  quiuiii^  their  quartern  to  avoid 

in  suine  petty  piKering,  or  because*,  from  becoming  too  wellkm-n 

can  no  longer  gucccsBrully  impoix  on  the  public  in  the  qiiorter 

•0  long  frequented.* 

•*  The  magislrates  of  iho  Chelnisford  division  state  : — 

•••There  are  several  lodging-houses  in  the  town  of  Cheltaslond 
where  in  Ine  course  of  the  year  it  is  supposed  upwards  of  2001 
-Iramprrs  or  vagrants  rchort.  The  greater  number  of  tluse  ocrMV 
^heltff  themselves  from  apprehension  and  punishmeni  unoer  Ibe 
VogTuiit  Act,  by  professing  to  be  match-sellers.  This  is  made 
[•for  iH'gging  alms,  and  the  pretext  for  going  from  lumse  io  bo« 
, pilfering,  as  oppnriimity  oHers.  The  lod:;! 
are  made  llie  centre  of  a  kind  of  circuit  v. 
;  almost  periodically. 

•**The  ^ys^em  of  lodging-houses  for  travellers,  otherwise  tmrnvei 
requires  to  be  altogether  revised :  at  present  they  are  in  t 
of  lodging  all  the  worst  characters  unquestioned,  and  are  &t 
Other  control  than  an  occasional  visit  of  inspection  fiom  ihe  jjara 
'oificers,  accompanied  by  the  constables,  whose  powci   of  iolcrlervat 
if  ihey  have  a  legal  right  of  entry,  does  not  eitend  to  &ome  of 
i\  ubjeotionabte  points  connected  with  those  bouses, 

\y  lake  into  custody  such  j^ersous   as  they  And    in  commi 
le  otfence.     The  state  in   which  those  houses  are  found 
occasion  of   such  visit  proves  how   much  they  require  iuterferent 
The  houses  are  small,  and  vet  as  many  as  thirty  travellers  oi 
thirty-6vei  have   been  found  in  one  house;  fifteen   have  beenj 
sleeping  in  one   room,  three  or  four   in  one  bed,   men,  woi 
chddren  promiscuously.     Beds  have  been  found  occupied  in 
It  is  not  necessnry  to  urge  the  many  opportunities  of  prepariaf 
crime  which  such  a  state  of  things  presents,  or  the  actual  evils  orii 
from  such  a  mode  of  harbouring  crowds  of  low  and  vicious  pel 

In  our  First   Rq>ort  we  observed   that — "  The   rni; 
tlicse  niigratory  streams  of  depretlators  and  Migrants,  aod 
bad  churaeters,  is  not  confined  to  the  crimes  which  ihpy 
tiiough  those  must  be  extremely  extensive  to  furuUh'sueh 
nierous  hordes  with  the  means  of  subsistence ;  tli'         '      .« 
experienced  in  the  crimes  and  vic*^s  of  the  criminal  ^us 

tlic  larger  towns  from  wliencc  they  sally  forth,  form  such  hrge" 
proportions  of  the  [wpulation  of  the  gaoU  in  the  rural  dtHtricti, 
are  stated  in  the  return  of  prisoners  in  Knutsford  gaoL  Tlic  oil 
portion  of  tho  inmates  of  tlie  gaol,  chiefly  agricultural  labonn! 
natives  of  the  country,  confined  for  mi^demeanourK,  niav  in  sii 
receptacles  be  considered  pupils  in  these  nunnul  s(!i  '  .Tii 

"  lani  and  eurr\*  l)ack  to  the   rural  viUaova  ihe    I. 
II  I  to  feloniDUs  practices.  * 

'■hat,  on  llic  several  grounds  of  public  exru-ili.'m 
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for  !)ie  preservation  of  the  public  lieallh,  and  for  tlic  preaervatioa, 
of  ihe  public  peace,  ull  common  lodj^iiig-houset*, — all  places  which! 
are  open  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  travellers,  and  wayfaroi 
by  the  night,  and  houses  laid  out    and  provided  for  nimd>er3  o\ 
lodgers,  should  bo  subjected  to  regulations  for  the  protection  ol 
the  inmates  as  well  as  the  public  at  large.     This  appears,  indeed, 
to  be  consistent  with  the   ancient   police  of  the  country.      By 
narrowing  the  definition  of  the  places  for  which  licences  were  ren-, 
dcred  necessary  to  those  where  spirits  or  fermented  liquors  are-' 
sold  to  be  drunk  on  Ihe  premises,  (as  if  a  revenue  were  the  only 
proper  object  of  their  government,)  it  appears  thai  there  has  been 
a  mischievous  dereliction  of  the  ancient  and  sound  policy  of  <ho 
law  which  subjects  the  "victualler"  as  well  as  the  keeper  of  the 
hostel,  iuu,  or  lodging-house  to  responsibilities  for  the  protection^ 
tlie   inmates,  and  the  convenience  of  the   inhabitants  in  the 
ighbonrhood  where  such  houses  may  be  situate.     Tlie  common 
lodging-hituse  keeper  is  in  fact  an  inferior  viclualler,  but  evading"] 
the   licence  and  the  responsibilities  of  the  victualler,  by  send- 
ing out  for  the  fermented  liquors  which  are  consumed  by  the 
lodgers. 

It  appears,  from  various  portions  of  evidence,  that  the  occui>a- 
lion  of  a  lotiging-house  keeper  is  a  profitable  one  ;  inslaiioes  are 
given  from  various  parts  of  the  country  where  the  keepers  ofsucli 
houses  have  accumulated  property;   and  whilst  the   keepers  of 
public-houses,  however  small,  or  of  beer-shops,  are  subjected  to 
the  necessity  of  taking  out  Hcences,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  for 
the  exemption  of  lodging- hou^e  keepers  from  that  charge  by  rea- 
son of  poverty  ;  neither  should  I  consider  that  it  would  be  a  disad-^ 
vantage,  but  the  contrary,  if  the  proper  regulation  of  such  houses, 
were  effected  at  some  increase  of  the  price  of  the  lodgings.     Otl^ 
examination  of  the  description  of  persons  accommodated  in  suchl 
uses,  (whilst  there  is  a  public  provision  for  those  who  are  really 
a  state  of  destitution,  and  means  are  provided  for  removing 
m  to  their  places  of  SL'ttlement  when  it  is  necessary.)  1  Hnd  no. 
whose  migration   is  entitled   to  any  encouragement  by  anyi 
iminntion  of  the  charge  of  providing  proper  lodgings.     Another"! 
topic  of  consideration  in  connexion  with  houst^  of  this  class,  ii 
tendency  of   the  degraded    accommodation  to  degrade 
ses  of  the    population  who  have   recourse  to  it.      I    wouh 
fore  submit  for  consideration,  whether  all  common  lodgiuj^ 
uses  should  not  be  required  by  law  to  take  o\it  licences  in  the 
me  manner  as  public-houses;    and   that,  as  ihe  condition   of 
Iding  such  licences,  they    be   subjected   to  inspection   by   the 
dical  officers  of  the  union  (or  the  district  medical  oificer).  and 
und  to  conform  to  such  sanitary  regulations  in  resj>ect  to  clean- 
ess,  ventilation,  and  numbers  proportioncil  to  the  space,  as  he 
may  be  authorized  to  prescribe  for  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
the  inmates:  and  also  that  all  such  lodging-hotises  shall  be  suK 
jecled  lo  tlie  regulations  of  the  magistrates,  and  shall  be  open 
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»,:  ,  -.-  :■■  r^m-ii-.  "-.ij*  :_--*:•: -.a^  'vrjL'.jt  ti-^tzst  x  :b*  Lic«noepaad 
i.  ...  w.  >  -r--..  :.-»..■_  "t-?  -  V:  ir^iec-Ou  of  ihe  public 
V  :•  1  Ut:  ^v  :.*j  •.--u.if.--  *.;  _iiiJr--L  ZMjstt*  oi  report  for  tw- 

J-.'ii  In  **r»  'Ts  *-:i.-ri  ■":■=:  "«^^  rLiTif  pvj:-uiou3  lowns,  it 
T  ...  :  *;:-•?*-'  — -■  *-:'r  iTr  :•?'»  -.'iM^e*  'L:c2.  are  lei  for  the 
!::••:•— z:'.'i^~.-  .  ,s^Z'.  --— >v  .<.  r^r-^i^  jcc^r*  which  might 
-,'  ■  '.K  >  ^-ri'ri  : ."  "i^r  i=--*:-r.  - 1  :••  i  ::i--i:ril  ofioer.  I  believe 
.■  T  _  :  V  — t."^  -tI:-...;-  -.  :^r  1-.1-:  *.:  «:Ve-iT:;i3  to  narrow 
■•?  lit—*  . -.  .:"  ■-:  :  s.;^  -^i  ::i  *_:  jli  "c«e  subeCed  lo  regula- 
•  :.?  ^r  _.«:^_:^-i_-r^-? .  i:.i  i^i".  i  i:*.:rr"!:_  aj  to  the  descrip- 
--■.-_  :z  _.:.-=^  -tL.:^  s,i.i_  i^  .r..".-i^  :*i:^«t  be  saiely  confideil 
::  ...T  z-ii^-.-tTrt  -1-:  :_i^i  .:.:i.  :iir£e  o:  ir.e  public  peace  and 

Ti-r  rr-.":.-:  r-v-.-ri  :>::n  3/'.  C-;-'.-..*  ii-  Biurd,  on  the  state 
■'  ■■-  Is'  i-^,  ii-r  "..:■  "i.e  ?o.r.-:a:y  re^iaiion  oi'  Glasgovr, 
-"  :  "..7  ." -.'  _L  .:  ■;.-  .i.«.  .'...^  c.^sks.  a*  .adec'ed  bv  ihe  in- 
..:_t.:t  .-.•?*  .."  -.  >*r..;-.-  ;■:  i^.:.  r--*^.;-*ti<.";.'?.  ail'ords  evidence 
■-■  •  .T  :  ."i  •.  .i.  .z-'.'  ».:'  ™-as;::5  iuc;;  ii?  t :«.-=*?  rocommended. 
r_".;s  :.:  "l.  -xr:-"..'.:.  <_•:  -..vL  mcisjrtfi  iiave  been  already 
•iL  .:  L.  1  ii-i  •-  _"  .7.:  j  cr«i.riuc-:;  by  the  mitjistraies  and  authorities 
cT  t^^t  <.  ;■  V. 

■•  l"hi  i*.vj::g-h.uies."  said  Dr.  Cowan,  "are  the  media  through 
wi.::.Mr.e  ncw.;.-arr:\e^l  immijn::!*  find  tneir  way  to  the  fever  hos- 
p:ti.  j  ar.d  ::  :*  remr^able  how  many  ot'the  inmates  of  thai  hospital, 
cv::..:.j  :r.tm  ;0'r.j:  j.^-':.ouscs,  ha-e  not  been  six  months  in  the  city." 
H«  nii^:.'.  iiij-e  a  i^iiii,  lueTe  IiHl^iii^-houses  are  the  great  foci  tit 
Ii!?\er;y,  \ice,  and  crime,  a>  wel".  as  oi  disease.  These  houses  are  ge- 
nera.ly  ola  very  wrf.oricd  tie>*.ri;  tiiHi.  in  low,  unwholesome  situations, 
<*xccfciiii;5iy  Oirly  ain:  i.!-\tiit:Iaied,  and  are  rreqiicnilv  crowded  to  ex- 
cels 't  beiiiij  no  uiicu:iinion  thing  lo  find  S,  lU,  and  12  persons  in  one 
small  hj/artiiient,  &>  9  tVet  by  S,  or  1 1  by  S.  Some  of  Ibem  also  have 
no  beds  whatever  in  thi-in,  the  inmates  lyinjj  on  the  bare  floor,  or  with 
a  few  shuviniT^  below  them,  with  their  clothes  on.  A  more  particular 
desciiption  of  them  will  be  got  in  Captain  Miller's  Papers  on  Crime  in 
the  City  Pnipcr,  Mr.  Rutherglen's  (one  of  the  magistrates)  on  Calton, 
and  Mr.  Hivhardson  on  the  llaronyof  Uorbals.  Jt  would  appear  from 
these  published  documents,  and  inym  what  1  have  been  able  to  learn 
otherwise,  that  the  lodiying-houses  in  the  City  Proper  are  decidedly  of 
*He  worBt  descrijjtion  ;  but'l  am  aware  that  the  auihorities  are  adopiingr 
§  to  have  them  in  \itWxx  o\Am  Vu  toatt.    VulV^bui^h  of  An- 
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peretou  they  have  tor  8ome  lime  been  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
Bolice;  and  u  reconi  is  kepi  of  uU  lodging-hutises  fur  the  accommoda- 
pon  of  casual  visitors  in  Gorbals  (by  uhicli  it  uppeurs  thut  there  were 
htely  92 — 50  kept  by  mdles,  und  42  by  females;  only  25  of  them  en- 
tertain the  lowest  class  of  poor),s»i  that  they  may  bepropt'rly  rt^^uluted. 
It  is  only  in  CkUun,  however,  thut  they  are  atten<led  to  with  that  strict 
re  which  is  requisite,  and  fortunately  thu  last  Police  Act   for  that 
irgh   gives  ample  powers  for  that  purpose,     ll  provides,  by  sccliou 
So,    That  no  keeper  of  lodping-houses  of  an   iuferiur  description,  for 
^le  accommodation  of  mendicant  stran<|;;en>  und  others,  shall  receive 
Igers  without  the  hou^e  btivin^  been  inspected  and  approved  of  by 
te  superintendent  of  pohce,  and  the  superintendent  is  authorized  lo 
fix  the  number  of  lodgers  who  may  be  uccominofiaied,  and  to  order  a 
ticket  containing   the   number  of  lodgers   for  which  each  house  is  re- 
gistered; and  any  rules  or  instructions  of  the  coinmissiuners  of  police 
igarding   health,  cleanliness,  and  veutilution,   to  be   placed   in  a  con- 
licuous  part  of  each  room  iu  which  lodgers  are  received.     It  also  pro- 
ides  that  the  keepers  of  such  lodgings  offending  against  these  regu- 
lations shall  be  liable  in  penalties.     Section  21  enacts,  That  in  the  event 
of  uiiy  person  in  sucii  houses  becoming  ill  of  fever  or  other  disea«^e,  the 
keej>ers  shall  be  bound  to  give  intimation  thereof  to  the  superintendent 
^'  [>ulice  or  inspector,  ho   that  the  disease  may  be  inquired  into  and 
>ated,  and  the  magistrates  are  authorized  to  order  Huch  perstms  to  be 
'removed.     And  section   22   further  enacts.  That  on  any  contagious  or 
infectious   disease   occurring  iu  any  such   lodging-houses,    or  in   any 
bouse  or  apartment  in   any  house,  or  apartment  in  any  common  tene- 
ment, &c.,  where   there   is   reasonable  apprehenhion  of  such   diseases 
treading,   the   magistrates   may  cause  the  rcmaininir   lodgers  lo   be 
:moved,  and  measures  to  be  taken   for  the  disinfecting  and  cleaning 
of  the  houses  and  apartments,  and  for  the  washing  and  purifyiug  of 
Ihc  persons  and  clothes  of  the  inhabitants. 

"In  addition  to  these  excellent  provisions,  the  ma^trales  of  CalloHi 
virtue  of  the  powers  in  their  police  Acts,  have  issued  the  loUowing 
ndes  and  instructions  to  be  observed  by  all  keepers  of  lodging-houses, 
vix. — ist.  The  tloora  are  to  he  washed  at  least  twice  in  each  week, 
viz.,  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  2nd.  The  walls  ore  to  be  white- 
washed, and  the  houses  thoroughly  cleaned,  on  the  1st  day  of  each  of 
the  months  of  June,  August,  November  and  March,  or  on  the  foliow- 
iDg  day  if  any  of  these  days  full  on  Sunday.  And.  3rd.  The  blankets 
used  in  uU  lodging-houses  are  to  be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  scoured  on 

fhe  Sth  duy  of  each  of  the  months  ot  June,  August,  November,  and 
[arch,  ur  unthe  following  day  if  any  of  the^edavs  tall  on  Sunday;  und 
fany  person  or  persons  in  such  house  shall  bo  atfccted  \vith  fever 
or  other  infectious  disease,  the  blankets  and  bed-clothes  used  by  such 
^■Icrson  or  persons  shall  be  thorongtity  cleaned  and  sctmrcd  iniine- 
^^piately  after  the  removal  of  the  diseuMrd,  and  the  bedding  used  by  per* 
^^kns  atTcctcd  with  contagious  disease  fumigated  immediately  alter  the 
^Htmoval  of  such  person  or  |)ersous.  And  where  the  bedding  used  is 
^^^viogs  or  suaw,  the  same  shall  be  burnt  immediately  after  such 
^Bemoval. 

"These  provisions  and  regulations  have  been  very  judiciously  en- 
forced by  the  magistrates  of  Caltou  and  their  superintendent  of  ^oUce^ 
and  have  been  productive  of  moat  beoefiduA  i«hu\\£.    \u.  <a&.^\\ura^>x» 
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whot  v/ns  rorin«r1y  gt&tcii  liy  Bailie  Kuiherglfti,  I  li&ve  now  bc&m  mc 
a  <listinct  siaU*inent,  by  Mr.  Smart,  rpirartling;  the  luflgtn^-bi>ti6esftnii 
Mime  of  fever  in  Calton,  which  enables  me  to  give  the  rollowing  m- 
formation  ; — Between  1st  September,  1840,  and  Xiri  February  last,  319 
|>crson3  were  broiijTht  botore  ihc  inafz^istrates  of  Culton  for  keeping 
imrep-isWred  lajptig-houses.  Of  these  2 16  were  ordered  (—»»■■♦  <rom 
keeping  lods^crs  till  houses  registered,  &c. ;  91  were  fined  ml 

not  to  keep  lodgers ;  12  cases  were  di!^mis«ed.  Of  the  ^in  cuimded 
tor  keeping  unre^pslcred  lodging-houseii.  90  jpit  their  houses  inspected 
and  reg^intered,  30  removed  from  the  burgh,  and  189  f^\c  «  '  ;  in^ 
loilt;<^rSj  and  were  refused   registration — relused  principn'  irjl 

of  the  wiint  of  proper  uccommodation,  and  n  few  for  h^  liv 

rcpulfibic  churactciff.     Mr.  Smart  also  infornia  me  that  \u- 

dreds  of  the  wonit  liou^cs  of  the  poorer  clasfeH  liavc  been  t'd 

with  Irish  lime,  and  the  lodjjinjj-houses  having  been  pni  le- 

snme  regulations,  a  marked  improvement  has  taken  place,  in  Wbis- 
ky-close,  New-strecl,  for  several  years  past,  as  n^any  as  30ea5esof 
fever  occurred  ntintially.  Lime-wsshed  in  September  last,  and  ih« 
vagrants  retnoved  ;  only  one  case  of  fever  has  been  known  :  and  Mr. 
Smart  concludes^  *•  1  believe  (here  are  1000  fever  case$  less  in  Caltoo 
this  day  than  there  were  on  1st  September  last."  Why  should  not  il»e 
samo  measures  that  have  been  so  fiuccessfully  enforced  in  Calton  be 
introduced  into  the  City  Proper  and  the  other  suburbau  difiiricis ?" 

It  were  only  a  statement  of  the  concurrent  opinion  of  thoora- 
missioners  of  police,  of  magistrates,  of  modical  otfirer-  '  iid 

guardians  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  j  -s, 

to  reproiiont  the  urgent  neces^sily  of  legislative  pi*ovisions  lor  tlw 
general  adoption  of  siiuilar  niea^^ures  throughout  the  couulry* 
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The  last  cited  instance  of  the  pi^ctical  operation  of  measures 
for  the  abatement  of  the  nuisances  attendant  on  coniniou  ludgtiif;- 
liouses  may  also  be  subtuiltcd  as  an  instance  of  the  advanlaget 
derivable  from  the  exlensiou  of  such  fields  of  inquirie^^  as  the  pre- 
sent. On  each  of  the  chief  points  included  in  it  lliere  would  have 
been  a  loss  of  what  I  hope  will  be  deemed  valuable  corroborative 
information^  had  the  inquiry  been  confined  cither  to  England  or 
to  Scotland.  Tlie  observation  of  the  imoorlanl  productive  use  of 
the  refuse  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  would  have  been  of  compara- 
tively litlle  value  as  evidence  leading  to  practical  applicatious, 
apart  from  the  observation  of  what  w  accomph^hed  by  the  prac- 
tical application  of  science  to  sewerage  and  drainage  for  t)ie  luitne- 
diatif  and  cheapest  removal  of  all  thL*  refuse  of  towns  by  water 
through  closed  drains  nftbrded  by  the  operation  in  llie  liolborn 
ind  Finsbury  division  of  the  metvo(X)li9.  It  may  be  stated  confi- 
lenlly  that,  if  the  inquiry  could  conveniently  have  had  still  further 
^xtenHion  bh  to  lime  antl  place,  tlie  inforuiatiun  would  Itave  been 
[irengdicnetl    nnd    rendered    more   complete.      I'rom    incidcnud 

si  have  met  with,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  of  the 
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eflVcts  .wliich  are  llie  subject  of  the  present  report  would  have 
*      been  still  more  strikingly  displayed  in  many  parts  of  Ireland. 
I  After  aa  careful  an  examination  of  the  evidence  collected  as  I 

I      have  bi»en  enableil  to  make,  I  beg  leave  to  recapitulate  the  chief 
L^onclusions  which  that  evidence  appears  to  me  to  establish. 
^H  Firsts  as  to  the  extent  and  operation  of  the  evils  whidi  are  the 
^^mkbjcct  of  the  inquiry  : —  j 

^pi   'J'hat  ilie  various  Ibrms  of  epidemic,  endemic,  and  other  diseasol 
^caused,  or  aggravatwl,  or  propagated  chiefly  amongst  the  liibour- 
ing  classes  by  atmospheric  impurities  produced  by  decomiwsiug 
animnl  and  vegetable  subslanccH,  by  damp  and  fillh,  and  close 
d  overcrowded  dwellings  prevail   amongst   the   popnUition   in 
cry  part  of  (lie  kingdom,  whether  dwelling  in  separate  houses, 
rural  villages,  in  small  towns,  in  the  larger  towns — as   they 
have  been  fotuid  to  prevail  in  the  lowest  districts  of  themelropolisi.J 
That  such  disease,  wherever  its  attacks  arc  frequent,  is  alwaysj 
und  in  connexion  with  the  physical  circumstances  above  specified,! 
,Tid  that  where  those  circumstances  are  removed  by  drainage,  proper 
causing,  better  ventilation,  and  other  means  of  diminishing  atmo- 
ospheric  impurity,  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  such  disease  is 
aled;  and  where  the  removal  of  the  noxious  agencies  appearsL 
be  complete,  such  disease  almost  entirely  disappears.  ■ 

That  high  prosperity  in  respect  to  employment  and  wages,  and 
various  and  abundant  food,  have  aflbrded  to  the  labouring  classes 
exemptions  from  attacks  of  epidemic  disease,  which  have  been 
us  frequent  and  as  fatal  in  periods  of  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing prosperity  as  in  any  others. 
I  That  the  formation  of  all  habits  of  cleanliness  is  obstructed  by 

L     defective  supplies  of  water. 

^B  That  the  annual  loss  of  life  from  fihh  and  bad  ventilation  are 
H^rcater  than  the  loss  from  death  or  wounds  in  any  wars  in  which 
the  country  has  been  engaged  in  modern  limes. 

That  of'lhe  43,000  cases  of  widowhood,  and  112,000  cases  of 
destitute  orphanage  relieved  fi'om  the  poor's  rates  in  England  and 

fiV^ales  alone,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  proportion   of  deaths  of 
DO  heads  of  families  occurred  from  the  above  specified  and  otiier 
removable  causes ;  that  their  ages  were  under  45  years  ;  that  is 
Jo  say,  13  years  below  the  natural  probabilities  of  life  as  shown  by 
fhe  experience  of  the  whole  population  of  Sweden. 
That  tlie  public  loss  from  the  pren\aturc  deaths  of  the  heads  of 
families  is  greater  than  can  be  represented  by  any  enumeration  of 
I      the  ]>ecuniary  burdens  consequent  upon  their  sickness  and  death. 
That,  measuring  the  loss  of  working  ability   amongst  large 
classes  by  the  instances  of  gain,  even  from  incomplete  arrange-J 
^^aients  for  the  removal  of  noxious  influences  from  places  of  worlT 
^■»r  from  abodes,  that  this  loss  cannot  be  less  than  eight  or  ten  years. 
^^    ITial   the   ravages   of  epidemics  and   other   diseases  do   not 

diminish  but  tend  to  increase  the  pressure  of  population. 
^K    That  in  the  districts  where  the  roorulity  is  the  greatest  the 
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births  arc  not  only  sufficient  to  replace  the  numbers  remowd  by 
death,  but  to  add  to  the  population. 

That  the  younger  population,  bred  up  under  noxious  phyacal 
agencies,  is  inferior  in  physical  organization  and  general  health  to 
a  population  preserved  from  the  presence  of  such  ageikcies. 

That  the  population  so  exposetl  is  less  susceptible  of  moral 
influences,  and  the  effects  of  education  are  more  transient  than 
with  a  healthy  population. 

That  those"  adverse  circumstances  tend  to  produce  an  adult 
population  short-lived,  improvident,  reckless,  and  intemperate, 
and  with  habitual  avidity  for  sensual  gratifications. 

That  these  habits  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  all  the  conve- 
niences and  decencies  of  life,  and  especially  lead  to  the  overcrowd- 
ing of  their  homes,  which  is  destructive  to  the  morality  as  well  as 
the  heahh  of  large  classes  of  both  sexes. 

That  defective  town  cleansing  fosters  habits  of  the  most  abject 
degradation  and  tends  to  the  demoralization  of  large  numbers  of 
human  beings,  who  subsist  by  means  of  what  they  find  amidst  the 
noxious  filth  accumulated  in  neglected  streets  and  bye-places. 

That  the  expensesof  local  public  works  are  in  general  unequally 
and  unfairly  assessed,  oppressively  and  uneconomically  collected, 
by  separate  collections,  wastefuUy  expended  in  separate  and  ineffi- 
cient operations  by  unskilled  and  practically  irresponsible  officers. 

That  the  existing  law  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health 
and  the  constitutional  machinerv  for  reclaiming:  its  execution,  such 
as  the  Courts  Leet,  have  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  arc  in  the  state 
indicated  by  the  prevalence  of  the  evils  they  were  intended  to 
prevent. 

Secondly.  As  to  the  means  by  vkich  ike  present  sanUary 
cmniition  of  the  labouring  classes  may  be  improved : — 

The  primary  and  most  important  measures,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  practicable,  and  within  the  recognized  province  of 
public  administration,  are  drainage,  the  removal  of  all  refuse  of 
habitations,  streets,  and  roads,  and  the  improvement  of  the  sup- 
plies of  water. 

That  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  immediate  removal  of  decom- 
posing refuse  of  towns  and  habitations  have  been  the  expense  and 
annoyance  of  the  hand  labour  and  cartage  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

That  this  expense  may  be  reduced  to  one-twentieth  or  to  one- 
thirtieth,  or  rendered  inconsiderable,  by  the  use  of  water  and 
self-acting  means  of  removal  by  improved  and  cheaper  sowers  and 
drains. 

Tliat  refuse  when  thus  held  in  suspension  in  water  may  be  most 
cheaply  and  innoxiously  conveyed  to  any  distance  out  of  towns, 
and  also  in  the  best  form  for  productive  use,  and  that  the  loss 
and  injury  by  the  pollution  of  natural  streams  may  be  avoided. 

That  for  all  these  purposes,  as  well  as  for  domestic  use,  better 
"mplies  of  water  are  absoVwleV'j  xvect^w^'. 
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That  for  snccessful  and  economical  drainage  the  adoption  of 
geological  areas  as  the  basis  of  operations  is  requisite. 

That  appropriate  scientific  arrangements  for  ptiblic  drainage 
wovdd  afford  important  facilities  for  pn\'ate  land-drainage,  which 
is  important  for  the  health  as  well  as  sustenance  of  the  labouring 
classes. 

That  the  expense  of  public  drainage,  of  supplies  of  water  laid 
on  in  houses,  and  of  means  of  improved  cleansing  would  be  a 
pecuniary  gain,  by  diminishing  the  existing  charges  attendant  on 
sickness  and  premature  mortnliiy. 

That  for  the  protection  of  the  labouring  classes  and  of  the 
ratepayers  again-st  inefficiency  and  waste  in  all  new  structural 
arrangements  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  to 
ensure  public  confidence  that  the  expi?nditure  will  be  beneficial, 
securifies  should  be  taken  that  all  new  local  public  works  are 
devised  and  conducted  by  responsible  oflScers  quahfiedby  the  pos- 
Hossion  of  (he  science  and  skill  of  civil  engineers. 

Tliat  the  oppressiveness  and  injustice  of  levies  for  the  whole  im- 
mediate outlay  on  such  works  upon  persons  who  have  only  short 
interests  in  Iho  benefits  may  be  avoided  by  care  in  spreading  the 
expense  over  periods  coincident  with  the  benefits. 

That  by  appropriate  arrangements.  10  or  15  per  cent,  on  the 
ordinary  outlay  for  drainage  might  be  saved,  which  on  an  esti- 
mate of  the  expense  of  the  necessary  structural  alterations  of  one- 
third  only  of  the  existing  tenements  would  be  a  saving  of  one 
milhon  and  a  half  sterHng,  besides  the  reduction  of  the  future 
expenses  of  management, 

T'hat  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease  occasioned  by  defective 
ventilation,  and  other  causes  of  impurity  in  places  of  work  and 
other  places  where  large  numbers  are  assembled,  and  fur  the 
general  promotion  of  tlie  means  necessary  to  prevent  disease,  tliatit| 
would  be  good  economy  to  appoint  a  district  medical  officer  ind«vi 
pendent  of  private  practice,  and  with  the  securities  of  special  quali- 
fications and  respont^ibilities  to  initiate  sanitary  measures  and 
reclaim  the  execution  of  the  law. 

That  by  the  combinations  of  all  these  arrangements,  it  is  pro- 
bablo  that  the  full  ensurable  ]>eriod  of  life  indicated  by  the  Sweilish. 
tables;  that  is,  an  increase  of  13  years  at  least,  may  be  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  labouring  classes. 

That  the  attainment  of  these  and  the  other  collateral  advantagM 
of  reducing   existing    charges  and   ex])enditure   are  within  th< 
power  of  the  legislature,  and  are  dependent  mainly  on  the  secu- 
rities  taken   for  the  application  of  practical  science,  skill,  and 
economy  in  the  direction  of  local  public  works. 

And  that  the  removal  of  noxious  physical  circumstAnces,  and 
the  promotion  of  civic,  household,  and  personal  cleanliness,  are 
necessary  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  condition  of  tiie  popu- 
lation ;  for  that  sovind  morality  and  rcfinemeni  in  manners  and 
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healtli  arc  not  long  found  co-existant  with  filthy  habits  amongst 
any  class  of  the  community. 

I  beg  leave  further  to  suggest,  that  the  principles  of  amendmeot 
deduced  from  the  inquiry  will  be  found  as  applicable  to  Scotland 
as  to  England  ;  and  if  so,  it  may  be  submitted  for  attention  whe- 
ther it  might  not  be  represented  that  the  structural  arrangements 
for  drainage  would  be  most  conveniently  carried  out  in  the  same 
form  as  in  England,  that  is  by  commissions,  of  the  nature  of  com- 
missions of  sewers  adapted,  as  regards  jurisdiction  to  natural  or 
geological  areas,  and  including  in  them  the  chief  elected  officers 
of  municipalities!  and  other  authorities  now  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  streets  and  roads  or  connected  with  local  public  works. 

The  advantages  of  uniformity  in  legislation  and  in  the  executive 
machinery,  and  of  doing  the  same  things  in  the  same  way  (choosing 
the  best),  and  calling  the  same  oflicers,  proceedings,  and  things 
by  tile  same  names,  will  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
observed  the  extensive  public  loss  occasioned  by  the  legiala- 
tiou  fur  towns  which  makes  them  independent  of  beneficent,  as 
of  what  perhaps  miglU  have  been  deemed  formerly  aggressive 
legislation.  ITiere  are  various  sanitary  regulations,  and  espe- 
cially those  for  cleansing,  directed  to  be  observed  in  "  everv 
town  except  Berwick  and  Carlisle  ;"  a  course  of  legislation 
which,  had  it  been  efficient  for  England,  would  have  left  i3enrick 
and  Carlisle  distinguished  by  the  oppression  of  common  evils 
intended  to  be  remedied.  It  was  the  subject  of  public  complain^ 
at  Glasgow  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  that  independence  and 
soparution  in  the  form  of  general  legislation  separated  the  people 
from  their  share  of  the  greatest  amount  of  legislative  attention, 
or  excluded  them  from  common  interest  and  from  the  common  ad- 
vantages of  protective  measures.  It  was,  for  example,  the  subject 
of  particular  complaint,  that  whilst  the  labouring  populatioa  of 
England  and  Ireland  had  received  the  advantages  of  public  leins- 
laiive  provision  for  a  general  vaccination,  the  labouring  classes  in 
Scotland  were  still  left  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox. 
It  was  also  complained  by  Dr.  Cowan  and  other  members  of  the 
medical  profession,  that  Scotland  had  not  been  included  in  the 
provisions  for  the  registration  of  the  causes  of  death  which  they 
considered  might,  with  improvements,  be  made  highly  conducive 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  science  and  the  means  of  protect- 
ing the  public  health. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  Chadwick. 
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— En'tJvnce  of  Mil.  Jons  Ro»,  Ck't'l  Enqinccr^  on  the  Practical  Jni' 
provrmmt  i n  Sf^trrngf  and  Drainage  tried  in  the  Ifolborn  and  FinS' 
bury  Divisions  of  the  Metropolis. 

You  arc  the  surveyor  to  the  Halborn  andFinsbtiry  Comtnis^fion  of  Sewers? 

-Yes,  I  am. 

By  profession  you  are  an  engineer? — Yea;  I  have  been  engaged  as  irn  en- 
Incer  in  tliu  furm&tion  of  canals  and  railivays»and  in  the  dra.nage  incident  1o 
such  works. 

How  loHfr  have  you  acted  as  surveyor  to  thiji  branch  of  sewerage  in  the 
roetro]>oUs? — Nearly  four  years. 

Have  ynu  observed  the  general  state  of  the  sewerage  of  the  metropolis? — 
X  have  only  seen  soffic  of  the  sewers  of  other  divisions,  but  I  ani  generally 
acquainted  with  the  principle  of  tht^ir  conHtruclion. 

Is  ii  Keoerftlly  the  s«*me  as  that  in  wliicli  you  found  the  sewers  in  the  Hol- 
boni  and  Fin'il)iiry  divisions  ?— Yes,  exueiit  that  the  forms  dilfer  in  a  duija*e  ; 
•omc  are  flat-bottomed  sewers,  others  segment-bottomed.  For  a  long  time 
the  Hon>orn  and  Fmsbury  divisions  have  used  bottomaof  a  semicircular  form. 

The  effect  of  a  fljil-bottomcii  sewer,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  when  the  water  is 
shallow  anil  the  flow  slow,  is  to  leave  a  larger  quantity  of  deposit  ? — Yes;  it 
flows  souietifiies  in  a  channel,  leaving  a  depusil  on  each  »iile  ;  sometimes  the 
water  flows  on  one  side,  leaving  a  deposit  on  the  other;  but  in  all  cases  ttie 
flat-bottomed  sewers  occasion  a  larger  amount  oT  deposit  willi  the  samu  flow 
of  water:  it  is  more  ttian  one-half  diirerence  of  the  deposit  which  is  kfl. 

■\Vhal  proportion  of  the  se-ieraj^c  of  the  raelropolis  do  you  l>elievc  to  be  flat- 
lx>t»omcd  ? — I  have  notexamined  Ihc  other  divisions,  but  I  believe  ttie  Kiealer 
proportion  of  Itie  sewerage  to  b-:  flat  liuttomed.  In  the  City  they  have  built 
some  of  their  sewers  in  a  form  nearly  similar  to  those  adopted  in  the  Plultiorn 
and  Fmsbury  divisions;  that  is,  approaching  to  semicircular.  In  thu  Wc«t- 
ininster  ilivision  the  inveit  is  a  scimcnt  of  a  circle,  wlmse  chord  being  three 
feftt  the  Verged  sine  is  six  inches.  Most  new  severs  are  roaUing  an  approach 
to  the  better  form  by  having  segments. 

Is  it  not  Ibe  fact  that  in  pi-dporiion  as  the  bottom  approaches  a  plane  it 
approaches  to  the  inconvenience  uf  the  flal-bottonied  sewevs,  and  v^eakens 
the  force  of  the  current? — Yes.  m  a  degree,  it  does. 

Are  there  any  practical  inconveuiencen.  or  is  there  any  material  increase  of 
expense  in  building  semicircular  boll onis?— None;  and  if  the  sides  ore  curved 
aluo  it  forms  the  stronger  sewer  for  the  same  expense. 

How  are  the  siJes  of  the  sewers  generally  built?' — As  far  as  I  am  informed, 
they  are  built  with  upright  walls.  I  know  none  but  the  new  sewers  in  the 
Hoi  born  and  Finsbury  divisions  that  are  built  w.th  curved  sides,  though  I 
liave  no  doubt  that  if  any  new  scwi*rs  are  bu.lt  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  W.4lker.  who  in  president  of  the  Engineers*  Society,  he  would  budd 
them  with  curved  sides. 

What  are  the  disadvantages  of  the  flat-sided  sewers  ? — ^They  are  tv<iV  c.-«\kk 
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l;i!cJ  to  afford  the  prealcst  strength.  In  clayey  or  slippery  croani.  where 
thtr.c  :s  :i  \  ;t'»%-.!;e  i  ii  ihe  bhlus,  Ihey  are  more  t^sily  forctd  in.  1  have  myself 
sevn  instances  whiTe  expensive  stwers  have  been  lorceiX  in  at  the  sides.  Tne 
ciirvvd  side  j::ves  the  strength  of  an  «rch  in  resisting  svich  pressure. 

1<  there  any  addition  of  expense  inthe  construction  of  such  forms  ofse«en 
as  you  ih-^cribe  ? — Le-s  evi^inse;  there  is  less  brick-work  required.  As  cwa- 
pared  with  S'-me  iiprin'M  sewers  with  footines,  the  difference  will  betwoslnl- 
linirs  in  first  size  sewers,  and  four  shilUngs  per  foot  lineal  in  sewers  of  '^ 
second  Kize»  in  faw^ur  o:'  the  curved  sewers. 

In  respect  to  the  levels,  how  have  you  fonnd  the  sewers  ?^They  appear  to 
have  bien  entirely  constructed  with  i-cference  to  the  locality,  lo  drain  to  the 
uciresl  oui.el,  and  not  on  an  extended  view  for  the  whole  district,  or  with  wij 
view  lo  sewer.iiie  on  a  lai-:;e  scale.  In  th.*  Holborn  and  Fmsbury  divisfcuu 
the  C  urn  mission  ers  now  adopt  a  series  of  levels  suited  from  the  loweit  outlrf* 
to  the  siirroundinsf  di<»tricts. 

Have  you  heard  of  any  alterations  made  in  the  surrounding  districts  on  the 
same  principle? — I  have  heard  of  none  as  adopted  generally-  The  City  haw 
lowered  several  of  their  outlets;  and  Mr.  Donaldson,  on  the  AVestminster, 
has  had  the  subject  under  consideration  foreome  time. 

What  are  the  chief  effects  of  the  piecemeal  town  drainage  without  refereace 
to  extended  levels? — Chiefly  that  when  new  lines  of  houses  are  built  ioi 
reijuire  new  sewers,  either  the  old  sewers  must  be  taken  up  and  re-constnictd 
at  a  great  exjwnse,  lo  adjust  them  to  a  new  and  effective  sewerage,  nr  (he  off 
sewers,  if  they  are  adjusted  to  the  old  ones,  are  deficient  in  fall,  and  they  h«w 
greater  deposits. 

Does  the  existing  form  or  system  of  sewerage  answer  fully  and  at  the  let4 
exj)ense  the  chief  objects  of  sewerage  in  house  and  street  cleansinfr.  »nd  the 
removal  of  noxious  substances? — No,  it  does  not,  except  where  the  ou!leti 
have  t>een  lowered,  and  the  sewers  continued  at  a  proper  level ;  great  accurao- 
lations  of  deposit  are  occasioned  in  the  sewers,  and  from  their  containinir  thi 
refuse  thai  was  at  one  time  deposited  in  the  cesspools,  the  deposit  is  more 
noxiiius  than  lormcily ;  the  teas  is  more  considerable,  it  escapes  more  exten- 
sively into  streets  and  into  the  houses,  where  the  drains  are  not  well  trappei 
My  opinion  is  that  the  general  he-iith  of  the  men  who  work  and  have  be« 
accustomed  to  the  sewers,  has  become  still  worse;  they  are  more  pale  twl 
thin,  and  lower  in  general  health  than  formerly.  The  eiffect  of  the  noxioto 
gases  upon  men  working  in  these  places  is  to  lower  the  general  health.  Since 
I  have  had  the  superintendence  of  the  sewers,  the  men  have  encountered  about 
half  a  dozen  accidents  by  explosions  of  gas. 

But  is  the  health  of  these  men  who  work  in  the  sewers  to  be  taken  as  a  cri- 
terion of  the  heaiih  of  persons  who  are  not  accustomed  to  such  places?— i 
have  had  no  means  of  forming  a  comparison,  though  I  am  of  opinion  thU 
gases  which  they  encounter  without  any  immediate  injury  would  be  xtry  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  susceptible  persons,  or  of  any  persons  not  habitu«!ei 
to  it. 

The  first  prejudicial  effect  of  the  defective  system,  then,  is  to  occasion  ihew 
noxious  accumulations ;  how  are  ihey  removed? — Formerly,  in  the  Holbon 
and  Finsbury  sewers,  and  at  present,  I  believe,  in  all  other  sewers,  the  strceh 
were  opened  at  a  jireat  expense  and  obstruction  (they  are  so  now,  I  believft 
elsewhere) ;  men  descend,  scoop  up  the  deposit  into  pails,  which  art  raised  If 
a  windlass  to  the  surface,  and  laid  there  until  the  carts  come  ;  it  is  lud  there 
until  it  is  carted  away,  sometimes  for  several  hours,  to  the  public  annoyiocf 
and  prejudice.  The  contract  price  for  removal  from  the  old  sewers  wiUioa- 
man-holes  was  lU.  per  cubic  yard  of  slop  removed;  where  they  have  mw* 
holes  it  was  Gs.  lOi/.  per  cubic  yard.  This  practice  also  involves  injury  *» 
•Kpense  as  respects  the  pavement;  a  street  may  be  well  paved  when  it  ii 
teoken  up  for  the  cleansing  of  the  sewers,  but  the  portions  of  pavement!  s^ 
dirtorbed  are  never  so  well  put  down  again ;  neither  cui  accidents  be  tftfe^ 
tn%  guarded  B^nat. 
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By  what  means  may  these  effecU  be  obviated  ? — In  the  Holborn  and  Fins- 
Jury  divisii>na  I  stitrijested  a  plan  of  flushing  »he  sewers,  and  of  cRiryinj^  oflf 
U  the  rc'fusftby  water.  ThU  plan  ha«  been  adopted,  and  it  is  now  in  opera- 
fion.  The  breakinj:  up  of  the  streets  is  avoided  by  the  formation  of  *ide 
rnlrances  ;  cast-iron  flushinij  gates  are  fixed  in  the  sewers;  the  ordinary  flow 
if  water  in  the  sewers  accumulate?!  at  these  gates ;  the  gates  are  opened,  and 
the  force  of  the  water  is  sufficient  to  sweep  off  the  deposit;  and  the  system 
nay  be  further  extended. 

What  is  the  comparative  difference  in  the  expense  of  construction? — The 
iDst  of  side  entrances  and  flood-yHTes.as  compared  with  the  cost  of  man-holei«. 

from  6rf.  to  I*,  less  per  foot  lineal  of  the  lenglh  of  new  newers. 

What  other  expense  is  attendant  on  this  improved  practice? — The  main 

pensi!  IS  the  itttcndance  of  ti  man  to  shut  and  open  the  flood-gates. 

The  slmctural  expense  being  lower,  is  the  ultimate  expense  of  cleansing 

weralso? — Yes;  the  evpense  of  cleanaini,'  Ihe  sewers  is  about  50  per  cent, 
than  the  prevalent  mode.  Our  expense  of  cleansing  the  sewers  was  about 
fiOO/-  per  annum;  wh  save  600/.  of  th^t,  and  expect  to  save  more;  but  to 
bis  must  be  added  the  saving  to  the  pubhc  of  the  cleansing  of  the  private 
mins,  lormerly  choked  by  Ihe  accumulations  in  the  sewers.  ThU  saving,  on 
moderHte  calculation,  is  found  to  be  upwards  of  300^  per  annum.  There  is 
Uo  the  diminution  of  the  esrB{>es  of  gas  from  the  old  and  continued  accumu- 
lions. 

During  what  intervals  are  deposits  allowed  to  remain  on  the  old  mode? — 
he  average  is  in  one  set  of  sewers  about  five  years,  and  in  another  about  tea 

During  which  time  the  public  are  subjected  to  alt  the  escapes  of  gas  from 

B decomposing  accumulation? — Exactly  ^o.     It  could  not. however,  gnon  so 

D^  but  lor  heavy  falls  of  rainor  snow,  which  occasion  partial  clearances. 

What  is  the  efl'ect  o(  the^e  accumulations  upon  the  private  drainage? — 

t  the  drains  to  the  pnvale  bouses  are  stopped:  the  first  intunalion  of  Ihe 

ll  state  of  the  main  sewer  arises  from  complaints  of  individuals  whose  drains 

i   affected;  the  accumulations  in  the  private  drains  also  occasion  an  ex- 

nsc  to  the  iiviividuals  and  much  annoyance.     By  ftu.shing  the  sewers  this 

Kpensemi^ht  bi-,  and  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsbnry  division  it  is,  avoided. 

Might  not  the  price  of  sewers  \te  redueeil  even  below  those  you  have  now  in 

U  the  egg-shaped  sewers  ? — With  Ihe  radiated  bricks,  I  think  th»t  the  sauio 

>aGity  of  sewerage  may  be  secured  with  less  thickness  of  brick-work.  1  have 

iren  in  an  estimate  of  ^ecolId-cla«s  sewers  at  Ui«.  6d-  per  foot  lineal;  which 

7«  fid.  per  foot  less  tlii»n  the  common  flut-bottoroed  sewer  with  footing. 

In  thvse  main  drains  a  man  may  go  up  to  examine  them.     Admitting  them 

I  be  neceKsnry   for  the  large  towns,  might  not  a  smaller  and  less  expensive 

nunuge  suflic  lor  smalt  towns  and  villa^'es? — There  are  situations  in  courts. 

ll*V9.  and  small   streets,  where  a  less  expensive  form  of  drainage  would 

liice.     In  fact  IS-inch  drains  lor  short  lennths,  costing,  if  made  of  radiated 

ricks.  *l4r.  fid.  per  foot,  would  suffice;  they  would  act  well  m  proportion  to 

te  guodness  of  Ihe  falls. 

Have  you  found  the  system  of  cleansing  the  large  drains  by  flushing  with 
toper  supplies  of  water  equally  applicable  to  small  drams?— Yes.  equally 
pplicable.  A  gentleman  has  tried  il  on  a  private  dram  of  l8-inch  capacity, 
nd  I2«0  feet  lenghth,  and  it  answers  equally  well.  It  is  cleansed  by  Ihe 
lUectiun  of  refuf^e  water  from  30  or  40  houses. 

Might  not  the  drains  from  private  houses  be  also  cleansed  in  the  same 
ICkIo?— Yes.  they  might  have  a  small  and  cheap  apparatus  for  carrying  away 
il  ordinary  refuse.  If  in  the  sraHll  drain  a  brick  lell  in,  it  could  not  be  re- 
K>ved  l»y  the  force  of  the  small  quaniity  of  water  which  could  be  obtained  in 
Iftch  asttuation.  In  our  large  sewers  the  heads  of  water  arc  in  some  caseu 
ong  enough  to  sweep  away  loose  bricks. 

Would  il  not  be  of  advantage  to  the  occupier,  if  the  private  drains  were 
dvr  tlie  same  general  supermtendence  ?— I  conceive  it  would  u\  yeaxa^^ 
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ment.  They  are  frequently  put  to  preat  expense  by  geti'ms;  persons  to  tttend 
to  tliem  who  reaUy  do  not  understand  them.  They  are  often  now  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  the  contractor's  men.  Private  property  U  oOen  drained 
throiiji^h  other  private  properly,  and  when  the  drains  are  choked,  if  the  parties 
are  not  on  ^ud  terms  they  will  not  allow  each  other  facilities  for  cleansin|:. 
Under  the  Finsbury  local  Act  there  is  a  power  to  enforce  the  cleanniu;  of 
private  drains,  and  by  way  of  appeal  that  j)ower  is  sometimes  resorted  lobf 
private  individuals. 

May  we  not  presume  that  the  same  principles  of  hydraulics,  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  flow  over  a  semi-circular  bottom,  are  as  ap|)licable  to  soiiD 
drains' as  to  larfre  ones? — More  so  from  the  flow  of  waler  bein}(  smaller;  tlN 
^re^tiT  necessity  for  keeping  it  in  a  body  to  enable  it  to  carry  awaytbe 
common  deposit. 

Then  there  is  a  proportionate  loss  in  having  the  private  drainage  made  wilh 
flat-bottomed  bricks  or  boards  ? — Yes,  there  is  proportionate  loss  from  tht 
extra  cost  of  cleansing.  Semi-circular  drains  of  tiles  would  be  better,  and 
cheaper  than  brick,  for  private  liouses. 

Are  there  any  other  defects  you  have,  as  an  engineer,  noticed  in  the  preva- 
lent mode  of  constructing  the  sewers? — Yes,  the  prevalent  practice  is  to  join 
xewers  at  angles,  frettucntly  at  ri^ht  angles ;  this  occasions  eddies  and  depaiil» 
of  Rediment  that  would  otherwise  pass  off  with  the  water;  it  injures  (tM 
capacity  of  the  main  sewers  by  obstructing  the  current  of  water  a]on^  them: 
I  adcpriained  by  experiment  that  the  time  occupied  in  the  passaee  of  an  equil 
quantity  of  water,  along  similar  lengths  of  sewer  with  equil  falls,  was — 

Seecmili. 

Along  a  straight  line    .         •         .       90 
With  a  true  curve        •         .         .100 
With  a  turn  at  right  angles  .         •     140 
The  Commissioners  of  the  Hollx>rn  and  Finsbury  divisions  agreed  to  reqniri 
that  the  curves  in  sewers,  passing  from  one  street  to  another'  shall  be  fonwd 
wilh  a  radius  ofnot  less  than  20  feet;  it  is  also  required  that  the  inclination  or 
I'hU  shall  be  increased  at  the  junction,  in  order  to  preserve  an  equal  captcilt 
for  the  passage  of  water,  and  of  eftecl  in  sweeping  away  the  deposit. 

When  by  heavy  falls  of  snow  orotherwise  the  refuse  of  the  streets  is  carried 
into  such  sewers,  is  there  any  difficulty  in  sweeping  it  away  ?— None  whatso- 
ever. 

How  arc  the  gully-holes  or  entrances  to  the  drains  affected  by  such  de 
posits  ? — Under  ttie  prevalent  system  the  gullies  and  shoots  are  formed  so  as 
to  retain  deposit,  on  the  principle  tlmt  it  is  cheaper  to  cet  the  deposit  out  of 
those  than  out  of  the  sewers.  The  Commissioners  in  Holborn  and  Finsbarr, 
having  adopted  the  flushing  principle,  have  also  ndopted  a  new  deseriptinn  of 
gully  and  shoot,  which  I  proposed  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  convevin;:  the 
whole  of  the  deposit  into  the  sewers  ;  it  is  then  washed  away  by  the  (lushinjt. 

In  what  number  of  years  would  the  saving  in  cleansing  sewers  by  flusliinjf 
repay  the  expense  of  applying  the  apparatus  to  the  existing  sewers  inthuH&f 
born  and  Finsbury  divisions? — In  seven  years. 

What  would  be  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  chimneys  to  remoTe  the 
foul  air  from  sewers? — The  expense  would  depend  u|>on  the  sort  and  fonnol 
chimney  that  might  be  used.  A  &ug:;estion  of  Mr.  Stiible,  one  of  the  cUid 
clerks  of  the  Holborn  and  Finsbury  commission,  appears  to  meet  the  casest 
the  least  expense.  He  suggests  that  the  pipes  used  to  carry  off  tlie  rain-water 
from  the  roofs  of  houses  should  be  connected  wilh  the  crown  of  the  sriwn; 
thus  forming  a  chimney  for  carrying  oft"  the  effluvia  from  the  sewers,  and  al* 
a  conveyance  for  the  rain-water  into  the  sewers.  The  co«t  of  connecting  ooc 
such  pipe  with  a  sewer  woiUd,  on  an  average,  be  alx)ut  3A  16*.  2</. 

Have  you   any  doubt    of   the  practicability  of  carrying  all  the  surface 

cleansing  of  the  streets  into  the  sewers,  and  removing  it  by  conveyance  ii 

water,  as  was  proposed  at  I^is,  instead  of  by  hand  labour  and  cartage?— 

>rtiun  no  doubt  whatever  tliat  it  might  be  done,  where  there  i 
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ret  and  proper  gully-holes  and  Bhools ;  with  a  good  supply  of  water  these 
wovild  cany  away  rapidly  all  the  surface  refuse  ;  Ihc  experience  of  the  aewer- 
age  in  the  Holburn  and  Finsbury  divi^iions  prove  it. 

How  do€«  it  prove  it  ? — At  every  opportunity  the  street-sweepers  sweep  all 
thev  can  into  tlie  gully-holes,  and  it  is  swept  away  without  inconvenience. 

One  practical  witness  stales  that  the  expense  of  the  caitajje  alone  of  the 
refuse  from  a  Macadamised  Atreet  of  hiiU  a  mile,  in  the  winter  time  in  the 
metropolis,  is  5/.  weekly.  What  would  be  the  comparative  expense  of  carry- 
ing it  away  by  the  sewers  ?  — It  would  save  the  whole  expense  of  the  cartage  ; 
it  would  be  lees  than  llie  present  expense  of  sweepins^  and  Blhng  into  the 
carts,  and  if  there  were  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  on  the  surface,  the  work 
mieht  be  conducted  with  great  rapidity. 

You  are  Kware  that  one  inconvenience  of  the  existing;  mode  of  street 
cle»*nsint:.  independently  of  the  ifreat  expense,  is  the  length  of  lime  durmij 
whirh  lliu  wet  refuse  remains  to  the  public  annoyance  on  the  surface,  until 
removed  by  the  slow  process  of  swcepinjc  Rud  caitagc? — Yes;  and  the  men 
would  appear  to  delay  far  the  purpose  of  the  dirt  being  rtraoved,  by  bein^ 
washed  by  rain  into  the  sewers* 

Do  you  conceive  that  all  the  business  of  street  cleansing  ami  house  drainini; 
might  be  consolidated  advantageously  to  tlie  public? — Yes,  clearly  so,  and 
with  (treat  economy. 

Have  you,  as  an  ('upineer,  had  experience  in  road  construction? — Yes,  I 
hftve.  havinjr  taken  the  levels  and  surveys  preparatory  to  an  Act  of  Parliament 
being  obtKuied  for  lowering  the  Lon^r  Compton  HilU  in  Wiirwick>>hire;  I 
ftDiTw^rds  constructed  tlie  new  line  of  road  on  Mr.  Tellbrds  principle- 
Considering^  the  drainage  of  a  new  district :  the  undei-dniiuaKe  of  the  roads 
and  houses  »nd  the  surface  cleansing,  would  not  the  public  ^ain  by  putting 
the  drainne^t-,  the  road-con^tructton,  repair  and  mHintenance  of  the  roads, 
nndt-r  the  same  management  ?  —Yes, the  public  would  j;et  it  done  much  belter 
by  "iiti  surveyor  an. I  one  Boaid  than  by  two.  In  theod  districts,  besides  the 
riouMeexpense  of  olficers,  inconveniences  an?ie  from  the  wantof  unity  between 
the  contractors  for  the  paving  and  the  contractors  for  the  drAina^fe  ;  there  is 
always  confiirtinif  interents  between  the  two,  and  the  work  is  not  in  many 
ca«cs  done  with  the  economy  and  cxpediiion  which  would  be  practicable. 

If  the  puldic,  who  m;iy  be  ignorant  of  the  science  of  sewerape  and  of  what 
it  may  accomjdish.  make  no  complaints,  and  do  not  agitate  for  the  adoption  of 
any  improved  system,  in  how  lonj;  a  time  do  you  think  the  improvements  de- 
nion'ttnited  in  the  Holborn  and  Finsl)ury  divisions  would  reach  the  other  end 
of  the  mvtrojiolis  by  the  force  of  imitation  and  voluntaiy  adopt  urn  ? — From 
the  ftpathy  sliown  and  prejudice  afi^ainsl  anything  new,  liowever  valuable  it 
may  be  as  an  improvement,  and  the  rarious  interests  aHected,  such  as  the 
contractors  for  cleansing,  1  do  not  expect  thai  they  would  become  general  in 
the  metropoliB  during  my  lifetime.  The  putdiu  are  passive,  and  the  udver&c 
interests  are  active. 

You  know  the  description  of  persons  engaged  as  surveyors  of  various 
descriptioni.  in  the  rural  dislricls  and  in  the  smaller  towns? — Yes,  T  do. 

Unless  care  be  taken,  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  any  new  expenditure  will 
be  made  on  imperfect  and  unwholesome  drains  with  flat  bottoms  and  on  false 
principles  at  a  disproportionate  oxpense?— Undoubtedly,  except  they  have  to 
act  on  rule,  it  will  certainly  be  so  throughout  the  country.  The  drainage  that 
I  have  seen  in  the  eounliy  districts  is  worse  than  in  the  metropolis. 

Have  you  fotind  the  sewerage  produce  any  effect  in  the  drainase  of  the 

rroundinc:  land? — Yes,  we  have  fountl  it  lower  the  water  in  the  wells,  often 
t  i:r«al  distances.  For  instant?,  in  forminj;  a  sewer  in  the  City  Kuad  wo 
found  that  it  lowered  by  four  feet  a  well  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distance. 
The  only  remedy  we  could  advise  to  the  parties  was  to  lower  the  well :  they 
did  so.  \Vc  alterwards  had  occasion  to  lower  the  same  sewer  three  feet,  when 
thuwcU  was  lowered  a^ain  in  proportion;  so  that  the  construction  of  the 
■ewer,  in  this  instniice,  drained  an  area  of  40  or  50  acres  on.  VVv^X.  ■i\<l<;,^TA 

erhaps  further.    The  water  is  sometimes  in  such  t^uau\\V\t^  %2i^  %o  %\x<iw^\sv 
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the  land  iprings  as  to  require  openings  to  be  left  in  the  side  of  the  Mwvr  for  its 
passage. 

Are  there  any  fees  taken  in  IheHolborn  and  Finsbuiy  divinons?— None. 

Du  you  think  the  system  uf  the  payment  of  officers  by  fees  objcctiontble?— 
Yes.  highly  so. 

Have  you  met  with  instances  where  the  drains  have  not  acted,  owing  tofte 
inadequacy  of  the  supplies  of  water  ?— I  have  not  had  my  attention  called  pt- 
ticularly  to  any  private  drain,  so  as  to  notice  whether  it  did  not  act  owing  to 
an  inadequate  supply  of  water,  but  taking  the  question  on  the  Inroad  pnnd|de 
of  the  effect  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  drains  nr  sewers  as  benefidal  is 
keeping  them  free  from  deposit,  I  beg  to  stale  that  I  have  noticed  theeftd 
on  sewers  of  the  same  form  and  having  the  same  fall  or  inclination,  and  I  kire 
found  that  where  there  has  l>een  an  adequate  supply  of  water  no  deposit  hai 
remained  in  them,  whereas  wliere  the  supply  of  water  was  inadequate,  depoct 
has  accumulated  so  mucli  as  to  render  cleansing  necessary  in  a  few  yean:  ti» 
effect  must  he  the  same  in  private  drains.'* 

[Figure  I  is  a  representation  of  the  form  of  the  common  sewers  built  io  the 
Westminster  division.  It  is  a  transverse  section,  representing,  on  a  scale 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  a  sewer  of  the  larger  sort,  the  greatest  height 
being  five  feet  six  inches  and  the  width  three  feet.  The  smaller  sewers  aie 
made  of  the  same  form,  but  only  five  feet  high  and  two  feet  six  inches  wida 
It  chiefly  differs  from  the  more  common  form  of  sewers  in  not  having  a  pe^ 
fectly  flat  Irattom. 


The  following  figures,  1,  2,  arc  representations  of  the  sewers  in  the  Holbon 
and  Finstmry  division  of  the  metropolis,  on  the  same  scale  as  the  above.  Tbe 
part  in  wliich  the  joints  are  marked  in  the  cut  is.  according  to  the  dirediwu. 
to  be  worked  in  blocks  with  cement. 


Fiff.l. 


Fig.  2. 
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The  sides  of  these  sewers  form  the  curves  of  large  radii  struck  from  the 
centres  on  the  lines  aa^  the  radius  fnr  the  larger  siie  being  at>ouL  13  feet, 
ami  that  for  the  smaller  size  in  proportion. 

The  spaciouitness  of  the  sewerage  in  the  Westminster  division  of  the 
metropolis  has  been  an  object  of  pride  ;  and  it  is  stated  tluit  the  commissioners 
have  walked  in  procession  down  one  main  sewer  prepiired  for  the  purpose. 
It  was  the  glory  of  Rome  that  some  oritscloacje  were  so  lar^e  that  boat*  and 
chfiriotR  mi^ht  pass  through  them.  All  ihis.  howeter,  Rp|»eftn  to  have  been 
mistaken  in  principle,  end  m  ignorance  of  the  mischiefs  of  the  generation  of 
fnises  nnd  of  the  principles  of  hydraulics,  and  their  application  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objects  in  question.  Mr.  Smith,  of  DeaiisLoni  who  hiu  introthiced 
the  greatest  improvements  m  land  drainH^e.  advances  the  general  principle, 
thnt  the  siz(?  of  sewers  should  be  so  adjustbd  as  to  have  them  always  as  fuil  as 
possible,  with  a  (jiiick  flow  ;  and  he  contends  that  the  drainagfe  of  a  city  might 
And  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  f;ive  rise  to  as  little  occasion  for  men  to  go 
through  (he  main  drains  as  there  is  for  men  to  po  throuiih  the  main  pipes  for 
conveying  supplies  of  water.  He  would  make  the  drams  narrow.  **  Their 
transverse  section  stiould  exhibit  an  ovaI  or  egg-shape,  having  the  vertical 
diameter  at  le»st  double  the  length  of  the  horizontal.  The  bricks  used  should 
be  made  on  purpose,  with  radiatmg  sides."  "  Care  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  building  water-tight  and  air-tight,  and  to  prevent  the  foul  water  and 
effluvia  passing  into  the  contiguous  soil.  Where  land  drainage  is  to  be 
received,  special  openings  can  be  made  at  intervals  to  receive  it.  All  private 
drainage  should  pass  into  the  sewers  under  ground  by  well-secured  channels 
or  pipes.  Strong  clay  pipes,  of  an  oval  section,  hnrd  burned,  and  with  a  good 
arrangement  for  secure  jointing,  might  be  cheaply  procured  for  the  purpose.*' 
It  may  be  said  that  there  is  scarcely  any  drainage,  even  in  the  opulent  diBtricts, 
that  at  present  meets  these  conditiuns.    £.  C] 
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"3,— KnWeitce  f>f  Mh.  John  Dahke,  Coniractor  for  Cieansiitg^  as  to  the 
Obstacles  to  Cfeavsintu  and  the  Conversion  of  the  Refuse  of  the  Metro' 
potts  to  Productive  use. 

What  are  the  practical  difBcidties  you  find  in  the  wayof  the  cheap  cleansing 
of  Ihestret'tsandhousesof  the  metropolis?— The  great  difficulty  of  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  metropolis  arises  from  the  want  of  proper  rectptacles  for  the  61th. 
There  is  no  filth  in  themetropohs  that  now,  as  a  general  rule,  will  pay  the 
expense  of  collection  and  removal  by  cart,  except  the  aviies  from  the  houses 
and  ihe  map  lees  from  the  !»o<ii>-bnilers  ;  and  some  of  the  night-soil  from  the 
ca»t  end  of  the  town,  where  there  happen  to  be  in  the  immediate  vicmity  some 
market-gartlens,  where  it  can  be  used  at  once,  without  distant  or  expensive 
cartfL^e.  The  charge  for  removing  night-soil  from  the  poorest  tenements  may 
be  about  W.  per  tenement.  One  house  with  another,  the  expense  may  be  said 
to  be  in  London  about  His,  per  year,  as  the  cesspools  may  be  emptied  once  in 
two  years.  One  hou«e  with  another  they  will  not  produce  more  than  a  load  of 
refuse  from  the  cesspools,  which,  not  being  compoed.  thire  is  great  absorption 
of  the  liquid  refuse.  I  have  given  away  thousands  of  loads  of  niphl-soil ;  as 
we  have  no  means  of  disposing  of  it,  we  know  not  what  to  do  with  it. 

What  is  the  distance  Irom  the  metropolis  at  which  refuse  is  used?— The 
expense  of  cartage  of  course  increases  with  the  distance.  The  average  exivnl 
of  use  of  it  as  deposit  does  not  exceed  thne  miles  from  Ihe  IVst-office 
diatriol  in  the  city  of  London.  Some  night-soil  has  been  dried,  packed  up  in 
the  reuirned  suyar  hogsheads,  and  sent  to  the  West  Indies  for  use  as  manure. 

Is  it  not  conveyed  away  from  London  by  canal  ? — We  do  not  at  present, 
but  it  might  be.  There  is  a  penalty  in  the  local  Act  of  bl.,  for  depositing  it 
on  the  wharf. 

Cannot  you  convey  such  manure  by  railway  ?— No,  there  is  no  mode  of  con- 
veyance provided.    The  charge,  i  believe,  is  a  halfpenny  per  mile,  but  that  is 
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for  ihe  u*e  of  tbe  ra:*«  oniy  :  and  the  company  do  not  favour  the  transit  of 
manure,  and  Ihe  farmer  orcon'r^ctor  who  voull  convey  it  must  provide  en- 
f;ine«  for  Limseli,  uh'xti  7.:;a:n  would  not  pay.  Ni«:ht  soil  has  not;elt>eea 
used  systemaTically,  anJ  there  are  no  plices  provided  for  its  reception. 

Miie'ht  not  tile  refuse  be  disposed  of  to  belter  advantage  than  it  noww!— 
The  refuse  of  ai^reat  portion  of  the  metropolis mii^ht  tiedisposrdof  toimmente 
advantage,  but  it  must  be  l>y  operations  on  a  scale  beyond  the  power  of  prinle 
capitalists.  The  sweepings  of  the  paved  streets  is  good  as  manure:  on  grass- 
land it  is  nearly  equal  to  horse-dung ;  but  it  contains  so  much  seed  that  it  scareelf 
does  on  ploughed  land  for  immediate  use.  It  produces  great  quantities  df 
herbage:  every  year,  however.it  improves,  because  the  weed  is  lost  from  it 
and  the  manure  is  left.  When  the  streets  are  dr)',  and  it  will  pay  for  transit, 
we  sirll  a  few  bads.  The  sweepins;s  from  the  Macadamized  roads  consist  so 
much  nf  granite  that  it  is  of  very  little  use  indeed  ;  and' in  general  the  street- 
sweepings  are  mixed  up  with  other  manure  for  sale. 


3. — Evidence  of  Mr.  Jouh  Treble,  Ccnlractor  for  Cleansing,  as  to  ihe  Oh^ 
ttacles  to  Cteansin/j,  and  ihe  Conctrsion  of  the  Refuse  of  the  Metropolis 
to  Productive  Uses. 

You  ha%'e  l>een  engaged  in  the  cleansing  of  the  metropolis,  have  vou  not  ? 
— Vcs;  I  have  been  engaged,  and  my  father  before  me,  in  the  general  cartajce 
of  materials,  and  also  m  extensive  business  as  a  nightman,  but  1  have  noir 
retired  from  business. 

What  is  the  usual  expense  of  emptying  cesspools? — The  full  price  to 
res]iectable  private  houses  is  \5s.  per  load,  but  the  contract  price  is  about  10<. 
per  load.  The  period  of  emptying  is  dependent  on  whether  there  is  any 
drainage  from  the  cesspool,  or  whether  there  are  any  land-springs.  Some 
would  require  to  be  emptied  twice  or  three  times  a-y«ar,  whilst  others  would 
go  two  or  three  years  without  being  filled.  About  1/.  per  annum  per  tene- 
ment would  ]}erhaps  be  the  expense  one  with  another. 

W'here  the  cesspools  are  relieved,  is  not  the  ground  about  saturated? — Yes, 
it  ii;  iti  diirging  the  foundations  of  old  houses  for  new  buildings,  the  earth  is 
found  to  be  saturated.  We  have  frequently  to  empty  one  person's  place 
because  it  is  found  that  the  soil  has  penetrated  through  to  the  neighbouis 
houses. 

Docs  not  this  moisture  affect  the  condition  of  the  house  ? — Yes,  and  it 
would  be  good  economy  for  the  sake  of  the  house,  and  keeping  a  dry  found«- 
tion,  to  have  water-closets  and  good  drainage  from  the  house  to  the  sewcrs- 

Hy  havin£^  the  water- closets,  the  expense  of  the  removal  of  the  soil,  annu- 
ally or  otherwise,  would  be  saved? — Yes;  and  the  expense  of  the  dearest 
water-closets  bears  no  proportion  to  Ihe  annua!  expense  of  cleansing,  thouyh 
water-closets  I  think  might  he  constnicted  at  a  less  expense,  on  a  more  simple 
plan,  than  they  now  are.  They  might  be  constructed  on  a  principle  to  receive 
the  rain-water  and  all  the  liquid  refuse  from  the  houses,  which  woidd  increase 
the  cleansing. 

To  effect  cleansing  on  this  principle,  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  to  have 
the  water  laid  on  in  the  house? — Of  course  it  will.  It  would  greatly  assist  the 
cleansing,  if  the  water-companies  were  required  to  draw  their  plugs  once  at 
lea>t  in  the  fortnight.  It  would  cleanse  their  own  pipes,  and  assist  in  the 
cleunsing  of  the  sewers.  The  company  would  say  that  that  would  be  a  great 
waste  of  water,  but  a  sufHcient  body  of  water  might  be  obtained  for  the  pu^ 
pose  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Does  not  the  soil  biar  any  value  as  a  manure  ? — In  general  it  bears  no 

» to  the  nightman  as  a  manure.     One  hinderance  to  any  removal  to  s 

lA  is,  that,  by  the  police  regulations,  cesspools  can  only  be  emptied  in  the 

within  certain  hours.    This  prevents  cartage  to  any  ^re^X  distance,  and 

!•  ii  vary  dear.    Somenightmen  have  paid  6d.  per  load  for  the  liberty  of 
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dep<^fi)ting  it.  The  object  of  the  nightmen  in  to  get  rid  of  ttie  soil  early, 
»nd  return  with  the  cart  to  compieie  the  emplyini;  m  one  niijlit.  Formerly, 
liefore  the  new  police  were  so  much  nbovit,  the  men  wuuM  empty  the  cart 
in  Jtny  hye  street  or  plnce  where  lliey  could;  they  would,  when  it  was  in 
a  liquid  state,  empty  it  down  the  sewers;  they  do  so  now  wlien  thpy  have 
an  ojiportunily,  and  return  to  complete  t!ie  job.  Formerly  the  si(e  of  the 
New  London  University  was  a  place  in  which  the  refuse  was  deposited; 
ao  wns  the  site  of  the  new  row  of  prand  hou*<es  in  Hyde  Pjirk  GHrdens. 
[  think  the  site  of  Belgrave  Square  was  another  place  of  dcpo.sit ;  but 
those  places  being  built  over,  there  is  now  much  difiiculty  in  getting  lid  of 
the  rofu«e. 

Whut  if  the  expense  of  cartntfe  vn  London  ? — As  a  contiaclor,  for  the 
se  of  a  cart,  a  mun,  and  horse  a-day,  I  used  to  ehart^c  9«.  the  day  tor  cai  tin^ 
fefoneand  rubbish.  My  siiceessor  did  it  for  7r,  but  1  sa^v  his  name  yes- 
terdiiy  in  the  Gazette.  Tlie  cost  of  the  man's  work  and  the  horse  will 
amount  to  Gs.  or  Ix,  in  London* 

What  distance  do  your  carts  in  full  work  travel  in  London? — A  gi«3d 
day's  work  to  send  a  lond  out  and  return  cropiy  would  be  about  ten 
miles  ;  over  hilly  parts  not  so  fur. 

Is  the  street  refuse  of  the  paved  streels  valuable  as  manure?— Yes  it 
is  ;  but  it  is  only  worth  removal  when  il  can  be  easily  carted,  that  is,  when 
it  is  in  a  dry  state.  The  contractor  being  obliged  to  cleanse  the  streels  in 
aeiven  time,  it  would  not  pay  to  have  such  a  number  of  cnrlsi  as  I')  com- 
plete the  cleansing  withm  the  time  and  carry  tlie  refuse  lo  a  distance. 
Thfy  get  nd  of  the  lefuse  at  the  nearest  pluce  of  deposit.  In  dry  weather 
they  have  less  to  do  and  can  Inrn  their  chi-Is  to  account.  The  rei\i*e  is 
then  dry,  and  it  rides  well,  and  may  be  sold  to  an  advantage,  and  it  some- 
mes  fetches  half  a-cruwn  a  load. 

At  what  distance  from  the  place  of  work  would  it  be  delivered  at  that 
price? — At  about  three  miles  distance;  noi  exceeding  that. 

Is  none  of  the  refu'ie  of  the  metropolis  earned  further  as  manure? — 

es  :  .some  of  the  i'iti-mers  who  bring  produce  to  market  return  with  their 
arts  loaded  with  dung  to  greater  distances. 

Is  nut  canal  conveyance  used  ? — Much  of  the  street  cleansing  is  taken 
down  the  canals. 

Do  the  contmctois  in  general  pay  for  the  deposit  of  the  refuse  of  streels? 
— ^They  would  pay  if  tliey  could  get  places  of  deposit  near  their  work; 
but  alt  the  places  out  to  the  outskirts,  where  any  rtifuse  whatever  could  be 
depo!>ited,  arc  built  upon. 

bo  not  the  men  sometimes  get  rid  of  ttie  surface  sweepings  into  the 
•ewers? — Yes  ;  they  do  when  it  is  in  a  liquid  slate,  nnd  when  they  are  not 
watched. 

Do  you  happen  to  know  what  is  the  expense  of  cleansing  a  street  of  a 
given  length?— I  once  contracted  to  remove  the  stuff  from  Bond-street 
RWay;  each  clcansiing  took  four  teams  and  two  stands,  as  it  is  calltd ;  or 
Iwu  teams  and  one  stand,  thai  is.two  two  horve  carts,  and  one  sinyle  tiorse 
cart  standing  to  be  loaded  two  days  in  the  winter  time.  Tlie  cost  of 
Cftrt«ge  in  the  winter  season  for  cleansing  that  strctt  was  about  5/.  for 
each  ckansin;;.  Il  was  cleansed  less  frequently  than  weekly:  that  street 
is  Mrtcadamised.  In  the  summertime  the  expense  would  be  less  than 
one-tuvlf.  Tlie  expense  of  cleansmg  the  whole  of  Maiylebono.  that  is,  the 
expense  of  cart:ige,  is  about  i,*2U0/.  per  annum,  the  parish  finding  the 
ivcccpers.  

4. — Extract  from  the  Report  of  FoUrcuoy  and  others,  xhiytriitn  Utr- 
Cittrutitiion  of  the  Ktirnt  of  Poltiifion  of  the  Htlnr  from  ^/i' 
chartfv  of  the  liefic^c  of  the  Strtrtft  of  Paris. 
"  Not  to  neglect  the  details  into  which  the  Ministry  desire  us  tc 
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we  obserre  that  the  maximum  of  daily  street-sweepings  is,  in  winter,  6Bi 
cubic  metres;  the  mininum  is  410;  the  averae;e  is  347. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  velocity  of  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  meararfd 
at  their  lowest  level,  being  6  decimetres  5  centimetres  a  second,  and  \he 
profile  of  the  Seine,  measured  also  at  low  water,  at  the  bridge  of  the 
Revolution,  being  1 18  metres,  we  observe  that  there  results,  supposinu  an 
uniform  velocity  in  the  whole  mass,  a  flow  of  water  of  76  cubic  metres  s 
second  ;  and  in  one  day  a  flow  of  water  9,600  limes  greater  at  low  water 
than  the  most  considerable  volume  of  the  streel-sweepmgs  of  Paris  for  the 
same  space  of  time.  This  volume  of  water  would  be  16,U15  times  greater 
than  ttiat  of  the  street-sweepings,  if  compared  with  the  minimum  of  these 
last ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  sweepings  in  summer,  or  the  time  at  which 
the  waters  of  the  Seine  arc  lowest.  Any  error  in  the  calculation,  arising 
from  the  inetiuality  of  the  velocity  in  the  different  parts  of  the  column 
formed  by  the  current,  is  too  amply  compensated  by  other  circumstances 
to  need  our  consideration. 

•'To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  the  season  when  the  street -sweepings  are 
greatest,  necessarily  accords,  all  other  things  being  equal,  with  the  period 
when  the  water  is  highest  and  most  rapid,  as  ttie  period  of  low  water 
answers  to  that  when  the  refuse  is  least ;  and  admitting  the  preceding  cal- 
culations, the  volume  of  water  would  be  more  than  16,000  times  greater 
than  the  street- sweepings ;  and  this  proportion  would  increase  considerably 
when  the  water  is  highest,  by  reason  of  the  double  proportion  of  height 
and  velocity. 

*'  It  is  to  be  further  considered,  that  a  great  portion  of  these  sweepings 
being  insoluble  in  the  water,  would  become  precipitated,  and  unite  with 
the  mud ;  that  a  larger  portion  still,  deposited  unequally  on  the  two  tnnks, 
would  never  reach  the  bleaching-grounds,  or  the  places  where  the  water  is 
drawn,  and  that  consequently  their  possible  relation  tu  the  water  used  in 
the  city,  reduces  itself  to  a  quantity  excessively  small^  and  absolutely 
inappreciable." 

5. — Communication  from  Captain  Vetch,  of  the  Royal  Engineers^  on 
t  ho  Structural  Arrangements  of  New  BuHdings,  and  Protection  of  the 
Public  Health, 
Dbar  Sir, — Agreeable  to  promise,  I  forward  the  following  observations  on 
the  improvement  of  large  towns,  as  affecting  the  health,  economy,  and 
comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  and  so  far  as  these  depend  on  structural  arrange- 
ment. 

The  points  requiring  the  attention  of  the  engineer  and  architect  may  be 
stated  as  follows: — complete  ventilation,  complete  drainage^  ample  sewer- 
age, ami)le  supply  of  water,  and  lastly,  a  ready  and  good  communication 
between  the  various  portions  of  the  town. 

I  should  have  commenced  my  observations  with  the  subject  of  drainage  as 
the  first  in  point  of  order  were  a  new  district  or  town  to  be  built,  but  as  both 
drainage,  and  ventilation,  and  communication,  &c.,  depend  so  much  on  the 
arrangement  of  the  streets,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  premise  something 
on  that  head.  It  will  be  sufficiently  obvious  that  where  towns  are  con- 
structed on  a  regular  plan  with  straight  streets,  the  communication,  venti- 
lation, and  di-ainage  is  comparatively  easy,  and  far  more  effectual  than 
under  contrary  circumstances ;  but  it  unfortunately  happens  that  ourlai^ 
towns  contain  many  narrow,  crooked  streets,  with  little  or  no  arrangement, 
and  though  it  may  not  be  practicable  materially  to  mend  what  we  now 
find  so  bad,  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  a  little  timeous  system  and 
'Vement  would  have  avoided  many  evils  we  now  complain  of,  with  a 
tetaral  expense  and  a  much  improved  value  of  property  to  the 

ICauttofthe  towns,  both  in  British  and  Spanish  America,  are 
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formed  on  rei>:n1flr  plans,  commencing  wiih  a  nquare  aji  a  nucleus,  to  the 

face^  of  which  the  ittrectA  (as  they  me)  are  made  piirallel,  so  thftt  what- 
ever may  he  the  extent  of  Ihc  town  the  incremrnis  lake  place  in  regular 
order,  unlil  stopped  by  Rumti  natural  obsiruutiun;  and  though  it  may  he 
true  we  cannot  now  enjoy  the  good  eiFect  uf  any  such  oriiiinal  precaution, 
yet  a»  respects  the  extension  or  future  incremenU  of  our  cities  and  towns. 
much  benefit  may  atiU  be  denved  by  resorting  to  sysiem  ;  and  thouglt  we 
cannot  now  remodel  wliat  hns  been  built  by  proceedini^  rtgidarly  tmm  a 
central  point  to  the  cirfumreronce,  yet  we  may  adopt  an  eitcrnnl  line  or 
periphery  as  a  basis  of  operation  lor  the  construction  ufthe  future  extension 
of  the  town  on  a  rfgulnr  plan  or  system. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  metropolis  that  there  existed  some  large  land- 
owners in  its  vicinity,  as  the  families  of  OedTord,  Giosvenor,  and  Portman, 
whose  tasleand  spirit  corresponded  withtheir  means,  and  that  lar^e  portions 
of  the  increments  of  London  const^quently  possess  all  the  advantages  that 
a  well-considered  system  of  utility  could  re(|uire;  andlhu  benefit  wf  such 
a  circumstance  will  be  best  felt  by  contemplating  what  effects  a  contrary 
proccedmg  would  have  i)roduced ;  and  further,  the  plans  pursued  by  the 
above-named  families  have  not  only  been  highly  beneficial  in  themselves. 
but  they  have  served  to  stimulate  the  sniad  proprietors  in  their  vicinity 
to  the  same  useful  ends;  and  what  seems  to  be  wanted  fnim  the  authority 
of  the  state  is  the  means  of  ensuring  such  beneficial  measures  in  all  case?*, 
or  at  least  protection  ai^ainst  anta^sonist  or  vicious  proceedings  in  the 
owners  of  land  adjoining  towns. 

It  will  not  fad  to  be  remarked  that  the  increments  of  London  just  alluded 
to  have  been  constrvicted  chielly  for  the  abodes  of  the  wealthy,  who  can 
fitenerally  protect  themselves,  and  remove  from  any  noxious  neii(hbourhood. 
But  the  stale,  as  the  natural  guardian  of  llie  poor,  is  the  more  called  upon 
to  interfere  with  its  authority  to  see  that  the  streets  and  houses  intended 
for  the  labouring  classes  are  constructed  on  comfortable  and  sanitary 
principles. 

Most  of  our  large  towns  have  increased  upon  small,  irregular  nuclei,  and 
received  their  increments  chiefly  from  buiJdings  erected  along  the  roads 
branching  into  the  country,  presenting  so  many  main  streetN  radiating 
from  a  centre,  but  leaving  the  intervening  spaces  to  be  irregularly  and  im- 
perfectly filled  up  at  sLibsefjuent  period-^  as  chance  or  necessity  directed, 
and  in  this  manner  has  arisen  the  great  defect  (to  he  generally  observed) 
of  a  good  lateral  connexion  between  the  great  radiating  streets. 

So  great  indeed  is  the  above  defect  that  it  is  olten  ditficult  lo  pass  from 
one  site  in  the  skirts  of  a  town  to  an  adjacent  one  without  passing  towards 
the  centre  of  the  town  by  one  raUinting  street  and  returning  by  another; 
this  defective  construction  of  towns  ii  the  natunil  re-iult  when  they  extend 
without  any  reference  to  a  general  plan  or  public  convenience,  and  the  mode 
which,  in  my  opinion,  would  best  restore  the  condition  of  a  town  so  con- 
Btrticted  to  a  commodious  and  useful  state  would  be  as  follows: 

I  would  propose,  in  the  first  instance,  to  connect  all  the  radiating  streets 
of  the  town  by  straight  lines  drawn  as  near  to  the  mass  uf  buddings  in  the 
town  as  the  vacant  or  unbuilt  ground  would  admit  of;  this  operation  would 
have  the  etTecl  of  inclosing  the  town  in  an  irregular  polygon,  upon  each 
side  of  which,  as  a  normal  line,  1  would  propose  to  layout  thefulurestreels, 
one  series  of  whicli  would  be  parallel  to  the  normal  lines,  and  another 
series  would  be  perpendicular  to  them,  and  in  this  manner  the  luiurc 
increments  of  the  town  would  proceed  on  a  fixed  and  uniform  sysiem,  and 
would  render  the  lateral  lines  of  communication  as  effective  as  the  others, 
and  would  afford  at  tuc  siuue  time  mcreased  facilities  for  ventilaUun  anJ 
seweraiie,  and  for  the  supplies  of  water,  gas,  &c. ;  and  proceeding  on  this 
system,  it  may  fully  be  anticipated  that  the  building  sites  would  become 
much  more  valuable  to  their  owners  than  if  they  remained  to  bo  laid  out  by 
iodividual  caprice  on  a  disjointed  plan.     It  would  be  viduable  in 
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cases  that  the  normal  polygon  should  be  formed  into  a  series  of  streets  of 
ample  dimensions,  lit  for  the  reception  of  public  buildings,  particularly 
schools ;  and  occurring  (as  it  would  do)  as  the  nearest  great  lateral  line  of 
communication  to  the  irregular  mass  of  the  town,  it  would  serve  to  do 
much  of  the  duty  in  way  of  communication  and  ventilation  which  the  in- 
terior mass  had  left  undone,  and  was  unable  to  effect,  and  might  answer  as 
the  ^reat  respiratory  of  the  town,  and  would  be  well  adapted  to  serve,  if 
wide  onoueh.  and  planted,  for  alamedas,  or  public  walks. 

In  I^ndon,  the  line  of  the  New  Koad  and  City  Uoad  furnishes  almost 
the  only  sample  tlie  metropolis  possess&s  of  polygon  lines  of  communication, 
and  the  utility  of  the  sample  is  duly  felt  and  appreciated.  In  Paris  the 
line  of  the  Boulevards  presents  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  such  a  construction  of  streets. 

The  advantage  of  adhering  to  system  in  laying  out  new  towns,  or  ad- 
ditions to  old  towns,  will  t^e  much  enhanced  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  means  of  supplying  wttler,  gas,  Sec  to  the  houses ;  and  as  the  ap- 
plication of  science  and  machinery  i}ecomes  more  extended  in  administering 
to  the  comforts  of  towns,  it  is  manifest  the  more  regular  the  field  of  their 
action  the  more  efficacious  and  economical  will  be  the  results.  On  the 
score  of  ventilation,  as  well  as  for  other  conveniences,  it  is  important  the 
streets  should  intersect  and  not  abut  on  each  other,  that  the  currents  of  air 
may  have  free  escape.* 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  arising  from  towns  extending  at  caprice,  with- 
out reference  to  any  general  plan,  is  the  vast  expense  that  sut>sequently 
arises  when  necessity  demands  communications  to  Iw  made  through 
crowded  mas&es  of  bui.dings;  such  events  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  metro|>olis  and  other  large  towns,  and  so  great  is  the  outlay  to  remedy 
what  might  have  been  avoided,  that  no  measures  proposed  for  the  improve- 
ment of  towns  merit  such  deep  attention  as  these;  and  it  h»s  sometimes 
occurred  to  me,  that  instead  of  applying  tlie  funds  to  enlarging  the  leading 
thorouglifares,  the  ot^ject  would  in  many  cases  be  better  serv^  by  forming 
entirely  new  communications  through  the  worst  constructed  and  less  costly 
sites.  In  this  manner  wc  should  have  two  good  communications  instead 
of  one;  we  should  open  the  means  of  communicafton,  ventilation,  and 
sewerage  to  places  where  at  present  they  exist  most  imperfectly,  and  we 
should  expunge  from  the  map  of  the  town  a  number  of  noxious,  ill-venti- 
latiil  ruinous  buildings,  the  seals  of  diit,  disease,  and  demoralization. 

Annexed  is  a  plan  of  the  town  of  Birmingham,  on  which  is  traced  a 
study  or  design  for  the  future  increments  of  that  town  on  the  priDCtuWt 
above  proposed,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  views  of  the  writer.  The 
figure  P  P  P  P  represents  tlie  normal  polygon." 

Increments.— IX.  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  very  uniform  plan  of 
building  can  be  rigidly  adhered  to;  moral  as  well  as  physical  difficulties 
may  demand  departure  from  regularity  in  the  construction  of  the  future 
increments  of  a  town,  particularly  where  the  field  to  be  occupied  is  ex 
tensive  ;  but  so  long  as  the  general  principles  are  adhered  to,  and  the  new 
streets  proceeded  with,  upon  a  general  preconceived  and  authorized  plan, 
nil  the  needful  objects  may  be  attained;  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the 
mode  most  likely  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  inhabitants  would  be  for  the 
municipal  authorities  to  otler  a  premium  for  the  best  design  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  town,  and  of  leaving  the  selection  to  the  mgority  of  the  rale- 
payers. 

Proprietors  of  large  spaces  of  ground,  or  a  combination  of  small  ones, 
might  also  claim  and  be  authorized  to  form  and  execute  their  own  plans, 

*  AfU'r  the  great  fite  of  Ixiiulun,  liad  the  plan  of  Sir  Chrittopber  Wreu  been 
adopted  for  the  n  construction  of  llie  City,  that  circumstance  would  have  saved  the 
greiit  expenseH  which  have  lately  U'cn  incurred  iu  rendering  the  cotnmuidcatious 
commodious ;  but  do  price  could  uuw  acliieve  the  canveaiences  and  facilities  which 
His  pUui  would  have  conferred  vu  the  iubabitanta  during  the  long  interval. 
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provided  nlwaysthat  lliey  were  prcviovisly  submitted  1o  examination  and 
ajiproval  liy  properly  constituted  Hulhorilics. 

It  hai  been  omitted  to  mention,  that  (owns  built  on  a  regular  plan,  and 
upon  iinnitary  and  commodious  principles,  are  much  less  iial^le  to  ttic 
accidents  of  fire,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  life  and  property  ;  wnd  when 
such  do  occur,  the  fdcility  of  extitiffuishing  them  is  much  greater ;  Hnd  one 
mie;ht  also  venture  to  predict  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  new  town  of 
Edinljurgh  has  suHered  less  frnm  fire  than  any  other  town  in  Grtat  Britain, 
Prevention  against  fire  is  a  subject  well  meritinjj  consideration  when 
IrcatiniT  of  tlie  improvement  of  towns.  It  wovdd  seem  that  fires  more 
piuticuUrly  occur  in  lan;e  public  and  private  building-s.  as  for  instance* 
tlie  Albion  Mills,  the  theatres  of  Drury-lane  and  Covent-ganlen,  the 
IJouhcs  of  Pifrliamunt,  tlie  Great  Armoury  in  tlie  Tower.  Royal  Exchange, 
&.l^  ;  iind  it  would  be  well  to  jjrovide  that  all  such  buildini^s  slionld  be 
detached,  as  well  as  manufactories  and  all  buildings  contuinitt^  steam- 
cn^nes:  but  previous  to  legislating  on  the  subject  it  would  he  desirable  to 
collect  tlicslatis'ics  of  conflagration,  which  mi^ht  readily  lie  obtained  from 
the  lire-insurance  otiices. 

reuttlaiioji. — In  new  towns,  or  the  increments  of  old  towns,  good  venti- 
lation will  be  best  secured  by  attendmg  to  the  pnnciple:^  laid  down  fur  the 
construction  of  such. 

The  noxious  ingredients  which  must  exist  moreorlessintheatraosphores 
of  all  lar^e  towns  may  l>e  dissipated  tiy  currents  of  air,  or  diluted  by  access 
to  larice  open  spaces,  while  the  origin  oftlie  evil  may  be  much  reduced  by 
a  good  system  of  sewerage- 
Fur  the  removal  of  noxious  vapours  existing  in  crowded  towns  the  follow- 
ing points  deserve  attention  : — 

i.  The  conversion  of  blind  alleys  into  thorouKhfares. 

2.  The  continuulion  of  leadmg  streets  ihroujjh  blocks  of  houses  on  which 
at  present  they  abut. 

3.  The  opening  of  wide  and  straight  streets  through  the  meanest,  roost 
complex,  and  crowded  parts  of  cities;  this  will  prove  the  most  important 
nn-asure  for  meeting  tlie  object  in  view;  nnd  what  merits  the  next  con- 
Hideratiou  is  the  preservation  of  such  good  and  healthy  avenues  as  idready 
exist  free  from  encroachments:  tor  it  has  liappeneU  in  the  metropolis 
while  exertions  were  making  in  some  districts  to  open  wide  streets,  in  other 
districts  a  contrary  system  was  at  work.  The  New  and  City  Roads,  the 
most  commodious  avenue  in  ilie  vicinity  ofLondou  for  length,  vvidtli,  usufut 
and  heal!  hy  communication,  is  in  a  con^'tant  process  of  invariion,  as  may 
Iw  noted  more  (larlicularly  in  the  vicinities  of  Totlenham-courl  Uoad  and 
King.'s  cross  ;  and  unUss  some  measures  are  t^tken  to  preserve  this  noble 
respiratory  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  to  be  feared  in  a  ihovl  lime  its  ch.iracter 
will  be  entirely  changed. 

4  Another  mode  of  improving  the  air  of  towns  is  to  open  squaret,  or 
public  walks,  or  gardens,  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the  buildings,  by  which 
means  ft  reservoir  of  pure  air  is  crealed,  and  in  this  manner  the  city  of 
Seville  was  essentially  benefited  ;  the  streets  are  tliere  numerous,  narrow, 
and  dirty,  Imt  the  city,  abounding  in  lar^e  convents,  the  removal  of  some 
uf  them,  and  the  conversion  of  their  ample  sites  into  piazzas  or  Sijuarca, 
afforded  the  air  and  space  so  much  rec^uired  for  the  public  health. 

In  London  there  are  some  institutions  that  might  be  advantageously 
removed  to  the  suburbs  or  skirts  of  the  town,  such  as  the  Charter-house 
School  und  the  Fleet  I'rison.  and  their  sites  converted  into  open  squares  ; 
but  if  such  operations  ate  too  costly  and  difficult,  wc  may  at  least  guard 
Bf:ainst  the  converse  operation,  vix.,  the  covering  of  open  sites  with  masses 
of  buiUUngs.  Thus  we  have  seen  in  recent  times  the  garden-*  of  LnicolnV 
inn  and  Gray"s-inn  invaded  ;  and  we  had  lately  a  proposition  to  convert 
LincolnVinn-square  into  piles  of  buddings,  and  to  demolish  what  no  trt^ 
can  supply,  the  finest  reservoir  of  air  wliich  the  metropolis  otfen  "  "^ 
crowded  neighbourhood. 
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5.  The  circulation  of  pure  air  would  be  much  increased  by  pulUnft  down 
all  dead  walls,  and  by  substituting  iron  railings  in  their  stead;  and  too 
much  credit  cannot  be  given  for  what  has  already  been  effected  in  Wis 
reapect  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knightsbridge,  &c. 

6.  The  prohibition  of  all  burials  in  the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns, 
and  the  consequent  diffusion  of  unwholesome  effluvia. 

Drainage  and  Sewerage. — As  towns  become  more  crowded,  the  value  of 
good  drainage  and  sewernge  as  a  sanitary  measure  becomes  the  more  ap- 
parent ;  and  as  the  means  of  draining  the  site  of  a  town  above  and  bt-low 
the  surface  is  to  be  effected  in  pnrt  by  the  same  means  as  the  sewerage  or 
removal  of  the  liquid  filth,  the  subject  becomes  of  great  importance,  and 
second  only  to  the  choice  of  the  site  of  the  town  and  distribution  of  its 
streets  ;  and  if  a  due  regard  to  system  has  been  shown  to  be  so  desirable 
in  the  one  case,  it  is  no  less  so  in  the  other,  and  before  any  buildings  we 
commenced  the  plan  of  drainage  should  be  matured. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  good  system  of  drainage  for  a  piece  of  groond 
intended  to  be  built  upon,  or  in  a  town  where  the  sewerage  requires  im- 
provement, a  necessary  stpp  in  the  process  would  be  to  add  to  the  plan  of 
the  town  lines  of  equal  altitudes,  drawn  at  every  two  or  three  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, which  would  present  at  one  view  the  means  of  comparing  the  levels 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  town  ;  they  would  show  the  deepest  valleys 
where  the  main  sewers  would  most  conveniently  run.  and  the  most  efficient 
mode  of  combining  the  several  classes  of  drains,  so  that  the  declivities 
might  he  turned  to  the  best  account ;  in  addition,  the  plan  should  be  so 
far  geological  as  to  show  the  boundaries  of  the  strata,  as  a  body  of  marl  or 
clay  often  upholds  a  quantity  of  water  which  might  prove  injurious  as  a 
building  site  if  not  previously  tapped. 

A  notorious  instance  of  this  nature  occurred  at  the  village  of  M^seley, 
near  Birmingham.  Preliminary  to  carr)-ing  the  Gloucester  Railway 
through  the  village,  in  deep  cutting,  it  had  been  ascertained  by  trial  shafts 
that  the  bottom  consisted  of  quicksand,  which  rendered  it  difficult  either  to 
construct  a  tunnel  or  to  support  the  slopes  in  open  cutting  until  the  water 
was  removed ;  and  for  this  object  a  drilt  or  level  was  brought  up  from  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  through  a  bed  of  marl ;  the  miners  proceeded 
for  some  distance  perfectly  dry  until  they  reached  the  quicksand,  when  the 
water  flowed  into  the  drift  at' the  rate  of  253  cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  77^ 
gallons  per  minute,  and  the  wells  in  the  village  in  a  short  time  were  laid 
dry.  and  had  to  be  deepened  at  the  expense  of  the  Railway  company.  It 
so  happened  in  this  instance  that  the  level  of  the  quicksand  was  so  deep 
that  the  surface  of  the  land  had  not  been  affected  by  the  pending  up  of  the 
water  below;  but  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  the  measure  resort^S  to  would 
have  proved  as  useful  to  the  land  as  it  was  to  the  Railway. 

In  layinir  out  a  plan  of  drainage  and  sewerage  when  a  river  or  brook 
passes  through  or  alongside  of  a  town,  it  will  naturally  become  the  main 
drain  of  the  place,  and  be  the  normal  line  from  whence  the  second-class 
sewers  would  diverge;  but  it  not  unfrequemly  happens  when  such  a  brook 
is  small  and  becomes  the  cloaca  maxima,  that,  being  left  open,  and  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  water  in  the  summer  season,  it  constitutes; 
insle;id  of  a  benefit,  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  inhabitants;  instance  of 
this  kind  may  be  observed  at  Edinburgh,  Birmingham,  Coventry,  Caml>€r- 
well,  &c.  &c.  It  also  happens  at  many  towns  that  a  stream  passing 
through  or  by  them  is  dammed  up  to  turn  a  mill  just  above  or  below  the 
town,  or  even  in  the  middle  of  it,  by  which  means  the  current  useful  to  clear 
away  the  tilth  is  diverted,  the  water  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  into  which 
sewers  are  discharged  is  left  stagnant,  wliile  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is 
rendered  wet  and  unwholesome  from  the  pent  up  water. 

At  Birmingham  the  Rea  Brook  is  dammed  up  in  its  course  through  the 
town  to  supply  a  mill.  In  the  very  excellent  sanitary  report  of  the  town 
bf  Dr.  Hodgson  and  other  medical  gentlemen,  it  is  stated  that  **th6 
om  iZet  may  be  considered  \.h«  c\o«Aa.  ox  xavoi  «c««t  ^1  ttw  towii»  bat 
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that  it«  condition  is  very  bad  ;**  the  report  also  stales,  *'  that  the  stream  is 
sliiff^ish,  and  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  <iupphes  is  not  sufficient  to 
dilute  and  WHsh  away  the  refuse  which  it  receives  in  passing  through  Ihe 
town,  and  that  in  hot  weather  it  is  consequently  very  offensive;  and  in 
fiiomc  situations  in  these  seasons  is  covered  with  a  thick  scum  of  deoom- 
posine  matters  ;  and  this  filthy  condition  ,of  the  river  near  the  railway 
stations  is  ii  subject  of  constHUt  and  merited  animadversions,  and  that  it 

[uires  especial  attrntion  Wst  it  should  become  a  source  of  disease.  &c/* 

The  clcrnca  maxima  of  Birmingham  differs  from  that  of  ancient  Kume; 
that  whi-reas  in  the  latter  art  was  employnd  to  efft-ct  whnt  nature  had  left 
undone,  here  art  has  been  employed  to  obstruct  the  useful  course  of  nature. 
I  quite  agree  with  the  sanitary  report  as  to  the  present  noxious  s'aie  of  the 
brook;  and  even  those  who  travel  on  the  railway  mny  at  times  be  very 
sensible  of  the  vffluvia  when  crosvini:  it. 

1  am  iiiclintd  to  ditfer  from  the  sanitary  report  as  to  insotficiencv  of  the 
water  of  the  Kea  for  cl«an«in(;  its  own  l)ed ;  but  that  repoil  hAs  not 
adverted  to  the  fact  of  the  abstraction  and  diversion  of  the  water  ot  the 
Rea  from  its  natural  bed  to  turn  a  mill,  a  fact  which  will  amply  nccniint 
for  the  deficiency  and  sluggishness  of  the  current  in  Ihe  very  places  where 
the  contrary  condition  is  most  wanted. 

From  my  inspection  of  the  locality,  I  am  inclined  lo  l)eheve  that  the 
descent  of  the  Kea  and  its  quantity  of  water  in  passing  throu|^h  tlie  town 
of  Birminehum  is  sufficient  under  good  arran^mcnts  for  the  efficient  and 
wholesome  sewera^  of  its  bwl. 

If  we  take  a  distance  of  half  a  mile  above  the  weir  and  half  ft  mile  below 
it.  thnt  is,  nearly  from  Morley-slreel  to  Lawley-street,  1  consider  T  shall  he 
justified  in  saying  there  is  a  descent  of  Hhout  14  feet,  for  I  find  a  slight 
weir  in  Floodgate-street ;  at  the  dam  itself  tbe  fall  is  about  eight  feet,  and 
frum  thence  for  a  considerable  distance  downwards  the  fall  is  consider- 
able. 

Above  the  weir  the  stream  for  r  short  distance  is  sluR^ish  from  want  of 
tleelivity,  and  the  water  being  pent  up,  keeps  the  houses  there  wet  or 
damp,  while  l>elow  the  weir  the  bed  of  the  Rea  beins;  left  nearly  dry,  (he 
tiiih  Irom  the  sewers  which  dischari^e  there  must  stagnate,  while  at  the 
&Hme  time  the  water  of  tiie  Kea  pa-^sin^  thruu^li  the  millTacc  with  a  good 
~  luly  and  curn-nt,  applies  to  no  act  of  cleansinc:. 

The  miU-pool  is  exten*ive  t)ut  shallow,  and  there  the  filth  from  above 

!cumul«tes.  When  the  pool  is  filled  wiih  water  it  is  worked  off  by  the 
[mill,  but  the  ^ratin^s  prevent  dead  does  and  such  like  matter  tVom  passing, 

id  are  there  left  lo  fester  at  low  water. 

The  remedy  is  as  easy  as  the  evil  is  great;  all  obstruction  heinij  re- 
loved  Irom  the  course  of  the  brook  and  Ihe  water  restored  to  its  original 

id,  Ihe  object  would  be  effected ;  as  to  the  value  of  the  mill-power  which 
rould  thus  be  subverted,  it  cannot  he  a  matter  of  much  amount  in  a  place 
rhere  coals  and  steam-engines  nre  so  cheap,  and  where  the  constant  and 
Tf^gular  work  of  the  mill  must  be  an  object  of  some  imp^irtance. 

In  applyinfi:  a  remedy  to  the  i?reat  evil  under  notice,  the  enijineer  should 
not  be  content  by  merely  restoriiit^  matters  to  their  ordinal  and  natural 
Nt4te,  but  in  so  populous  a  town  should  apply  all  the  aid  which  art  can 

I bestow  to  assist  nHtural  circumstances.    The  bed  of  the  Kea  should  be 

^■ttniiied  With  an  uniform  descent  throu;t;h  the  (own  and  for  some  distance 
^^Below  it,  by  dredging  in  some  pieces  and  filling  it  in  others  with  coame 
^H^vel  or  broken  sioiies;  or,  better  still,  if  funds  will  afford  it.  by  lorming 
^HEn  inveHe<l  arch  of  stone  or  tdue  brii^ks  to  give  lull  effect  to  the  scour  of 
^^bie  siream;  further,  the  enijineer  would  render  the  course  of  the  brook 
^Httiroukrh  the  town  as  slraichl  as  circurastnnees  would  permit  by  cuttinir  olf 
^"loops  and  sinuosities.  In  this  manner,  and  by  reserving  the  whole  body  of 
the  water  of  the  Rea  for  cleansini:  its  own  bed,  I  have  no  doubt  that  thw 
main  sewer  of  tiirmini;ham  would  become  aH  conspicuous  for  its  whoiesoi 

id  efficient  action  as  it  is  now  for  the  contrary. 
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About  a  mHe  above  the  town  of  Birmingham,  there  is  another  mill  which 
I  am  disposed  to  think  wou'd  act  rather  beneficially  than  otherwise,  in 
removini;  the  filth  from  the  bed  of  the  brook  in  its  course  through  the  town ; 
for  in  summer  weather  when  the  stream  is  scanty,  by  poohnc  it  up  and 
letting  the  water  down  with  force  nt  intervals,  the  effect  is  much  increased. 
Whether  the  stream  of  the  Hca  be  so  deficient  in  summer  as  to  require 
this  process,  I  would  not  now  give  a  positive  opinion,  but  there  are  many 
somewhat  analogous  cases  where  the  stream  in  summer  is  not  sufficient 
and  where  the  pooling  up  and  flushine  off  at  intervals  could  not  hut  prove 
of  great  utility ;  and  if  1  have  now  brouf^ht  the  case  of  Birmingham  into 
considerable  detail,  it  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  its  exemplifying 
certain  conditions  that  are  common  to  a  great  number  of  towns,  and  which, 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  more  especially  in  reeard  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  community,  are  the  most  urgent  for  remedy  of  any  that  have 
fallen  under  my  observation. 

In  the  town  of  Haddington,  a  mill-dam  crosses  the  river  Tyne  in  its  pas- 
sasre  through  the  place  and  into  the  mill-pool ;  the  main  sewer  is  dischar^reJ 
with  a  diminished  and  sluggish  descent ;  and  on  occasion  of  floods  in  the 
river,  the  water  passes  up  ttie  sewers  and  occasionally  lays  the  lowest  part 
of  the  town  under  water.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  direct  the  main 
sewer  into  the  l>ed  of  the  river  l>elow  the  dam  or  weir,  and  by  the  additional 
declivity,  give  some  current  to  the  water  of  the  sewer,  which  from  the 
pcndin*;  up  of  the  river  at  its  present  outlet  has  rendered  it  almost  stagnant, 
so  much  so,  that  in  hot  weather,  and  where  it  is  not  covered  over,  the  ex- 
halations are  very  offensive ;  but  was  the  sewer  improved  by  the  alteration 
mentioned,  still  the  pooling  up  of  the  river  for  the  mill  keeps  the  lower  part 
of  the  town  damp,  and  even  subjects  it  to  partial  inundations. 

One  of  the  medical  officers  reports,  that  when  **  fever  has  l^een  at  any 
time  prevalent  in  the  town,  it  has  been  most  so  in  a  portion  of  it  called  thie 
Nungate,*  lying  dose  by  the  river,  when  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
it  is  occasionally  almost  stairnant,  and  where  there  is  a  considerable  d^ 
composition  of  vegetable  matter." 

Another  medical  gentleman,  speaking  of  the  main  sewer,  says,  "this 
small  burn  is  a  receptacle  of  the  privies  and  refuse  of  vegetable  matttn 
from  the  houses  near  which  it  passes ;  and  in  those  parts  where  it  is  un* 
covered,  it  forms  an  excellent  mdex  of  the  weather;  previous  to  rain  the 
smell  is  intolerable." 

The  same  geatteman  proposes  as  a  remedy  that  another  small  bum, 
having  a  |>arallel  course  at  a  short  distance,  should  be  turned  into  the 
sewer  to  aid  the  sewerage.  From  my  knowledge  of  the  locality,  t'ne 
recommendation.  1  should  say,  is  judicious,  but  in  this  manner,  though  the 
supply  of  water  would  be  increased,  the  declivity  or  rather  want  of  de<rlivity 
of  the  sewer  would  remain  the  same,  and  could  only  be  improved  by 
removini;  the  mill-dam,  or  directing  the  sewer  into  the  bed  of  the  river 
below  it,  as  already  mentioned.  Unquestionably  from  the  pending  up  of 
the  river,  the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  at  present  very  ill  drained,  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable  that  it  was  the  first  site  in  Scotland  visited  by  the 
Asiatic  cholera. 

In  reference  to  the  two  cases  cited  and  to  others  of  a  similar  nature,  it 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  vicinities  of  the  nuisances  are  chiefly  inhabited 
by  the  poorer  classes,  and  who  from  want  of  influence  in  their  own  parts  are 
the  more  ncctssarily  thrown  under  the  protection  of  state  regulations. 

The  sewers  of  a  city  or  town  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four 
classes :— First,  the  .main  drain  or  sewer,  and  this,  whether  natural  or 
ailificial.  being  fixed,  becomes  the  basis  of  the  system,  and  upon  it  the 
second  drains  or  district  class  will  be  directed :  these  again  will  receive  the 
'bird  class  or  street  drains;  and  last Iv,  the  house  or  fourth  class  drains, 
'ill  be  discharged  into  the  street  drains.     In  small  towns,  only  the  third 

*  The  Nuugatft  V«  situa\«d  aJ.otii  tK«  edea  of  the  mill-pool. 
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and  fourth  clats  drains  will  be  required ;  in  larec  townft,  three  classes  of 
drains  may  be  necessary;  and  in  great  cities,  all  the  four  classes  will  be 
required. 

With  rewpect  to  the  form  of  the  drains,  when  bricks  are  used  as  building 
materials,  the  boUoms  of  the  drains  will  be  best  formed  of  inverted  arches 
of  blue  bricks,  as  furoiins:  &  cheap,  hard,  and  durable  surface,  and  giving 
every  facility  firom  the  form,  for  the  scouring  force  of  the  water  to  remove 
the  filth  brought  into  the  drain  ;  but  whether  the  curve  of  the  bottom  shftll 
be  a  semicircle  or  a  segment  will,  I  apprehend,  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
drain.  For  very  small  drains  a  circular  form  would  be  the  cheapest  and 
best;  the  next  size  would  he  more  advantageously  constructed  of  an  oval 
or  trg^  shape,  but  ^till  of  bricks.  Dnutis  of  a  still  lari^er  size,  viz.  the 
second  class,  may  be  conveniently  made  either  of  brick  or  stone,  arched  and 
counter-arched  at  top  ami  bottom  with  battered  sides  either  straight  or 
curved;  the  counter-arches  or  curved  bottoms  will  conveniently  become 
flatter  us  the  dniins  increase  in  capacity  to  atibrd  greater  room  for  the  ac- 
cumulated water  to  pass  without  rising;  and  floodin^^  back  into  the  feeder!^. 

The  first  and  second-class  sewers  must  be  deep  seated  t<i  receive  their 
respective  tributaries  or  feeders,  with  sonic  overfall;  and  though  a  suf- 
ficient width  for  large  drains  may  generally  be  procured,  it  is  difficult  in 
many  cases  to  command  enoujfh  of  depth,  another  circumstance  that  can 
best  be  obviated  by  flattenin*!  the  arches  both  at  top  and  bottom;  but  in 
large  drains,  where  there  is  a  body  of  water,  the  scourage  will  be  sufficient, 
without  resorting  to  dei'ply  curved  bottoms. 

When  bricks  abound  a«  a  building  material,  they  are  particularly  con- 
venient for  the  conslructinn  of  deep  sewers  and  drains,  from  the  facility  of 
handling  in  confined  spaceH  ;  but  it  is  importHnt  llieir  quality  shotdd  be  of 
(he  best,  since  if  they  scale  and  decay,  great  expense  must  be  mvolved  in 
the  repair  of  the  drain.  The  Tiptou.  or  blue  brick,  is  the  best  for  the  face- 
Vvork  of  drains. 

]  n  |iarts  {>f  (he  country  where  stone  abounds,  bricks  are  often  little  known. 
and  the  resources  of  the  district  must  lie  made  use  of;  where  the  blue  liaa 
limestone  occurs,  I  havf  found  it  a  cheap  and  excellent  material  for  forming 
culvertt  and  drains  of  all  sizes ;  and  it  was  used  largely  for  lliat  purpose  on 
the  Birmingham  and  Gloucester  Railway. 

Annexed  is  a  sk'.'teh  of  the  sections  of  drciins  varying  in  fotm  according 
to  iheir  itzf.  The  b&tter  whicii  1  found  most  useful  end  convenient  for 
wiiU-sided  drains  was  I  in  9,  either  curved  or  strai^fht ;  the  first  is  the  best 
form  in  theory,  hut  in  small  works  I  found  the  bricklayers'  and  masons' 
work  more  iiccurately  Ui  tho!  straight  baHer;  and  the  last  is,  from  its  siru- 

ioity.  better  adapted  to  receive  any  sluices  or  flush-gates  that  may  be 
necesnary. 

Annexed  is  also  a  sketch  to  show  the  distribution  of  drains  in  a  town 
supposed  to  he  built  on  a  regular  plan,  with  a  pretty  uniform  descent  to- 
wards an  axis,  which  constitutes  the  site  of  the  main  drain  ;  each  olaxs 
of  drain*  consistini;  of  several  size?,  it  would  be  most  useful  as  well  as 
economical  that  the  drain  of  a  particular  class  fif  large)  fchnuld  commence 
with  the  smnller  size,  ami  discharge  or  terminate  with  the  greater  size,  a 
plan  that  would  aid  the  seweraice  of  the  water. 

In  a  system  of  drainnge,  it  is  necensary  lo  consider  that  the  greater  the 
body  of  water,  or  in  otlier  words,  the  class  of  the  drain,  the  less  declivity 
is  lufficienr ;  and  the  converse,  the  less  the  Iwdy  of  water,  or  class  of  diain, 
the  greater  declivity  is  required;  in  the  fir^t  case,  the  h)drftulic  depth 
compensates  for  the  want  of  declivily  ;  and  in  the  second  case,  the  ilecUvily 
compensates  for  the  want  of  hydraulic  depth ;  the  multiplication  of  these 
qurtliiies  being  a  function  of  the  velocity  or  force  of  the  currenl,  due  at- 
tention to  the  above  is  important  in  economizing  or  turning  1o  the  best 
account  the  declivity  for  the  drainage  of  a  large  town. 
-  Having  arranged  the  system  of  sewerage  for  n  town^bUflXt  object  will 
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be  f  o  render  it  as  extensively  useful  as  practice  will  admit  of;  and  from  Ihe 
experiments  and  practice  of  Mr.  Roe,  tlie  surveyor  to  the  Holborn  tnd 
Finsbury  Commission  of  Sewers,  we  are  warranted  in  the  belief  that  a  good 
system  of  sewerage,  aided  by  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  will,  in  most 
localities,  be  sufficient  to  remove  all  the  dirt  which  arises  in  the  slreets, 
without  the  necessity  of  cartage,  and  also  all  the  filth  of  private  dwelling! 
which  is  at  present  led  through  drains  or  pipes,  or  wlucb  by  theaidof 
water  may  be  practised  more  extensively  in  future. 

We  have  iirst  to  consider  the  conveyance  or  discharge  of  the  street  diit 
into  the  main  sewers,  and  the  discontmuance  of  the  present  expense,  and 
annoyance  of  using  carts  for  that  purpose,  at  least  with  some  few  exceptiODi. 

It  IS  pretty  obvious,  that  if  the  mud  of  London,  like  water,  could  be 
made  to  flow  throui^h  the  drains,  much  trouble  and  expense  of  cartage 
would  be  saved;  and  it  does  happen  that  the  street-dirt  of  London  isio 
diffusible  with  water,  that  with  a  little  arrangement  such  a  mcde  of  cleans- 
ing may  be  followed ;  indeed  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  at  present  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  mud  is  carried  otf  by  the  rains  in  that  manner. 

The  mud  of  London,  and  other  great  towns  in  England,  may  be  assumed 
in  wet  weather*  to  arise,  in  three-fourths  of  its  amount,  from  the  grinding 
or  abrasion  of  the  paving-stones,  the  remaining  one-fourth  part  consisting 
of  soot,  shop-sweepings,  and  cattle  dung. 

The  dirt  arising  from  the  detritus  of  the  stones  may  be  obviated  tn  two 
ways;  1st,  by  substituting  for  Ihe  green-stone  forming  the  carriage-way, 
quartz -rock,  or  quartzose  stones.  The  green-stones  contain  hornblends 
and  felspar,  which  grind,  like  all  argillaceous  stones,  into  fine  mud  or  powder 
mixable  in  water,  whereas  quartz  rock  retains  when  ground  the  form  of 
clean  sand,  neither  soiling  nor  capable  of  forming  mud  in  itself.  Tbe 
Lickey  Hills  in  Worcestershire  are  composed  of  quartz  rock,  and  the  roadi 
in  their  vicinity  show  its  excellence  as  a  material  for  road  making.  The 
quartz  rock,  however,  of  the  island  of  Jura  is  much  purer,  and  that  island 
contains  an  inexhaustible  supply  already  broken  by  nature  into  sizes  nearly 
fit  for  laying  on  the  roads;  and  SmalVs  Bay  in  the  island  of  Jura  would 
form  a  convenient  loading  place,  and  by  means  oi  a  jetty  and  tram-way 
vessels  might  be  laden  at  a  small  expense,  and  much  of  the  country  supplied 
wilh  the  best  of  all  materials  for  road-makins.  The  substance  of  the 
stone  is  hard  and  durable,  and  consequently  suffering  little  by  abrasion; 
and  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  MacadAmizimr 
one  of  the  leading  streets  of  London  with  this  material,  as  the  means  of 
forming:  a  good  road,  and  at  the  same  avoiding  the  creatingof  a  great 
quantity  of  street  dirt. 

The  other  mode  of  avoiding  the  formation  of  mud  is  the  substitution  of 
wooden  pavements  ;  of  iUe  success  of  these  I  have  little  doubt,  though  for 
the  present  many  failures  have  occurred,  either  from  the  foundation  not 
having  been  truly  and  firmly  laid,  or  from  tlie  blocks  of  wood  not  being 
massive  enough.  The  greatest  objection  to  wood  pavements  at  present  is 
the  slipping  of  the  horses,  but  this  I  l)elieve  might  he  obviated. 

The  question,  however,  at  present  is  to  get  rid  of  the  street  dirt,  such  u 
it  is  ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  apprehend  it  would  only  be  necessary  in  wet 
weather  during  rains  that  the  street -cleaner  should  sweep  the  dirt  into  the 
kennels,  and  aid  the  water  by  stirring  the  mud,  to  carry  off  the  material 
in  a  state  of  diffusion ;  in  dry  weather,  the  opening  of  pipes  with  hose 
attached  would  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  rains  and  at  tlie  same  time 
aid  the  sewerage  at  the  time  most  required.  Aft^r  a  short  but  heavy  fall 
of  rain,  the  cleansing  effect  of  the  water  is  fully  perceived:  and  if  any 
means  could  be  devised  of  saving  the  rain-water  that  falls  on  the  houses 
and  in  the  streets,  so  as  to  apply  it  in  considerable  quantities  at  intervals,  it 
is  probable  that  the  rain-water  would  be  amply  sutficient  for  alt  the  pu^ 
poses  in  question. 

*  In  dry  weather  the  abrasion  of  the  stones  is  much  leu. 
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heaM  of  the  plan  piusueil  by  Ihe  West  Middlesex  Water  Company 
for  cleansiui;  their  reservoir  al  Kensinjrton,  at  Utile  evpense,  by  diffusing 
the  mttddy  dt-posit  in  water,  and  allowing  it  to  run  off  in  pines. 

In  the  ci'y  ut'OuDnaxuato  in  M«;xico,  a  similar  mode  of  cleansing  has 
been  lon^  |<ractised  ;  a  splendid  tank  of  ample  dimensions  contains  the 
water  used  bv  the  inhabitants  ;  the  tank  is  supplied  by  mountain  torrents, 
which  bring  down  a  con^derable  quantity  of  mud  or  silt,  and  which  makes 
a  deposit  in  the  boltom  of  the  tank,  which  is  formed  by  a  fine  dam  of 
masonry  crossinfir  a  narrow  valley,  and  provided  with  sluices.  The  rainy 
seiison  commences  in  the  tatter  part  of  June,  and  a  short  time  previous 
the  ceremony  oferaptyin;;  and  cleansing  the  tank  is  gone  through  ;  a  kind 
of  fair  and  holiday  is  held  on  the  pround,  to  which  most  of  the  inhabitants 
resort;  the  sUiices  are  opened,  and  as  the  water  recedes,  the  watermen, 
boys,  and  all  those  who  relisli  the  fun,  get  into  the  tank  and  keep  stirring 
up  the  si[t  with  sticks  and  spades,  &u:.»  and  in  this  manner  the  mud  U 
anmially  carried  off  by  the  remaining  wa^er  of  ttie  past  season,  a  sub- 
sidiAry  tank  servint!  for  use  until  the  principal  one  is  replenuhed. 

By  some  sort  of  a  similar  process  it  is  alleged  that  much  of  the  mud* 
banks  of  the  Thames  above  the  bridges  have  been  removed,  viz.,  by  the 
action  of  the  paddle-wheels  of  the  numerous  sieam^boats  running  there. 
Some  of  the  effect  observed  must  be  owing  to  the  greater  scour  of  the 
tides  since  the  removal  of  Old  London-bridge,  though  boidq  part  may  also 
be  due  to  the  steninboals. 

For  the  purpose  uf  giving  more  aid  to  the  surface-water  in  cleansing  the 
streets,  and  at  the  same  time  Ibr  keepmg  the  footways  and  houses  drier 
tind  more  free  from  mud,  I  slionid  propone  (at  least  as  an  experiment)  a 
different  structure  of  the  c»rriage-way,  vi^.,  lo  miike  it  incline  to  a  centre 
kenneU  instead  of  to  two  side  ones.  At  present,  in  many  places,  the  centre 
of  the  carriage-way  is  elevated  abuve  the  level  ot  the  shop  dours,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  often  find  the  footway  but  three  inches  higher  than  the 
kennel:  and  it  is  pretty  obvious  from  this  arrangement,  in  dry  weather, 
theduM  will  blow  irom  the  more  elevated  carriage-way  on  to  the  footways, 
ftnd  into  the  shops  and  area4;  and  in  wet  weather  the  water  and  mud 
being  chiefly  accumulated  in  the  Hide  gutters,  the  carriage  wheels  and 
horses'  feet  will  distribute  it  plentifully  on  the  footways,  and  not  unfre- 
cutfnlJy  on  the  pussenirers,  and  ail  tending  to  keep  the  houses  damp  and 
nirty,  whereas  it  is  obvious  that,  was  the  dcsctnt  constant  from  the  houses* 
on  either  side  to  the  centre  of  the  street,  these  evils  would  be  avoided,  and 
it  will  t>e  no  less  evident  that  all  the  surfrtce-W'iter  flowing  to  one  common 
channel  would  possess  more  force  nnd  convrnience  tor  running  the  street 
dirt  into  the  sewers.  I  nm  incUiied  to  believe  that  the  carriage-ways 
are  getting  gradually  elevated  above  their  pioper  level,  from  ttie  con- 
tractors  for  paving  nut  cxcavatii  g  deep  enough  fur  the  foundation  of  the 
pavement. 

Annexed  is  a  sketch,  showing  in  jnxta-position  the  fonn  of  the  street- 
ways  as  at  present,  and  n.s  proposed  to  lie;  the  street  is  supposed  to  he  a 
abop-street,  00  feel  wide,  havine  two  ureas  of  three  feet  each,  two  footways 
of  VI  feet,  and  60  feet  of  carriage-way  ;  on  the  section  of  the  propo.sed  plan 
a  fall  of  SIX  inches,  or  I  in  30.  is  given  from  the  shop  door  to  the  edge  of 
the  pavement;  there  is  then  a  descent  by  two  steps  of  six  inches  each  to 
the  carrmge  way  ;  and  lastly,  a  descent  of  1  in  30,  or  of  one  foot  to  the 
kennel  in  the  centre  ol  the  carriage-way.  The  kennel  may  either  be  open 
or  covered;  if  the  latter,  it  must  have  many  gratings.  In  the  city  of 
Mexico  the  kennel  is  chiefiy'  in  the  centre  of  the  street,  and  cohered  by 
larce  flat  stunos. 

On  the  proposed  plan,  if  we  suppose  a  step  from  the  foot  pavement  to 

*  Scotland  Yard,  Fiusbuiy  Circu«,and  Uie  oordi  aide  of  St.  Paul's  Churchward 
Aflbnl  partial  iUuvtratioos  of  this  arraogvmcDt 
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llio  floor  of  1h«  ahop  or  tioii«e,the  loUer  wiin>c  elevated  About  3|fcfll 
the  L;iitt<T,  whereas  tit  present  wc  often  find  it  not  more  than  iix  ' 
and  it  will  readily  he  admilted  that  <moh  adifferenoe  in  ttie  diipocalol 
Burfdce-n-Kler  cannot  bul  keep  the  houiies  mnoh  drier  and  more  cleaoly. 

By  havmi;  one  gutter  in  the  centre  of  the  streets  instead  of  two.  (oMtt 
each  Btdf.)  we  rcrnove  two  ilugfi^ish  and  inefficient  kennels,  which  are  the 
Kource  of  daoio  to  the  pavement  and  to  the  honsec.  and  we  create  one 
which  is  at  a  distance  and  doubly  effective. 

The  subject  of  street  pavements  liavinj;  twen  introduced  as  the  recant  of 
•nrHice-dnunR^tf,  it  may  be  renwrked  how  difficult  it  tnuaf  erer  be  to  keep 
them  in  cooil  order  so  lone  as  they  are  li^ible  to  be  broken  ap  wbeoewr 
water  or  K<i!£-pil>es  requ'rc  ahering  or  repaiiinc,  besides  the  extreiB*  ft> 
n<>y*nce  occa»i(»ned  (iuring  (hal  operation;  and  though  it  may  not  be 
•ib)e  to  obviate  llie  inconvenience  in  all  cases,  yet  I  iX)nceive  the  evil 
be  reduced  to  vtrry  narrow  hmits  by  resi>rUni5  to  system,  and  I  wn 
cn^E^evt  that  under  the  foot  pavements  pii<i«ias:e6  should  be  formed, 
witli  hrick-work  or  mawnry,  as  a  common  receptacle  for  all  the 
^«-pil>es,  having  Die  flncrgmj:  over  the  paAsage  bo  laid  aa  to  be 
in  ca*e  of  need,  and  bemg  provided  at  intervnls  with  side  enti 
Jllptction  and  all  such  reimirs  as  could  be  etTected  without  misrni 
Ml^nif.  Th?  position  of  the  $:as-pi|>es  under  the  foot-paveraenl  won 
convenient  for  the  street  and  6hi>p  lights  and  the  watrr-jupes  would 
t4hen  equitllv  so  for  tlic  use  of  the  houses.  Hut  in  re8|iect  to  the  sewer 
the  street,  1  should  propose  to  plaoe  it  near  the  centre  of  thecarni^-i 
as  more  distant  from  the  dwelling,  but  as  equally  convenient  to  both 
-of  the  street.     (See  the  section  for  new  form  ofonrria^e-way.) 

Havinif  noticed  the  subject  of  diniinisliinc;  the  amount  of  street  mud, 
Ofconvevint?  the  same  into  the  sewers,  as  well  as  that  portion  r"  "■  '■ 
lilth  which  it  may  be  practicaljle  to  discharge  into  them,  wr  i 
notice  the  mode  of  further  disposing;  of  the  matter  thus  lo  ^ 
•ewers.  The  practice  has  hitherto  l>een  (in  a  great  degree)  to  8< 
the  filth  in  cesspools,  and  at  intervals  of  five  to  ten  year^  to 
•ewers  by  lueakin^  into  them,  or  lo  c*fl  access  l>y  man-ho^s  lef^  ilbr 
piirpirse,  and  then  drawing  oat  the  semiliquid  contents  of  the  oes»pool 
means  of  a  windlass  and  buckets;  but  m  the  Kmsbury  division  tot  snr- 
veyor,  Mr.  Roe.  has  had  the  merit  of  introducin:;  a  very  suMfior,  l«l* 
expensive,  and  less  offensive  mode  of  of>cration.  Finding  that  toesiuiiM- 
Water  did  not  (»enerally  enter  the  sewer  in  sufficient  quantity  and  vith 
sufficient  force  to  carry  ott  the  more  solid  contents,  he  contrived,  t)/j  ' 
or  fiitsh-ijates,  to  dam  up  the  water  to  a  certain  heisfht,  and  then,  I 
int:  the  same,  to  obtain  a  force  of  water  sufBcient  for  the  puipode  ; 
working  of  this  new  plan  is  said  to  be  highly  Hatislsctory,  the  fitth 
prevented  accumulating  in  the  sewers,  and,  as  a  necessary  conseouri 
then  choiiking  their  feeders,  the  house  drains  ;  and  in  this  manner  uso  ths 
iilth  is  removed  at  less  expense,  and  without  any  annoyanoe  and  noxwul 
effluvia  which  attend  the  old  practice. 

Mr.  Roe  has  adopted  also  side  entrances  to  the  sewers  iiMtead  of 
holes,  for  the  inspection  and  repair  of  the  flashing  apmratus.     The  rl 
expense  beyond  the  first  cost  of  Mr.  Roe's  plan  i^  the  attendance 
pei-son   to  o]^en  the  flush-gates;  but  it  is  probable  that  some  oontrivat 
may  be  found  by  which  the  pent-up  water  on  reaching  a  certain  point 
be  able  to  open  its  own  gate.     It  has*  however,  occurred  to  me,  m  re^f 
lo  this  mode  of  flushing  off  the  filth,  that,  instead  of  damming  up 
water    in  the  sewers,  and   forming   them    into   reservoirs,    tlie    pur( 
might  be  more  easily  and  more  etfectusUy  performed  by  accumulating 
*urfRce-waler  from  the  gutters  into  reservoirs  before  entering  the  street 
district  drains;  a  greatei  htiul,  or  force  of  water,  rai^ht  thus  be  obtair 
while  the  sewers  themselves  would  always  be  open  and  ff*«  from  ths 
'truolion  of  the  sluices  and  pent-up  water. 
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In  respect  to  the  final  deposit  of  the  filth  of  London  and  other  Rreal 
towns,  it  does  seem  b  pity  Ihat  so  much  valuable  manure  should  be  \i>h\  toi 
the  land,  and  be  di§chRrged  into  riven  to  their  contamination  and  obfllruc- 
tion.  if  any  practicable  and  innocuous  plan  can  be  hit  upon  to  avoid  the 
alternative. 

One  plan  haa  been  sus^eested  of  receiving  the  contents  of  the  sevrers  into 
pits»  and  then  by  means  of  »teiim-power  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  water, 
forcing  the  matter  of  the  sewers  in  a  diluted  stute  through  iron  pipet^ 
into  the  covmtry,  and  then  applying  il  to  irrigate  the  land  in  the  aama' 
liquid  state.  It  would  reouire  uiuch  calculation  to  form  an  accurate  rsti- 
mute  of  the  cost  and  profit  of  such  an  undertak-ini;;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  if  the  matter  was  so  applied  it  would  prove  exceedingly  valuable 
in  enriching  the  land  to  which  it  was  applied,  as  we  may  judirc  Irom 
what  has  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh  from  a  siaiilar  kuid  of 
irrigation. 

At  Kdinbureh,  however,  the  liquid  manure  being  conveyed  from  the 
town  for  a  distance  in  open  ditches  or  t^ewers  exposed  to  the  sun  and  at- 
mosphere, it  undergoes  such  a  foetiil  decomposition  as  to  render  the  opera- 
lion  no  common  nuisance  to  the  public.  Out  such  efTtcts  would  not  occur 
(tit  least  to  the  same  exient)  if  the  matter  was  conveyed  in  close  pipes  with 
a  plentiful  effusion  of  waier;  and  it  is  known  thatanim'nl  carcasses,  when  kept 
constHotly  e-xposed  to  fresh  supplies  of  water,  do  not  suffer  corrupt  decompo- 
sition, but  are  changed  into  a  trttty  matter.  It  seems  necessarj'also  that »  cer- 
tain degreeof  heat  and  exposure  of  surface  should  be  present  to  uriginate  and 
promote  foetid  decomposition,  as  it  is  well  known  ttiat  in  the  pits  in  Paris, 
where  so  many  dead  bodies  were  thrown,  the  result  was  not  a  foetid  decum- 
position,  but  a  change  of  the  animal  mailer  mto  adipocire,  a  comparatively 
inoffensive  substance  ;  we  may  thfteforw  expect  that  the  d)»ch»rge  of  the 
contents  of  the  sewer»  in  pipes,  excluded  fas  they  would  be)  from  heat, and 
copiously  charged  with  water,  would  be  comparatively  free  from  noxious 
exhalations. 

Another  plan  of  reserving  the  contents  of  sewers  for  the  purpose  of  ma- 
nure woold  DO  to  continue  the  sewers  to  some  di»iance  from  the  town,  and 
then  to  discharsre  them  Into  a  series  of  covered  catch-pils.  allowing  the 
water  to  tilter  off  after  depositing  the  solid  particlei ;  when  the  first  series 
of  pi's  were  deemed  sufEciently  charged,  the  sewers  mifht  then  be  dis- 
charged into  a  suhisidiary  series,  until  the  malter  in  the  tirst  had  become 
sufficiently  consistent  for  cartage.  ll]Min  the  first  plan  at  proceeding,  tha 
liquid  manure  could  only  be  applied  to  land  quite  near  at  hand,  and  fit  fori 
'  rication  ;  on  the  second  plan  the  manure  might  be  conveyed  to  adiatane* 

a  applied  to  arable  land. 

It  will  be  evident  the  great  importance   of  applying  such  quantities  ol 
manure  as  the  sewers  supply  to  useful  purposes,  hut  it  is  no  lews  evident 
that  no  system  can  be  introduced  to  effect  the  object  until  precediul  h 
satisfactory  experiments  of  cost,  profit,  and  efiiuienc}--      Some  localitit 
mi^ht  offer  facilities  for  one  mode  of  action,  and  some  for  another;  and  it^ 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  parlies  may  be  induced  tu  make  experiments  on 
both  plans;  and  it  is  to  be  noted  tlmt  though  the  expense  of  raising  the 
liquid  manure  from  pits  or  tanks  would  be  necessary  in  some  cases,  yet  in 
many  sttuiitions  no  such  operation  would  be  necessary. 

On  the  subject  of  puriiying  Itie  air  oi'  sewers,  and  of  preventing  the 
escape  of  Ibul  air  by  nny  crevices  or  chinks  I  have  heard  of  the  ingenious 
contriviinoe  of  erecting  a  tall  chimney  and  connecting  it  by  a  pipe  with  the 
crown  of  a  sewer,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  such  a  draft  up  the  chimney 
as  would  occasion  an  indraft  at  itny  leak  that  mi^hl  occur  in  the  rumified 
mass  of  druins  of  the  district  to  which  the  chimney  beloneed.  It  appears 
to  me  that  there  arc  some  objections  to  this  plan ;  but  not  being  acquainted 
with  all  the  details,  I  shall  avoid  entering  mto  any  controversy  on  th«| 
subject,  further  than   statinc  that   I   should  rather  propose  an  oppoait» 
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proems  for  purifyins;  the  air  of  sewers.  I  would  recommend  that  thej 
should  be  kept  excluded  as  much  as  possible  from  external  heal  and 
ascending  columns  of  air;  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  endeavour  bv  til 
means  to  send  down  as  copious  a  flow  of  water  as  practicable ;  aDil  in 
I^ndon,  though  the  Thames  water  may  not  be  proper  for  domestic  purposo, 
it  would  be  sufficiently  pure  for  waterini;  the  streets  and  elf ansine  the 
drains  ;  and  the  supply  being  inexhaustible,  its  application  would  only  be 
limited  by  the  cost  of  steam  power  and  iron  pipes. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  obligations  to  yourself  for  the  useful 
hints  you  have  afforded  me  on  several  of  the  subjects  above  treated  o^  and 
to  say  I  shall  be  happy  if  any  of  the  observations  I  have  submitted  should 
prove  conducive  to  the  ends  in  view. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir, 
Edwin  Chadwick^  Etq.,  Yours  truly, 

^c.    (fv.    *c.  Jambs  Vetch. 

London,  1st  March,  \B4-2, 


6. — Evidence  of  George  Gutch,  Esq.,  District  Surveyor^  on  Shifting 
and  Btalding  of  Inferior  Tenements  in  the  Subtrrbs  to  avoid  ike 
Provisions  of  ike  Metropolis  Building  Act. 
Is  there  any  distinction  in  the  character  of  the  buildings  built  out  of 
the  hmits  of  the  Metropolitan  Building  Act,  or  out  of  the  limits  of  your 
own  district  as  surveyor? — Yes;  there  is  a  less  expensive  description  of 
buildings  built  out  of  these  limits.  In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kensington, 
there  are  tenements  run  up  four  stories  in  heii^ht  with  only  a  nine-inch 
wall  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  whereas  in  any  parish  under  the  BuiMin!; 
Act  the  walls  of  the  same  description  of  houses  would  be  required  to  be 
18  inches  thick  in  the  basement  and  14  inches  upwards:  this,  however, 
is  not  a  sized  house  for  the  occupation  of  the  poorer  classes.  At  the 
Potteries,  Netting  Dale,  Kensington,  however,  there  is  a  nest  of  houses 
huddled  together  without  party-walls  and  without  drainage  ;  m^ny  of  thorn 
are  built  of  wood  and  four-inch  work,  and  of  such  materials  as  would  not 
be  permitted  where  the  Building  Act  is  in  force.  This  is  with  reierence 
to  houses  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other- 
Have  you  not  seen  instances  where  sewers  are  made  and  drains  in 
action  where  the  state  of  the  premises  is  nevertheless  dangerous? — Yes; 
only  recently  the  parochial  officers  of  Paddington  inspected  the  workhouses 
and  buildings  belonging  to  the  Kensington  union,  when  we  found  the  drains 
formed  but  not  trapped,  and  the  inmates  exposed  to  the  foul  air  from  the 
drains  themselves.  I  have  read  Mr.  Oldfield's  statement,  and  I  think  it 
very  true  and  very  important. 

7. — Estimate  by  Mr.  Howkll,  of  the  Cost  of  Stntcturat  Arrangements 
ofSeicerage,  Drainage,  Water-tank,  and  means  of  House  Cleansing 
for  Labourers^  Tenements  in  the  Metropolis, 

56.  Drain  and  digging,  with  pantile  bottom,  three 

courses  high,  arched  over  and  cemented 
10.  Small  drain  from  water  pipe  .... 
46.  Sup.  slate  slab  cistern,  4  ft.  by  3  ft.  9,  and  2 

tt.  deep,  holding  150  gallons 
62.  Three-quarter  pipe  to  serve  cistern,  including 

joints  and  fixing 

12.  Ditto  ditto  yard  ditto 

Two  three-quarter  cocks — 10*.;  one  cock-ball 

and  boss — 8*, 

Cftrried  forward  . 
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Brought  forward 
Inch  standing  and  under  waste 
Ij  wiisher  and  wasle      .... 
Pan  closet,  with  basin,  &c-,  complete 
Strong  D.  trap— 20*..,  service  box  — 10*.  bd. 
Cover  to  cistern 


Deduct  7^  per  cent,  if  done  at  contract  prices 


From  the  above  estimate  the  followinj?  items  shoultl 
be  deducted,  as  appertaining  to  the  present  objection- 
able system : — 

Cesspool      ..... 

Roof  of  privy  and  ceiling 

Drain,  say  65  tt.  .... 

Water-butt  and  stand    . 

Service  pipe,  40  ft. 

Cock  and  lall--6<.;  wante  pipe — 7s 

Less  7i  per  cent 
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. — Description  or  Specijicalion  of  Ma.  Lovdon's  AgricuHurisi  Model 

Cottage. 

The  plan  and  elevation  which  I  have  given  are  intended  for  an  Agri- 
cultural labourer  in  the  north  of  England  or  in  Scolhmd.  where  it  is 
ciislomary  to  have  the  aleepini;  room  on  the  ground  floor.  The  walls  are 
supposed  to  be  18  inches  thick,  and  the  roof  thalclied.  as  being  the  wRimest 

vering  in  a  cold  l>leak  country.    The  front  entrance  is  by  a  porch,  which 

ntains  a  steji-ladder  to  the  garrets,  which,  bein^  lighted  by  windows  in 
the  gable  ends,  may  be  used  as  sleeping  places  for  grown-up  children, 
while  the  younger  children  may  sleep  below  in  the  same  room  with  their 
parents,  a,  is  the  kitchen  ;  ft,  the  sleeping  room  :  c,  the  back  kitchen  ;  d, 
the  jianlry;  0,  the  dairy,  if  the  occupant  should  huvc  a  cow.  which  is 
generally  the  case  with  agricultuiul  lahonrers  in  ScotUnd ;  uml  /,  a  place 
Uyx  Aiel,  for  poiUtry,  or  for  a  furnace  to  heat  a  flue  pasiting  under  the  floots 
of  the  two  rooms  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  lineg^,  I  tie  smoke  escaping  by 
the  upricht  flue  h.  The  highest  point  of  the  5leeping-room  floor  is  at  g, 
and  uf  the  kitchen  floor  at  i ;  the  highest  point  of^  the  pantry  floor  is  at  dy 
and  of  tlie  dairy  floor  at  e,  and  from  these  four  points  the  floors  gradually 
■lope  at  the  rate  of  1  inch  to  7  feet  lo  the  hill  of  the  back  kitchen  do'>r  nt  m, 

that  no  water  c«n  stand  in  any  part  of  these  floors:  and  hence,  when 

ey  are  twtng  wa^ihed  xvith  a  mop  in  the  direction  of  the  ^^lope  the  waier 

ill  readily  flifW  towards  the  t>ack  door. 

A  place  for  wood  or  other  fuel,  or  ftir  a  pig  or  rabbits,  according  to  the 
taste  or  circumstances  of  llieocuupant,  is  shown  at  11;  a  privy  at  o;  a  tank 
(br  Hipiid  m'lnuri',  ccmmunicating  with  the  piivy,  at  ji;  and  a  pit  for  a^bes 
and  solid  manure  at  q.     Buth  ihrse  pits  may  have  movatile  rootVt. 

The  surface  of  the  yard  slopes  Irom  the  entrance  door  r,  to  the  liquid 
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munure  l»nk  t.    The  h»ck  kitchen  w  entem!  by  one  step;  the  tcrmee  in 
front  «t  /  in  cntrrctS  by  three  steps,  and  the  door  of  the  porch  hy  a  half-step 
The  purden  i«  onlr  pnrtmlly  nhown.  the  portion  omit'e*!  b^inj;  a  m*!- 
lelo^ritm  of  sufficient  lennth  to  constitute  the  content*'  ■  1 

altutteil  to  the  i;iittik:>e,  one-MXih  uf  an  acre.     It  is  stn 
which  m*iy  be  nhown  ai-cluteolurally  to  gi»e  fto  appearjoict'  qi  ucsi^n  and 

itjute  on  Ihe  purl  of  the  occupant. 
The  nlone  of  the  terrace  t»»«y  be  eovcretl  with  ffrass  or  flowers,  straw 
berriet  or  ivy.     T'he  nanow  borvler  next  the  hec!i;e  mny  he  planted  wit 
: 
Bt1 


'h* 

flowers *nd  The  Urtjer  compartments  m  front  of  the  pore' 
rji»ipbevrie«,  cnrranls.  and  ilwarf  apples.    The  cnhnary 
be  grown  in  tlie  buck  comiiartiuent,  only  a  portion  of  ■ 

A  /T.  is  the  elevation  of  the  front  hedge. 

^'  V,  a  part  of  the  side  hedisc. 

EF.  a  »ection  on  lite  doited  line  £/*.  to  a  double  scale. 

{7K.  a  section  on  the  dolled  line  G  //. 

The  upper  pari  of  the  drawing  ia  an  isometrieal  view. 


'^^tatement  of  the  RequiHies  ofCottagr  Arckitccturej  btf  J.  C.  Louoom 

*  The  w«#n/t'a/  rutfphtitet  of  a  comfortable  Ul'oureri  eotlage  may  be  thus 
sninmod  up :  — 

I.  The  cotta£;e  should  be  placed  alongside  a  public  road,  u  being  more 
cheerful  than  a  solitary  situation;  and  in  order  that  the  catlftcer  oiay 
enjny  the  applause  of  the  public  when  he  has  his  garden  in  goo't  order  and 
keeping. 

'i.  The  cottage  should  be  so  placed  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  every  side 
of  it  every  day  throuehnut  the  year,  when  he  is  visible.  For  this  reason, 
the  flront  of  the  coitaire  can  only  be  parallel  to  the  public  road  in  the  case 
of  roads  in  the  direction  of  north-east,  south-west,  north-west,  and  south* 
east;  in  all  other  cases  the  front  must  be  placed  obliquely  to  the  naaJ, 
whit-h,  ni  we  have  previously  shown,  is  greatly  preferat^le  to  having  the 
front  parallel  to  the  road. 

3.  Every  cottage  ought  lo  have  the  floor  elevated,  that  it  may  be  dry; 
the  walk  dtm'tle  or  hollow,  or  battened,  or  not  less  than  eifihieen  inche 
thick,  that  thtjy  may  retain  lieat ;  with  a  course  of  sialo  or  fl  il'^i.  n 
tiles  I't'ddetl  in  cement,  six  inches  above  the  surface,  to  int 
of  damp ;  the  roof  thick,  or  double,  lur  the  sake  of  warmtn  ; 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  at  the  eaves,  in  order  tokeep  the  walls  dry 
to  check  the  radiation  of  heat  from  their  exterior  surface. 

4.  In  general,  every  cottage  ought  to  tie  two  stories  high,  so  that  th 
fclei.''pi[iK-roomR  may  not  be  on  the  ground  floor;  and  the  gMund  floor  ou^h 
to  be  from  six  inches  to  one  foot  above  the  outer  surface. 

5.  The  minimuai  of  accommodution  ou^ht  to  be  a  kilchen  or  living'^oom. 
aback  kitcheo  or  wa«h  bouse,  and  a  pantry,  on  the  crouod  floor,  with  three 
bed-rooms  over ;  or  two  rooms  and  a  witsh-hou.te  on  the  ground  floor,  and 
two  bed-rooms  over. 

6.  Every  cotlui^,  including  its  garden,  yard,  &c.,  ought  to  occupy  nv 

leas  than  one-s:xlh  of  an  acre;  and  the  g.ixden  ought  to  surrour'^  " *■ 

tage,  or  at  sll  events  lu  extend  both  before  and  behuid.     In  per 

ought  to  be  a  front  garden  and  a  back  >ard,  the  latter  beint:  euU .  ... 

the  hack  kitchen,  nml  containin^r  a  privy.  bquid>manure  taalc.  plac«  I' 
du^t  nml  iistivx,  and  place  for  fuel. 

iicaVtle,  every  cottago  ought  to  stated  singly,  and  au 
hi  I,  or.  at  all  events,   not  more  than  two  cottages  oucht  to 

Joitiiii    tojitilier.      Among   other  important    iirgumeutB   in  ■  th 

arraugiinent,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  it  is  the  only  one  bv  t  su 
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ean  shine  every  day  on  every  side  of  tht^cottft^.  When  cotfaiies  are  joined 
together  in  a  row^  unless  that  row  i?  in  a  diagonal  direction,  with  reference 
to  It  south  and  north  line,  the  sun  will  shine  cliit^fly  on  one  side.  By  having 
cottages  sinuly  or  in  pairs,  they  may  always  be  placed  along  any  ruad  in 
such  a  munner  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  every  liide  of  them,  provided  the 
point  he  given  up  of  havinjf  the  front  parallel  to  the  road;  a  point  which, 
in  our  opinion,  ought  not  for  a  moment  to  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
advantages  of  an  equal  diffusion  of  sunshine. 

8.  Evtry  collai:e  ou^ht  to  have  an  entrance-porch  for  coniainine  the 
labourer's  tools,  and  into  which,  if  possible,  the  staim  ought  to  0)ien,  in 
order  that  the  bed-rooms  may  be  conununicated  with  without  ptiKitinK 
throueh  the  front  or  t^ck  kitclien.  This,  in  the  case  of  sickness,  is  very 
desirable,  and  also  in  the  case  of  deaths,  as  the  remains  may  be  carried 
down  stairs  while  the  family  are  in  the  front  room. 

9.  The  doorto  the  front  kitchen  or  best  room  should  open  from  the  porch. 
and  not  from  the  back  kitchen,  which,  as  it  contains  the  cooking;  utensils 
and  vaahine^  apparatus,  can  never  be  Kl  for  l>emc^  passed  throuf^h  by  ii 
itranger,  or  even  the  master  of  the  family,  where  proper  repard  i^  had  by 
the  miitress  to  cleanliness  and  delicacy. 

lu.  When  there  is  not  a  supply  of  clear  water  from  a  sprinp  arijoininj? 
the  coltagf.  or  from  some  ollur  ctCcient  source,  then  there  ou^lit  lo  be  a 
well  or  tank,  partly  under  the  floor  of  the  back  kitchen,  supplit-d  fruui  the 
roof,  with  a  pump  in  the  back  kitchen  for  drawinij  it  up  for  use,  as  here- 
alter  described  in  delail.  The  advantages  of  having  the  tank  or  well  under 
the  back  kitchen  are,  that  it  will  secure  from  frost,  and  that  the  labour  of 
carrying  water  will  be  avoided. 

11.  The  privy  should  always  be  separated  from  the  dwelhn^,  unless  it  is 
a  proper  water-closet,  with  a  aoil-pipe  communicating  with  a  distant 
liquid-manure  tank  or  cesspool.  When  detached,  the  privy  should  be 
over  or  adjoining;  a  lit^uid-m'vnure  tank,  in  which  a  straight  tube  fmm  the 
bottom  ofthe  basin  ought  to  terminate;  by  which  means  the  sml  basin  may 
always  be  kept  clt-an  by  pouring  down  tlie  common  slops  ot  the  house. 
No  surface  being  left  from  fthich  smell  can  arise,  except  that  of  the  area 
of  the  pipe,  the  double  flap,  to  be  hereafter  described,  will  jircvent  the 
escape  of  the  evaporation  from  this  small  surface,  and  also  ensure  a  dry  and 
clean  sent. 

12.  The  situation  of  the  liquid-manure  tank  should  he,  as  far  as  possible, 
from  that  of  the  fiUered-water  tank  or  cle«r-walcr  well.  It  should  be 
covered  by  an  air-tight  cover  of  fiagstone,  and  have  a  narrow  well  adjoin- 
ing:, into  which  the  liquid  should  filter  through  a  ^ratinj!:.  so  as  to  be 
pumped  up  or  laki-n  away  without  grosser  impuritiei,  and  in  this  state 
applied  lo  the  sod  about  growing  crops. 

13.  In  general,  proprietors  ouf^ht  not  to  entniAt  the  erection  of  labourers' 
cottages  on  their  estates  to  the  fanners,  as  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  this  practice 
that  so  many  wretched  hoveU  exist  m  the  besl-cullivated  distticts  of  Scot- 
land and  in  Northumberland. 

1*1.  i\'o  landed  proprietor,  as  we  think,  ought  to  charge  more  for  the  land 
on  which  cottages  are  built  than  he  would  receive  for  it  from  a  farmer,  if 
let  as  part  of  a  larm  ;  and  no  more  rent  ought  to  be  charged  for  the  cost  of 
buildink:  the  cottage  and  enclosing  the  garden  than  the  same  sum  would 
yield  if  invested  in  land,  or,  at  all  events,  not  more  than  can  be  obtained  by 
government  securities. 

15.  Most  of  these  conditions  are  laid  down  on  the  supposition  that  the 
intended  builder  of  the  cottage  is  actuated  more  by  feelings  of  human  sym- 
pathy than  by  a  desire  to  make  money;  and  hence  they  are  addressed  to 
the  wealthy,  and  especially  to  the  proprietors  of  land  and  extenjiive  mann- 
factories  or  mmes.' 


Tb«  following  is  the  view  of  a  double  mechanic's  cottage,  from  Mr 


1^ 


Pfti^a  Ibc  debub  of  eoBSdvttMiiu  soch  &s  «r«  «xrn:  *  S« 

ttial  tppf  ■  1^  M  ■  ■  II,  nf  111*  ■!■»■,  I  til  1 1  Arc  dcuilft  ts^  anel< 

U^f^  ftBid  |MlliiAi  Jinn'iytiuai  o(  fnnutsrt  by  which  ^  Apftcn  tfat 
socb  nmrwraMot  aaj  b«  •fleeted.  Tur  txamplt,  ui  impovUBt  iaycwt- 
avot  BO  the  bov  bc«ble»dB  vaad  id  Scotch  c^^ta^m  b*s  bt«fi  fOKxcited  bt 
Dr.  WJsoo,  of  KdtOk  It  comisti  of  a  rariftiiiTOii  and  ««vUm  vhkh 
SMH  be  drawn  out  »boat  ihree  ttet  frora  the  Crook  of  the  bad,  •<>  as  to  fom 
mtkaenl  vpaee  between  thceurlain  and  the  bed  lo  serre  aa  a  dressn;- 
It  It  observed  by  Mr.  Ixnidco.  (bat  sofse  of  the  I^^th  «Dd  London 
had  tbe  befiha  in  the  ladies'  cabins  fitted  up  in  lUi«  aode  aonie 
ycartaro;  and  it  ii  a  principle  nnr^'lranl^,  and.  it  is  unneceassiy  to  saf» 
BC««aary  for  the  preservalinn  oi  double-bedded  rooms,  as  aeU 

as  in  those  cottai^es  wh^e  the  b<  \  j   u  used.    The  following '■  a 

oopf  of  the  plan  of  the  improremcnt  given  by  Mr.  Loudon. 


Another  part  of  Dr.  Wilson's  improvements  in  these  beds  consists  of 
the  hingine  a  part  of  the  roof  of  the  bed,  so  that  it  n\ny  I»  opened  liVe  a 
trsp-dtior  at  pleasure  for  vrntilnlion,  ami  ihe  hincing  of  the  boards  at  tli* 
fool  !ind  at  the  back  for  the  same  object. end  for  giving  access  to  a  rar^' — ' 
nlli-ndHnf,  Mr.  London  expxvsseK  A  hope  that  these  improvements 
on**  %».-p  (o  t^cltin^  tid  of  box  bedsteads  altotrether.  They  are  notiredl^^ 
•**  '  f^ltori*  of  the  morsl  ends  vrhich   may  be  gained  in  structtml 

^'  '».  which  incur  mconsidernbJc  expense.  EUid  only  a  little  c&r«  at 


in  Cottage  Furniture, 
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the  outset.  Other  detailed  improvements  may  be  made  subservient  to 
structural  economy.  The  foliowinc;  is  an  exemplification  thus  described 
bv  Mr.  Loudon : — *'  It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  in  small  cottages,  to 
place  the  shutters  to  the  windows  on  the  ground  floor  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  answer  the  purpose,  and  }*:  t  be  out  of  the  way.  The  following  plan  has 
been  adopted  in  some  buildings  of  that  description,  which  have  been  lately 
erected.  The  shutters  are  hung  on  hinges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fall  down 
into  a  recess  below  the  window  durins;  the  day-time ;  and  consequently 
they  are  quite  out  of  the  way  when  not  wanted  for  shutting  up  the  house, 
or  for  temporary  purposes.  The  idea  suggested  itself  that  shutters  be 
occasionally  used  as  a  table  or  ironing-board;  and  to  effect  this  end,  two 
movable  bars  as  supports  were  let  into  mortices  in  the  floor,  and  made  to 
abut  agiunst  similar  mortices  made  in  the  ledges  on  the  under  side  of  the 
shutters.  The  two  cornices  were  slightly  rounded,  and  the  upper  surface 
was  left  plain  without  paint.  Two  swing  iron  or  wooden  brackets  might 
be  used  instead  of  the  wooden  bars,  as  they  could  be  folded  back  into  the 
recess  also. 
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10. — SpedfieaHon  of  the  Cost  of  Erection,  Weekly  Rents,  Interest  on  Me  CapM 
tnrested^  and  the  Nwnbers  of  Tenements  and  Cottages  occupied  bg  tAi 
Poor  and  Labourers ;  taken  from  Returns  made  by  the  Reiuvmg  Ogicert 
of  their  respective  Districts^  m  24  Unions  tn  the  Counties  of  CMirr, 
Hii^ordy  D<  r6y,  and  Lancaster, 
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12. — Examination  of  the  Rkv.  Thomas  WHAXBLBt,  Cookham,  Berks, 
on  Cottage  AUuttnettts,  and  the  keepimj  of  J^s  by  Cotiatjers. 

It  appears  that  h  great  part  of  the  land  of  your  purish  is  common,  and 
that  a  portion  oftiie  population  borders  upon  the  common.  What  is  the 
state  of  that  population  as  compared  with  that  which  is  too  far  removed 
from  Ihe  coramrjn-i  tt>  enjoy  any  of  their  privileges? — Ttie  pt'rsons  who  live 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  uf  the  commons  are  evidently  much  poorer 
than  those  who  live  at  a  diiktunce. 

To  what  do  you  attribute  this? — I  attribute  it  to  their  depending  upon 
a  precarious  and  unceriain  inotme;  and  I  am  sure,  from  alltlie  oluervation 
I  have  been  able  to  make,  that  a  poor  man's  best  subsistence  will  always 
depend  upon  constant  work  and  g^ood  wa^e»,  and  that  he  never  works  for 
so  bad  a  roaster  as  when  he  works  for  himself.  And  all  employments, 
such  as  atlendinfi:  sheep,  geese,  Sec,  besides  the  precarious  nature  of  the 
return  made  by  them,  usually  impair  his  habits  of  steady  and  paiient  in- 
dustry, and  frequently  give  him  a  turn  for  poaching  and  pilfering,  and 
engender  other  irregular  and  demoralizing  habits. 

But  may  not  the  cluldren  of  the  cottager,  while  he  is  engaged  in  steady 
and  paiient  industry,  be  UHefuIty  and  prof\tubly  employed  in  taking  care 
of  a  pig  or  geese  on  the  common  ? — No.  The  reason  which  applies  against 
the  father  doing  so,  namely,  the  bad  desultory  habits  engendered,  applies 
with  greater  force  agrtinsl  the  children  doing  so.  If  they  are  old  enough 
to  be  able  to  attend  to  these  tilings,  they  are  usually  old  enough  to  be 
employed  in  some  rural  occupation  for  which  wages  would  be  earned. 
Many  mistakes  are 'prevalent  with  respect  to  the  profits  from  keeping 
co^vs,  sheep,  geese,  pigs.  Sec.  for  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  are 
really  prontable;  and  1  hough  I  am  clnd  to  see  a  pig  as  an  appendage  to  a 
cottage  (if  the  cottager's  employer  has  no  reason  to  be  sorry),  because  the 
pig  serves  as  a  sort  of  savings' bank  to  the  labourer;  for  il  the  labourer 
had  not  the  animal,  he  would  not  put  by,  and  out  of  his  reAch,  frum  day 
to  day,  the  money  wliich  the  pig  costs  him  in  fatting  ;  yet  il  is  notorious 
that  a  labouring  man  pays  more  dearly  for  his  bacon  than  he  would  do  if 
he  purchased  it  ready  prepared  to  his  liand.*     Nor  would  he  be  the  better 

*  Mr.  Tuny,  who  Is  a  very  ex.ten).iv«  fummr  in  Cuukbam,  and  was  present  during 
this  io<)uiry,  HXplaioed  this,  iui(),ia  corroboration  of  Mr.  WhAteley's  evidence  on  this 
point,  stated  tluit  he,  ai  a  famiLT,  could  not  make  any  profit  try  growing  pigs  beyond 
a  certain  iiixe.  T)ic  only  odvantago  wliich  he  had  trom  keeping  them  wai  in  uidiig 
thera  to  collect  the  refuA*  corn,  which  wuuld  utherwise  bo  trodden  under  foot  at  tlia 
bain-door  aiul  rendered  unniarkctahle ;  the  uflice  uf  the  pig  woa  to  gatJicr  up  this 
refbset  and  cuavert  it  iiilu  b  marketable  cuinmotlity,  pork.  Tu  fut  the  pigs  beyond 
a  certain  size  ib^uircd  more  tliaa  the  refuse  of  the  turm*yat(l ;  and.  thort-fure,  would 
not  pay  the  furiner.  It  was,  tlierefuce,  the  practice  of  the  I'annera  to  wU  the  pigs  to 
the  millers,  who  were  enabled  tu  fat  them  on  another  doscnption  of  refuse.  Now  if 
the  laltouring  man  kept  a  pig-at*  he  had  no  farm-yard,  and  uu  refuse  to  fee^l  it  with, 
he  must  eitht-r  buy  the  food  or  steal  it.  It'  he  were  honest  iind  bought  the  IuinI,  his 
pork  would,  as  Mr.  Whateley  hwt  stated,  cost  mudi  more  than  he  euuld  buy  it  for. 
A  pig  could  only  be  kept  uu  the  |<rudueH  of  kucU  a  piece  uf  land  on  a  laboorer  could 
Dot  well  cultivate  whilst  be  atlended  tu  his  other  duties,  luiliis  state  of  thiugs,  the 
tem|itatioii  to  ptlfer  for  the  support  of  the  pig  was  cousiil arable.  Other  witursses 
ioeidujitally  corroborated  this  statement,  ana  1  found  that  with  many  fanners  the 
circumstjiuce  of  a  labiiuring  man  haviitfr  a  pig  was  an  ubjection  to  giving  him 
tfrnptoyment.  The  Uev.  Mr.  Faitliiut.  of  IlatHeUI,  Herts,  staud,  as  the  result  of  his 
obaervalion,  that  the  keeping  t>f  pi^  was  decidedly  not  pruHlaiile  to  cuttagers  ;  and 
auch  was  the  temptation  to  b^teol  which  their  (lossession  uf  ]>igs  created,  tliat  ha  had 
kouwu  a  labourer,  who  had  a  pi<  given  to  him,  to  steal  from  the  donor  the  wood  to 
make  its  ity,  the  «1raw  to  Utter  it,  and  the  food  to  feed  it.  The  farmers  ridiculed 
the  prevalent  »latementfl  as  to  the  small  cost  at  which  pigs  could  he  kept,— -»tate> 
ments  commonly  made  to  the  gentry  by  roguish  rustics,  who  protited  by  these  delu- 
sions; a  pig  was  not  accommodating  enough  to  fatten  on  less  for  the  cottager  than 
for  the  farmer.  A  friend^ 
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eluthfd  or  oheftp«r  shod  if  he  looV  the  operation  of  the  MaoebMlcr 

or  ttu*  Nottmuhftm  nhoertiMkcr  into  Ui&  own  hiitids. 

Bill  may  not  *  tftt>ouri'r  altend  to  iV'  -i        7 ^- '     ''  "    r-     r  .--- 

the  hour*  of  work  ?— I  think  not,  hv'  fforki 

liy  the  ^cal,  »ntl  hA»  (lone  »^  much  »>   ... ^-..    i\et»- 

Turn*  home  ;  »in<!  U'canse  nolhing  in  pain^^d  by  feeding  c  ■.  ooa- 

mon«,  where  the  ciittle  hftve  nothing  t^l^c  to  depend  ujwo-     -  .-     -    i  \fi 
mailer  a  poor  m&n  can  work  for  is  himself. 

You  say  thut  the  reason  wliich  npphvs  aitnintt  the  Cather  attenTini: 
pig«.  ircvvti.  &c.,  on  cnmnnons.  applies  e^iually  a^aioht  th«  chi 
«(\  r  e.,  the  iJk  habits  engendered ;  and  thut  if  they  are  old  eiu  41 

ahlf  lo  Altend  to  Ihe^e  Ihini^^  they  arc  usually  old  t>nou^h  to  he  e^ap^3 
in  some  rural  occupation,  for  which  wai^s  would  he  earned.     Now  woi 
not  the  child r\'n  be  employed  by  farmi'i-s  in  the  same  sort  ul*  labour,  namcl; 
in  looking  after  entile  j  and  if  so.  why  is  it  that  the  care  of  cattle  on  t' 
cominon  for  the  other  is  worse  or  mtirt-  demorali: 
iiime  norl  of  tilings  for  the  farmer? — 1  conceivf 
qut-Htion  bfforr.     Iln  farmer  sends  his  pigs  or  oifn  n^i.^ 
uroonimons,  and  requires  the  ajisi<itance  of  u  child  tu  watcl 
turned  out  only  for  u  change,  but  are  never  in  this  part  of  ti.w  .  , 
upon  the  commutis. 

Do  you  think  allotments  of  land  to  the  labourer  benefioi»I ; 
what  quantity  may  be  UfefuUy  occuipied  by  him? — 1  do  not  < 
menti  of  land  to  the  poor  beneficiHl.  I  had  raiher  see  the 
gaihercd  into  one  large  one,  a  farm,  and  the  labouring  man  empiuvcd  at 
fi^ood  wages,  by  a  superintendent  manKums;  the  whole  at  his  own  rtsK  and 
for  hit  own  mterest.  m  the  share  to  which  his  undivided  and  f»rea1er  atl^n- 
tion  and  anxiety  justly  entitle  him,  that  is.  by  a  thriving  ftkrmer.  The  poor 
man  must  be  a  poor  master,  and  he  had  better  serve  a  rich  one. 

What  do  you  believe  would  be  the  cansequence  of  too  larsre  allotmenti 
of  land  brint;  made  lo  the  lalxiurers? — That  the  poor  ma-.         '  ■       ■       j. 
tivale  it.     The  wealth  of  his  employer  is  the  poor  man's  s:ii 
want.    I  approve  of  the  practice  of  a  benevolent  farmer  in 
is  aceufiiomed  to  ^ive  to  his  labourers  a  headland  of  hi^  fit 
industry.     He  sRy«  he  will  make  it  worth  the  while  of  Ui.^  . . 
honest  and  diligent  towards  liim,  by  lettini;  them  feel  that  tin  v  u  1  i  hi 
auitable  return  from  him.     If  what    are  called  "  ample  n  lotmc 
given,  it  appears  to  ine  to  be  a  sort  of  wholoHale  almseivintr,  aUrnded  wil 
more  than  the  usual  mischiefs  attendant  upon  mo<tt  almsgiving.    The  ni 
chard  and  garden  before  me  might,  if  cut  up  into  allotments,  fterre  for  «t 

A  friend,  who  writci  from  WiUiiliirv,ob»erT08, — '■  2  CJinnot  raaki*  o«t  who  i1  i« 
doe»  £alt(*n  pig« to  1  jirotit.  I  aiked  a  lirrwer  theulht*r<li.y  if,  wnh  hi«  i^aiav.liri 
n<it  makd  it  answer;  and  Iw  tjld  ra«  that,  on  tlie  coutrory,  li«>  was  miVA}«  out  of' 
pocket,  and  only  kept  a  nig  far  the  plenitire  of  ealtng  lit*  own  pork.  *  I'nvate  iiwii> 
vidiialb,*  he  add^iJ.  *  feed  their  pif^s  with  what  Bbould  rather  tie  called  spailt  mdl 
than  ^rnins.  I  cannot  alTord  to  do  that ;  I  mutt  g<*t  out  all  the  guoducvi  forioy 
beer,  and  then  there  ii  not  tutficient  nuU-imont  left  to  fitt(>n  without  the  a«ldtltoD  m 
thiu^B  which  1  nttisl  pt)rcba*v/  h  it  n>>t  tinhkely  that  tnAtiy  |i«rM>ua,  wbu  faseia4 
Ihry  kr|'t  pif^  to  apn)6t,hive  fed  them  on  thin 'spoilt  malt,'  in  iKnoraaea  thaltbty 
worr,  in  fact,  ^viu^  IhiMf  iwiac  valuatile  l>eiir  instead  of  rrfuav  i^raias^'* 

A  f]^D(l«man,  speaking  of  such  &ppend<iges  la  lahuurer*'  tenements  in  a  nitinifieJ 
ttiriu^ district, stalest—^'  Farm«rly  moat  ofuut  liouscshad  them.hut  they  um  tfcnt^ 
thlti)fa  fur  getting  out  of  repair,  and  we  are  pulling  them  doWD  a  faod  ^"^B^^k 
eUariii^  Ihu  ((Tuund  ;  fori  know,  from  int^Uii^nt.  clenj-heBdod  workman^  t^^^^B 
IB-,....!  ..1..^,,^  fikmiiiea  cannot  graw  ttieir  pork  ueurly  »o  chuap  as  *h-«  '-"  li^^H 
H*!  :>iteoii  i»  qtiitc  ititTer^nl  to  what  it  wam  '1^  at  30  yo4re  <•  i^^H 

|^>  ^,  and  the  quaauiy  or  the  impruvud   Insh  pl<ii  hi  1  VH 

«nii4ia«U  cwEU^^  iw  very  iiirge.     In  such  viUacea  where  yard-room  )<iniV^ 

■will  anil  innnure  malui  a  terntdtf  s:mk.     Only  meh  of  our  jwipli:  k^  -.  nar*  j 

■  Ibitdmna  fur  it,  and  ai  a  wrl  of  hobhy,  but  believing  that  it  Joes  tiot  ^utr.  '  ■ 
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families  of  young  labourers.  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  say,  "  Take  Ihese, 
my  pood  men,  and  be  happy  ;'*  but  when,  in  the  progrress  of  populalion, 
there  arises  four  times  six  families  to  be  fed  from  the  same  sod,  where  will 
then  I  :e  the  happiness  of  the  allotments?  What,  1  submit,  are  small  farms 
but  ample  allotments,  and  what,  when  stripped  of  romance,  is  found  by 
experience  to  be  the  superior  condiiion  and  power  of  production  of  the 
small  farmers?  Are  ihey  not,  even  where  they  farm  Ineir  own  lands, 
almost  universally  failing  (like  the  small  manufacturers  aj^Ainst  the  Urge 
ones)  in  competition  before  the  more  scientific  management,  economy  of 
lat>our,  and  more  powerful  applicationof  capita!  of  iheliirge  farmer.  What 
is  all  Ireland  but  a  country  of  cottage  allotments;  and  what  is  there  in 
that  theatre  of  disorder  and  wretchednesi  thai  should  induce  the  tjenevolent 
(Or  those  who  may  have  in  their  eyes  the  immediate  templalion  of  iri«h 
rents)  \o  make  trial  of  any  such  system  in  England?  Are  the  colliers  who 
possess  the  fee-simple,  the  small  frechuldcrs  of  Ireland,  in  a  superior 
condition  by  virtue  of  their  allotments? — Many  of  the  promoters  of  allot- 
luents  doubtless  intend  well,  and  act  upon  the  evidence  of  immt-di&te 
benefits  and  satisfaction  derived  from  them  ;  ko,  probably,  did  the  ori(;iual 
promoters  of  the  bread-money,  scales,  and  the  ollowalicc  ityslem,  labour 
rates  and  the  train  of  corrupting  palliatives? 

Have  you  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  experiments  in  what  is 
termed  spade  husbandry?— I  have  never  seen  spade  husbandry;  but  I 
should  wish  to  sec  it  universally  adopted,  if  the  adoption  of  it  would 
add  wealth  to  the  fanner,  for  in  that  caste  it  could  not  fail  to  benefit  the 
]at}ourei:. 

It  is  said  that  fanners  oui^ht  to  take  the  single  agricultural  labourers 
into  their  houses,  and  preside  at  the  labourers*  tables  as  formerly  ;  what 
is  your  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  recurring  to  the  old  system?  — 
Those  who  say  so  are  very  ill  formed  upon  the  subject.  Fiirmers,  who 
were  (m  manners,  wealth,  and  iducaliun)  bul  very  little  better  tnan  their 
own  labourers,  might  formerly,  with  comfort  to  themselves  and  advantage 
to  their  men,  receive  their  carters  into  their  family,  and  dine  at  their  table 
with  ihem;  Ijut  the  habits  of  those  times  are  gone  for  ever. 

Do  you  think  the  enclosures  of  such  parishes  as  Cookham  beneficial  to 
the  poor?— Yes  I  do,  inasmuch  as  they  extend  the  demand  for  the  poor 
man  a  only  ma*'ketable  commodity — his  labour. 

[Every  position  stated  in  this  examination  with  relation  to  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  tike  theory  of  small  farm  aUuLments,  and  uf  the  pig  und 
cow  theories,  was  corrolwrated  by  a  large  mass  of  evidence  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  where  they  had  Ix'cft,  for  any  length  of  time,  in 
operation. — E.  C] 


1 3, — Arrangtvient  of  Public  H'alh  in  Toums  ;  Plan  of  /Ae  Arborvlum 
at  Derby,  laid  out  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  Esq. 

Whin  it  appeared  that  a  general  botanic  garden  would  be  too  expensive, 
both  to  create  and  to  keep  up  ;  that  a  mere  compositionof  trees  and  shrubs 
with  turf,  in  the  manner  of  a  common  pleasure-ground,  would  become  insipid 
after  being  seen  two  or  three  times  ;  and,  in  short,  that  the  most  suitable 
kind  of  public  garden,  lor  all  the  circumstances  included  in  the  above  data, 
was  an  arboretum,  or  collection  of  trees  and  s'  ruljs,  foreign  and  indigenous, 
which  would  endure  the  open  air  in  the  climate  of  Derby,  with  the  names 
placed  to  each.  Such  a  collection  will  have  all  the  oidinnry  beauties  of  a 
pleJtsure-Eround  viewed  as  a  whole;  and  yet,  from  no  tree  or  shrub  occurring 
twice  in  the  whole  collection,  and  from  the  name  of  every  tree  and  shrub 
being  placed  against  it,  an  inducement  is  held  out  for  thobe  who  walk  m 
the  garden  to  take  an  interest  in  the  name  and  history  of  each  species,  vV-k 
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0K«  in  iKit  c(M3nli7  or  in  othtr  conatnes.  iU  %pftannee  «i  Affmnt  wtMsr 
of  Ihe  year,  nnr)  ^ht  Tftiioos aaaoeislioai  eooocsted  with  U, 

A  MBki  ^  -'  fasftal  no  doabt  faftte  been  ere»lci3   hj  %  cnlfccPm  af 

hffftiSMOi.  but  this  eoSoetioo.  lo  b«  cITrciivt  in  soch  a  ^Mi«f 

f^Tunnd.  niLut  Uu\  l-  amouatod  to  &t  )«Mt  ftO#0  apecics  ;  ftad  to  leva  saebk 
oolUction.  ind  krrp  U  up,  wonkl  btr*  bem  mocb  inov*  «speiMi»«  Itm 
formine  Uw  ai>'*t  complete  eollMii'  a  rrtr««suid  ttmihs  thAteaa  stfroni 
bt  ouitdc  in  Britain.  li  U  fanluY  tc  be  vb«cr«ed  n«pee1inc  k  eoOcriiM  iC 
b«rtmocou«  plant  i,  that  it  «oukI  have  preKotfd  no  bMiUr  or  mtcfHt«Wi> 
cvrrdurinfr  the  winter  season;  mhereas,  amOMftrrea and  ibniba.  then ■■ 
all  ihe  evergreen  Winds,  which  arc  more  beautiroi  ia»int»'  f^^nin  nwpif; 
while  the  dtcidttOU«  kinds,  at  th«t  teaaon,  show  a:  <an<tyaitfai 

ramification  of  their  branches  and  spray,  Ihe  cr^lour  -xrk.  ami  Ibt 

colour  and  form  of  their  l>uds.  Add  alj»o»  that  tnr*  and  vhrubs.  aod 
c«(>ecially  evergreens,  f^ve  shelter  and  encourage oienl  to  sin^nip-bit^  to 
which  herbaceous  plants  offer  little  or  no  shelter  or  L^d. 

There  are  ytt  oinerarf^ments  in  favour  of  trees  and  shrubs  forAgvdci 
of  recreation,  which  are  worth  notice.  Herbaceous  plants  arv  low,  anafl, 
and  to  have  anv  effect  mu»t  be  numerous;  white  to  acquire  tbcir  naati, 
and  look  into  their  t>eftuties,  persons  walking  in  the  .  ust  sfaoditiU. 

and  itoop  down,  which,  when  repeated  several  time-  •>a,  Mstead  of 

a  recreation,  heoomc  very  fatiguing.  Now  trees  unci  snniba  w  iarce 
ohjfcls,  and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  them  the  beauty  of  wlsoh  WBMf  not  bfl 
seen  and  enjoyed  by  th«  spectator  while  he  is  walking  past  it,  and  willwat 
standing  still  at  all. 

A  glance  at  the  plan.  Jig.  2,  in  p.  6,  will  show  that  1  have  provided  as 
preat  an  extent  of  gravel- walk  hs  the  space  would  admitof ;  the  total  lengltu 
including  the  walk  round  the  flower-garden,  exceeding  a  mile.  Tbn.  m  a 
straight  broad  walk  in  the  centre.  a«  a  main  feature  from  '  J 

entrance;   an  interaectitig  brond  and  straight  walk  to  form  a 
garden,  and  to  constitute  a  (oint  of  radiation  to  all  the  other  waiU 
there  is  a  winding  walk  surrounding  lite  whole.   As  a  straight  wall 
a  terminating  object  is  felt  tol>e  deficient  in  meaning,  a  statute  on  a  peJvkUi 
is  proposed  for  the  radiating  cemre  i.  in  Jig.  2 ;    a  pedestal  with  a  «aM. 
urn.   or  other  object,  for  the  second  circle  in  Ihe  straight  walk, /jp.  2,  4 ; 
while  the  pavilions/^.  3,  form  terminating  objects  to  the  broad  eroai  VTNlk. 

A«  a  teiminal  object  eivcs  meanmK  1o  astraitfht  walk  leading  to  it,  so  it 
is  only  by  creating  arlificial  obstructions  that  meaning  can  Ije  given  to  a 

winding  walk  over  a  flat  surface.    These  olst ructions  mayeitbt-' Ai- 

ties  in  the  ground. or  the  occurrence  of  trees  or  shrubs  in  the  i  le 

walk  would  otlierwise  have  taken,  si  as  to  force  U  to  l>end  out  :-■. 

Both  these  resources  have  bten  employed  in  laying  down  the  1 

the  surroundiUR  walk,  though  its  deviation  from  a  straight  Im 
been  made  in  conformity  with  the  varying  position  of  the  trt- 
already  exisiinf?.     This  belt,  and  also  the  trees  in  the  flower-*:; 
other  parts  of  the  plan,  which  were  there  previously  to  comrrc 
tions,  and  which  axelcfl  conformably  to  Mr.  Slrulfs  instruct ju,^ 
in  the  plan,/^g.  J,  p.  75.    The  point  of  junction  of  one  walk  witJi  *ii, 
•Iwa^s  noticeable  in  an  arlisliual  point  of  view,  and  aflbrds  an  e\' 
putting  down  sculptural  or  other  omaroenla]  objects  ai  these  points. 
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!4. — Boards  of  Health  : — Report  on  the  Labourn  ofthf*  "  Comeil  de 
Saiubrite'*  of  Paris,  from  1829  to  1839.     ByU.  Trebuchet. 

Before  the  revolution  of  I7«9,  M.  Lcnnir,  one  of  the  last  lieutenants  of 
police  of  that  period,  and  one  of  those  who  most  particularly  occupied 
themselves  wilh  the  health  of  the  city  of  Paris,  consulted  on  quoations  of 
bevlth  and  salubrity  two  men*  Pia  and  Cadet  de  I'aux,  t>oth  i>f  them 
apothecaries;  the  last  had  the  title  of  inspector-general:  it  wus  to  him  that 
ail  mailers  of  health  were  habitually  referred,  ^^tvr,  on  Ihe  institution  of 
the  prefect  of  police,  in  whose  hands  was  vested  all  that  related  to  salubrity 
and  the  public  he<ilth.  this  magistrate  consulted  sometimes  a  physician, 
sometime:!  a  chemist,  sometimes  a  veterinary  surgeon,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  upon  which  he  bad  to  determine. 

This  stale  of  tlungs  presented  inconveniences  so  much  Ihe  more  serious 
that  Ihe  number  of  affairs  ini'reasing'  every  day.  demanded  more  unily  ia 
the  reports,  and  more  activity  in  the  labours.  It  was  then  that  the  necessity 
was  felt  of  establishing  a  permanent  council.  Such  was  the  origin  of  lh« 
"  Conseil  de  Sahihriti*,"  instituted  by  the  prefect  of  police,  Dubois,  the  6lh  of 
July,  1802.  It  was  composed  of  four  members, — Deyeux,  Parmenlier, 
Huxard.  senior,  and  Cadel-Gassicourt.  In  I S03.  M.  Thouret  was  called  to 
the  councd;  afterwards,  in  1807,  Leroux  and  Dupuytren ;  in  1810,  M. 
Pariset  replaced  M.  Thouret,  and  it  wan  at  the  same  period  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Doctor  Petit  took  place.  From  that  time  the  men  of  tlie  greatest 
consideration  sought  lo  have  a  part  in  Ihe  lal>ours  of  the  "Conseil  de 
Salubritd"  Than  we  see  enter  successively  M.d'Arcel  in  1813  •  M.  Marc 
in  1815;  AI.  Berard  in  1817;  Ihe  engineer  Girard.  and  Huzard,  junior,  in 
1819;  PtiUetier  and  Jugein  1821;  M.  Gautier  de  Claubry  and  M.  Parent 
Duchdtelet  in  182S;  MM.  Adelon,  AndraUJunior,  Barrnel,  and  Labarraque, 
in  1828;  Doctor  Esqutrol  in  1829.  The  greater  part  of  these  men  no  longer 
exist.  Deyeux,  Parmenlirr.  Huzard.  senior.  C'Hdet-Gassicourt,  Tliouret, 
Leroux.  Dnpuytren,  Mflrc,  Girard,  Parent-DuchAlelet,  Harrucl,  Esquirol, 
are  no  longer  there  lo  direct  the  labours  of  the  council,  to  contribute  their 
long  experience  and  indefatigable  activity  ;  but  their  lalxnirs  remain  to  us, 
and  we  cdu  at  least  draw  from  them  useful  instructions*  and  slill  enlighten 
ourselves  by  their  valuable  opinions. 

Thus,  and  with  the  view  to  preserve  these  precious  traditions,  which 
maintain  in  the  council  an  unity  of  design  so  remarkable,  the  administration 
decided  from  Ihe  commencement  that  their  general  reports  should  be 
printed, 

Tl»is  publication,  which  stopped  in  1S28,  and  of  which  Ihe  continuance 
was  greatly  desired,  has  just  been  resumed  by  the  orders  of  M.  Gabriel 
Delessert,  prefect  of  police. 

This  coUeclion.  wliich  is  of  such  general  interest,  embraces  Iherefore  a 
period  of  nearly  forty  years. 

Perhaps  we  are  lo  congratulate  ourselves  on  Ihe  delay  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  publication  of  these  reports.  In  going  over  these  ten  years  it 
becomes  more  easy  to  follow  the  council  in  the  progressive  march  of  their 
labours,  to  perceive  that  they  were  all  based  upon  a  uniform  and  constant 
jurisprudence;  that  Ihey  had  no  other  end  than  the  preservation  of  the 
public  health,  the  well-oevised  interest  of  property  and  industry.  On  this 
account  we  have  always  thought  that  besides  the  annual  reports,  ex- 
tremely usel'ul  in  other  respects,  but  confined  within  too  narrow  a  circle, 
it  would  be  well  to  publish  every  ten  years  a  summary,  which,  retracing 
what  had  been  done  in  that  long  period,  should  offer  a  wide  field  of  study 
both  to  governors  and  governed. 

Since  1829  the  reports  addressed  to  Ihe  administration,  on  Ihe  numeroui 
questions  whicti  it  submitted  to  the  council,  amount  to  4431.  But  that  of 
which  there  remains  no  trace  ai-e  Ihe  expenm^nts,  often  even  the  prehmi- 
nary  reports,  Ihe  trips,  and  sometimes  the  journeys,  which  eacK  o(  ^H«.^ 
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of  wliich  the  report  is  only  t 


decision  I 


rrport*  rpncU-rfd  necessary 

mary,  and  which  i  npart   sucli  great   authority 

council. 

T)iMc  tlcciaioni  reUte  to  three  ffreat  ditlstons,— A«i//A.  Boluhrtty,  »nd 
indtittry.     Under  Aj»ii/M  BrcrlAssel,  among  other  thini;?i,  the  restn'  ' 
on  till?  ftduheration  nf  fooJ,  on  the  vessels  used  in  its  prvparttlion,  •  - 
prcc*»utions  to  he  taken  with  respect  to  the  vewels  nn  '  ''-  "f  w,  [» ^ 

rfcard  hein^  lisd  to  the  ii^^e*  for  which  they  are  ew  ihc  txp*n- 

ments  on  the  adiiltemiioff  of  salti.  on  the  adultera!i<m  oi   i--     '    —' 
flotir  by  ddf^rrcnt  snhs'ftnoes,  on  the   poisonous   substance*    » 
colour  honl>on«,  liqueur*.  &c. ;  the  examination  of  the  mMhods  ti..),..-;   ^  . 
prepftrinc  pork ;  the  exam-.nalion  of  the  water  used  for  drink;  Ih*  adul- 
ttTidion  of  Ihf  B>tur4  of  hnsoed  and  mustard  ;  the  u«e  of  meat  of  aniiDal« 
who  had  died  of  disease;  the  researches  into  the  saKd«i!y    of  dwellmg*- 
The  head  of  «a6i6ri/y  comprises  the  anatomical  theatres,  their  n^iKtruc- 
tion.  the  mean*  of  remnlyinp  the  causes  of  tlic  unheal'ldnestt  which  thev.' 
e<stMbtishment«  present ,-  the  discharge  of  tulphurous  wntcrs  from  the  publ  c 
haihn,  the  utiiily  of  atreet  fountains,  the  inspection  of  barracks,  itn-l  th' 
sanitnry  mcnsure-*  to  which  Ihey  should  be  subject;  the  improvemonU  U) 
be  made  in  the  fires  of  the  cslahlishment^  which  employ  co»U;  the  xr- 
ranpements  to  be  made  for  ttie  deposit  of  filth  in  tlie   rural  di'itnct*;  tli« 
punlic.'ilion   of  sewers:  ll»e  supply  of  water  for  domestic  i 

purposes;  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  exhumalioni ;  the  exdn. 
ent  contrivances  to  emp'y  privies,  the  ameliorations  to  be  itU(c>.uic>.-.i  ui.i 
this  portion  of  senrice;  the  wholewmeness  of  the  markets,  the  inspection 
of  prisons.  The  reywrls  which  relate  to  industry  principally  treat  of  llie 
construction  of  slaughter- houses  ;  the  condensation  of  theg^as  tnd  tapour* 
resultine  from  the  refining  of  metals;  the  fabrication,  prescrvatwo,  and 
aale  of  fulminsting  and  lucifer  mutches;  the  precautions  1o  be  taken  in 
the  cnn%tniction  of  fidminating  powder-milis,  and  in  ttie  manliv  !  110:1  ^^i 
the  vuhstunccs  employed  there;  tl>e  measures  to  be  taken  for  ■ 
ance  of  tlie  fulminate  of  mercury;  the  rcsearclies  into  the  en  ;  > 

bitumens,  and  the  conditions  (o  Iw  prescribed  to  the  makers:  tne  uii^kiint; 
wax-tandles ;  the  conditions  to  be  imposed  on  cat-gut  fia<:t<.>neit ;  ihe  vt- 
seurctie^  on  the  fires  of  wash-houses,  and  on  the  necessity  of  deeompoimi; 
tim  soapy  water  to  prevent  putrefaction ;  the  sanitaT?  measures  aj»plK-ji''lf 
to  white  lend  manufnctories.  and  the  researches  on  tlie  dise««t:$  01  tht» 
workmen;  Iho  propositions  of  classiBcalion  for  different  trader  snch  ma 
the  fiilk-hat  factories,  the  torges,  the  places  for  making  and  keeping  ether; 
and  the  beating  of  car|)ets. 

Thus  health,  sulul'nty.  industry,  offer  to  tlie  **Ci^5cil  de  S-,'  '■""^ ' 
vast  field  of  researches  and  invtsiigations,  and  we  may  affirm  ■ 
un  question  relating  to  these  three  prea'  dei^artments  of  the  ad. 
rwhich  they  have  not  profoundly  medita'ed,  nnd  in  part  rcsoU 
"Vetnm  to  other  subjects  wc  still  find  important  laboxm  wb 
several  points  on  the  ditferent  matters  of  which  we  have  jtrat    ■ 
which  have  not,  like  them,  a  special  and  clcurly-deftned  chnr 
^*re  the  reports  on  epidemics  and  small-pox  ;  the  measures  to  ' 
Iprevent  or  combat  them;  the  episooties  tliat  have  prevailed 
epochs  amoni?  several  s[K>ciea  of  animals,  and  particuUrly  ann 
cows;  the  sale  of  horses  with  glanders,  and  the  regulations  to 
should  be  subject,  as  wtll  as  other  animals  SL'ized  with  contagious  di> 
^he  measures  to  be  taken  against  msd  dogs,  and  the  precautions  \x\  y 
roles  from  these  animals ;  the  modellmir.  examination,  and  err^'    ' 
icorp^e^;  the  aids  to  be  nliorded  to  (he  drowned  and  suftoca*tf 
■lui's  (0  be  tak'^n  to  sscerlain  the  numlwr  of  these  BCcidenls  -a 
\*fi ;  the  comi)ilRtion  of  a  new  nosoffraphic  tidile  of  the  di^ 
•    '    '■  death  \  the  mvaiiurcs  to  !»e  taken  to  prevent  fires  in  theatu^.  ,. 
^tHich  is  0  general  view  of  the  subjecta  upon  which  the  oouocil  t»»^  1 
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called  to  ^ivo  Iheir  opinions.    It  now  remains  to  describe  the  circumstances 
which  UemandeU  them,  and  llie  roisvills  llify  have  producal. 

One  of  tlie  object*  which  more  es|>eci«lly  engaged  the  care  of  the 
council  was  that  of  bread.  It  is  the  thing,  it  is  true,  which  most  directiv 
interests  the  people.  The  quality  of  bread  may  be  deterioratrd  by  various 
ingredients,  but  no  one  could  have  foreseen  that  noxious  substances  would 
be  employed  with  the  view,  ostensibly  at  least,  of  improving  it.  Never- 
theless (he  correctional  tribunal  of  Brussels  was  call«i  upon  some  yrars 
since  to  try  ttome  bakers  brought  before  it  under  a  charge  of  selling  bread 
adulterated  with  noxious  substanct-s.  On  the  occasion  of  this  trial  ihe 
prefect  of  police  inquired  of  the  council  if,  as  these  bakers  alleged  in  their 
defence,  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  which  they  called  Nue  alum,  put 
into  the  yeast,  had  the  property  of  rendering  the  bread  whiter  and  less 
heavy. 

In  order  to  give  their  opinion,  the  council  first  examined  what  was  the 
substance  calleU  by  the  name  o^biue  alum.  Some  designate  by  this  name 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  but  roost  people  mean  by  blue  alum  the  rock  alum, 
(sulphate  of  alumina  and  potass.)  b«cau«e  this  salt  in  the  lump  ha^  a 
jibluish  tinge,  and.  as  with  all  the  sulphates,  the  sulphate  of  which  the 
tiase  is  alumina  is  the  only  one  which  bears  the  name  of  alum,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  it  is  this  salt,  or  rock  alum,  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
wue  a/um,  and  not  the  sulphate  of  copper  which  is  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  blue  vitriol. 

It  had  l>een  long  known  that  alum,  by  the  action  of  heat  equal  to  that  of 

baker's  oven,  swells,  increasei  in  volume,  and  becomes  a  porous  mass 
light  and  very  white,  which  is  no  longer  alum,  but  a  mixture  of  a  great 

fal  of  insoluble  sub-sulphate  with  a  smalt  quantity  of  alum,  a  substance 

(tringenl,  and  not  i>oisonouH.  It  is  prubabk  that  this  property,  known  to 
some  bakeris.  determined  ihem  to  add  to  bread  mnde  of  certain  flour  a 
little  of  this  alum,  whi'.'h,  without  being  injurious  to  the  health,  really 
made  the  bread  whiter,  at  the  same  time  that  the  crust  became  brown  at  a 
less  heat. 

As  to  the  employment  of  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol),  it  is  only  by 
a  gross  terror  that  it  could  be  supposed  capable  of  making  bread  white. 
Nevertheless  a  baker  of  Ihe  town  of  Gand  was  prosecuted  fur  putting  this 
poisonous  salt  into  his  brend.  The  commission  ap|X)inted  to  examine  Ihe 
bread  not  having  been  o  Je  to  discover  any  trace  of  copper,  mixed  a 
kilogram  of  flour,  to  which  was  added  twenty-four  grains  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  Ihey  affirmed  that  it  was  impossible  to  delect  in  the  bread  the 
least  trdce  of  the  salt  Ihey  had  introduced. 

After  such  an  assertion  it  became  interesting  to  make  some  rtsearches 
on  the  sul>ject.  In  consequence,  the  delegates  of  the  council  who  were 
entrusted  *vith  the  inquiry,  had  four  loaves  of  a  kilogram  of  flour  made 
under  their  eyes :  in  one  of  I  hcse  loaves  w.is  put  twelve  grains  of  sulphate 
of  copper,  m  another  eight  grains,  in  a  third  four  grains,  and  but  l«o 
grains  in  the  fourth.  These  loaves  rose  ill,  and  although  the  flour  with 
whiuh  they  were  made  produced  bread  very  beautilul  and  while.  Ihe  four 
loaves  were  so  lieavy  as  scarcely  to  present  any  cavities.  The  loaf  No.  1 
had  a  gietn  disacreeable  colour;  the  Io«rNo.  2  was  in  like  manner  green, 
but  ol  a  lesi  deep  colour  than  the  preceding;  No.  3  was  also  greenish;  and 
No.  4,  thougli  colourless,  could  not  support  a  comparison  with  the  bread 
made  from  the  same  flour  pure. 

All  Ihe-^e  loaves  were  burnt  separately  in  porcelain  crucibles  to  complete 
nshes.  Those  of  the  loaf  No.  I  were  a  l»eauliful  azure  blue ;  those  of  No. 
t  a  clearer  sky-blue;  those  of  No.  3  had  a  l>luc  tint  of  a  lighter  hue; 
and  tho«e  of  No.  A  were  so  slightly  coloured  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
p0'siblt»  to  infer  that  they  contained  copper.  But  all  these  ii^hes,  when 
wubmilted  to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  wa'er.  were  dis- 
solved, and  when  tested  separately  by  hydrosulphurtc  acid,  produced  black. 
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Iheir  turn  by  concentr&'ed  nitric  tcid,  f 

or  copper,  equU.  within  ft  few  frftctious,  to  iho  suipiiaie  ad(ted  to  eichof 

Ihe  four  loftves. 

It  rx>&u1tti,  therefore,  from  the  prec^dinj;  experiments  which  htve  been 
mtde  with  Iht*  (rreatert  carv, — 

1.  That  Ihe  sulphate  of  copper  (blue  vitriol)  cannot  be  uved  in  making 
bread  for  thv  purpose  of  rcnderinfc  it  liEhter  or  whiter,  because  it  pntventt 
it*  rHini^.  and  jfi^es  il  a  disagrwablr  col«^ur ; 

2.  Thai  by  leilucing  it  to  a<the<t.  und  employing  auitable  nif4n«.  aijsoil 
alt  the  «ni'  <ii'cnnnti  nAiu-A  u,  iti<-  hr^ftil  may  be  collected  acfti*^ 

%Ve  t'  ihii  Article  if  we  were  to  re-j 

the  nuiir  ul  or  flour  8ul)mitted  to  the  analysis 

council,  and  especially  on  the  bread  and  flour  de«ilined  for  the  use 
sons  on  mixed  flour,  and  on  Ihe  quality  of  bread  piepareil  from  flotir 
wi'.h  starch.   The  council  after  exammini;  this  hrcad  remiu4ce<l,  thai  it  w»f' 
not  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  nor  liable  to  injure  the  heaith,     H^weter, 
they  were  not  able  to  pronounce  on  its  nutritive  qualities.     It  ha«  there- 
fore been  recommended  that  if  hread  made  of  Hour  so  mixed  wai  oflend  U 
aale,  it  should  have  a  peculiar  form,  in  order  that  the  public  thould  k»oi 
what  i»  the  nature  of  the  food  which  is  sold  to  Ihem,    The 
fiiona  have  l>een  come  to  with  respect  to  the  xale  of  bread  made  of  Sm 
mixed  with  a  Kventli  ol  the  flour  of  rice.     Thi«  bread  is,  according  to  th« 
council,  iavoiir)'  nnd  it  keeps  well,  and  d»»es  not   become   ^^-"* 
as  the  bread   prepared   in   the  ordinary   way.*    As  to  its 
lities,  Ihe  council  cannot  determine  on  this  particular,  the  <,..       _      h 
one  of  those  which,  in  the  actual  stale  of  science,  is  the  most  ditficult,  andl 
which  can  only  lie  solved  by  a  proloni^ed  use  of  the  bread..     To  eompletei 
the  seriea  of  repott^  on  all  that  concerns  this  *>pecies  of  food,  we  mustj 
speak  of  the  leaden  retctvoirs  made  use  of  by  bakers.     It  was  of  womenl 
to  know  whether  the  employment  by  the  bakers  of  Pdris  of  leaden  rescr- 
TOirs  to  keep  the  water  used  in  making  bread  could  give  hse  lo  accidents 
whether  these  reservoirs  should  be  prohibited,  or  whether  they  might  b<J 
allowed  with  certain  modidcntions  ? 

The  council    have   studied  this  impoitant  question,  wli 
amouf;  chemists  an  object  of  controversy.     Some  have  nfi; 
water  gets  charged  with  oxide  of  lead  by  remiming  in   re 
of  this    metal.      Other  chemists,  of  no  less  repute,  and 
Guylon  dc  Morveaux,  have  established,  on  ihe  contrary,  th« 
of  ft  neutral  sail,  like* sulphate,  niirate  or  muriate,  in  whatever  qui 
as  UOO-2.  suffices  to  prevent  the  water  from  dissolving  the  lead  ;  and 
explain  in  this  way  the  use  that  is  made,  without  any   ill    etfects.  of  Itie 
water  of  the  St-ine.  ondof  wells,  preserved  in  leaden  vessels,  with  or  with- 
out exposure  to  the  air. 

This  diver«iity  of  opinion  rendered  necessary  numerous  exp«nm«ot^| 
which  have  been  made  with  the  greatest  exactness  by  a  commi&non  of  thej 
council.     It  results  from  these  experiments  :— 

1.  That  distilled  water  put  into  a  reservoir  gives  rise  at  the  end  of  iOffllj 
minutes  to  the  formation  of  a  baU  of  whito-lead,  but  that  this  salt  doea  noil 
dissolve  in  the  water,  and  is  precipitated,  on  the  contrarj-,  to  the  bottom  of' 
the  reservoir. 

2.  That  the  waters  of  the  Seine,  and  of  wells,  placed  in  leaden  reser- 
voirs, have  given  rise,  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  water  and  air,  to  the 
formation  of  a  white  saline  matter,  which  does  not  dissolve  in  water  but  a 
precipitated  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 

3.  That  the  gaseous  SAH  water  acts  the  same  on  the  leaden  reservoirs 
a»  the  writer  of  the  Seine,  and  of  wells.  Before  .lOirming  what  precedes, 
the  fi.mimission  left  some  water  for  several  weeks  in  four  leaden  reaervoirv. 

Jib   h(|iiiu    was  almost  entirely  evaporaied,   and   the  remamdcr  of  tiw 
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water,  when  filtred.  showed  no  trace  of  lead  on  Ihe  application  of  the  most 
dehcHte  teMs.  such  as  the  chromate  of  potash,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and 
hydriodate  of  potash. 

Water  which  had  remained  in  a  bucket,  spread  over  at  Ihe  moment, 
and  throuGchout  its  whole  extent,  with  a  saline  matter  composed  of  car* 
bonate  of  lead  and  of  lime,  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  organic  sutistances, 
did  not  leave  the  slightest  trace  of  lead  by  the  action  on  the  water  of  the 
most  powerful  tests. 

In  consequence  of  these  experiments,  the  council  pronounced  a  formal 
opinion,  thHt  the  bakers  might  be  permitted  the  use  of  leaden  reservoirs  on 
condition  that  ihcy  put  a  cock  three  inches  from  the  bottom  of  the  reser- 
voir, in  order  that  if  the  insoluble  carbonate  formed  it  might  be  deposited 
in  the  water  below  the  cock,  and  with  the  further  condition  that  the  reser- 
voir should  be  cleaned  once  a-monlh.  For  greater  security,  the  council 
thought  that  it  should  be  required  of  bakers  to  cover  over  the  lead  which 
Hnes  these  reservuirs  with  a  thin  coat  of  wax.  which  would  prevent  the 
contHct  of  the  water  with  the  metal,  and  stop  the  formation  of  the  iu&d'ible 
carbonate  of  lead.  To  apply  this  wax  it  is  only  necessary  to  heat  slightly 
the  lead,  and  rub  it  rapidly  and  several  times  with  a  piece  of  woal  done 
over  with  wax. 

Besides  these  questions  which  relate  1o  the  quality  of  the  bread,  the 
council  examined  what  mischief  could  arise  from  the  use  of  copper  sualui 
to  wei^h  Ihe  dough  of  which  tile  bixfad  is  made.  It  is  known  that  the 
dishes  of  these  scales  are  copper,  and  that  instead  of  being  cleaned  with 
cloths  ihey  are  cleaned  with  the  chains  by  which  they  are  suspended,  and 
which,  for  this  purpose,  are  heaped  together  and  act  like  a  biush.  This 
slate  of  things  senuusly  engaged  the  attention  ofllte  council  with  respect  to 
the  dHnger  it  presents.  Tlie  douf(h,  composed  of  water  and  fluur.  and 
containing  in  addition  a  certain  quantity  of  marine  salt,  sticks  to  the  dishes 
of  the  scales,  and  exercises  on  the  metal  a  chemical  action,  of  which  the 
result  is  the  oxideof  copper.  The  oxide,  or  salts  ofcopper,  which  is  formed, 
next  penetrates  into  the  portion  of  the  dough  which  is  afterwards  detached 
by  the  friction  of  the  chains. 

We  may  suppose  that  in  this  case  some  of  the  oxide  of  copper  would  be 
introduced  into  the  bread,  and  that  it  is  important  for  the  pulilic  heallli  to 
take  measures  to  prevent,  from  negligence  or  imprudence,  bread  wliich 
contained  even  very  small  quantities  of  salts  of  copper,  from  being 
offered  for  consumption.  The  council  thought  that  all  danger  would  be 
prevented. 

1.  By  compelling  the  bakers  to  use  no  scales  but  those  of  which  the 
dishes  were  of  tinned  iron. 

2.  In  prescribing  to  thrm  to  clean  the  dishes  of  the  scales  by  means  of 
cliains  of  tinned  iron,  which  should  only  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

3.  By  obliging  them  to  wash  the  chains,  and  the  pan  in  which  ttiey  are 
kept,  with  warm  water. 

4.  By  prohibiting  the  bakers  to  employ  in  their  bake-houses  utensils  of 
line,  or  red  and  yellow  copper. 

A.  By  ordering  the  bakers,  if  it  is  not  found  expedient  to  impose  tlie 
execution  of  the  measures  indicated  in  the  first  and  titird  articles,  to  tinsui>- 
stantiatly  the  chains  and  dishes  of  their  scales,  and  any  utensils  of  zinc,  or 
re<i  and  yellow  copper. 

Tlie  council  have  been  occupied  at  different  periods  with  the  adultera- 
tions of  salt,  and  they  have  nut  ceased  to  lend  active  assistance  to  the 
measures  of  surveillance  prescribed  by  the  Government.  Unhappily  ita 
efforts  were  long  unsuccessful.  Even  now  Ihe  analysis  which  has  been 
made  of  more  than  GOOU  siimples  of  salt,  proves  thiit  fraud  always  exists, 
althouirh  of  a  kind  less  detrimental  to  the  public  health.  In  1829  (he 
council  proposed  to  forbid  the  sale  of  salt  which  contained  from  five  to  six 
per  cent,  of  salts  wit  h  a  polash  base,  and  to  oppose,  in  addil  ion,  the  sale  oC 
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■alt  mixeJ  with  tea- weed,  even  in  small  quantities.  The  oouneil  huunee 
renewed  their  investiic«)ions.  More  than  3000  samples  of  salt,  taken  from 
the  shops,  were  analysed  by  M.  Chevalier,  who  discovered  that  309  ssafbs 
were  adulterated  by  ground  plaster,  or  salts  of  potash,  or  aulphale  of  soda, 
or  by  the  iodines.  These  aduDerafions  were  found  chiefly  in  the  grey  sahs. 
The  later  experiments  of  the  council  have  confirmed  these  resnlts.  Thqr 
have,  moreorer,  shown  that  the  salt  derived  fixmi  the  mines  of  the  south  is 
more  pure  than  the  salt  of  the  west.  It  contains  less  water,  and  kssof  the 
insoluble  matter  foreif^n  to  sea-salt. 

We  wish  we  could  follow  the  council  in  their  numerous  observations  on 
the  filterins:  of  water — on  the  use  of  vessels  and  utensils  of  copper — on  the 
danf^ers  they  present  according  to  the  circumstances  m  which  they  are 
employed — and  on  the  res^ulations  of  which  they  ought  to  be  the  object: 
but  there  still  remains  much  to  be  extracted,  to  show  their  solicitude  for 
everything  which  concerns  the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  health. 

The  council,  in  an  article  entitled,  "Neeesnty  to  submit  the  Construetioo 
of  Houses  to  Sanitary  Kules"  inserted  in  its  General  Report  for  1827  (p.  39), 
expressed  the  wish  to  see  established  in  the  centre  of  every  quarter  of  the 
town  a  spacious  square,  railed  in,  and  planted  with  trees,  in  which  the 
children  of  all  clasKes  might,  without  apprehension,  and  without  the  special 
superintendence  of  their  parents,  give  themselves  up  to  the  exercise  suitable 
to  their  years,  and  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  ages  might  enjoy  tite 
solar  influence,  and  breathe  a  purer  air  than  in  their  dwellings.  U  is,  they 
said,  so  much  the  more  needful  to  come  to  this  determination,  that  nearly 
all  the  gardens  have  given  place  to  houses,  to  streets,  or  to  passages,  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  those  which  have  been  preserved  are  surrounded 
by  houses  so  lofiy  that  vegetation  languishes  for  want  of  air  and  light, 
which  renders  their  existence  more  hurtful  than  beneticiai  to  health.  To 
these  reasons,  which  have  lost  nothing  of  their  force,  we  will  add  that  which 
results  from  the  advantages  the  quarter  would  receive  from  the  presence  of 
such  squares  in  respect  to  the  healthiness  produced  by  favouring  the 
ventilation  of  the  streets;  because  a  square  is  to  all  the  streets  which  open 
into  it  a  Xmefoumeau  dappel  with  a  double  current,  acting  by  night  as  well 
as  hy  day,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  powerful  means  by  which  to  facilitate 
the  action  of  the  winds  in  t  he  interior  of  the  town. 

Hy  placing  the  charity  schools  in  the  vicinity  of  these  squares  an  advan- 
tage would  be  offered  to  the  children  of  the  ]x>or  which  can  rarely  be  pro- 
cured for  thtm,  that  of  experiencing  the  salutary  action  of  the  sun, 
breathing  a  pure  air,  and  taking  their  exercise  safe  from  all  danger  during 
vacations  and  play-hours. 

These  powerful  considerations  naturally  lead  the  council  to  speak  of  the 
construction  of  housvs  under  the  double  relation  of  public  and  private 
health. 

"  Tliere  are,"  they  say,  "  in  the  march  of  civilization,  as  in  that  of 
sciences,  epochs  of  progress  which  should  be  marked  by  the  creation  of  new 
laws.  With  all  nations  the  monuments  which  attest  their  pri<le  have  pre- 
ceded the  monuments  which  testify  to  ttieir  true  glory ;  the  first  sterile,  so  to 
speak,  in  their  existence,  fix  the  attention  by  the  beauty  of  their  form,  by 
the  elegance  and  grandeur  of  their  proportions ;  the  second,  created  for  the 
wealth  or  happiness  of  nations,  attract  our  notice  to  the  utility  or  wisdom 
of  their  establishment.  This  epoch  of  true  glory  has  arrived  for  France. 
Knousrh  of  sterile  monuments  cover  her  soil,  still  unfruitful  in  so  many 
respects.  Works  of  public  utility,  laws  which  conduce  to  the  common 
happiness,  these  are  the  monuments  that  it  is  proposed  to  raise  at  the 
present  day. 

"  It  i-i  a  monument  of  this  last  kind  of  which  the  council  ventures  to 
suggest  the  erection,  in  demanding  a  law  to  regulate  the  construction  of 
towns,  villages,  anl  houses,  under  tlie  d»>uble  relation  of  public  and  private 
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health;  a  monumental  law,  if  ever  there  was  one,  since  it  will  embrace 
France  in  its  conceptions;  all  the  citizens  will  enjoy  its  beneftts  with  a 

Eerfect  equality;  and  the  poor  man,  even  more  llian  the  rich,  will  find 
im«elf  protected  by  it  in  his  liealth,  in  his  life,  in  his  happiness  ;  because 
health  ii  life — it  is  more,  it  is  happinens. 

"  A  similar  law  has  never  existed  amon?  any  ancient  people,  althouf^h  we 
find  amonfir  several  of  them  no  equivocal  proofs  of  the  solicitude  of  their 
legislators  to  introduce  into  the  laws  some  precepts  of  health,  applicable  to 
the  people  they  governed. 

"  We  certainly  tind  amoni;  tlie  greater  part  of  modern  nations  some 
ordinances,  and  re^tulations,  relative  to  the  salubrity  of  towns  and  houses  ; 
but  their  operation  does  not  extend  l>eyond  the  localities  for  which  they 
were  mnde,  and  little,  or  not  at  all,  known  out  of  these  localities,  they 
Are  still  very  imperfect,  and  altogether  insufTicient  for  the  localities 
Ihem^etvcs. 

*•  NcTcrtheles!?,  can  any  one  doubt  the  immense  influence  which  the 
salubrity  of  towns,  of  villages,  and  of  the  dwclbni^,  even  when  it  is  isolated 
in  the  mid*tt  of  fields,  exercises  on  the  health  and  life  of  the  people.  All 
stfttiHtics,  general  and  individuat,  atteM  this  extreme  influence;  and  there 
is  no  physician,  a  little  observinir,  who  has  not  had  frequent  occasions  to 
■verify  it  at  the  bed-«ide  of  his  patit^nts. 

**  We  must  be  like  the  men,  so  well  painted  by  the  Psalmist,  to  reject 
such  evidence— eye*  have  they  and  see  not.  How  shall  we  explain,  or 
rather,  to  what  shull  we  attrihute  the  difference  that  is  remarkeJ  between 
the  mortality  of  one  quarter  and  that  of  another  quarter  oMhe  same  town  ; 
of  one  street  and  that  of  another  street  of  the  same  quarter  or  of  the  same 
village  ;  or,  lastly,  the  difference  that  is  observed  in  thi%  respect  between 
the  houies  of  the  same  street,  and  those  houses  which  are  completely 
isolated.  Misery,  it  is  replied  to  us,  is  the  cause.  Yes,  without  doubt, 
misery  is  a  powerful  cause ;  but  it  ii  so  especially  when  it  is  driven  back 
into  the  most  insalubrious  qtiarters,  streets,  and  houses;  when  it  lives 
habitually  in  the  midst  of  filth  and  dirt,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  midst  of  an 
infected  atmosphere ;  and  when  there  is  no  misery,  or  when  it  extsis  in  the 
tame  decree  in  the  quartern,  in  the  vitlaj^es,  in  the  streets,  and  in  the 
houses  with  which  the  comparison  is  made,  and,  stronger  still,  when  poverty 
is  met  with  precisely  there  where  there  is  the  least  mortality,  in  what  is 
to  be  found  the  cjtuse  of  this  difference,  if  it  is  not  in  the  in'ialubrity  of  the 
dwelling-places? 

'*  If  you  had  not  seen  yourself.  Monsieur  le  Prefet,  in  one  of  the  most 
iH-autiful  streets  of  Paris,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  most  frequented  pro- 
menade of  the  capital,  the  influence  which  the  construction  of  the  houses 
we  inhabit  has  on  the  heallh,  we  would  seek  by  some  facts  to  convince  you 
of  this  truth;  but  we  are  happy  to  need  only  to  refer  you  to  yonr  own 
experience.  This  great  fact,  which  naturally  results  from  tlie  compa- 
rison you  have  drawn,  in  a  rtporl  adilressed  to  the  Minister  of  Com- 
merce, the  3lsl  of  .lime.  1832,  between  the  mortality  of  the  quarter  of  the 
Hdtel-de-Vdle,  and  that  of  the  quarter  of  the  Chaussce-d'Antin.  has  not 
escaped  )ou.  Yet,  in  the  striking  differenoe  which  is  found  between  th? 
mortality  of  these  two  quart tri,  yuu  have  not  taken  into  account  the  i>oor 
who  died  in  the  h'Tspitats,  and  who  were,  undeniably,  more  numerous  irom 
the  quarter  of  the  HAtel-de-Ville  than  from  that  of  the  Chaussp.e-d'Anlin- 
Whut  calculation  has  demonstrated  (o  you  for  one  quarter  of  Paris  exists 
in  all  in  different  degrees;  and  the  same  calculation  applied  to  other 
localilies,  very  distant  from  the  capital,  in  which  the  condition,  the  habits, 
the  mode  of  living,  and  the  nature  uf  ttie  labour  which  the  inhabitants 
perform  nre  nearly  Hie  same,  has  given  analogous  results,  presenting  the 
same  exirempft,  without  the  pnssiltility  ol  atsignuig  any  other  cause  than 
the  inRaUibrity  of  the  dwellings  understoud  in  its  widest  acceplalion. 

**Tlie  council  might  accumulate  facts,  calculalioas  and  quotations,  to 
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nccvrt  TW  ooiBMa  thcr  btv*  facacd  ofthe  meoamtf  of  a  law  torafoUte 
tbt  'eoQtf nKtirm  of  tovwR.  viQafeb  and  boaae».  nnder  the  doable  rdasion  of 
fotix  Mad  ^wvrttt  bcaHh;  bot  ther  hare  no  need  to  be  at  this  paim  to 
■dace  TVS  to  fhan  their  eoavKtioB.  and  thry  are  folly  pemiaded  thaf.in 
profo*;^  !o  Tm  to  prooMXc  a  Uv  *o  impoHant  they  are  only  anticiptlisg 
voir  dove  to  eo-epcralc  for  the  «cU-faeiae  ofyoar  feUow-cKisens,  and  to 
aad  the  coachicMd  aeai  of  the  Maustcrof  the  Interior  for  ail  that  it  grnX 
anioae&L* 

fader  certiis  pctstt  of  licw,  lalobrity  coafoonds  Hadf  with  health ;  on 
anotser  saSr.  it  tt.*<<iu»  health :  became,  withoot  it  no  rood  mfet  of  health 
eaa  be  etfaNaSxd.  Tha«  it  has  engaged  the  special  attention  of  the 
eooaeii.  We  ice  them  to  »hnak  from  no  difieoltv.  from  no  mission, 
however  paxnAil.  huweiei  daaareroos  even,  it  may  k>e.  Nothing  escapes  their 
vtcl^nc  knea'i  VI,  aad  the  a  Iministration  is  always  sore  to  have  their  aid 
nail  *bc  amradaKnt<  that  it  wishes  to  introduee  into  this  important 
beaach  of  pabiie  servce.  It  is  thus  that  they  pass  in  review  all  which 
apcvftaiss  *o  the  wholcsomcness  of  sewers,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
paT-.-i^.  to  the  establishment  of  strcet-fouatains,  to  tlie  flow  of  water  for 
dooM-«t3C  or  manu&eturia;  purposes,  to  the  cleanunic  of  wells,  and  of  waste- 
water velU.  The  eoostroction  of  the  receptacles  of  privies,  thow  incesuot 
causes  of  iiualubntv  and  ineonvenienee,  oectipies  them  alxyvc  all.  Here  is 
whit  they  sar  opoa  this  point : — 

"  The  empfTtnc  of  the  privies  in  the  city  of  Paris  has  bceone  a  very 
heavy  expense  to  the  proprietors,  aad  the  expense  is  always  on  the  increase, 
m  consequence  of  tlie  modifications  in  the  const metion  of  the  receptacles, 
ani  the  more  abundant  use  of  water;  a  nse  rendered  necessary  by  the 
actual  form  of  the  seats,  and  still  mote  by  the  introdoction  of  private  baths. 

"^  It  in  eviient  tltat  the  first  condition  for  obtainins:  a  result  at  once 
ecooomicai  and  salubrioos,  is  to  separate,  on  the  spot,  the  solid  maltrrfrooi 
the  tquid,  to  preserve  what  has  an  intrinsic  value,  anJ  to  reject  what  is 
on-r  cuml>eraome. 

"  For  more  than  half  a  centuri-  some  men,  animated  by  love  for  the 
public  cvoJ.  and  several  speculators,  have  directed  their  researches  to 
discover  a  method  of  makini;  this  separation.  At  the  head  of  these  are 
Gtrard  and  Gv'uri:er.  Casmneuve.  Sanson.  Derosne,  Chaumet,  the  authors 
of  ;he  article  in  the  Sl^moriai  de  tOJkier  dm  G4Hie,  and,  lastly,  the  archi- 
tect Pdiyen  and  Dalmont. 

^'Ttie  system  of  Gourlier  is  s«ducinz:  if  it  has  not  yet  been  sulnnitled 
to  all  the  tritls  it  requires  we  are  able  to  predict  before  hand  that  it  will 
succeed,  and  that  it  will  be  productive  of  advantage. 

"  The  benefits  of  the  project  of  Gouriier  are  found  in  a  higher  degree  in 
that  which  h%s  been  adopted  in  barracks.* 

*  The  plan  of  Goorlicr  vas  simpW  to  divide  the  receptacle  into  two  parts,  an 
upper  compartmeDt  and  a  lower,  i'he  contents  of  the  nater-ckuet  were  dis* 
charcred  into  tlie  upper  jortion.  and  the  vater  drained  into  the  lower,  thronsh 
holes  pierced  in  the  partition.  In  tlie  barraclc  plan  there  was  no  divUton  in  tt>e 
receptacle,  but,  instead,  a  leaden  pipe  pierced  with  holes  wa»  carried  perpendi- 
cularlf  throueh  the  mi<Ut  of  it,  into  which  the  water  filtered  from  the  receptacle, 
and  was  conducted  anywhere  at  pleasure.  Neither  of  these  sntenu  obviated 
two  principal  evils — the  neccttity  to  empty  the  receptacles,  and  the  stagnation  of 
the  water,  from  the  ni)(ht-«oil,  round  the  foundations  of  tlie  bouses,  from  whence 
it  worlied  its  way  up  into  the  walls.  The  annoyance  always  felt  from  the  removal 
of  oight-soil  in  Paris,  and  the  ineffectual  efforts  of  scientific  men,  for  a  long 
course  of  years,  to  discover  a  remedy,  is  a  sufficient  pnx»f  of  the  imperfection  of 
all  other  methods  eicept  sewent.  There  has  never  indeeil  t>ecn  a  question  that 
this  last  system  was  iacomparablv  the  t)est.  But  it  has  not  occurred  to  men  of 
science  at  Paris,  that  tlient  could  t»e  any  other  outlet  for  the  sewers  besides  the 
Seine,  and  the  popular  apprehension  that  the  water  would  by  this  means  be  [lol- 
Iwfead.  combined  with  the  unwillin^nesa  to  sacriHce  the  manure,  have  been  always 
^  fatal  objections. — Hana/ator. 
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**T\\e  system  of  luoTable  receptacles  has  the  sanction  of  time,  is  appli- 
cable every  where,  facilitates  the  removal  of  the  contents,  am]  emibles  it  to 
be  done  without  smell  or  dirt:  it  preserves  the  workmen  from  the  dangers 
of  asphyxy,  prevents  the  decay  of  our  houses,  and  contributes  to  augment 
the  disposable  mass  of  manure. 

"To  prevent  the  gravest  consequences,  it  is  essential  not  to  conduct  the 
tiquid  from  the  privies  into  waste-wkter  wells,  and  put  them  in  communica- 
tion with  the  upper  lu^er  of  the  so  1  in  which  our  wells  arc  sunk.  Prudence 
requires  that  the  liquid  should  not  be  directed  into  the  second  laytr,  which 
in  many  parts  of  Paris  furnishes  very  good  water.  If  it  is  possible,  without 
great  inconvenience,  io  conduct  it  into  chunnels  altogether  lower,  it  is  still 
the  opinion  of  many  experienced  persons  that  it  ou^ht  not  to  be  dune  under 
Paris  for  any  very  considerable  quantities  of  water,  and  that  it  is  neces&ary 
to  reserve  this  resource  for  locHhties  badly  situated,  and  which  are  rarely 
met  with. 

•'All  the  pr*K)fs  show  that  the  liquid  of  the  privies  may  be  discharged 
into  the  Seine  without  inconvenience.  AninvesUcation  conducted  formerly 
by  Hallo  and  Fourcroy.  on  the  sweepings  of  Paris,  adds  great  weight  to  this 
opinion.  The  ancient  and  recent  gaugmgn,  as  well  as  tl)e  daily  observation 
ot  facts,  demonstrate  that  the  quantity  of  dirty  water  sent  into  the  Se.ne 
would  be  so  sro.)ll  compared  to  the  water  of  the  river,  th;it  it  would  always 
remain  unperceived,  and  could  in  no  way  be  injurious  to  health. 

"To  convey  these  waters  to  the  Seine,  the  first  idea  which  presents  itself 
is  to  cast  them  into  one  of  the  three  ^eat  sewers  which  surround  Paris  on 
the  north. 

"A  mass  of  facts  and  observations  prove  that  the  discharge  into  the 
sewers  of  the  liquid  from  the  privies  will  not  infect  the  sewers,  nor  cause 
danger  to  those  wtio  work  in  tliem  ;  that  this  infection  will  be  so  much  the 
less  to  be  apprehended  with  the  apparatus  of  Gourlier,  wiih  timt  wh:eh  has 
bt-en  adopted  in  l»arracks,  and  with  the  movable  receptacles,  that,  by  these 
dilFerent  melhoJs,  the  separation  taking  place  nlowly  and  successively,  the 
liquid  carries  along  with  it  but  very  little  of  solid  matter. 

"Everything  seems  to  show  that  by  mixing  (he  hquid  from  the  privies 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  it  might,  without  inconvenience, be  thrown 
upon  the  public  way,  and  gut  rid  of  in  this  manner  ;  but  prudence  requires 
that  l>elore  any  innovations  of  this  kind  the  project  Eihould  be  submitted  to 
minute  and  multiplied  experiments.  These  experiments  are  the  more 
important,  that  the  result  would  be  to  increase  the  revenues  of  the  city  by 
the  sale  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  which  it  has  for  disposal. 

"If  the  drying  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  privies  hai  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  mo^t  infectious  and  inconvenient  trades,  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  it  can  now  be  made  one  of  the  less  disagreeable,  a  circum- 
stance whicli  we  owe  to  the  means  of  disinfection  recently  discovered,  or 
which,  formerly  known,  have  not  been  put  in  practice  till  lately  on  a 
large  scale.* 

"To  favour  the  employment  of  these  means,  and  to  arrive  thereby  at 
results  of  high  importance,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  administration  lo  be 
animated  by  praiseworthy  intentions.  It  must  ot}1ain.  by  its  interposition 
with  the  supreme  authority,  a  modification  in  the  classitication  of  the  eMa- 
blishments  in  which  the  fecal  substances  are  prepared,  and,  above  all.  mu»t 
use  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  disabuse  the  public  of  the  prejudices  it 
entertains  against  these  sort  of  places.    The  administration  will  meet  at 

*  The  disinfection  it  produced  by  mUtn^  ttie  night-soil  Hith  calcined  mud,  or 
burned  turf,  or  BDV-Hust,  or  refuse  tan,  and  rarioni  other  sulmtanci'i.  A  cummiantun 
of  the  Cofiwil  de  Salubrity  fuund  that  a  large  barrel  of  fecal  matter  wom  de- 
prived of  all  limcU  ID  five  minutes  by  thii  procen;  and  even  pulre^ed  eutrailn, 
Ihv  severest  teit  by  which  it  ooulit  he  tried,  yielded  equally  to  its  influence.  The 
commtsstuD,  however,  doubted  the  success  of  the  applicatiuo  where  the  water  wav 
in  lasfsv  proportions. — Trtiniiutor, 
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irK  v:::  ■»«7  rrsaz  :c»riir.«s«  ru".  ^-.:i  Ijae  And  perseverance,  may  rest 

•  Tie  rTa-Tj?-!  -rici^ec  i^  :C  Kica  m^cc'asee,  tbcT  mu\  be  »Uen(Wby 
-HMfr-:  ar-:c»  «  :?«!»i-.  »rii  «x"«s:i*.  •£»;  'C«t  w*.!  be  stifficienl  to  nude 
..Li-^T-un-  ■;  -i-ir*  rHnr-ir-»ax».  i^'c  ir^^ccamend  to  their  ^mthude,  ihc 

•*-.•«  -Te'r  acrif  I.1I.  -^e  -Cott«u  ie  S*I--tKttf*  hare  been  charzedto 
-  Mr  ij. :::«  ?ttr'«  :f  J'-izce  j:  «xcc  «c.ceaLC  sckcesses  bare  ■pp^ared, 
'Tiis  ▼«  1.11;  -Tfrn  n  .?.i"  jtiairijin=?  tae  ai^Tumnal  ilikorders  which 
:r;6.*  .ar  w  J-  -si.  i:  H^^rcnk  tz  Czare-'ctx,  itc^  and  propoiinz  the 
s-n.  tT  .-r  i-M'-s'-TTiT  'csci-a,::  rvnotr  l:*;  rr«  country  d^tnctsdunn^ 
':«  TP"Ti.r»i«  :i'  -f^totians.  S:ois  year*  larer,  in  Islo.  they  wmt  to 
V.'i:-:*:;..  ■ :  V :!-3rjrr-!,  1:1c  :taer  c-Jc:=-=««  la  which  the 'snuJl-pox 
imi  is«:i-se-i  1.1  Tffice-s:.:  i^xricr*?.  rj  l*a=na  where  irere  reiinied  an 
:T  cea.i:  t- sr  -:  J:n*rf'3J--*-*-3*:L>.  X^-ay.  ate.,  nhcre  seme  ravages  had 
:t-s'T  sib:«  ?*  -.■:«  ^^iKn-fr^  Ii  li.i  t^ey  «t  torth  the  causes  of  the 
s'':;*;3Z  tf  3.i.a.-i:'»  ■■  i-cz  'Ai  i«.x.-«c  t^aistclTes  in  the  communes  of 
-M.-:::*.  i.--:  -Z  ;c*7    i^c  :«  ' ^^  Trara  Trt^ented  thtir  rtcurrence.    Id 

•-•  " :-'  5.'.c>-i  ':«f  :r;»xTe*»  .(  ai  e-iecne  fvver  m  the  ocmmunettf 
'.':*'■..;•  i=-i  :i  "!<  jr-:!::  -  *=e  ecesan*  c:  Mon?re-..iL  In  iaii  the 
»aii4..--:i;i  j-.tT!  n.'"^--  r^i:  -aii,:**  i^>:~~£  tie  :3rab:-ant»  of  Pars.  anJ  ol 
":i:  .■•;.-i-  i-.cai^tf'*  -.  "-<  Jcra.-'s*'-.:  c:  :z*  Se.r.e.  Brought  (t  t  mass 
-i  »  r«-ii»i-:  %;■:  i.cir;  ^.e  :"<*  c-'.-try  :?  ;»r'ake  o:'  t:.e  hifh  wi^jei 
■  r,i:  i':-.i  :^  a  i.  _■    z*  *=-.;»=<=:..:  wii  ripiciy  cn3pagate*i  amuns;  a 

.:.:■..  1"  a".  w%:.  :  ir:c^  \  :sTyt\-vssrjtii,  cc  :  :e^  -.idice,  hai  rejecred  the  ble&sing 
:i  -ic-vrArce  T':e  *=a--rc\.  ?a-.  :cr*i  :3  :'s  de^i^iopmcnt  bv  the  hi^ 
:o  :»:n*ii!  ;i  •!«;  i:s.s-'e«.  £»:*  -«  :":r  a  iccaier.t  to  a  dciibt  of  the 
Ti-^-fc"'*-."*  ..-.xery  ::  Te  ^i:c  z*.  Xz  enrt.Te  milady,  the  rtiriol'Jde, 
o.": -:»:'*ifi  »•'":  Vis  *aa.--rcx  ;>  ?*^*t?-*  'S  irsneraj.  and  ly  inattentive 
a3i-  •^\7e-.-i*-t«i  zr^'i.^M-  3*7.  jri-j;4ted  r:..*  :iea,  vhich  seme  cases — 
-Ln:xr'i.z  ■  _  :*  :.»".-^:'.;  XA"kei- •:;  t=:j;.-T>:x  .n  iNc.-sons  »  ho  had  had 
•  ••;  •-■;  :■:  w-7^v  i--«i>-^  r;  i:zt:z:  I:  -'U  "htc  :>are-i  iLal  the  vaccine 
"•.i;  ..*■  «.*■  •  — ;  -'e  li  i-'i^T^  »r.:,~  re.i»i::iri  i:  -o  prtcious:  that, 
""■ixki'.i-i  1  '5  "  i'-'-i.  .'w  yiji  *^  :*.-:3  -"e  :"*:.vd"-Ai  !o  arct.'.er  through 
a  ..-J  ."C--^  .•  >-!-'».  -:  "J.*  "."  =::rs  >u>or;t.c;c  01  m>ii:yini:  the 
^■•*;i"  ix'.:"  .";  a  zii~.-<T  w  :^~«ier  ;"  -Jiccrss^blc 'o  The  sa3iil-p,>\.  It 
,"•:-■  I ;  i  ■  T  r  ".--  .1  Tcr'jj::  :.  sxi"  -tf  ai-h  car«  -hs  in'.eres-.r^  roin:  of 
'.rw.-.  r*s  J  :^^^.:  'i*i  .t.i*  y«r.\::=ei  i:y  the  coiinou.  and  (he 
l..^  ..  ^.-.j.  ,.  ..^  .^ri:-^'l  :y  iSir  report*,  wis  iile  b».th  to  re-assuK  the 
•_e-. ;.  .5  .->"..>  i.i-=*i.  17-i  :;  :a'ic  :.e  rr  r^-r  m-.a^urts  to  ar:eai  an  evi.  of 

;:  >  ■  y  *^c*:  '.io:-.-<  '..-li;  :i:!tf  ,:,--c..  yrevartd  'vhemselves  for  tie  noble 
s"i  .:ri-^  c:.<*:;~  •xr-.^.i  -Ais  :e4e:vcd  :,t  tr.t-ni  by  the  appearance  in  liie 
c±  :■  •-.  .:'.-*  cr...«n  =::.-:.  >. — a  xissl.r:  wr.:ch  thry  :'ulfi;"ed  w:i;!  so  much 
c;  -rice  i-i  i-.-.\::c-.  I-  "c  ni.d**  cftl:*  p-V.io  crUuii'v,  the  '*  Conseii 
J*  S*  y:T  *i.  we  /.:  r..:  ;.c*:"i:c  ro  *iy.  sjri.isscd  all  ex*^>eL-ta*ion.  This 
siu:*-  ici!  wt5  rsAP.-iWsTeA  ;a  isoT.  wheri  :he  epdemic  catasrh  made  some 
ravine*  :"  'he  cap/a^.  S;n«  'he::.  w*.:h  ihe  exception  01"  local  maladies 
c:'  ;:::ie  in::A:r!arce,  !he  "  Cc:;5e:l  de  Salubri'.t  *  have  not  btea  caikd  ufon 
to  occ-r^  :heai*«lves  witn  «p:irm:cs. 

Tr.o  -_i:r.-  :t€i  arv  m  c:A?:y  resrec^s  less  sencus  than  tl:e  epidemics. 
Ne%-erii;e.eTiS,  as  They  o.'ten  adect  the  animals  which  serve  for  the  nutri- 
merit  o:  man.  and  that.  arar*.  ir.m  :h;s  consideration,  they  may  have  grave 
consequence*  for  the  pub'.:c  healh,  they  have  corstanijy  engaged  the  care 
01*  *he  counci!.  In  1^34  an  c'^fc-.-./fV  was  reivrted  to  the  administration, 
which  prevailed  amon^  the  cons  ci'ihe  communes  round  Paris  and  which 
caused  a  great  mirlaiity.  The  researches  ot  the  council  e>tab'.isKed  that 
**ii*  /^'***'"  ***  0"*y  *  chrome  disease,  a  true  pulmonary  phthisis  to 
which  has  been  given  the  name  of  pomrwiiere,  and  by  which  Ihe  i^reattr 
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part  of  the  cows  had  been  attacked  which  fill  the  ^tables  of  the  milkmen 
of  Paris  and  its  environs.  According  to  the  cound),  the  principal  cause  of 
the  evil  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  vicious  regimen  1o  which  this  species 
of  animal  is  subjected.  **  It  is  known  that  they  pass  a  part  of  the  year  in 
stables  perfectly  closed,  in  which  the  space  is  not  proportioned  to  the 
nurolwr  of  inmate*,  in  which  the  vitiated  air  renews  itself  with  extreme 
difficulty,  and  in  which  the  heat  is  itoroetimes  suffocatinf;.  It  is  known 
also  that  they  pass  suddenly  from  the  food  of  the  arable  to  pasture,  and 
that  in  this  change  they  go  from  ihc  hot  and  humid  atmosphere  of  the 
stable,  to  a  sudden  expoiiure  to  the  continual  variations  of  the  eitemal  air. 
This  alternQtinn  of  food,  and  of  heat  and  cold,  operates  as  a  powerful  cause 
of  disease.  But  as  the  evil  does  nut  announce  itself  in  a  violent  manner. 
as  its  progress  is  not  very  rapid,  as  there  is  even  a  period  in  the  disease  in 
which  the  animal  is  disposed  to  gel  flesh,  the  cow-feeder,  who  knows  to 
what  point  lo  keep  her,  sells  her  when  she  is  ready  to  calve.  It  is  in  a 
radius  of  thirty  leagues  from  the  capital  that  cows  of  this  kind  are  pur- 
chased by  the  jobbers  who  supply  the  milkmen  of  Paris.  With  these  lasl 
they  still  hold  out  a  certain  number  of  years,  if  they  are  properly  cared' 
for;  but  in  i^eneral  they  are  kept  in  stables  which  are  neither  sulliciently 
larue,  nor  sufficiently  airy,  wnere  thtry  are  exposed  to  the  same  causes 
which  gave  birth  to  the  malady.  The  phthisis  arrives  insensibly  at  its  last 
stai^e,  and  carries  off  every  year  from  Paris,  and  its  neightxiurhood,  a  great 
number  ul  these  cows. 

**  As  to  the  question,  whether  the  sale  of  the  flesh  of  oxen  that  have  dit 
fVom  the  diseases  just  de8cribi;d  should  be  allowed,  the  council  h; 
already  shown  that,  from  time  immemorial,  the  meat  of  cows  ultacked 
pulmonary  phthi^iis  in  a  slight  degree,  has  t>een  consumed  at  Paris  as  e:o< 
cow-beef.  Oflen  even  cows  which  have  reached  the  last  sta^e  of  this 
disease  are  consigned  to  the  butchi-r,  who  offers  their  flesh  for  sale  as 
meat  of  the  second  quality,  after  taking  the  precaution  to  cut  away  the 
lungs,  the  pericardium,  the  mediastin,  and  those  parts  of  the  sides  and 
diaphragm,  which  prei^ent  a  stale  of  disorganization  more  or  less  advanced. 
This  commerce  has  always  taken  place  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  and  in 
Ptiris  iuelf  before  the  establishment  of  the  a/fa///7irjr ;  and  if  we  are  not 
able  to  altirm  that  food  of  this  nature  is  not  bad,  there  is  at  least  no 
example  of  its  use  having  given  rise  to  accidents.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  the  cooking  destroys  the  vicious 
prooerties  of  the  flesh,  and  deprives  it  of  all  the  qualities  injunous  to  the 
iieatlh  of  the  consumer. 

'•  The  council  have,  however,  been  far  from  drawing  from  all  these  fuels 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  watch  over  the  sale  of  butchers' 
meat.  They  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  superintendence  cannot  be 
too  active,  in  order  that  the  low  price  of  such  meat  may  not  lead  |H)or 
families  to  make  it  habitually  their  principal  sustenance.  It  is  known  that 
%  bad  diet  which  is  not  injurious  when  used  casually,  may  Ix-come,  by  its 
continual  employment,  a  source  of  disease.  Numerous  observations 
have  equally  taught  us,  that  the  flesh  of  animals  in  which  putrefaction 
had  commenced,  has  produced  in  persons  who  touched  it  the  most  serious 
consequences.  The  council,  building  upon  suchdata,  believe  that  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  watch  with  the  greatest  care  llie  sale  of  meat,  to  liave 
destroyed  all  the  bad  meat  which  is  exposed  in  the  shops,  and  to  forbid  the 
butchers  to  sell  the  flesh  of  any  animal  that  has  died  from  disease,  or  been 
killed  in  consequence  of  disease,  unless  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  physician, 
app;>in1ed  by  authority,  have  decided  that  the  meat  could  be  eaten  without 
inconvenience." 

Some  considerations  of  a  kind  still  more  i;eneral  are  develoj^d  in  the 
important  report  made  by  the  commission,  charged  in  1839  with  the  inves- 
tikfation  of  the  disease  called  coco//«.  which  attacked  the  milking-co^s,  and 

ieply  occupied  the  public  attention. 
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W«  Btattd  ftt  the  commencemenl  of  tbis  tttioic,  thai  the  nmnfaa  tti^ 
pefts  tDftde  by  th<  "ConMil  d**  S&lubril^**  duriog  lh«  jrvan  eoayoied m 
Ihui  Account,  araounti  tu  4431.  Ttus  number  grvfttljr  turpauc*  in  iispn- 
portiont  th&t  o(  the  prcoedineyun.  that  is  to  say,  of  the  twenty  jnn 
whi'  '  —  *Hi^  flml  period  of  their  laboun.  dalinj^finoiB  their  laMrttttion 
an  !  V  firv»enti  a  tola)  of  5008  report*.    Thxs  arisca  frovi  the  iacl 

th^:  .  -;..  -.^  a  lon^  lime  hus  been  only  a  oty  of  produce,  and  t^  tbt 
labours  of  the  council  hare  nfceaaarilj  mciaaaod  wilh  tiie  pnsfTcss  of 
trade,  and  the  characlrr.  aJtoKethcr  roannlaetiiriike.  aasumrfi  bv  i\ip  de- 
partment of  Ibc  Seine  since  1816.  It  is  atrce$«a;  lui 
that  thi?  T>rovi»ion«of  ttie  decree  of  ISIO  on  in«»«  i.-nli, 
by  J  criiain  classes  of  manufactoncit  tu  ftp«ciai  anthoruiUons, 
rcii  V  fre^uvnt  the  intenrenlion  of  the  council,  who  weie  tlic  first 
to  deiuuiisUate  the  n«<:es<iity  of  these  new  measures.  *'  It  is  a  lereat  saris> 
(action  to  the  council/*  say  the  reporters  of  their  labours  for  the  year  lt»10, 
**  that  every  year  the  observations  and  reports  lead  to  general  measures 
which  simplify  your  administration,  by  givrnz  certain  rules  of  which  the 
apphcAtiun  becomes  every  day  more  easy.  The  public  l^ealih  iras  kinf 
since  coniprumised  by  the  existence  of  certain  manuf«ctures»  asd  n  (ba 
i;carral  accounts  we  have  rendered  we  have  never  ceased  to  deoiaod  the 
removal  of  insalubrious  e«tablishmen1s.  7*he  National  In&litutr.  consoJted 
on  this  important  point,  shared  our  opinion,  and  a  regulatory  law  has  just 
desi;;nated  the  raanufdctures  which  maybe  established  in  the  interior  of 
towns,  and  those  which  are  not  to  be  tolerated  there." 

In  the  year  Ibll  we  find  IIB  reports  on  classed  cs*ablishmmts.  This 
number  increased  in  lbl2.  and  so  from  year  to  year,  till  m  I813»  313 
reports  were  made  on  establishments  of  this  kind.  Tlte  use  of  steam* 
engines  increased  the  labours  of  the  council.  In  1813,  for  tastance,  tliere 
was  but  one  report  on  these  enirines;  in  1822.  the  nucnbtr  had  rum 
already  to  fifteen.  The  evaminalion  of  these  machines  led  the  cxiuncil  to 
examine  their  different  systems,  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  Ihe7  pse* 
sented  to  tlie  pubUc  health  or  safely,  and  we  foresee,  in  reading  Ihtir  im- 
portant observaiions  on  this  subject, all  the  improvements  wli  "nc« 
introducf d  in  the  st-qiiel  into  this  new  bmnh  of  industry.  1  rom 
the  year  ]S2i  to  the  year  1839.  we  find  thcte  has  l*en  read  iitNti»»i\  le- 
ports  on  engines  of  tliis  description  :  but  they  are  no  longer  simple  cod- 
sidtrations  on  machines  of  which  ttie  use  is  not  well  understood  ;  fhry  an* 
views  of  an  elevated  order,  both  on  the  application  of  these  eneines.  and 
on  their  danfrers  and  inconveniences.  We  sec  that  the  council  oare  pro- 
foundly studied  these  imp^'rlant  questions. 

"We  have  united  under  one  head,**  says  M.  Busy,  the  reporter,  "all 
the  establishments  on  which  reports  have  l>ecn  made  reUtive  to  steam* 
engine^.  Each  of  these  ea'abtishmcnts  doubtless  oCTers  by  itself  some 
inconveniences  inherent  in  the  kind  of  trade  carried  on;  but  in  general 
these  inconveniences  are  trifling.  The  greater  part  of  the  manufactories 
about  wliich  there  is  a  question  are  for  the  construction  of  engines,  and 
other  analogous  things,  which  can  only  affect  (he  neighbourhood  by  lb« 
noise  and  aciivily  which  reign  there.    Out  of  siity-three  n;  ''.c  to 

the  council   on  sltam-engines,  eleven  were  on  sawing-maci  on 

shops  for  the  construction  of  engines,  six  on  fulminating  [lw  .rriudls. 
four  on  factories  for  printing  and  preparing  stutfs,  three  on  mechanical 
printing  presses.     The  other  reports  are  divided  in  the  following  manner: 

"On  machines  for  flattening  metal,  for  bruising;  colours,  for  piilvensmg, 
for  mixing  mortar,  for  extracting  stone,  seven ;  for  sugar  refiniug.  for  the 
making  of  sugar  of  starch,  three;  for  spinning,  two;  for  turning,  two;  for 
optical  glasses,  two;  for  polishing  steel,  one;  for  cleaning  grain,  fyr  the 
preservation  of  provisions,  three;  for  |>erfumery,  two  :  for  soap-making, 
two;  for  bleaching,  for  making  candles,  hats,  and  deif-ware,  lor  inm* 
founding,  for  scouring  ashes,  six ;  lolal  63. 
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"There  has  been  made  besides  on  simple  steam-boilers  33  reporlst 
divided  among  ditferent  trades  in  the  following  manner,  viz  : — 

For  printing  and  preparing  of  stuffs  and  woollens    .     .  12 

Hat  manulactories 7 

Wax  and  tallow  candle  roanuractorics 3 

Tht>  shojjs  of  mechanicians ,     .  2 

RefininET        2 

Soap-makina: 2 

Extraction  of  the  colouring  matter  from  dye-woods        .  2 

Baths 2 

Dyeing 1 

"Uwe  add  these  33  reports  to  the  63  precedins,  we  have  a  total  of  96 
reports  on  steam-engines,  or  simple  boders.  We  join  them  together  in 
consequence  of  the  identity  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  these  machines 
ijive  rise.  These  inconveniences  can  only  proceed  from  the  chance  of 
explosion  of  compressed  steam,  or  from  the  chance  of  fire,  and  fi*om  this 
presence  of  smoke,  which  accompany  the  establishment  of  every  furnace, 
whatever  may  be  its  use.  It  is  true,  however,  that  among  the  complaints 
or  objections  which  have  reached  the  council,  several  have  turned  u|>on 
the  noise  and  shaking  occasioned  by  the  steam-engines,  a  shaking  which 
is  particularly  felt  in  houses  a  little  shut  in.  and  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring houHcs.  This  occurred  with  the  printing  presses,  and  some  other 
mechanical  applications  of  steam. 

"But  lljese  lesultsare  altogether  independent  of  the  steam  itself,  are 
inherent  in  the  imperfection  of  the  raecluuusra  employed,  and  would  be 
produced  with  much  greater  inten'*i1y  by  SLibxtitutin;^  for  steam  a  horse, 
a  fall  of  water,  the  action  of  the  wind,  or  any  other  mechanical  motor. 

"  If  we  consider  the  steam-engines  and  boilers  wilh  respect  to  the  ex- 
plosions to  which  they  may  give  birth,  we  .see  that  no  accident  has  happened 
during  the  current  year  from  a  total  or  partial  explotiiun  of  an  engine,  and 
yet  there  is  no  compl^nt  or  opposition  which  is  not  swelled  by  the  fear 
of  these  diiu[rers.  If  the  accidents  of  this  nature  may  with  justice,  ty  their 
seriouKness  and  sphere  of  action,  provoke  the  fears  of  the  neighbours,  the 
wise  measures  prescribtd  by  the  rules  are  of  a  nature  to  render  them 
impos^itde,  when  they  are  faithfully  executed.  Thus,  Monsieur  le  Prefect, 
the  council  have  always  vigorously  insisted  on  the  maintenance  of  the  pre- 
cautions with  which  the  law  surrounds  the  steam-engines,  not  only  to 
shield  the  responsibdity  of  your  adminialration,  but  also  because  they  are 
persuatled  that  it  is  impossible  in  the  actual  state  of  things  to  neglect  these 
prescriptions  without  exposing  those  who  make  use  of  steam-engines  to 
eminent  dangers. 

"The  true  and  the  most  serious  inconvenience  of  steam-engines  is  tho 
smoke.  It  is  against  this  that  most  of  the  well-founded  complaints  are 
raised. 

"  Thi»  inconvenience  is  not  only  felt  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  excites, 
above  all,  apprehensions  for  the  future. 

"  When  we  consider  that  in  the  single  year  1839,  there  have  been 
granted  62  authorizations  for  steam-engines,  and  that  we  are  yet  hut  nt 
the  beginning  of  the  applications  of  this  mechanical  agent, — when  we  fol- 
low the  increasing  progression  of  petilums  addressed  to  tlie  administra- 
tion, we  are  not  able  to  suppress  a  certain  fear  against  the  ulterior 
invasions  of  the  smoke  from  these  establishments. 

**Thc  council  have  applied  themselves  fur  a  long  lime  to  the  solution 
of  this  difficulty,  whicli  is  met  at  every  turn  in  the  petitions  addressed  to 
you,  nut  only  for  steam-engines,  but  for  all  the  trades  in  which  furnaces 
are  eraployetl. 

"  Various  systems  have  been  proposed  :  that  wliich  first  presents  itself 
is  the  use  of  smoke-consumioi;  lurnaces.  which  appears  in  fact  the  cno^ 
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ntkmnl  »nd  appropriate.    NeT«rth«b««,  altboairh  rt  U  twt  «M|  ^•■g'' 
the  ihforctical  condiliont  far  complete  comhustion  of  coaj,tb«MwoM 

of  application  hM^.    -    '    -.-.^■■■'-'  •>    -  '  —'   -'  r,. ......  ,..  ».- ^-  -p^enL 

Hithertollu*  fcmi'l 

lion.grent  reciUtti. -.  ?■  -  — • 

inordinary  lalwur.     On  theoth.  .  hI  excr**  uf  air  d 

to  obtain  complete  combustion  «  the  efficacy  of  t 

and   ren(i*>is  tiiesc   furriKces  more  expensive,  in    certain   cAtcs,  than 
ortiinRry  furnaces,  in  spi'e  of  the  losi  of  fuel  which  Ihe  Ulttr  invoh*- 

**The  mectianical  di^trihutoni  to  ref^late  the  supply  of  fueUand'the 
activiiy  of  the  combustion,  have  been  also  proposed  and  eroploved  Tiith 
Kuccf9«  ;  hut  they  are  a  considerable  expense  at  the  outset,  and  can  tw- 
bul  httleadoptetl  except  in  great  coDoerav,  and  whers  Xtmn  i%  «very  eon 
stant  apphoAiion  of  stenm.' 

"  It  remains  to  modify  Ihv  nature  of  the  fuel*;  and  it  is  this  which  I 
council   have  nenerally  done.     They  commonly  pnucribe  lh«  u»c  o(  col 
or  »iime  variety  of  |»re|)ared  coal,  which  e^vea  no  smoke — leaving  it  he 
ever  to  the  proprietor*  to  make  uao  of  whicUerer  nellioJ  suits  thviB  b««i 
whether  smokc-consuming  furnaeet,  meotianical  diatnbutoi*.  or  fuel  which 
yields  no  smoke. 

*'  These  repulatiuns,  Monsieur  le  Prefect,  have  been  adcmted  in  pracipk 
hy  the  "  Consed  de  Saluhrii^^"  and  are,  in  the  mMJori'y  of  casea,  lii«  &«»• 
diliun  to  which  they  think  it  their  duty  to  submit  th«  Authontftiattt  thvy 
have  the  honour  to  propose  to  you. 

**  Uoutitloas  Iheir  ngorons  application  may  cramp  certain  nlafefiib- 
mcnts.    Thu  council  are  not  ignorant  thut  tor  some  pavtirutnr  p 
the  u«e  of  coke  presents  eirat  obitaoles,  consi-^'  ' 

the  furnaoei;  tnit  the  absenceol  nmoke  in  thee 
very  ditllcult  to  obtain,  ss  to  shake  the  intimate  oonvKiiun  or  ir.r  c 
thut  this  t'onstriciion  will  be    but  momentary,   and  that   it  wiU  cflil 
turinnv  to  Ihe  proflt  of  the  manufacturer. 

*'  The  problem  of  which  the  council  seek  the  solution,  la  able  to  be 
resoJvc'd;  it  is  so  already  in  ^reat  pait.  but  there  yet  remaiita  one 
arrive  at  the  noal,  and  they  will  reach  it  by  persevering  in  the  co 
have  adopted.  In  their  etfurls  they  have  been  sustained,  we  rv_ 
the  conviction  that  Ihey  labour  not  only  for  the  advanlan^e  of  tb« 
and  cleanliness  of  the  capitnU  by  seeking  to  guarantee  itii  inhabiian 
the  niiisitncc  of  smoke,  but  also  (or  the  advantage  of  the  manu 
himMflf,  Ijy  forcinir  him  to  a  bvttvr  employmcnl  of  his  fuel,  and  liy 
him  into  such  a  condition  that  he  miiy  lie  able  to  select  the  loealitin 
suit  him,  without  bfin^  exposed  to  those  continual  complain  U,  to  th 
fecriminiitions,  ofti-n  wttt-founded,  which  have  nut  always  been  I<<rewi9i. 
and  which  sometimes  become  the  cause  of  the  greatest  embArrmssD^nts  to 
the  wanufacturin);  establishments. 

"An  important  prucre<»s  in  the  path  we  indicate  was  made  in  1199, 
by  the  contrivance  of  M.  Ueslay.  a  mechanician,  for  ateam-hotlerv— •  cott; 
liivrtiice   which    has  been   pointed  out   in  several  reports  on  thus  subj 
and  whivh  pi-oposiut  to  prevent  explosions  and  avt>jd  snio!^      '■■   ■"--in* 
a  izuni'ral  use  of  coke.     It  Is  only  to  be  regrttt^d  thst  it   h.  be 

al)ie  to  be  appUed  to  all  the  purposes  (or  which  steam  L.,.*.:*  ^r  * 
ploved.'* 

The  improvements  introduced  by  the  council  into  tht  difiVnuit  brvnohti 
of  industry  with  which  they  have  had  to  deHJ,  and  on  which  their  r«porta 
enter  into  dfttaih  at  once  useful  and  interesting,  Hre  numerous.  Thvate 
retlniug  of  gold  and  silver,  the  factories  for  fulnunHtin^f  powder,  for 
for  cliemical  products,  for  bitumen,  for  meltinjf  tAJlow,  and  a 
Iher  irades.  owe  to  them  notable  improvi-ments,  both  in  the  met 
Ibricttion,  and  in  the  conditions  for  public  health  and  safety 
^%iuoli  they  are  to  be  carried  on.    The  wlut»-lead  maBufeetoneB  hsf 
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tited  their  earnest  solicitude.  It  is  known  that  the  workmen  who  Inbour 
In  these  places  are  sul>ject  to  serious  and  frequent  malndies.  In  consult- 
ancy I  he  earlier  liibours  of  the  counnl,  we  see  them  unci'asincly  occupied 
with  this  question  :  but  the  I'requency  of  the  Jtccidents.  and  tneir  scrious- 
Tie«s,  have  more  particuliirly  atifRCted  their  attention  in  these  latter  times, 
and  have  engaged  ihem  to  compile  a  set  of  instructions  which  set  forth  the 
best  rules  of  heahh  to  be  observed  in  these  manuracloriei.  (Ttie  rules 
have  already  been  quoted. 

Later,  the  conned  have  anew  examined  deeply  this  branch  of  trade. 
They  hiive  visited  the  manufactories  of  white-lead  existing  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  ;  they  hove  obtained  the  experience  of  other  depart- 
menrs,  and  Ihey  have  shown  the  necessity  of  commissioning  one  of  their 
members  to  follow  the  results  of  the  rtiles  quoted  above.  They  have  re- 
quired, moreover,  that  the  administration  should  furnish  some  statistics  on 
the  state  of  workers  in  white-lead  admitted  into  the  hospital.  The  admi- 
nistration has  hastened  to  defer  to  this  wish»  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  will  result  a  sensible  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  workmen, 

(After  piving  several  other  minor  instances  of  the  labours  of  the  Con- 
seil.  the  report  thus  concludes : — > 

And  now  that  we  have  detailed  the  principal  labours  of  the  council,  it 
would  be  a  necessary  supplement  to  this  article  to  show  the  results  that 
have  followed  from  them, — the  reforms  they  have  introduced  into  the 
public  service.  But  here  we  are  no  more  dealing  with  the  1al>onrs  of  the 
council,  but  with  the  labours  of  the  administration.  Thus  independently 
of  the  decisions  on  classed  establishments,  and  which  amount  to  about 
300  a-ycar.  it  would  be  necessary  to  describe  the  measures  for  the 
public  health  executed  by  the  adminifttration.  But  to  conHne  our- 
selves only  to  acts  which  in'erest  the  p^enerality  of  the  citizens,  we  mny 
ite  the  ordinances  of  police  which  relate  to  coloured  supar-pluras;  lo 
lorses  attacked  with  the  danders,  or  contagious  maladies;  to  vessels  and 
rten»ils  of  copper ;  to  the  adulteration  of  salt ;  to  the  aid  to  he  f^iven  to 
the  drowned  and  asphyxied  ;  to  the  depots  for  refuse  in  the  rural  com- 
lunes;  to  the  dissection,  modelling,  and  embalming  of  corpses;  to  the 
Slenning  of  wells  and  waste-Wiiler  wells;  to  the  iidnlteration  and  sale  of 
'  ilminatinj;  powder  ;  to  the  classification  of  new  trades,  (he  arophithealres 
of  anatomy,  the  establishments  of  pork-butchers,  &c.  &c. 

Certainly  there  are  few  institutions  that  can  show  luch  results;  there 
kre  few  that  receive  an  impulse  so  enlightened  and  constant.     Bound  in 

intimate  manner  with  the  administration  of  which  they  form  part,  the 
Consed  de  Salubrit^^"  has  at  all  times,  found  in  it  a  just  apprecialor  of 
»eir  labours.    They  know  the  credit  accorde<i  to  their  repotlsi,  and  the 

ities  imposed  on  them  by  a  confidence  so  honourable  for  the  admini*-. 

Ltion  that  gives  it,  and  so  justly  merited  by  the  body  that  receives  it. 


[6. — Qudtijicatwiu  of  Officers   of  Public   llfolihi   Staiemeni  by  M. 

DUCBATBI.ET. 

It  is  generally  thought  in  the  world  that  the  medical  knowledffe  ac- 
mired  in  the  schools  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  become  a  useful  member  of 
_ie  council.  The  greater  part  of  medical  men  themselves  share  this  opi- 
lion ;  and  oft  the  strength  of  some  precepts  which  they  have  coiled ed  from 
jooks  on  health  and  professions,  ihey  think  themselves  sufficiently 
Instructed  to  decide  on  the  instant  the  gravest  questions,  which  can  only 
resolved  by  special  siudies. 

A  roan  mny  have  exhausted  medical  literature ;  he  may  be  an  excellent 

►ractician  at  the  sick-bed,  a  learned  physician,  a  clever  and  ehwuent  pro- 

ssor;  but  all  llicse  acquirements,  taken  in  themselves,  are  nearly  useless 

a  Conseil  de  Salubrity  hke  that  of  Pans:  and  if  an  occasion  ^tc»»! 

^  1 
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content  to  add,  that  ttiose  who  have  to  do  with  tobacco  are,  in  general, 
wasted,  discoloured,  yellow,  and  asthmatical. 

Finally,  Meraf,  in  the  article  Tubac,  in  the  Diciionnaire  des  Sciences 
Medicalett  says,  that  men  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  this  substance 
are  wasted,  discoloured,  yellow,  anthrnatic,  subject  to  colic,  diarrhoea,  the 
bloody  flux,  but,  above  all,  to  vertigo,  cephalalgia,  muscular  tremor,  to  true  J 
narcotism,  and  to  diseabcs,  more  or  less  acute,  of  the  chest.    **  All  thea*, 
assertions,"  he  continues,  "are  the  fruit  of  my  observations  in  the  hospitals 
of  Paris.     Tobacco  causes  not  only  evils  without  number,  but  even  death 
to  those  who  prepare  it.     It  deranges  the  memory  of  all  who  inhale  it,  and' 
renders   it  less  clear  and  entire;    it  weakens  the  tissues,  especially  the 
nervous  tissues ;  it  causes  tremWing  of  the  Umbs  ;  diminishes  strength  ;  it 
produces  emaciation,  and  even  consumption,  particularly  among  females: 
and  sometimes  bej^ets  entire  imbeoility. 

We  might  multiply  these  (quotations.  Tlie  just  celebrity  of  the  authon^ 
who  have  furnished  them  gives  to  their  opinion  a  force  which  imposes 
belief,  and  makes  us  reject  every  species  of  doubt.  Let  us  recall,  however*, 
the  maxim  of  Descartes;  let  us  cease  to  believe  the  words  of  a  master;, 
let  us  dare  to  doubt  for  an  instant,  and,  observing  for  ourselves,  let  usi 
learn  to  form  an  opinion,  based  on  what  our  own  senses  and  judgment  ha^ 
taught  us." 

Acting  in  this  spirit.  Parent  Duchdtelet  and  D*Arcet  carried  on  a  mil 
investigation,  in  a  vast  manufactory  of  tobacco  at  Paris,  containing  1,054 
workmen.  Not  content  with  the  results  afforded  by  a  single  establish- 
ment, Ihcy  directed  questions  to  the  nine  other  great  manufactories  of 
tobacco  which  France  contains,  and  the  ansvrers  were  prepared  by  the 
physicians,  surgeons,  and  officers  of  each  estHblishment  in  conjunction. 
"  The  otjservalious,"  say  MM.  Duchiitelet  and  D'Arcet,  "which  compose 
this  memoir,  have  been  collected  frcro  a  sura  total  of  45 IS  workmen. 
They  appear  to  us  so  much  the  more  valuable  and  conclusive,  that  Ihey 
have  bcrn  made  simultaneously  in  the  most  opposite  parts  of  France,  by 
men  who  had  not,  and  could  not  have,  any  connexion.  There  is  thus  no 
possibility  to  suspect  the  influence  of  a  preconceived  opinion  ;  and  if  those 
to  whom  our  inriuiries  were  addressed  are  unanimous  in  their  replies,  and 
if  these  replies  agree  with  our  own  observations,  we  shall  be  sure  that  we 
have  arrived  at  the  truth." 

The  conclusions  which  followed  from  these  widely  extended  researches 
were — 

1.  That  in  the  greater  part  of  the  factories  there  was  never  known  an 
exami'le  of  an  individual  vvho  couM  not  accustum  himself  to  the  emana- 
tions of  tobacco,  and  that  in  the  rare  cases  where  it  proved  injurious,  it  was 
always  in  a  particular  part  of  the  process,  which  merely  obliged  the  work* 
man  to  be  transferred  to  another  department  of  the  factory. 

'2.  That  hU  which  has  been  said  on  the  frequency  of  nausea,  of  vomit- 
ings, of  diarrhoea,  of  colic,  and  of  hemorrhages,  is  pure  supposition.  That 
it  is  so  no  less  with  respect  to  the  headaches,  sneezings,  loss  of  appetite,  foul- 
ness of  breath,  acute  and  chronic  affections  of  ttie  chest,  cancers,  and  other 
similar  diseases.  What  the  same  authors  say  on  the  discolouration  of  the 
skin  of  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  tobacco,  on  the  yellow 
hue  of  their  complexion,  their  leanness,  and  emaciation,  proves  that  they 
have  not  observed  for  themselves,  or  have  only  seen  the  exceptions  to  the 
rule,  or  have  not  compared  this  class  of  people  with  other  woiicmen  of  the 
same  town,  who  were  engaged  in  occupations  of  a  totally  different  kind. 

3.  That  tobacco,  far  from  producing,  in  Ihose  who  prepare  it,  death  and 
narcotism,  does  not  even  influence  their  nervous  system  ;  and  that  vertigo, 
syncope,  muscular  tremor,  convulsions,  and  other  like  evils,  which  have 
been  charged  agninst  it,  have  never  existed  in  the  manufaclories,  though 
the  men  sletp  in  the  mid<tt  of  the  most  subtil  preparations,  or,  at  least,  are 
not  to  be  attributed  to  that  cause. 
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4,  Xt  <My  » t^  !■>■•»  wiiiwol  tOfcflMft  Oft  ths 
fcil  7«v«  d^«M  to  il»  ■raptfvtiea.il  bM  irt  the  IcAst  iU 
■■«  1 1  ii—t  KJ^    Ft'PWin  axid  mat  •«•  or  moms  stlaKctl 
dcftUL  kM«  b*m  the  «Ia  griMad  far  aMMMS  tbt  wm^sicl 

4«  TbMv «f* Mvc  mxmrnwtm  ivhk^  Nrli^nxit  il^^tragrsas  bealtk  ia 
•fttatottaMr.ibfi^PBfitb;  botag^  tbcnc  vbo  w<iri 

tntMirrt  ii ■  h.  aai  ewi  wiy,  th*  cr  _    .  ■  bamaa  «: 

ft.  It  a  provtil  bf  wriWWtible  CMbw  tbat  Uto  manafactonea  ckf 
sr*  sot  n  aQjviaB  HiorMi*  to  th«  bm^  MJaiaU,  ar  {iaAlta  wh.i 
«BMt  in  tbflir  Ttuaity. 

it  ibm  tan»  ouC  npoa  ruBnoation,  that  thn  vadk  Balica«4 
flTwiM  »  pcl^ctif  ioDoraoaiL     **  Vat  vlukt  firaatitieMc''  ^  UH,/ 
D^dhilrfar  aad  D' Aictt*  **  wha  had  oat  h»d  oecaaMm  to  vM«t    ~ 
aad  stwljr  thor  iaAuBDGe.  would  not  b«  fdcoad  io* 
Mtbontaca  ««  liava  4p**«l  abotv  ^  «ho  of  ibtrr: 

'     laMrfiatart  gptnio—  oo  nbeh  Raiaanait^  i^ourrTt^v, 
flattfciiigt.  ToartriSi^  Percy,  Patis«»r,  Mcral  and  olban 
wtthool  a  aini^  panoo  hariac  tttU««d  a  eonttanr  vmetix 

tfaeaa  anlbontiaa  two  owsibcn  of  Oh  tUgral 
tbrac  BODbcn  oC  the  AeaJeay  o{  Sh>bh^  two 
Ub«  ?actthf  of  Mcitieine  of  Paru,  mm  profeMor  of  the  Faculty  of 
of  SUashourc.  two  cfaemsU.  and  l«o  celebrated  pbja 
tbe  otber  lu&a;  ta  a  void,  ux  pbjraiciaaa  a&i  aa  apofbeaaiy.  mha  blld»^ 
mad  *tjn  bold,  tbe  moat  cmioent  nUees  m  the  Icaivad  woriil    It  ts  \\ 
fivi  nidcot  that  it  is  o(  Ibc  hii;nrst  inportaacc  that  tradaa  aad  prabv 
aeoa  dMold  be  iaTcatinLed  diflVrcntiy  5ft>ai  what  thay  toirv  bixharto  baan; 
aad  tbia  iapoctaace  daily  imcnruee*  be<aose  of  tbe  prograaa  aad 
oC  arU  and  BMUtabcbna*" 


IftM^ai 


Id, — On  Ute  Habiiatiotu  ofUu  Lott^r  Ordert  cfP^irii^ 
Na  I. 


Tbe  labouring:  classes  ar«  obliged  lo  live  in  housei  aliBoat  always  i 
dafcd,  intuffirknt,  or  unhealthy.    Such  is  the  lot  of  the  poor  mai 
ooiintrirs:  the  force  of  arcuinstances,  the  h&rd  law  of  neeeft&iiy,  cOBpcl 
Yc4,  if  it  is  impossible  lo  rtaied)r  completely  this  «fite  of  thine*,  mar  I'i 
Dot  approximate  to  it.  by  buiMm^  houses  fur  < 
orders— not  only  of  the  honest  j.«oor,  but  of  the  d- 
ap(>e&rv  to  me  iUmI  these  houset  wuuli)  have  a  :- 
would  diminish  the  causes  of  public  iosalubrily.  :• 
economical  workman  the  mM.ns  to  ptvcure  a  residence  cij 
sities,  and  capable  of  producing  in  him  the  taste  for  relirrin<^ 
peace  so  favourable  to  mor&lc.     It  ise--       -" --i  th»«   last    j^ujai  oi   Mf* 
thai  the  amelioration  of  ihe  Jwellinirs  r  and  Ubonous  daas  is  to 

be  ranked  among  the  preservatives  aK^:;,^.  ..^^^^i  habits. 

Rent  hexng,  one  of  the  most  important  and  indisptnsshle  domestic 
paaaes,  the  father  of  a  family,  pressed  hy  otht^r  wauts  of  the  first  ticc««tf] 
Daturally  s^rk«  the  least  costly  habitation.     Now.  Ihew  babilations  e] 
onlji  in  certain  quArters,  and  in  certain  streets  uf  th'>se  qoartt^n:  (J 
old,  ruined,  and  filthy.     The  proprietors,  tn  order  (o  tenant  them. 
lodpnifs  very  low,  and  thus  attract  the  poorer  fftmilies.     Jf  the<e  U 
were  tu^althy.iflhey  w«re  sulBcient  Tt  all  the  members  of  r 
would  be  no  room  for  censure  ;  but  they  are  foul,  b»dly  liglii 
air-tight  nor  water-lii;ht.     They  are  small,  and  as  parents  a: 
and  sleep  in  the  •tame  room.  tlieovercroMdingis  bothacau>- 
nesi.  and  an  offence  against  jr.iod  morals.     M- i  l.i*j  s;^i* 

filth  of  the  passages,  privies,  aad  sinks,  give  rise  i*  t^xhalAiiui. 

which  vitiate  tbe  air  of  theie  humble  at>oae%  and  aucti  mc  iaeallh  of  Ihaif 


Oat^s  of  Fhris. 
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inhabitants  in  a  manner  so  much  more  mischievous  that  lh«  greater  part 
of  them  work  all  the  day  in  crowded  and  ill-venlilated  sbnpa. 

It  would  be  worttiy  of  a  wise  administration  to  remedy  this  danfrcrout 
oomulicalion.     The  task  is  doubtless  dilRcnU  ;  l>ut  why  nut  fcrappte  with  il^ 
l)oldly.  instead  of  allowmfC  to  subsist  in  PariN,  without  any  ett'vrt  tu  deslrajpi 
them,  to  many  centres  of  infection  which  reduce  to  the  level  of  the  li^wesl 
animali  ihe  unfortunate  l>emK>  who  seek  in  them  a  retreat  for  the  night. 

Although  the  lodgings  are  not  all  repulsive,  they  are  all  alike  open  i^\ 
criticism.     Some  otfend  by  ovcrcrowdmif,  others  by  the  mode  of  sleeping  tj 
Others,  lastly,  by  the  absence  of  all  ventilation,  and  even  by  a  total  want 
air.     Overcrowding  is  an  evil  which  prevails  in  all  theludginirs  of  Ihe  lovveslj 
elass,  and  which  ac^tcravateA  the  mischief  resultini^  from  the  other  incon-? 
teniences  to  which  they  are  subject.    The  tweniy-five  or  thirty  thousand' 
workmen  employed  in  house-buildinp,  who  flock  to  Paris  every  year  from 
eertain  departments,  congregate  in  chambers,  and  sleep  thore  during  th6. 
Mason.     Many  of  these  places  ore  kept  by  countrymen  of  their  own,  wh^J 
attract  them  by  their  known  probity,  and  the  kindness  Ihey  entertain  far] 
them.     These  chambers  abound  principally  in  the  quarter  ofthe  Hotel-d0« 
Ville  for  the  masons,  and  in  the  Faubourg  Saint-Martin  for  the  carpenters* 
These  excellent  workmen,  by  an  exception  more  peculiar  to  them  than  to 
any  others,  look  only  to  economy.     They  bargain  with  the  lodj»m?-hou! 
keeper,  so  aa  to  obtain  for  six  francs  a  month,  besides  the  room,  the  wash^j 
inir  of  a  shirt  a-week,  and  a  mests  of  soup  every  day.  for  which  they  Itienw' 
selves  provide  the  bread.     All  that  is  not  devoted  to  their  slender  wants  it 
laid  by  for  the  support  of  their  family,  or  the  increase  of  their  httle  palri*| 
mony.     The  police  unanimously  testify  to  the  order  and  concord   whickii 
rei^n  in  their  chambers,  as  well  as  to  their  good  conduct  abroad.     Is  it  not 
mournful  that  these  dne  (elluws  should  sleep  thus  piled  up  in  httle  garrets?' 
Accustomed  to  work  \\\  the  open  air,  the  smallness  of  iheir  rooms  is  mor« 
trymic  to  tliem  than  to  any  others.     Thus  typhus  fever  is  common  among' 
Ihem,  and  sometimes  attacks  a  whole  ch8ml>er. 

The  overcrowding  and  deficient  ventdation  arc  still   more  injurious  toi 
workmen  employed  in  manufactures.   They  pass  every  day  from  an  inlectetl 
lodging  into  a  shop  which  is  usually  as  unwholesome,  and  they  are  thus 
predisposed  to  contract  readily  coiilaifious  ma1adie<«. 

Of  all  the  lower  orders  the  chiffonniers  inhal)it  the  most  infected  and 
disgusting  lodgine*.  It  is  vain  to  expect  to  descend  inio  the  lowf«t  ran! 
of  society, — inequality  always  appears  somewhere.  Even  thtf  chitfonniei 
have  iheir  notables.  There  are  some  a  little  more  economical,  a  1 
more  raised  than  the  ma^is,  and  who  enjoy  a  certain  comfort.  Thoie  tli« 
most  elevated  occupy  one  or  two  small  rooms,  which  they  hire  for  them* 
aelves  and  their  families;  others  possess  a  pallet,  which  serves  them  to 
sleep  on.  in  the  chamber  of  which  they  are  one  occupant  among  many. 
But  this  possession  is  more  oHen  collective  than  personal ;  and  aUhougli 
shared,  it  does  not  fail  to  excite  the  envy  of  the  poor  wretches  who  lie  in  a 
flpeciesof  trough,  on  rags,  or  on  handsful  of  straw,  with  which  the  room  i 
i>  strewed.  The  police  charged  with  the  surveillance  of  the  lodgings  inh»- 
bited  by  the  chiff'onniers  givu  an  incredible  picture  of  them.  Euch  occu- 
pant keeps  by  him  his  basket,  sometimes  full  of  filth — and  wliat  lilt  hi 
These  savages  do  not  hesitate  to  comprise  dead  animals  in  their  glcaninga, 
and  pass  the  night  by  the  side  of  this  slinkmg  prey.  When  ihc  pvlice  go 
to  these  places,  they  experience  a  «iuffoi:atintf  feeling,  twrdering  on  asphyxy. 
They  order  the  windows  lo  be  opened  when  they  can  be  opened,  and  i^ 
vevere  representations  they  address  to  the  lodging-house  keepers  on  this 
homhte  mixture  of  human  beings  with  decayed  animal  matter  does  not 
move  them.  They  answer,  that  their  lodgers  are  acoustomed  to  it  a«  well' 
as  themselves.  A  trait  of  manners  pecuhar  to  the  chittonniers,  and  which 
might  be  called  their  pastime,  consists  in  rat-catchm^  in  the  courts  of  tho 
houses  which  they  frequent.    Tbey  entioe  the  nU  by  the  aid  of  certaiv 
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laManMib  attached  to  the  raes  they  father  in  Ihe  itrecls. 
\\my  put  heaps  or  njc^  neai  tlie  hules  in  I  he  walU.  and  ¥th«n  thtry  ttiii 
that  1  lie  rat*  are  buried  in  the   rags,  Ihry  let  lo<wr  *^e  oooit' 

tnin^  for  the  purpose,  ami,  in  the  fwinklmfi;  of  an  '  RHiketl 

mKp*  roasters  of  the  mts,  of  which  they  eat  »)-.«—>,  v,,.,.  ,^.i  tb^skin. 

Tha  lodgiiurft  iwhieh  receive  at  nisht  tho  society  an  thoroogt: 

pest-hotnes.    Those  even  which  are  not  fr^  .  rhiflonnten 

by  the  crowding  o(  the  inhabitants  am  1  ]  %n| 

01  infecli<n.    There  are  some  chaml  -  ls   uisni 

beds,  separated  by  small  paasaf^rs  haiiiiy  wkje  enough  to 
thcstf  beds  arc  oftrn  occupied  Ijy  two  fiersons  who  do  not 
and  haT«  never  seen  one  another.    I>iffvn-nce  of  sex  is  no  ol>«tacl« 
nocturnal  and  fortuitoui  cohabitations.  Although  the  pohec  neglect 
to  prevent  disordcm.     Anionf;  the  female  apartments  there  is 
is  famous  for  the  picture  of  decrepitude  and  abjectness  which  it  pi 
The  women  who  occupy  it  arc  old  drunkards,  of  whooi  several  are 
of  thefr.    The  spectacle  of  these  animated  mumniies  has  something 'arpo)- 
ohraJ. 

One  must  bring  to  social  anatomy  a  serioua  spirit  of  investigatKTn,  to 
form  a  just  idea  of  the  population  which  lives  in  the  concealed 
society.     The  imacination,  however  fi'iiilc  and  daring,  could  oeiTr 
thi*  matter,  to  the  height  of  the  reality:  there  is  a  nliamcirr. 
nomy,  a  stranj^ness,  which  it  is  ne(*essary  to  have  si> 
the  responsibility  of  an  historian.     Let  no  one  tax  wn 
of  manners  nor  the  description  of  places  contained  in  ibis  chapter.    Ht 
ever  suHened  by  the  reserve  1  luve  imposed  on   myself,  they  are  not  hf 
tr\ie  at  bottom.    I  have  sacrificed  the  coarseness  of  the  outline  and  colour-^ 
ing  out  of  respect  to  decency.    It  is  the  only  infidelity  of  which  1 
myself.     It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  the  necessity  to  provide  an  efi< 
remedy  for  a  state  of  things  so  contrary  to  the  rights  of  humar 
civilization.* 


19. — Or  the  Eahiiaiions  and  Lodgings  of  the  Latcer  Orders  of  Pant 

No.  2. 

There  eicist  in  Paris  some  thousands  of  individuala  who  have  no  dooucila 
— who  sleep  to-day  in  one  place,  the  ne\t  day  in  another — and  who  have  re- 
course every  evening  to  those  houses  where,  for  a  pa>TncnT  tisuallv  veiy 
moderate,  they  can  at  least  obtain  a  place  to  lie  in,  and  a  c  ;  thcff 

heads.     It  is  not  only  strangers  living  temporarily  in  Pu.  '^ift 

this  manner;  a  mass  of  workmen,  mostly  single  men,  who  iiavc  not  sUm  ~ 
from  the  capital  for  ten,  tifteen,  and  twenty  years,  prefer  this  kind  ol  Ute 
the  occupation  of  a  separate  chamber.     It  may  be  affirmed,  without 
contradiction,  that  this  population  comprises  all  that  is  most  drunl 
debased  in  society.    It  is  composed  of  t»eople  without  foiesijfht,  and 
a  home,  living  from  day  to  day.  and  trusting  to  the  hosptiais  in  the  ca&c  Qt\ 
sickness  or  infirmity.     It  is  in  the  lowest  places  in  these  disgusting  bl 
in  which  a  person  is  lodced  for  six.  four,  and  even  for  two  souy.  tJ 
greater  part  of  the  prostiiutes  reside,  who  can  scarcely,  alttr   r 
food,  lay  aside  from  their  daily  gams  the  tntling  sum   ru 
aleeping  in  the  open  air.     I  have  visited  some  of  these  lodu;  <  i\ 

not  without  a  feehng  of  pain  that  I  have  seen  human  creatuirs  reduced 
live  in  such  places,  and  that  in  the  capital  ot  France.     To  give  a  jutt 
of  these  abodex.  I  will  extract  some  passages  from  the  remarkable 
which  the  inspector-general  of  furnished  lodgings  addressed  to  the 
Of  police  nl  the  lime  uf  the  cholera.    U  tells  of  nothing  but  bouses  m 

*  CUssei  Daof^ereusesj  tom.ii^  p.  12$. 
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of  straw  for  beds  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  of  darkness,  of  infectious  tmellf, 
of  filth  without  example.    These  are  some  of  the  passages : — 

"  Rue  ,  No.  — .    This  houst;  is  remarkable  for  its  excessive  dirt. 

It  is  a  genuine  centre  of  ioleciion.  It  is  inhabited  solely  by  thieves,  nnui^- 
glera.  beggars,  and  prosUtutes.  It  is  impos&tble  to  enter  without  l)eing 
auffocated, 

*•  Hue  ,  No.  — .    This  house  fixes  the  attention  by  its  construction 

and  tilth.  There  are  no  beds,  except  some  loathsome  pallets;  animal  re- 
mains, mtestines  and  the  refuse  of  menh,  urc  rotting  in  ihu  court :  alt  the 
chambers  look  on  a  corridor  compleiclv  deprived  of  air  and  light ;  the  sinks 
and  the  privies  of  every  story  are  lontnsoine  from  ordure  and  fecal  matter. 
It  is  the  hideous  abode  of  vice  and  miser}'. 

*'  Uue  ,  No.  — .    The  court  of  this  house  is  four  feet  square,  and  is 

full  of  dung;  the  chambers,  crowded  with  occupants,  open  on  it;  the 
privies,  dilapidated  to  the  fifth  floor,  let  the  fecal  matter  fall  upon  the  stair- 
case, which  is  covered  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Many  of  the  rooms  have  no 
other  aperture  than  the  dour  which  opens  upon  this  staircase.  The  house 
is  the  rtsort  of  sharijers,  of  thieves,  of  the  most  filthy  prostitutes,  and  of 
everything  that  is  most  abject  both  of  men  and  women. 

"  Hue  du  Faubouig  ,  No.  — .  A  hou«e  occupied  from  top  to  bot- 
tom tiyfhitlbnniers,  mendicants,  street-organists, street-walkers,  and  Italian 
boys,  who  go  about  with  animals.  All  these  sleep  upon  rags  picked  from 
the  street,  end  of  which  there  is  a  dep6t  on  thcground-floor.  More  complete 
abjectness  it  is  impossible  to  witness. 

"  Rue ,  No.  — .    This  house  is  the  resort  of  all  that  is  most  abased. 

It  is  exclusively  inhabited  by  thieves,  prostitutes,  discharged  criminali, 
beggars,  vagabonds,  gamesters,  and  every  species  of  rogues.  The  greatest 
filth  reigns  cverj'wliere ;  the  windows  are  made  of  oiled  paper  instead  of 
glass;  the  rooms  are  infected;  at  each  story  the  ordure  of  the  privies  flows 
upon  the  staircase."  * 

Anotlier  French  writer,  M.  Fr^gier,  has  given  the  following  description 
of  the  external  appearance  of  these  abodes: — "The  streets,  not,  at  farthest, 
more  than  eight  feet  wide,  are  dirty,  and  flanked  by  lofty  houses,  four  stories 
high,  which  are  blackened  by  time.  The  heiehi  of  the  houses  renders  the 
itreels  gloomy  and  damp,  and  the  houses  themselves  arc  dark,  ptirticuiarly 
on  the  ground-Boor.  Spirit  shops,  beer  shops,  and  low  eating  houses 
abound.  The  gluom  of  these  shops,  joined  to  the  repulsive  ph^^io^nomy 
of  the  streets,  infuse  a  secret  horror  into  the  visitor  who  is  let!  there  by  the 
spirit  of  observation,  and  who  knows  that  the  greater  part  of  the  shops  are 
the  habitual  resort  of  the  lowest  prostitutes,  and  of  rogues  that  live  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  lodgings  and  places  of  dissipation  frequented  by  this 
part  of  the  population  are  worthy,  IVom  their  filth,  of  the  streets  and  quar- 
lera  in  which  they  are  situated."  t 


20. — Extract  fivm  the  Report  of  the  Commifsion  appointed  6y  the 

iCcatrnl  Hoard  of  Ptihtiv  Health  to  ascertain  the  Condition  of  the 
'         thveHimjH  of  the  fi'orking   Ctaxatx   in   BntBSrts,  and  lo  mijtjvst 
Means  for  tlieir  Improvement. 
Our  inquiries  have  led  us  more  particularly  into  the  most  populous  and 
biserable  districts  into  which  the  working  classes  are  continually  crowding, 
In  proportion  as  new  and  elegant  building*  have  encroached  upon  the  dis- 
tricts within  the  heart  of  the  capital,  formerly  almost  exclusively  occupied 
by  those^clas?e*i.     We  have  visited  successively,  in  the  district  o( Mtmmes, 
the  rue  deft  Pi^nonSy  and  de  la  Sttmantajie,  Ihe  cttl-de-sac  den  Mimmes,  the 
alley  des  Prftres,  les  rues  de  /'i)^rt>.  du  Bourreau^  de  la  Oventatlt  &c.  j  in 
*  Faront  Duch«t«let,  ile  lu  Pru»tilutiuii,  lum.  i.  p.  d04, 
f  Closiei  DangereuwKj  torn,  i.,  p.  135. 
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\h9  diAind  cU  ia  CkojiMt,  kgrwM  dm  Mtmagw,  dm  Uaiir^  dt  iitMtiw. 
d^i  liaU,  da  Htnard,  fico. ;  in  the  dis^nct  de  ta  rue  d* AnderUeAit  laiwdm 
Nart'tt.  ftnd  the  »ll«y  on  tmt.  \V<»  entered  into  a  -rr**!  number  of  the 
dwuliingi.     We  not  only  inquired,  hut  alto  .in  onl«r  that  nt 

nuK^t  ftfoertftin  th«  truth  of  the  ttatcmenli   ■  n*  mttSe  1o  t:v.    U 

now  preienlin^  the  r«ull«  of  this  iruiuiry.  wt;  Jo  not   !  vow 

iittenlion  1o  the  very  tmpoHftnt  fHCtt  whieh  h«rebcen  r  i  «4BM 

time  that  n«  atk  \  ^i.ntr   m  which  w« 

h&ve  brt'O  able  to  i  '^e«I  and  neiiioiir 

TheiBI«cry  oflhrincailue*  wu  nnvc  Mfi'ira  tiruch  ii«  iniinvciutvly,  fnMBfhdr 
ap|>M.ranc«  of  umrorm  jxiTerty.  Th«  ftireets  and  aUeys,  at  aU  timev  dMy  antl 
ill-paved,  in  timvs  of  rain  or  thaw  h>id  the  appearance  of  a  pcvtiltfittaJ  mm; 
the  water  had  no  meanii  ofninninfi;  off.  and  the  smailness  of  the  paiM^ef, 
thti  abvenccof  coiirtftor  gardens,  the  crowdini;  of  families,  and  tt»  dHevt- 
able  miides  of  buddintr.  rendered  all  circulation  or  air  or  venttlalton  quite 
impoxsibW.  The  mo&t  mdivpeneable  conveniences  «eiT  entirdjr  waniinf  la 
most  of  the  houses.  Thvy  had  no  pump*,  nor  priviet.  nor  scrwara,  eaccpt 
one  in  common.  Indceil,  we  saw  leventy  houses  that  were  provided  wiih 
only  one  pump  or  one  pnvy  for  the  whole  of  that  number. 

If  jrou  enierthe  hou«tf«.  the  spectarle  which  is  ther«  prvs^rrlerf  f  a  yoar 
view  i«.  if  anythinK,  still  more  wretched,    Ulhe  arranc^emer!'  -r  »o 

be  seen  in  s<vme  o(  the  rooms  reeall  Ihe  proverbial  neatnmi  •  tth, 

on  the  uthrr  liiind.  the  houses  ocvupied  by  large  families.  'he 

paMsg*-*,  and  the  stair*,  are  ^nerally  diajfiisiinKly  filthy;  tli  it»e 

whilewiuhcr  never  passct  alonfc  them,  or  it  they  are  «vbr  ok-  \ly 

to  attract  new  lenaDts.whosoon  restore  them  to  their  primiiivi.'  rti« 

ateepness  of  the  i»tairy,  wh>oh,  indeed,  are  ollen  more  like  la.i. <'.•,.  ,  «'  t^ 
a  p«r))elual  onuse  uf  accident)*,  es|iecially  to  the  younff  children.  T/ ■  •  ^i  ■ 
occupied  by  a  family  is  i^enerally  much  too  confined  ttir  each  ^i'  ■>-  '  .  u- 
bcr»  to  receive  the  quantity  of  fresh  air  nrcesmry  for  the  )  i  pf 

health.    Henoe  their   apptaratice  is  generally   th«t  of  sun  of 

bad  condition.  Tlie  cluldrt-n  are  pslc  andem&ciated,  and  bear  atj  ^ 
signs  of  preraHlure  suffering.     The  number  of  thosa  who  are  hek 
HCrufulous  is  considerable,  and  the  mortality  amonj^st  th«  children  and  th« 
aged  exceeds  all  the  must  unfavourable  averaipes.    As  w«  pii^s  nl^n?  these 
receptacles  of  misery,  we  feel  astoniiihed  to  see  so  few  o!  '  mi  rarly 

death  ha»  earned  them  beyond  t  heir  wretchedness  :  and  t  ■  u^  m4de 

of  parents,  there  are  few  who  have  not  lost  one  or  more  .  .-ilJ 

be  important  to  compare  Ihe  proportion  uf  deaths  in  tho  noh 

and  ol  Ihe  indigent.    There  u  liltle  doubt  that  thisct>mp;iuM 
that  misery,  the  want  of  properairnndipace,  the  occupations  . 
and  privations  of  every  sort,  sensibly  diminish  the  period  of  hfe  ^.,  ....^  „,„». 
in^  cU«SPs. 

Jn  these  wretched  habitations  everything  is  sacrificed  generally  to  the 
rapacity  of  the  proprietor.  Every  repair  which  affects  Ihe  health  ortheoom- 
fort  ol  the  tenant  merely,  and  that  is  not  necessary  to  prevent  the  total  niln 
of  the  dweliintj,  is  entirely  neifleclcd.  Whst  ta  the  use  of  cleanini^  the  walls 
for  people  whose  habim  are  filthy  ?  Why  make  windows  for  Ihe  entrance 
of  air  and  light,  or  repair  a  sewer,  or  cleanse  an  alley  covered  with  sta;fnant 
water,  for  people  who  »re  accustomed  to  peslilentmt  smells  ?  It  is  what  a 
proprietor  can  never  understand.  Do  not  believe,  however,  th»t  these 
dreadful  abode*  are  rented  at  their  pro{>er  value,  On  the  contrar)',  lh« 
unfortunate  people  obliged  to  live  in  these  houses  because  all  liettrr'oncs 
are  closed  against  Ihera,  in  reaHty  pay  a  higher  rent  ihori  for  a  wholojomn 
room  in  a  good  house. 
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31.— /Vincip/e*  of  Sanitary  Police  in  Germany,     Extractt  from  Pro- 
fessor MOHL. 

It  is  one  important  duty  of  a  State  to  provide  abundant  Buppliev  of 
water  for  its  people;  and  this  duty  is  based  on  the  impossil'ility,  in  many 
cases*  for  inJlvidLtal!!  by  their  own  exertions  to  procure  even  the  barejit 
necessary  quantity  of  water,  and  also  that  it  requirci»  much  skill  to  dititin- 

fuish  that  wliieh  is  of  a  good  Quality  from  Ihat  vvhiuh  is  injurious.  The 
tate  oti^ht,  therefore,  to  provide  water  of  tlie  bettt  (ptalily  in  sutficient 
abundance,  and  to  arrange  also  for  iti»  must  extensive  distribution:  thiu  is 
often  attended  with  threat  ditUcuUius  and  with  much  expense,  if  the  district 
Ls  naturally  ill-supplied  with  iiprin^s  nf  water :  or  wliete  a  town,  beinj;  l-trge, 
requires  more  water  than  its  own  surfnce  springs,  or  those  of  the  imme- 
dinte  neighbourhood,  can  supply.  Without  maintaining  that  the  example 
given  us  by  ancient  nations,  of  munificent  expenditure  in  the  laying  out 
of  aoueducts,  &c.,  is  one  which  we,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  follaw,  ycl  it 
may  oe  demanded  of  the  State,  that  it  should  provide  water,  at  least  ko  far 
as  tlie  absolute  wants  of  life  recpiire,  by  Aqueducts  or  pipes,  or  at  least  by 
cisterns,  laid  down  at  the  public  expense.  For  the  sake  of  the  poorer 
classes,  it  does  not  seem  advisable  that  this  duty  should  be  handed  over  to 
a  private  company.* 

An  iniutjiuious  economy  on  this  point  affects  most  injuriously  the  habits 
of  cleaminess.  and  consequently  the  health  of  the  lower  clatfses.  Water  ii 
properly  distributed  when  every  district  is  provided  with  an  abundance  of 
springs  or  well^  Loss  of  time,  danger  of  fire,  difficulties  in  the  time  of 
contH£:ious  diseases,  are  the  consequences  of  the  welU  bein^  few  in  number, 
even  though  each  one  should  furnish  a  larue  stream  of  water. 

It  18  a  well-knnwn  fact,  that  lr>cality  has  a  great  effect  on  the  life  and 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  especially  according  as  it  otfers  the  mean«  of 
proper  circulation  of  air  or  not.  Thus,  ekvated  sitnalinns  arc  generally 
mom  healiby  than  places  shut  in  by  hills.  In  (owns,  those  parts  which  are 
traversed  by  broad  streets,  are  always  more  healthy  than  those  which  are 
so  clugely  covered  with  houses  as  never  to  bu  properly  ventilated,  or  wtiere 
the  sun  can  never  penetrnte  to  dry  up  the  moisture;  but  an  lU-drained 
situation  is  the  mostmjurious  to  health. 

The  healthiness  of  a  whole  town  is  often  essentially  improved  by  the 
formation  of  a  single  sewer  or  drain:  in  other  places,  it  retjuires  very 
eitendcd  operations  to  pruduce  the  same  effect.  We  may  include  amongst 
the  various  mfluences,  the  dilches  surrourtdingthe  cities  filled  wiih  stagnant 
water;  by  draining  these,  not  only  a  ourer  air  is  gained,  but  also  a  fertile 
piece  of  land.  It  ought  to  be  remarked  here,  however,  that  this  work  of 
dritining  WHter,  and  the  removal  of  ttke  mud,  ought  to  tie  dune  in  the  cold 
season  ;  if  not,  dan^eroii*.  fevers  will  in  all  probability  be  the  consequence. 

The  foul  air  arisinie  from  nurshy  land,  witen  that  is  necessary,  as  m  the 
fCuIlivation  of  rice,  is  an  evil  for  which  there  is  no  remedy.^ 

Another  means  of  miprovrng  the  liealthiness  of  a  town,  is  t)y  proper 
Uention  to  the  breadth,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  streets  in  ail  the  new 
(uai-ters  of  the  town.  The  slrec's  ought  to  intersect  each  other  at  ncht 
logles,  and  not  at  too  great  distances:  the  direction  ofthe  streets,  also,  should 

>l  run  due  north  atfid  south,  as  in  that  case  the  strejjls  lying  parallel  in  one 

•  Kven  io  ca«e  of  the  existence  of  water  companies  for  the  supply  of  toxins, 
_«re  ihuuld  siill  be  poblic  springs  or  well*,  wImlIi  would  furnifth  at  Ien*l  the 
ibsolmdv  ntrceitiiry  quantity  of  w^tcr.  free  of  o//  expcu.w.  In  this  case,  any  ono 
who  wiiilicd  tu  have  greater  abuitdunc«,  or  wi*bed  tlie  water  to  be  introduced  into 
hii  houwe,  ungtit  tiav«  it  by  paying  for  it. 

t  The  insUDCea  uf  towns  havm^  gained  vary  flMaotially  by  drainage  ar«  Stut^ 
^rd,  which  baa.  in  consequence,  rotirely  lost  a  peculiar  endemic  fever  t  and  Pavift 
fbich,  hy  the  dlUog  up  of  the  city  ditches,  has  bad  its  average  duration  of  Ufa 
raised. 
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A  by  (he  inn,  and  wilhoal  mx%y  shade  dwins 
-  ing  at  nglil  angtei  to  these,  woiikl 


111  alfto  b«  much  improved  by  th«  prohiibiiMB  «f 
t  .  ^  '  s,  bv  Iffti^laiive  enactments  &a  lo  the  deviim 

o(  the  gri»und-ttoor  of  dw(Uinf;-houAei  above  the  level  of  the  streeti^  the 
aj  to  the  construction  of  proper  convcntcncn  attach«d  to  dwelliag-houMi: 
ami  b)' regulations  with  rcpaiil  to  the  proper  site  of  windows:  aUobyiri^a- 
laiion*  rc(fardinff  t^e  itric'est  cleanliness  of  tlie  ctrrets,  as  th»»  ts  sm 
fmporlant  in  its  effects  on  the  heAlth  pcnerally,  than  even  the  %in 
a  town,  or  attention  to  it*  mode  of  hnildinc;.  By  attention  fo  it. 
i%  inhnt'ituble ;  by  the  neglect  of  it,  Cairo  and  Constanltnople  arc  iK? 
hot-bnUof  the  plague. 

The  first  means  to  attain  1h'i»eleanliness  is  hy  a  proper  pavlug  of  all 
stn-ct^  in  onUr  to  Uy  the  district  dry.    Without  tniv,  the  Mreet*  a«  eill 
a  stream  of  mud,  or  a  nea  of  dust;  in  both  cas€s  r<v-'i"*  ;-  ■  :-  ■-« 
health.     It  is  often  expen*jve  lo  get  ti  hard  maten 
puvenf^cnt;  but  when  ot'taineil,  the  exptn**:  uf  kefpir.^  .. 
lesi.     When  il  m  po«sible.  the  street*  should  he  kfpt  cle:  ic 

them  a  stream  of  water, — the  drains  heinz  ahvays  Icept  « *•       ^  _         :  -rceii 
it  afierwards.     Every  inhabitant  should  t>e  obliged  to  keep  ibe  poriiooof 
the  street  clean  before  his  own  door.    The  refVise  of  the  town  ovgUi  to  b^ 
conveyed  away,  ut  the  expense  of  the  town,  to  some  part  of  UW  ~ 

removed  from  all  dn-ellmg'houscs. 


imrt^^H 
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22. — A  Report  on  tht  Statements  of  Dr.  Mouthrter  rf^aniimf  fAr 
ManuJ'iiclurcs,  giueti  at  ilie  Monthly  Meeting  on  t/ie  2nd  <^  A' 
1S41.     Jitj  Hcrr  L.  M.  Vun  1»acher. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  7th  of  June,  l>r.  Mauthner  sent  m  a  report  oa  t 
condition  of  the  children  emplo3'ed  in  the  colton-works,  in  which  he 
an  exposition  of  the  evidence,  partly  of  his  own  experience  and  pmr 
on  the  reports  of  others,  of  the  moral  and  physical  evUs  which  the  van 
branches  of  manufacture  brinj;  with  them,  and  proposals  were  put  imo 
hands  of  the  owners  of  the  mills  for  preventing  the  evila  so  strongly  de- 
nounced. 

The  learned  meeting  determined  to  appoint  a  special  commission 
inquire  into  so  grave  and  important  a  matier.     This  body  held  its 
meeting  on  thcSyih  of  July,  at   which  our  much-esleeraed  en 
sided,  and  I  hiid  the  honour  to  be  commissioned  to  inquire  into 
the  report  of  Or.  Mauthner  which  treats  more  particularly  of  the  cnrt 
the  cotton  manufacture^. 

Behre  I  enter  upon  the  discussion  on  the  special  points  of  inqiriryj 
me  to  lay  before  you  a  few  gencrsl  remarks  on  the  nature  of  our  ' 
and  of  tlie  condition  r-\'  the  people  employtd  in  the  cotton-worku, 
ticnlarly  of  I>ower  AuMna.     !t  must  first  be  conceded  that  the 
nf  the  children  working  in  the  factories  is  closely  connected  with  I 
dilion   of  the   rest  of  the  working  population,  and  cannot  be  consMeJ 
sepai-atfly.     Oor  president  felt  the  necessity  of  considering  them  in 
nexion  throughout  the  various  parts  of  the  inquiry  which  he  had  p|~ 
to  himself;  and,  before  the  commencfmcnt  ot  our  inquiry,  it  was  gL 
a^Erecd  thai  our  attention  should  extend  also  to  tlie  condition  of  lb« 
workpeople. 

Wecnuid  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that  we  were  undetlakip. 
at  once  the  moU  important  and  the  most    di-Hcate. — an  in. 
might  disclose  to  the  general  public  that  the  unhappy  sign?,  m  i.'v 
were  to  be  seen  in  our  sffairs.  and  which  also,  without  cauite,  might  ali 
a  very  excitable  class  as  to  their  own  condition.    English  and  Krei 


as  compared  with  that  of  other  Population^' 
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journals  are  full  of  the  nio<it  striking  descriptions  of  Ihe  physical  and  moral 
evils  of  the  manufacturing  population  ;  and  not  without  ground,  as  we  learn 
from  the  various  com  missions  of  inquiry  appointwi  by  the  respccdve 
governments.  With  your  permission  I  will  (|uoie  a  passaere  from  a  report 
which  the  Commission  de  VIntendance  Sanalaire  du  Nord  drew  up  iu  the 
year  183*2,  and  which  unfortunately  has  not  been  found  exaggerated  even 
in  later  periods.     It  is  word  for  word  as  follows: — 

'•  No  one  without  personal  inspection  can  form  any  conception  of 
the  dwellm^a  of  our  workpeople:  the  neglect  in  which  they  live  hiinf^ii 
evils  with  it  which  makes  their  misery  unbearable,  indeed  almost  fatul. 
Their  poverLy.by  the  ncKligence  and  demoralization  which  produces  it.  be- 
comes almost  destructive.  In  their  dark  cellars,  in  their  cellar-like  rooms, 
the  air  is  never  changed  ;  it  is  perfectly  poisonous.  The  wiiUs  are  covered 
with  filth.  If  a  bed  is  ever  found,  it  is  always  filthy,  and  made  up  of 
foul  and  rotten  straw.  It  is  covered  with  a  coarse  and  dtrly  ra(;.  the  colour 
or  material  of  which  can  hardly  be  distinEruishod  ;  it  is  a  mii^erablc  thicad- 
bare  coverlet.  The  dirty  and  worm-eaten  pieces  of  furniture  and  utensils  iirc 
thrown  about  without  any  order;  the  closed  windows  scarcely  allow  any 
li^ht  to  pass  through  their  ^moky  panes,  many  of  which  are  stutTud  with 
paper.aiid  (it  will  hardly  be  credited)  ttiey  not  uufrequently  nail  the  window 
fiist  in  order  that  it  may  run  no  ridk  of  being  broken  in  the  opening  and 
shuttinf^  of  it.  The  floors  of  their  houses  are  dirtier  than  the  rest  of  the 
house,  covered  with  ordure,  ashctH  rotten  straw,  and  all  that  has  been  brought 
m  from  the  filtliy  streets  outside ;  it  is  a  receptacle  for  every  kind  of  vermin. 
The  air  is  no  longer  til  to  breathe  ;  one  feeU  iii  these  abodes  stunned  with  an 
overpowering  and  horrible  stench,  a  smell  of  excrement,  filth  of  every  kind, 
and  of  human  beings.  And  the  inhabitant  of  these  abodes,  in  what  titate  is 
he?  His  clothes  are  in  rags,  and  tossed  on.  His  hair  has  never  known  a 
comb,  and  is  covered  with  the  material  with  which  he  is  working ;  and  hit 
skin,  though  filthy,  is  yet  distinguishable  on  his  face,  but  on  the  other 
part  of  his  body,  concealed  by  his  rags,  there  are  accumulations  of  every 
kind.  Nothing  is  so  fearfully  dirty  as  the  old  and  wrinkled  of  these  demo- 
ralised creatures.  Their  abdomens  distended,  their  limbs  distorted,  their 
backs  bent  forward,  their  legs  twisted,  their  necks  scarred  and  full  of  swell- 
iDgs,  their  fingers  festered,  their  joints  swollen  and  weak,  and,  lastly,  these 
unfortunate  creatures  are  tormented,  we  may  say  eaten  up,  with  vermin  of 
aU  kinds.*' 

These  descriptions  were  given  by  M.  de  Chambcrt,  Boglli,  Briganilef, 
Kulman,  and  Themiatocles  Lestibuwers.  I  shall  be  excused  for  having 
given  this  long  and  disgusting  extract,  as  it  shows  clearly  what  was  the 
state  and  the  evils  which  could  call  forth  thosv  general  and  loud  complainls. 
and  vrhich  made  it  a  duty  fur  government  to  take  the  matter  into  consiiler- 
ation.  The  whole  picture  is  too  wretched  to  be  bi-ought  into  the  most  dis- 
tant comparison  with  tlie  condition  of  the  noorest  of  our  workpeople,  who 
are  m  general  well  fed  and  decently  clothca,  and  show  in  the  furniture  of 
their  cleanly-kept  houses  the  fruits  of  their  small  earnings.  They,  together 
with  their  children,  enjoy  excellent  health,  and  in  general  deserve  the 
character  of  being  a  sober,  industrious,  orderly,  tractable,  and  attached  class. 
But  a  large  iwpulation  of  workpeople,  hving  entirely  ou  the  daily  labour  of 
their  hands,  wanting  many  things  in  external  circumstances  which,  to  tlic 
eye  accustomed  to  luxury  and  abundance,  are  considered  indis)>ensahie, 
under  the  continual  pressure  of  .strict  regulations  and  continuous  labuur,  is 
not  a  very  enviable  picture  to  the  superficial  observer,  and  ofien  gives  occa- 
sion to  many  unfounded  lamentations  and  ill-timed  apprelK-nsiuns,  if  not  to 
one-sided  measures,  whinh  are,  however,  powerless  against  the  slern  neces- 
aity  of  supporting  thousands  of  human  beings,  which  are  disturbing  when 
Ihev  shake  the  established  order  of  thinj^s.  and  are  destructive  when  tl\ey 
make  a  happy  and  quiet  class  of  workpeople  discontented  with  their  lot. 

The  cotton-works  iu  Lower  Austria,  wliich  are  almost  all  situated  witkua 
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ft  drclo  of  R  few  mile*  around  Vicnn*.  employ  nbout  1 0,t>O0  h«n(it«  fer 

nccoramodfttion  «oliJ  nnd  nwrmy  dwr!linjr^  hate  been  ei^efcd  fc*  the 
part  lit  \hv  Kuroe  time  As'the  »ork<  were  cstn^-'hsKed. 

Moit  of  tho  milU  liflvp  nnt  onW  n  eon«"1rriihIc  nufnH*T  of  rfwHlmpI 
Ihe  niitrried  wu.  V 
both  ftcxrfi,  wh 

f?-      .    ,  '  ■ '  .  .      -  ■     '     -    i:ir  j.'.'r  ft:i.i  i'jLU/r   ni.ii  't  V.  ■  tx 

I  —   111  -         I  5 '•cnlirH  ehildrrn  1  houf-  .at 

till"-,   tin-  iiiu'iiin  wtTt:   |ft    viJed  at  Iht*  -'-■■•••" •  iH 

clolh««,  and  imUuclion,  and  who  wtfir  t- 
jfotrmmcnt,  and  wen?  placed  und' 
rtuan  «ml  phyaicmn  of  the  district, 
lund  they  wiire  obliged  to  give  u;- 
Ire'w  the  requisite  nnm'er  of  hand",  par' 
-own  fwopltr,  and  partly  from  'he  children  .. 
-course  of  time,  brconiinjj  informed  as  to  Ihe  c*>r 
ikctorint,  send  their  own  children  after  they  art 
.ttient  and  to  ^  to  school,  to  work  in  the  mills  fur  a  l 
•fler  which,  however,  they  ceneraUy  letum  to  th' 
On  the  confine*  of  TT  on  a  Sunday  c 

itobtisi,  and  healthy  \^  .  carr^'ing;  »iih 

VeL-k.  may  be  seen  r>  mmg  ii  ihe  mill,  wh 
tthey  may  be  seen  iroinK  m  merrv  groups  < 
[cwn  home».     For  the *e,  and  all  who  do  r.^,.  ...-  •■ . 
and  proi>er  rooms  Are  provutcd,  sometime*  in  Ihn1  .?d  to  be 

•htMren>  h'lUHe,  or  in  other  placet  equally  under  in 

The  em[»loynient  in  cotton  mills,  and  mort 
T^nife*  attention,  and  a  certain  nniclcness  or  s!t 
bodily  exertion.     The  whole  of  the  hands  are  enip.oyed  in  ro- 
ft|mrtnients,  whicli  in  sumoier  are  well  ventilated,  a^-.d  tn  v; 
»tlh  ^rt'Ht  repuhtrity.  and  there  i«  nothing  in  the  v:  ■  ■•■y- 

;Ce«»e«  of  the  mannfuctoie,  which  can  be  mjurions  In  ii 

•Of  work,  which  are  generally  from  fmir  to  five  in  i  r 

eight  in  the  evening,  arc  intermpled  by  three  meal-tp  n 

ifhe  mill  ic  clotfd  frtim  three  to  four  hoor«  earlier,      iu. 
•boys  and  i^irls  are  from  3  to  5  florins,  and  those  of  the  an 
besides  a  house  trees  !^i>*^  it  is  not  only  suflicient  for  their  whihs.  i>ui  ^.iri 
[>  thcin  also  the  means  of  Uying  by  a  liille  saving,  examples  of  which  are  not 
on  frequent. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  health  is  not,  and  cannot  br. 
than  extiTrnWy  uood ;  the  large  number  of  old  who  hit  ktHI 
employment, the  experience  and  evidence  of  all  the  [ 
Bmone>t  tlienidl  population,  the  result  ofthe  reports  oi 
but  above  ail,  the  healthy  »\n\e  they  were  in  during  sevt 
ftUo  the  smiill  proponion  of  deaths  as  seen  in  the  pahfrli  i 
Ihe  most  striking  evidence  of  the  fact  of  their  healthiness.     Evctv  ■ 

circumstance  must  undoubtedlybcarwith  it  the  traces  of  iisevd  ;  strt* 

nohsof  workpeople,  and  excesses  ofall  kinds,  breaches  of  the  lawai 
bal  acts,  numerous  nnd  open  concubiniige,  large  numliers  of  ilU 
children  (in  many  manufncluringlown<i  amountinctoone-^  h 

birth»(),and,  lastly,  the  laiiie  numhersofentirely  destitute  : 
people  who  seek  IV-r  ftssisiance  from  the  parifth  and  from  nji  fiiflm  car 
ere  the  roelunchofj'  signs  which  mark  in  Englsnd  and  France  th»  staC^ 
Ihe  raanufucturm^  population. 

fn  the  auirse  cfto  ypars,  during  which  the  Atwtrian  manufactures 
■arisen  »o  near  to  the  capital,  niitl  have  been  well  watched  by  the  pohl 
moral  and  physical  deterioration  of  so  large  a  population  could 

wcHpeil  notice;  bull  ask  where  «ie  those  inconirovertiblc  signs 

hospital  or  a  workhouse  more  frequently  Attended  or  applied  to  by  the 
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populnlion  than  by  any  other  ptxnr  dasii  of  the  community  would  be  ?  wh<!re 
are  thooe  prevHiling  di<iienseri  ?  where  is  the  intTfabetl  tnortahly  ?  and, 
Uslly.whvtv  are  the  tnicei  of  moral  and  rrnnlul  depradaiion  ?  Ccrlainly 
<  it  would  be  unjust  to  throw  the  stone  at  thu«e  who  have  linked  with  the 
I  unavoidable  demands  of  business  cireiimstrtnce»  wliich  might  be  measured 
by  ihe  scale  of  a  more  fortunate  and  independent  existence. 

Dr.  Mauthner  states,  "  that  the  weakness  of  the  body  and  constitution  of 
the  children  employed  in  Ihe  great  cotton-woiks  in  the  neighbourhood  is 
very  strtkm^. 
1  "  1st.  Thai  the  race  of  men  employed  in  those  establishments  is  much 

'        less  robust  than  that  of  the  peasantry  of  the  neif;:htx>unn^  villages. 
i  '*  2nd.  That  bauchscropheln  and  scrophuleuse  consumption  are  not  un- 

I        common  ;  that  inflammatory  dinensefi  are  very  rare. 

**  3rd.  That  premature  old  aee  and  early  death  is  the  common  fate." 

Even  suppoftinu:  that  <fmce  the  fstuhhbhment  of  the  splnnini^-works  there 
could  have  been  created  a  peculiar  race  of  penple.  still  the  ^supposition  could 
not  prove  more  than  that  the  constitution  of  the  workers  had  been  modi6ed 
by  Ihi'ir  employment  and  their  mode  of  livine.  nince  experience  shows  that 
the  duration  of  lite  is  not  shorter  than  that  of  the  other  working  classes. 

2dly.  That  the  al>ove-roentioned  diseases  principally  affect  children  of  the 
eatlieit  agr,  the  former  about  the  fifth  year,  the  last  about  (he  seventh 
year;  and  that  it  is  to  be  premised  that  Ihe  children  who  never  work  in  the 
mill  l)efore  their  ninth  year,  come  sometimes  with  the  disease  already  de- 
veloped upon  ihem.  The  children  of  the  mill  hands  are,  indeed,  le<is 
attacked  by  this  disease  than  the  children  of  the  poor  agricultural  labourer, 
because  they  are  generally  better  housed  and  clothed  than  these.  That 
inflammatory  diseases  seldom  appear  )»f  no  n'mn  of  a  weak  constitution, 
since,  on  ihc  one  hand,  these  seldom  appear  amongst  children  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Ihey  do  show  themselveH  amongst  the  adults,  whenever  there 
are  external  inlluences  and  inducing  circumstances  to  produce  them;  and 
all  the  physicians  practising  in  the  cottun-works  a^ree  m  staling  that,  with 
the  exception  of  rheumatic  atfections.  there  arc  no  peculiar  forms  of  disease 
amoiii^st  thecotion-spinning  population. 

3rdJy.  As  to  the  statement  of  premature  old  age  and  early  deaths,  it  is 
one  uhioh  is  contradicted  hy  all  the  experience  of  half  a  century.  The 
registers  of  deaiha  made  by  the  clergj'men  of  the  parishes  give  t\ie  most 
exact  information  as  to  Ihe  proportion  of  deaths.     The  results  of  these  aie, 

Ist.  That  Ihe  number  of  deaths,  especially  amongst  the  manufacturing 
people,  is  proportionally  less  than  amongst  the  auricultural  labourers^ 

Snd.  That,  as  amongst  other  classes,  the  deaths  are  the  most  numerous 
of  children  under  two  years  ; 

3rd.  That  l)etween  the  age  of  12  and  16  there  are  the  fewest  deaths ; 

4th.  That  there  are  a  cruat  many  between  r>0  and  70. 

The  means  proposed  by  Dr.  Mauthner  lor  obtaining  a  belter  physical 
and  moral  state  are, 

ht.  Shortening  Ihe  hoiirs  of  labour ; 

Xniliy.  Interrupting  the  honri*  of  labour  by  school  instruction :  on  both 
which  pointK  there  could  be  no  discuasion,  smce  these  are  already  provided 
for  by  the  law. 

With  regard  to  the  long  working  hours,  which  certainly  appear  very 
oppre-tsive  to  the  unemployed  spectator,  long  habit  has  accustomed  the 
workers  to  them,  and  ihey  do  not  produce  any  perceptible  injury,  more 
especially  as  the  people  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the  lime  they  are  employed. 
It  18  to  be  remembered  thai  there  remain  eight  hours  for  rest,  none  of  which 
arc  spent  in  gomg  and  cominij  to  their  homes,  as  i*  the  case  in  other  coun- 
tries, as,  for  instance,  in  Mulhausen,  where  one-third  ofthe  workers  live 
from  one  tu  two  miles  from  the  mill. 

It  in  not  during  the  hours  of  well-regulated  and  orderly  employment  that 
there   is  any  danger  of  demoralization,  but  during  the   leisure  ha 
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also  that  ft  v.  ... 
woikit  at  S«lan. 

:ti]lv.  To  employ  more  than  ot)«  spinner  to  attend  to  a  T)«w  fptfinlnf 
roAclnive  which  lurnt  a  Rreater  number  of  kpindles. 

It   would  in  (j«n«r*l  be  well  lo  dual  to  tnc  manufActwer  the  numHrrof 
wurkcrs  he  fthould  rmploy,  as  hi9  inlrrctt  ci>m[>«ls  him  to  usr   - 
nuntbtfr  of  hunds.     In  1lii>  (urticiilar  ca»e  ii  ou)*ht  to  he  (tttited  !  i. 


'00  fepiDdle^  Us 
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Jo  lilt' p"^*"""*^**  of  niAchincrv,  the  spinner  havinc 
•Sm  hibour  thiin  formerly,  wlien  he  had  only  300  ^ 

4thly.  Thut  the  chiUtten,  and  mill  hands  Kcneriuiy. 

good  ordfi,  by  mcW  funds  and  snvini;s'  baoka. 

In  mo*it  workft  there  u  enUbUshcd  a  kind  of  aick  f 

hnnd  contributes  weekly  from  1  to  2  kr.  for  every  e- 

there  are  voluntary  contnbuliuna  lo  those  wi"i   ^-r" 

when  they  reietve  mvdicAl  a<lvic«  t^rati^,  li" 

raedtcinus.     If  IhtA  fund  ts  sufficient  to  as^t- 

support  those  in  old  a^e.  and  they  must  of  nec' 

which  they  are  entitled  to  as  beinjclhe  fathers  or  1.. 

country  mill  can  count  many  fsmiUes  amonc;st  tlte  workers  m  wluchaa 

aged  father  or  mother  is  supported  by  their  chihlren. 

The  formation  ot  regulaliunt,  binding  on  all  and  applicable  to  all  fnifi, 

ai  to  the  employment  of  children  in  mdU,  together  with  nil  other  rtftt* 

lations  wliich  afftvt  the  internal  arrani^eroents  oT  a  man 

contftitihly  attended  with  many  dilficultie-i,  and  indeed  on<  ^vil] 

insuperable  obstacles.  French  legislation  has  employed  : 
with  this  object.  The  law  hajs  appeared,  and  wc  liave  read 
jiiurnaU.  In  the  lending  principles  it  dots  not  seem  to  Cv7tu».;i  aw 
but  what  has  been  in  practice  in  Austria  for  many  years,  though 
proct'edmga  in  regard  to  minute  details  m  ly  be  said  what  the  min 
linance  prof^nosticnted  in  the  Chambfr  of  Peers  on  the  3]nt  May,  I 
when  he  said.  "  At  different  times  ifovernmenl  has  felt  the  necessity  of 
simdar  law.  It  has  occupied  itself  with  it.  and  made  every  im^uir)'  on  \ht 
subject,  but  the  law  it§elf  presents  extreme  difficulties :  many  couotnes 
have  attempted  one  ;  England  has  even  passed  a  law  on  this  auk^cct,  but 
it  i*  not  observed."' 

The  interests  of  the  children,  it  is  repeated,  have  been  proter- 
regulations  issued  by  the  government  of  Lower  Austria,  the  Jas 
were  issued  on  July  IC,  1S39.  For  the  moral  and  mental  develo^ajt-n:  of 
tlie  labourer  in  general  there  is  only  one  prcal  pHnacea :  this  lies  in  the 
extension  of  trade,  in  the  security  and  steadiness  of  employment,  and  m  the 
power  of  thf  labourer  to  mnintajn  himsell'  and  his  chddren  comfortably 
and  respectably  with  the  work  of  his  own  hunds. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  manufacturers  will  progress  in  the  pradtuU  and 
prudent  course  which  is  equally  removed  from  stupid  and  i-i--.  i  -^^'i 
t^  old  things,  as  fram  the  spirit  of  liasiy  imitation  and  the  tp> 
of  novelties.     We  shall  then  not  have  to  fei*r  the  creati^m 
and  depraved  class  of  workpeople,  as  we  see  in  other  countries.     For 
rest,  trust  to  the  wise  care  of  our  government— trust  to  the  sound 
excellent  dispositionof  our  labourers— and,  above  all,  trust  si  'olbt 

humanity  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  manufacturers  oi  Au^; .  .,        .:.vi\ 
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Remarks  on  the  Cotton  Manufactory  in  Schiradorf, 

There  is  here,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master  of  the  works,  a 
sick-fund  for  the  workpeople,  to  which  evi;ry  man,  woman,  and  child  loi^e- 

,  thermustcontribule  l^JTf'.kreutzcr  for  every  guilder  they  receive  in  wages; 
for  this  they  ob!atn  not  only  for  themselves,  but  also  for  the  members  of 
their  families  who  do  not  come  to  the  mill  (such  as  the  little  children  and 
the  mothers),  gratuitous  medical  advice  and  medicinex;  and.  further,  the 
mtf/i,  when  they  are  prevented  from  coming  to  the  mill  by  sickness,  receive 
a  12-kreiitzer  per  day. 
The  number  of  hands  is  on  an  average  170  mea,  220  women  and  adult 

^^prls,  and  160  children  ;  total,  55U  individuals. 

^B*  The  amount  of  contribution  to  the  lelief-fund  was,  in 

^H  1839     ,     .     f.3S0'4     .     .     per  day  62  jer. 

^F  1840     .     .     f.410-56   .      .  H         ti7  xr, 

I  Though  on  an  average  from  five  to  six  men  of  the  170  employed  are  pre- 
vented from  coming  to  their  work,  yet  of  these  there  are  your  who  have 
received  snppnrt  from  the  fund,  on  accovmt  of  the  infirmities  of  age  and 
incurable  disca<}cs,  for  many  years;  so  that,  on  an  average,  there  is  only 

I      from  one  to  two  who  are  prevented  from  cominc;  to  their  work  by  sickness.* 

I  A  part  of  the  above-mentioned  550  mill  hands  live  in  the  adjacent  district  ; 
these,  when  they  cannot  come  to  the  medical  man  beloagini^  to  the  factory. 
are  attended  by  the  surgeon  of  the  district;  bat  then,  on  ttie  other  hand, 
there  mu>t  be  set  against  these  the  members  of  the  families  who  do  tiol 
I  vrork  at  the  mill,  as  above-mentioned,  and  which  are  at)out  equal  in  num- 
ber. Indeed,  the  numl^er  of  those  coming  for  medical  advice  of  the  factory 
physician,  and  to  whch  the  following  tables  relate,  may  be  from  600  to 
70u.  The  total  population  of  Schwadorf  is  about  1700,  of  which,  on  an 
average  of  the  last  10  years,  according:  to  the  parish  register,  6*2  died 
annually.  Of  these,  according  to  the  register  kept  by  the  factory  physician, 
only  13,  on  an  average,  were  from  the  mill  jiopulation  ;  at  leasl,  as  it 
appears  in  the  last  seven  years,  during  which  Ihe  pi'csent  physician  h.i» 
attended. 


Attended. 

Di«d. 

1B34 

1211 

23  (N.B.  Cholera.) 

1835 

85'2 

10 

1836 

65} 

15 

1837 

540 

14 

1838 

394 

12 

1839 

298 

6 

1840 

345 

10 

Average 


4293 


617 


90 


13 


Snppoting  the  number  to  be  1^  daily  out  oT  170,  that  would  give  little  more 
than  half  a  week's  lickneu  y«Arty  to  each  iudlvidual  employed.  Tluii  is  a  very  low 
averaf;?.  The  sickiiesa  fuiiod  to  prevail  in  ordinary  time*  nmongit  the  Uboiirin^ 
population  of  two  pari-ilies  in  Westminster  w«s  at  the  rate  of  between  5  find  l» 
days  to  cnch  iiidiridital.  The  sicknesi  of  the  Mutrupulitiin  Police  is  lU.J  per 
inum  to  each  iadividual.  The  pro|iartionitte  mortality  of  13  .-intiually  out  of  6^0  i« 
1o  42,  which  it  will  also  be  perccivedi  on  reference  to  thv  standards  pruviousty  given, 
Ma  low  propoctioa  uf  mortality  for  a  manufacturiog  population. 
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438  Sanitary  condition  of  the  Worker* 

A  Special  View  of  the  state  of  Sicknets  in  the  yean  1839. 1B40. 
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Althoiifrhthe  number  of  deaths  only  includes  those  who  lived  in  the 
village  of  Schwadorf  itself,  yet  under  the  "treated"  are  included  also  all 
those  from  the  neighbourhood  whose  illness  vas  not  too  ereat  to  prevent 
them  comini;  to  Schwadorf  for  medical  advice.  It  further  ousrht  to  be 
remarked  upon  the  apparently  larf^e  number  of  cases  of  sickness,  (hat  $s 
the  people  have  medical  advice  and  medicine  gratis  that  they  come  font 
on  the  slightest  illness,  and  the  more  so  as  not  only  the  master  of  the  works 
but  also  the  physician  encourafres  them  as  much  as  possible  to  do  so,  con- 
vinceil  that  in  most  cases,  by  timely  aid.  more  serious  illnesses  are  pre- 
vented. Lastly,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  these  memoranda  or  notices 
have  not  been  made  for  any  special  object,  but  only  for  our  own  information. 


Remarks  on  the  Factories  in  Neunkirchen, 
1.  Screw  TVorks.  There  exists  in  connexion  with  this  mill  a  sick-fnnd, 
in  which,  however,  the  hands  dwelling  out  of  Neunkirchen  do  not  partici- 
pate. Those  who  live  in  Neunkirchen  pay  to  this  fund  weekly  I  xr,  for 
every  guilder  they  earn  as  wages.  They  receive  for  this  medical  advice 
and  medicine  gratis ;  and  if  they  cannot  come  to  work,  the  following  leliei^ 
namely,  (those  under  Wr.  "Wf.  11, 4|  weekly  wages  have  nothing) 

From  fi.  4i  to  fi     «     .     .     daily  20  or.  W.  W. 
6  to  9     .      .      .         M     24         „ 
Overs ,.50        „ 

Those  Croatians  who  live  in  their  houses  do  not  receive  any  quota  from 
the  sick-fund,  but  are.  of  course,  attended.  As  to  those  who  are  out  of  the 
district,  they  also  receive  medical  advice  gratis,  if  they  can  come  to  the 
factory  physician,  even  though  they  do  not  cuntiihute  to  the  sick-fund. 
Only  few  have  families,  but  these  also,  in  case  of  sickness,  receive  medic*! 
assistance. 


in  well  regulated  Manufactories  in  Austria.  439 


The  n  umber  of  hands  varies  considerably  from  200  to  SOU  ;  on  aji  average 
tbout  2S0;  of  Iheve  may  be, 

Men  and  aduUs      ....     180 

Women 20 

Children  from  13  to  17  years         ^0 
The  tptal  contribution  to  tbe  reliel'-fnnd  was,  in  the 

Year  1839,  W.  W.  fl.  190 -48.  or31  ^.  per  day. 
lB40,  „         '^sp'SO,  or  41  X.  perdHy. 

Also  jOn  an  averajB^e  one  or  two  individual  could  not  work  on  i^connt  of 
illness. 

To  both  the  *i]>inninfi:  works  of  Herrn  von  KHz  and  Herm  ?.oiilc^  there  is 
attached  a  sick-fund,  the  exact  rules  of  which  I  am  not  acquainted  wilh. 
In  llie  print-works  of  Dulwis,  Dupasqui^r,  and  Co.,  Ih^  pnnteis  have  a 
sick-fund  amongst  themst^lves,  out  of  which  Ihe  hands  in  work  assist  those 
who  »re  unable  1o  work,  according  to  the  circumstancfS.  Since  the  hands 
in  the  screw-works  are  not,  like  the  .spinners,  a  steady,  ftxt'd  cla^-s  of 
workers,  but  a  more  flucluating  class,  sini-e  it  often  happens  that  members 
of  the  6Hme  family  are  employed  in  ditferent  factories,  and  U  is  ditficutf  to 
separate  into  hends  (he  number  of  individuals  ^«ho  have  received  medical 
aid;  the  annexed  table  for  1840  will  ^ve  a  tolerably  correct  view  of  the 
atatt!  of  sickness  in  the  various  works,  only  with  rfgnrd  however  tp  Ihe 
numbers  wotkinp,  leaving  (he  other  oiembei-s  of  the  family  out  of  consi- 
deraiion.  It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  physician  by  whom  thfse 
sirttemenis  have  been  drawn  up  is  appointed  exclusively  to  Ihe  screw-works 
and  the  two  spinnini;  manufactories.  The  hands  from  the  print-works  eo 
also  to  other  physicians,  of  whom  there  are  several  in  NeupkTcben; 
hence  is  explained  the  apparently  small  number  of  |>ersons  from  ^he  print- 
works  who  have  received  medical  aid  from  him. 


Scruvr  wurki 
of 
Brcvillier  and  Co. 


Spinning  workii  of  Print  worlia 

Frid.  kite  and  Carl  Roulet      of  Von  Dubuif, 

*-_   .1 r* :■      _..Jr'. 


topfther. 


Dupasquier,  an  j  Co. 


About  180  men 

20  wompn 
£0  children 


160  men 
200  women 
150  children 


180  men 
90  women 
90  citildreji 


350  persons. 
In  1840,  havinjr 

received  medical 

treatment : 
Catarrh      .     .      14 
Rheumatism  ,     88 
Gastric  .      12 

Intermittent  fever  5 
Nervous  fever.  S 
Inflammations  16 
Variousdiseases  17 
Scrofula  .  .  0 
Accidents  .     .       7 


d  1 0  persons. 


30 
40 
25 
16 
10 
36 
36 
8 
i% 


360  perspnf. 


B 
30 
4 
3 
S 
10 
8 
0 
4 


n 

Deaths  in  the  screw  works  , 
ditto 
spinnine  works 
print  works    . 
ditto 


213 


60 


1  man,  tubercles  in  the  lupjCf. 
1  mHn.  inflammation  of  Ine  lun^s. 
1  man,  tubercles  in  the  lufgs. 
1  man.  apoplexy. 
}  jjoan,  j'fital  accident. 


i  men. 


U  o  3 
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Eariy  Sajiilaty  advice  given  in  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  441 

23. — TyphtLf  Fever,  the  vast  amounl  oft  prod-uced  among  Ou  Poor  of 
Liaerpooi  frcmi  want  of  yentifaiion  aud  Cleanliness, 

The  typhus,  or  low  contagious  fever,  prcvaiU  in  all  large  ciKea  and  towni 
to  a  decree  that  those  are  not  aware  of  who  have  not  turned  their  attention 
to  the  subject,  or  whose  occupalions  do  not  lead  tliem  to  mix  with  the 
Iat>nurins  poor.  In  Liverpool  it  has  been  supposed  that  thii  disease  ii 
seldom  to  be  met  with;  and  it  is  certainly  true,  tiiat  the  upper  cUasesof 
the  inhabitants  are  nnl  often  subjected  to  its  ravages.  When  the  extent  to 
\fthich  it  is  constantly  present  among  the  poor  shall  be  proved  by  authentic 
documents,  this  circumstance  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  narrow  sphera 
ofttte  contagion,  and  to  show  how  much  it  is  within  the  limits  gf  human^ 
power  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  disease. 

Of  the  inhrtbitants  of  Liverpool,  it  is  ascertoined  that  about  9500  live  in 
cellars  underground,  and  upwards  of  9U00  in  buck  houses,  which  in  general 
have  an  impert'ect  ventilation,  especially  in  the  new  streets  on  the  south 
side  of  the  town,  where  a  pernicious  practice  hns  been  introduced  of  liuild- 
ing  houses  to  be  let  to  labourers,  in  small  confined  courts,  which  have  a 
communication  with  the  street  by  a  nnrrow  aperture,  but  no  pas^at^f  for 
the  air  throu£;h  them.  Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  cellars  and  thei 
back  houses  the  typhus  is  constantly  present;  and  the  nurobor  of  personi 
under  this  dispsse  that  apply  for  medical  assintance  to  the  chaiitable  insti* 
lulions,  the  public  will  be  astonished  to  hear,  exceeds,  on  an  average,  ^SOOO 
annually.  For  the  ten  years  preceding  1797,  there  were,  on  an  average. 
119  patients  ill  of  fever  constantly  on  Ihe  books  of  the  dispensary.  Of 
convalescenls,  unfit  for  labour,  the  average  number  will  l)e  nearly  ns  great. 
Thus,  m  LivtTpool,  240  of  the  poor  may  be  considered  as  constantly  ren- 
dered incapHble  of  earnins:  their  sub.si>.lence  by  this  single  disease  ;  mid  as 
the  poor  seldom  lny  up  any  part  of  their  carmnL's  for  a  season  of  siukness, 
the  expL'nse  of  their  maintentnce  munt,  in  one  form  or  other,  fall  on  thn 
public.  If  we  take  this  as  loir  as  !U/.  for  each,  it  will  amount  to  2400/. 
annually. 

Though  the  cure  of  this  disease  is  a  principal  object  of  our  charitable 
institutions  in  Liverpool,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  hitherto  lillle  or  notliin^ 
has  been  done  for  its  prevention.  The  infection  arises  from  a  want  of 
cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  ils  influence  is  promoted  l)y  damp,  fatigue, 
sorrow,  and  hunger.  A  vigilant  exercise  of  all  the  means  of  prevention 
might,  in  a  short  period,  supersede  the  use  of  hoipitals.  by  extmguiwhini; 
the  disease;  a  proxpect  in  which  the  phiUnthropist  might  more  safely 
indulge,  if  he  could  calculate  with  the  same  confidtrnce  on  the  wisdom  as 
on  the  power  of  his  sp«cies.* 


24. — EMTQci  from  Dr,  Fernar*s  Advice  to  ihe  Lafjourin^f  Classes  in 
Manchester  ;  given  in  1800. 

Avoid  living  in  damp  cellars;  they  destroy  your  constitutions  and  shorten 
your  lives.  No  temptation  of  low  rents  can  counterbalance  their  ill  efFecis. 
You  are  apt  to  crowd  into  the  cellars  of  new  buildings,  supposing  them  to 
be  clean;  this  is  a  fatHl  mistake;  a  new  house  is  always  damp  for  two 
years,  and  the  cellars  which  you  inhabit  under  them  are  generally  an  moist 
as  the  iMttom  of  a  welL  In  such  places  you  are  liable  to  bad  fevers,  which 
often  throw  ttie  pstivnt  into  a  dechne,  and  you  are  apt  to  get  rheumatic 
complaints,  that  continue  for  a  long  time  and  disable  you  from  worVing. 

If  you  cannot  help  taking  a  cellar,  be  attentive  tu  have  all  the  windows 
put  in  good  repair  before  you  venture  into  it.  and,  if  possible,  get  it  white- 
washed. If  you  attempt  to  live  in  a  cellar  with  broken  windows,  colds  and 
fevers  will  be  the  certam  consequences. 

*  Dr.  Cnrrie*!  Medical  Re^wcts,  c\ia)).  xi^\*    lAssir^wiV^  VWl. 


-I4S  Principles  of  Jttrisprudencr  and 

In  many  part*  or  tlie  town  yoit  sl^p  in  bacic  room«.  behind  the  frmt 
cellar,  which  aie  cUtk  and  have  no  ^iroper  circulation  of  air.  It  wouMbe 
much  moie  healthy  to  sleep  t.o  the  front;  at  least  when  you  have  iarpe 
familii-*,  which  in  often  the  case,  you  ou^ht  to  divide  them,  and  not  to 
crowd  the  whole  together  in  the  back  cellar. 

Keep  yuur  persons  and  houses  as  clean  as  your  employments  will  permit, 
and  do  not  regret  the  loss  of  an  hour's  wK};es  when  your  time  is  occupied  in 
attending  to  cleanlineiis.  tx  is  beMer  to  give  up  a  little  time  occasionally 
lo  keep  your  houses  neat,  than  to  ste  yuur  whole  family  lying  siirk  in  con: 
sequence  of  workinf(  constantly  without  cleaninjf.  It  would  be  of  great 
service  if  you  coulfl  contrive  to  air  your  bed  and  bed-clothes  out  of  doors 
once  or  twice  a-week. 

Always  wa^h  yuur  children  from  head  to  foot  with  cold  water  before  you   , 

send  them  to  work  in  the  morning.    Take  care  to  keep  them  dry  in  their    j 

feet,  and  never  allow  (hem  to  go  to  work  without  giving  them  their 

breakfast,  though  you  should  have  nothing  to  oiFer  them  but  a  cru^^tof 

bre^d  and  a  little' water.     Children  who  get  wet  feet,  when  tliey  go  out . 

early  fasting,  seldom  escape  fever  or  severe  colds. 

•  *  ♦  • 

You  health  will  always  be  mateHally  injurcfd  hy  the  following  circum- 
stances .---living  in  small  back  buildings,  adjoining  to  the  open  viulta  d 
privies;  living  in  cellars  where  the  streets  are  riot  properly  soughed  or 
drained ;  living  in  narrow  bye-streets  where  sheep  are  slaughtered,  and 
where  the  bl^  and  garbage  are  allowed  to  stagnate  and  corrupt,  and 
perhaps  more  than  all,  by  living  crowded  together  in  dirty  lodging-houses 
where  you  cannot  have  the  common  comforts  of  light  and  air. 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  remind  you  that  much  sickness  is  occasioned 
among  you  by  passing  your  evenings  at  ale-hoiises,  of  in  strolling  about 
the  streets  or  in  the  fieKls  adjoining  to  the  town.  Perhaps  those  who  are 
most  apt  to  expose  themselves  in  this  manner  would  pay  little  attention  to 
dissuasive  arguments  of  any  kind;  howi'ver,  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  your  welfare  cannot  omit  making  the  remark. 


2.). — Principf-'s  of  Juri<priiJc/uv  and  Re<pontibiUiy  for  A':ddcntf. 

(Extract  fi-om  the  First  Report  of  the  Commi$$ionitrs  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Labour  Children  in  Factories.) 
Krnm  the  evidence  collected,  it  appears  that  in  many  of  the  mills,  nu- 
merous accidents  of  a  grievous  nature  do  occur  to  the  workpeople.  It 
appears  also  that  ihe^^c  accidents  may  be  prevented,  since  in  some  mil!s 
wliere  more  cnre  of  the  workpeople  is  in  general  displayed  they  are  pre- 
vented. It  appears  further,  that  whilst  some  manufacturers  liberally  con- 
tribute to  the  relief  of  the  snffpr^rB,  many  other  manufacturers  leave  them 
to  ol)tain  relief  from  public  bounty,  or  its  they  may. 

The  refusal  io  contribute  to  the  expense  of  the  cure  of  those  who  have 
been  maimed  is  usually  founded  on  the  as'tertion  that  the  accident  va< 
occasioned  by  culpable  heedlessness  or  temerity.  In  the  cases  of  tne 
children  of  tender  years,  we  do  not  consider  this  a  valid  defence  acainsi  ihe 
claim  for  contribution  from  the  employer.  We  canni)t  suppnse  an  obiiL;:i- 
tion  Io  perpetual  caution  and  discretion  imposed  on  childn-n  at  an  age  when 
thoie  qualities  do  not  usually  exist.  The  indiseretion  ol' children  must.  \vc 
ci'nMJer,  be  presumed  and  gtmnled  asainst  as  a  thing  that  mu.si  m-ces- 
saiily,  and  to  a  irieater  or  les.s  extent,  be  manifested  by  all  of  them. 

But  the  accidents  which  occur  to  the  aduils,  ar.'  ot'  themsehev  eviilence 

(unless  they  weie  wilfully  incurred  in  a  stale  of  delirium)  that  the  individual 

used  all  the  caution  of  which  he  is  capable;  as  it  may  be  presumed  th«t  the 

foHa  of  life  or  limb,  or  llie  iuflvclioa  of  severe  pain,  would  rarely  be  wantonly 

inclined. 
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Some  of  the  manofacturers  have  proposed  that  the  inspectors,  who  they 
think  oaght  to  he  appomted  to  insure  compliance  with  any  leaiislative 
regulation,  should  have  iwwer  to  inspect  the  factories,  and  direct  what  piirts 
of  the  machinery  should  be  fenoed  utf.  and  that  after  such  directions  have 
been  complied  with,  the  manufacturer  should  be  relieved  from  further 
responsibility. 

We  concur  in  Ihe  proposition  for  ifivinsi  snch  power  to  inspectora,  but  we 
do  not  concur  in  the  proposal  to  relieve  the  mantit'acturer  from  responsibility. 

We  apt»rehend  that  no  inspector  would  probably  be  so  fully  convtrsant 
with  all  the  u%e%  of  every  variety  of  machinery  as  to  l>e  acquainted  with  all 
the  dangers  which  mny  be  provided  against ;  and  also,  thai  whilst  there  is 
much  machinery  which  does  not,  from  its  nature,  admit  of  its  bt!!ns;  boxed 
off,  there  ii  much  that  could  not  be  m:ule  entirely  safe  without  the  recon- 
struction of  whole  manufactories. 

Excludini;  from  consideration  the  cases  of  culpable  temerity  on  Ihe  part 
of  the  adults,  and  assuming  that  the  aid  to  be  jriven  when  accidents  do 
occur  shall  afford  no  bounty  on  carelessness,  the  cases  which  remain  for 
provision  are  those  of  adults  which  may  be  considered  purely  accidental. 
Taking  a  case  of  this  class,  where  mischief  has  occurred  in  the  performance 
of  the  joint  business  of  the  labourer  and  his  employer;  the  question  is,  by 
which  of  these  parties  the  pecuniary  coniequences  of  such  mischief  .shall  be 
sustained. 

We  conceive  that  it  may  be  staled,  as  a  principle  of  jurisprudence  appli- 
cable to  the  cases  of  evils  arisini;  from  causes  which  ordinary  prudence 
cannot  avert,  that  responsibility  should  be  concentrated,  or,  as  closely  as 
possible,  apportioned  on  those  who  have  the  best  means  of  preventing  the 
mischieC  Unless  we  are  to  impose  on  the  workman  the  obligation  of  per- 
petual care  and  apprehension  of  danger,  the  nature  of  the  injuries  inHicted 
are  of  themselves  evidence  that  all  tlie  care  which  can  be  taken  by  indi* 
viduals  attending  to  their  work  is  taken  by  them;  it  is  only  the  proprietor 
of  Ihe  machinery  who  has  the  most  effectual  means  of  guarding  againpit  the 
dangers  attendant  upon  its  use. 

If  such  an  extent  of  pecuniary  responsibility  for  the  accidents  which  are 
incidental  to  the  use  of  Ihe  machines  is  imposed  upon  him,  those  conse- 
quences will  be  more  likely  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  to  be  guarded 
against  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the  machinery.  The  workmen  are 
not  prone  to  regard  immediate  dangers,  still  less  dangers  which  are  remote 
and  contingent,  and  manr  of  the  accidents  are  of  a  nature  apparently  too 
uncertain  to  form  data  for  insurance.  It  could  hardly  be  expected  I  hat  a 
workman  in  entering  a  manufactory  should  object  that  any  portion  of  the 
machinery  is  daneerous.  and  that  it  ought  to  be  boxed  oft.  But  the  pro- 
priet(»r  uf  the  machine  is  necessarily  the  |>erson  who  can  twst  foresee  all  the 
conse<)uences  incidental  to  its  use,  and  can  best  uuRril  agMJnst  them.  I)y 
throwing  upon  him  a  portion  of  the  pecuniary  re-iponsihility  for  thote  mis- 
cliif  fs.  we  combine  intereU  with  duty,  and  add  to  tne  efficiency  of  both. 

If  the  pecuniary  consequences  from  unavoidable  accidents  were  consider- 
able, the  imposition  of  the  proposed  responsibdity  may  be  met  by  the 
master,  or  by  a  deduction  from  the  wages.  Considering  the  defective 
nature  of  most  existing  modes  of  provision  against  sickness  and  casualties 
by  t>enefit  or  friendly  societies,  and  also,  unhappily,  the  large  proi)ortion  of 
tnoae  who,  from  improvidence,  do  not  take  advantage  of  lliese  or  oiher 
means,  (of  which  some  portion  of  the  working-class  avail  themselves  in  so 
exemplary  and  admirable  a  manner),  if  we  were  to  devise  a  form  of  insur- 
ance ugiunst  the  casualties  m  question,  available  to  all  classes,  we  should 
recommend  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  from  the  master 
the  regular  deductions  of  the  amount  of  the  contribution  of  the  persona 
employed. 

We  propose  that  in  the  case  of  all  accidents  whatsoever  from  machinery 
occurring  to  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  the  proprietor  of  the 
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— 4j'*i-^rT  ^'yi.'.\  riv  for  th*  xreJical  Attendance  on  the  child,  and  till  the 
,^  ^^4«-«'  ■  ■-■:  '.•-.  u-.*/.  ci-r-'^.-i:  I'tendar.ce  w  no  ionirer  required;  and 
!.♦:  :.  .r-*  '.~-i  *\r.*  ':^r.<>l.  ♦r-i.vU  continue  to  pay  wa^es  at  the  rate  of  haii 
'-e^icr^t-  ■•^irT'.hc  :ni;»:i.ial  in  queition  at  thetime  oflheoccarrenw 

W:  1-tf  :.  .•.-.--■■'.  :r.A;  r-r^T^*  ab-jve  'hit  aee.  in  all  caies  where  the 
:r,  .r.  -.TjL*  r*^5.-.t :  :""3i  i-.c.ier'.'s  ir.  th*  i?ri;nar>'  course  of  business,  wh<fre 
:-:r^  .'*  L*  --:  c  . :  *r  c  'iXTf.ry.  sr.cuM  receive  ^im:!ar  treatment  at  the 
*\.<-«  ;:'  '.'-i  iZL. .  ;.c.-.  *~.i  *.~.:-!d  a'.^o  be  allowi-J  half  wHeev  until  the 
yt  •:  .  c-r\.  I*  .»e  :-?..ivc  *  -  %.'  an  a'.jwaice  of  fu.I  waize*  would  occasion 
c  *  --ri- .«  :-i-  :  .-.  •  -T  rr-'TAC'-^a  o:  :.a:  period,  especially  in  the  ca$ei 
cf  A.-:  i:"T*  .!  a  .<>*  *c ::■:_»  "A* -re. 

\\  i  •.'  7.%.  \ "a:  '  *  Tisitcy  sh. uld  be  given  on  compiaint  before  a  mai^is- 
?ri"*  .-  ••-    ->:^:':.'. 

\V.  .-.  vs;iri*  ::  :i:il  :-;'-r.tfi  occasioned  by  wilful  negligeuce,  wc  have 
a:  ?.-¥?<:  ;  V.-.-  r.e«  rtn:oi.«»  :^  su^^e^;  ai  aub>tituces  to  those  afforded  by 
ihe  .-:u;:u.  ■.  Uw.  ' 

1;:  V  rt*.x— :  ^•i.-se.  1  be^.eve  :a  Scotland,  300/.  damages  were  recovered 
a^i  "«:  :.  :  -«  ~?r  .:*  i:;  rii  m.r.e  fjr  tHe  losa  of  a  child,  which  had  fallen 
I.-.: .  .;  ;,:•. . i:  ~  :a-  }  *r. ;::  'he  .  r<:r..;:j:  ::ol  being  properly  protected. 

■-.  *  -^-i'*  ?;o4  *:it^d  thi!  :ho  owcers  of  mine*  already  come  within  the 
pr  ":-■'<.  tn:  '..■*iy  ir*  :r.-ere*:e!  in  pre\enti:'n,  inAsmui'h  as  tbey  inriirloM 
t>.^  •..0  >:.'^7:a*^"  :f  w.rs  a*:-:  ;:hcrw;se  by  acc:ien:».  The  ?act,  h^yvever, 
c:  ":  ^v.-'--  *  S  ■*:  =*.:-■  I'r  fre*!:-:.:.  >n  m^ht  i^  adducvd  as  pruuf  that 
izc  ?.  i."-  ■'  ■"^'  ■  *^  *-^  "'-'•  »u:^-t.^enl:y  ereat.and  the  interest  therefore  in- 
aie-ite:  ^u:  i:  w".  cer.era'.iy  be  found  ihit  no  share  of  the  lou  falls 
il.:\v:>  :"  '.*-«  r.'xr.A^^r  .:'  '.he  w.*rk».  ar.d  Thai  the  pecuniary  con^cqucru'es 
i:-.-  *.•  i:  I  5-*oi  -tf-  r  ^=:er  u*  partner*  i*  r.?:  t,^  be  felt,  and  thai  thii  is  sj 
r^r"--  :*y  •'  *-"v"«>  ■:  ^'.l^r'^..^e^y  be-cnjin;  r?;o:nt-*tock  companies. 

l-:  !*■  .**  1.  1*  *e.'.  :i*  A-.:*::.i.  ieiiici:.>n>  are  required  by  the  law  \o  be 
Hi;.'..  ■-  r.".  '.:  c  ■'.■»l*  ;:'  :V.e  ~en  er.^a^e-i  m  n::nmg  operatiouf.  wbich 
'..■■'...  -.  ■  *  '  ■**;.■-  4  *.»:'x-t".."  :  r'.r  t::o  *;:vr:r:  :f  ihe  men  durinc  oriiiurv 
*  v  .■'i<  I.--  ■'  •■.:■»  i  ::iv»"v.  n  :  '.he  arr.-'.is  of  the  Pru*?.ar-  cJe 
■  -:■»•■--■*:  :  •-'c  r=^'.;>  V.'.  :>  :  .  -r  .n:.v:<"C !  oi:  ;:ie  v-wnors  for  accidents  to 
:>-■  ■•    *x:-:   ;•  ;    ::  IVj-s  *  is  .::  Au*:r  x:  — 

V:  ;  ,  T."."  vr::-.t".:rs  f  ho  n::::e«  are  li^ur.J  to  take  care  ••»'  :he 
-•     .  ->  ..  ■    -•,:.  »  .  -    -1  -  -r  T-i     .'  ■-■  -^  i  ':.«..i":h  ."  t.:eir  scr\"ice. 

\ :  : . ; .  ■  »V .  . :'.  :..;■  : ; .  •.  v.:.^'.  '.iv*  i.  :..■:  o:T.:ain  any  e\p-e»*  pro\  i?:-ti'* 
;  *.  .^  ■■,  v.-.is^;-  «       ».:"k*  \'r.v  r.:.:w  *h.i".;  ray  ti>  the  r.cW  or  wounded 

w..  M-.A  :'..-:  AieA*  "-jue>  :i'  ::.e  r.  .  i..oe  .f  the  ni:ne  d  cs  not  cner  tbe 
c\:^'  «"  . :'  ^::x.r.^.  ;r ::'  -t  ^e  .r'.\  ju*:  ei;-.:al  i.i  \U  :t  ::  ;:  be  rei^iiird  ;o 
-Ul'ri'  :':  ^"  x".'.%.':< L"'  ^\y-:;>e<  •  f  ::;e  r^.r.t- .  a::!  whtr.  ibe  mine  pr-kluoi*  a 
i.L.r-:  •.-■.:  I  \-  U:: :.  thi-  w::kn:-in  shiil  re  ra  i  eiiht  weeks"  wages  in  c.iso  the 
-.'.'.ri?*  "..".■4>  ■.':..'»:  U:'.::*.  x'r'Mue 

Ar:.  . .-".  ■■  1:  T'r.e  :'.'." k^*  ':;*•.*  a  greater  ter^:h  of  time,  the  miner  shall  K- 
>ut".-,,ri<  .i  ."■-'  :*.  ;."e  *■.o^-^';T■.^i. 

Ar:.  ■- - "-  *' The  e\po:>K*  :f  me-.'..oai  Troatraent.  and  of  burial  of  a  miner 
»o*j:'t.v.  "T  k"'*t'.:  b_v  ace  ier.t.  »hV.'.  be  dff  ayei  fr-om  the  «onie  fund. 

Art.  .".".  "  T::e  «-.::■»  ot'a  tniiier  ha*aUo  the  right  toclaim  the  crraii::t,>i:s 
u.i|;e-i  fi\e.l  :\  Art...-'.e  Clo. 

Art.  - .  ?.  "  The  j;ratv.'.tov.*  wages  granted  to  the  miner  in  case  of  w.'ui:'i^ 
or  de-vt-i  are  i:>:  a'.'.o»ol  if  the  miner  has  kil'.ed  -^r  wounded  himself  w:tli 
prenie  :;MtA^n.  v^r  by  ar.y  gross  r.e^;e.'t.  woik:::^  otherwise  than  in  the  miiu*. 

Art.  JJo.  ■■  If  the  wour.d  or  dc.i'h  h;i>  K-en  occa^i  'tied  by  maUee  or  tbe 
grx»*<  i.iv'.ivi  pf  a  third  person,  the  htter  shall  ;I^^emnlfy  the  sick-fund 
and  ilio  pr"pr;el.^rs  of  ihi»  mi:  e." — E.  \.'  ~ 


for  the  Public  Safety  against  fatal  Accidents,         4*15 

26,  Extract  from  the  Report  of  Jr,hn  L.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  Barrister  ailAtu\  to 
the  Comnmtioners  for  Inquiring  into  the  Labour  qf  young  Periona  in 
Mines  and  Mant^factories, 

In  all  the  instances  which  I  huve  met  with  of  accidents  occnrrinE:  "in  coal- 
mines, as  I  have  repca'cdly  stated,  nc^lit^ence  forms  an  almost  invariable 
clement— neeli^ncewliich  is  fairly  assignable  to  one  or  other  of  the  pHrties 
ConcemeO  in  this  branch  of  industry:  either  neKliKcnce  on  the  part  of  the 
colliers,  whether  adults  or  chiUlren,  m  omittinif  those  means  of  safely  which 
are  within  their  own  control,  or  ne^litjence  on  the  part  of  the  SMperinlcndent, 
or  ultimately  of  the  owners  of  the  rained,  in  not  providins;  tne  meanit,  or 
duly  regiilaline  those  means  of  safely,  which  are  not  within  the  discretion 
of  any  child  or  the  control  of  the  individual  workman. 

The  children  who  are  below  the  aee  of  discretion  are  of  coune  not  to  be 
deemed  responsible  for  that  which  tliey  have  not  to  exercise;  and  unfor- 
tunately in  the  present  state  of  education  of  the  ndnlt  colhent.  a  large 
proportion  of  them  are  in  the  same  caleifory  as  children  in  respect  to  the 
want  of  discretion  ;  and  hence  arises  the  first  difficulty  of  any  direct  legis- 
lative interlerence  for  their  protection. 

Whatever  detaded  provisions  might  be  laid  down  in  any  statute,  or 
directed  by  any  public  officer  acting  under  the  authority  of  any  statute,  I 
can  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would  be  adopted  below  ground  by 
such  a  population. 

For  example;  the  safety-lamp  is  provided  by  most,  and  directed  by  all 
proprietors  and  underlookers  to  be  used  by  the  colliers;  but,  as  we  hiive 
leen,  they  halntually  set  aside  the  protection  thus  provided  for  them, 
thoufrh  they  do  so  under  a  penalty  of  maiming  or  death— and  what  mor« 
severe  penalty  could  any  statute  impose  or  enforce  with  pjeater  certainty  ? 
Education  appears  to  me  to  t>e  the  slow  and  remote  but  complete  preventive 
of  those  calamities  arising  from  indiscretion.  The  cfRciency  of  this  remedy, 
the  fact  that  ignorance  and  brutality  are  not  essential  to  mining  occupa- 
tions will,  1  apprehend,  be  shown  by  the  comparative  superiority  of  a  belter 
educated  class  of  miners,  namely,  the  Comisn  miners  and  the  lead  minera 
of  Lead  Hilh,  Lanarkshire,  who  oHen,  with  less  wages  than  the  colliers  of 
this  district,  attain  a  superior  condition  and  are  comparatively  free  from  the 
like  instances  of  indiscretion. 

It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  there  is  a  large  class  of  accidents  which 
comes  within  the  control  of  responsible  aeonts,  and  which  would  scarcely 
be  within  the  control  of  the  colliers,  even  if  they  had  the  discretion.  For 
example,  the  sufficiency  of  the  winding-ropes,  guiders  and  side-rods, 
chairs,  sliders,  casing  of  the  pit  sides  with  brick  and  mortar,  covers  over 
the  tub*  to  prevent  coal  falling  on  those  ascending  and  descending  in  them, 
and  the  various  other  means  of  security  in  superior  pit  gearing,  which, 
having  been  adopted  in  some  mines  with  success,  arc  uemonstratily  prac- 
ticalile.  and  no  doubt  ought  to  be  used  in  all  other  similar  cases. 

But  these  practical  measures  appear  to  me  from  their  numt)er  to  be  in* 
capable  of  specification  in  any  statute  that  could  be  discussed  or  tolerated 
in  Parliament.if  it  should  take  uponitself  the  direction  of  mining  operations, 
and  Ihey  are  apparently  too  numerous  and  important  to  be  intrusted  to 
the  discretion  of  any  public  officer.  Positive  regulations  by  statute  or 
under  legislative  sanction  would,  I  apprehend,  impede  changes  in  machinery 
and  in  operations  which  are  commonly  beneficial  to  the  whole  class  of  the 
workpeople.  In  whatsoever  mode  such  preventive  regulations  were  pre- 
scribed, the  enforcement  of  them  would,  I  apprehend,  imply  an  inspection 
by  a  public  officer;  fiom  the  nature  of  the  places  I  should  doubt  the 
efficiency  of  such  inspection.  I  doubt  whether  inspectors  could  be  found 
who  would  faithfully  descend  shafts  two  or  three  times  the  depth  of  the 
height  of  St.  Paul's^  and  amidst  wet  and  damp  and  noxious  gases  oruwl  or 
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a'low  them«e:vei  to  be  was;2oned  throuKh  miles  of  dark  drains  and  suV 
terranrdn  caver-s.  w.tit  the  chance  of  Ihe  rcof  fAllmsr  on  them  or  bein; 
burnt  by  explosMn  fv  s^e  tn»t  all  tca$  right,  and  not  act  on  the  easy 
a^s  inipi:on  :htt  it  was  so. 

I  l»«r.itrvtf,  in  *htf  courie  of  my  own  perfurmance  of  the  disagreeable  dufy 
auientd  to  me,  I  became  toierably  familiar  with  stich  places;  but  1  couU 
not  but  percetirt:  tiiat  I  miii[ht  tasily  have  been  deceived,  and  was  always  at 
the  nieicy  oilheco>iieritliemselvrs  for  the  completeness  of  my  imbrmatioa. 

N"  familiarity  diminishes  the  disafirreeabie  duty  of  proceeding  tmoudk 
loA,  hut.  and  d^mp  ga  leries,  l>ent  with  the  chcst  on  the  knees,  undtrtiie 
oppirssion  uf  cutties  damp  with  moiiiure  or  perspiration,  which  the  in- 
sjfL-for  muNt  eHLlure. 

Propiii'tors  themselves,  whose  direct  interest  it  is  ts  be  aware  of  what  is 
goinir  i*o:-waid  und^r  s^round,  are  obliged  to  depend  for  ins^^ection  on  their 
unJi^rloukcrs  ur  foremen,  who  have  bven  cuUien, 

In  a  iarice  proportion  uf  accidents,  esjKcially  those  where  the  witnesses 
are  themselves  destroyed,  it  would,  I  conceive,  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
imp'Ksible,  to  prove  against  underloukers  or  proprit:tors  the  neglect  of 
proper  precauiiun.  For  example,  in  explosions  of  fire-damp  the  air-doi^rs 
are  freqiiemly  blown  to  pieces,  the  wazgons  dashed  to  atoms,  the  roof 
brought  in  by  coliapse  from  the  exhaustion  of  the  air  in  the  mine,  and,  in 
short,  the  position  of  ever}thinK  so  completely  derans^ed  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  lirrive  at  any  correct  conclusion  aa  to  the  k\ale  of  things 
previous  to  the  accident. 

A  boy  is  thrown  out  of  a  tub  in  ascending  the  pit-shaft  by  the  c>iairs 
cominsr  in  contact  ball'  way,  the  chairs  may  or  may  not  be  broken,  the  UiJy 
is  found  dashed  to  pieces  at  the  l)ottom ;  if  it  so  happen  that  there  are  no 
marks  either  on  the  chairs  or  basket  to  show  that  they  have  been  in  contact, 
no  one  would  be  so  bold  as  to  swear  that  it  was  so.  Numerous  cases  of 
this  nature  mi;:ht  be  cited. 

Tt  may  be  a  question  whether  extensive  remedies  are  not  practicab^.e  by 
the  applicutiun  dI'  the  principle  of  concentrating  responsibility  on  tho^ie  who 
have  ihc  best  means  of  i)revenMon,  by  such  self-acting  ftrrangemenls  as 
shall  uive  Ihcni  a  direct  interest  in  prevention.  Coal-owners  and  the 
iimlerloukcrs  of  cxU.eries  a.ssunie  that  all  the  accidents  which  are  not  caused 
by  the  neu:li}reneti  uf  the  workmen  themselves  are  absolutely  unavoidable, 
and  ill  tiie  pruscnt  state  of  their  interest  and  knowledt^e  I  believe  thrm  to 
be  siiK-ete  in  their  as.sumption.  As  eudenceof  its  truth,  and  in  justificaUon, 
they  may  adduce  th'i  frequent  rtturn  of  verdicts  of  simply  "accidental 
death"  upon  inquests  befure  the  curoners.  Conceding  most  fully  that  n 
larire  extent  of  accident  is  an  unavoidable  and  essential  concomitant  of  tii'ii 
biiinch  i>f  industry,  Ihe  question  then  arises.  Wiiy  should  not  this  branch  oi 
iinli.istry  bear  the  whole  of  its  necessary  and  unavoidable  consequences? 

The  moiG  this  question  is  exammed,  the  mure  I  apprehend  will  it  be 
found  desirable  that  the  full  expen^ies  of  such  accidents  should  be  twrne  by 
that  branch  of  industry  in  which  they  are  created ;  in  which  ease  thty  wil 
be  borne  eiibcr  by  tliose  who.  as  producers,  have  the  chief  profits,  or  they 
will  fall,  as  I  apprehend  they  ought  to  fall,  on  the  consumers. 

The  satisfaction  of  the  pecuniary  losses  attendant  on  personal  injuries 
from  aecidenls.  heavy  and  long  continued  as  thi>:>e  K>»ses  .iie,  wili  be  fuund 
to  be  a  consideration  of  minor  importance  to  tlie  prevrniion  of  the  Hcei- 
<!ents;  and,  above  all,  the  prevention  of  the  dfiirnded  mental  conuitionuf 
the  rerkless  pop.ilation  amidst  which  such  accidents  oceur.  Hy  imposing 
the  ])efoniaiy  consequences,  nut  as  penalties  for  omissions,  which  ai  pi^seiil 
aie  really  nut  wilful,  but  as  a  trade  chavire  or  inxurauce  payable  by  the 
Inanch  of  imUistiy  ha!)Ie  to  the  accidents,  au  interest  will  t>e  created  in  their 
pievention  on  tlie  pati  of  tiio^^e  who  alone  have  the  means  of  efficiently 
[irevenlin;;;  tliein.     Instead  of  a  penally  iii  the  expense  to  which  they  uiigul 
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be  put,  they  would  thus  have  a  f^erpetually  aclini;  bounty  in  the  saviniz  of 
every  new  improveraeni.  ami  would  be  made  the  most  efficient  insp*^ctors — 
baVin?  tri  every  foreman  and  collier  a  superinttmient  in  himiicir,  gratis  to 
the  public. 

It  IS  a  nrnxim  of  this  (fKtrict  Ihaf  manufiicturers  '^oiily  imf»rove  or  adopt 
improvement*  upon  threadbare  profits."  Under  the  bouftty  cri-aied  by  the 
ju-^t  and  necessary  change  upon  the  mines  of  the  inHurHnci?  Hgainst  iiccid«-n|ft 
and  ca]HnlJ'ie«i.  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  ttie  codl-6wners  would  find 
Out  find  adopt  improvemt*ni3  in  working  of  which  thfv  are  Ihem^elves  at 
trest-nt  unaware.  Tliey  woulil,  fttDreover,  havo  an  interest  in  the  removal 
Dy  education  of  that  dt-nse  i^innance,  uohstituting  tliat  st»te  of  mind  out  of 
Ivhich  the  acts  of  "  ind  screfion"  or  heedlessness,  and  the  olher  daily  ai-tt 
vhich  disturb  the  community,  ^manaie.  Even  wiih  I  he  pri-stnt  adult 
jolliers,  they  would  have  an  interest  in  cxercisine  such  a  prcvt-niive  ronlrol 
■s  would  be  exempltfii^'d  l)y  a  case  in  another  branch  of  industry  which  I 
have  cited  in  (he  section  on  Accidents  in  my  Report  on  the  Cftlicu  Print- 
Grounds — I  allude  to  the  case  of  the  men  who  were  employed  in  kyanizing 
lojfs  of  wood  on  the  Bolton  and  Preston  Railway.  It  would,  of  couise^ 
follow  from  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  charging  the  conis  of  accident* 
aft  an  insurance  or  trade  ch«ree  on  the  employment,  or  on  those  who  had 
the  best  means  of  preventing;  them — vi«.  the  coal-prnprielors— thiit  Ihey 
■hould  be  enabled  to  distribute  the  principle  of  self-insurance  and  respun- 
tibilily  on  their  nnderlookers  and  workmen. 

I  avail  mysftlf  of  an  illnstrati6n  of  the  operation  of  the  principle  Of  pro- 
ventive  lcgi«tUtion  which  appears  to  me  to  be  applicable  to  case*  of  the 
nature  of  Those  which  are  the  stibjecta  of  this  Report. 

Formerly  convicts  were  1ran*iported  in  private  vessels  ensraged  for  the 
purpose  at  a  charee  of  a  certain  nmount  per  head  on  the  number  embarked. 
The  ships  belonged  to  reitpectablc  merchants  ami  owners;  and  on  that  re- 
iponsibi!iiy  which  ts  supposed  to  aituch  to  fair  character  and  respeclabihty 
the  convicts  were  committed  to  their  cliame. 

The  interest  which  en^rosHed  the  mind  of  the  shipowner,  it  m^y  he  pic* 
fltimed.  wns  that  of  making  the  most  of  his  veS5:els,  and  sendin&r  out  a  lull 
carco.  No  wilful  oversight,  still  less  any  oppression,  was  perhnps  ImoulabKi 
fo  the  owners,  the  c&plains,  or  nn^  one  else:  but  still  the  lair  proflts  of  % 
|[ood  cargo  could  scarcfly  be  expected  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  avoidance  Of 
iny  terAporaiy  incofivenience  df  6onvicts  durihj;  a  voyage ;  but  somehow  or 
Olher  it  happt'ned  that  fever  broke  out,  and  that  the  mortality  during;  the 
ilrst  voyapps  was  dreadlul — sometimes  half  the  pasitenKfrs  were  lost.  T 
resume  lliat  the  convicts  were  accompanied  by  officers  of  the  Government; 
ut  the  importance  of  venliliilion  was  iiitle  known  at  that  lime,  and  even  the 

inp's  ships  were  ravaged  by  kcurvy.  dysentery,  and  fever  Tin*  appoint- 
ment of  special  inspeetnrs  (or  this  pur|K>$e  s<>ltly  would  posiihly  hiiv« 
iDitiKuied  the  evil  lo  some  extent,  perhups  to  an  extent  t»  warrant  the 
expense;  but  I  believe  it  would  have  protracled  amendment,  and  left  un- 
touched a  large  mass  of  evil. 

Al  leni:1h,  however,  the  form  of  contract  was  altered:  instead  of  the 
shipowneis  being  paid  \wt  he««l  on  the  number  cmAurAtffA  they  were  only 
paid  per  head  '>n  the  number  fandfd  alive;  so  that  the  shipuAners  lovt  by 
every  person  who  died  on  the  ptissnge.  Thi!>  form  of  contract  changed  the 
whole  iHce  uf  things. 

Attention,  or  ihe  efficient  stimnlus  of  interest,  was  directed  to  the  cau^e 
of  thti  motlatity:  ventilittiun  and  other  Hpplirtnces  were  sedulonKly  nil^'nded 
to:  the  merchant.  At  his  o^n  proper  cost,  providi-d  a  medind  tdfiuer  to  take 
charL'e  o\  the  convicts,  and  the  remuneration  of  th<tt  oliicer  was  proior- 
tiuned  to  llie  number  landed  aiive  The  result  wns  thut  the  fiijfhiftU 
[Dori>ility  disHppe'trei),  and  the  voyaixes  hHve  ii^eneitilly  i>een  «Hfcte<i  with  r 
hiither  itfd^iee  of  he-'lth  nmoniist  ihe  pa^'S'-n^ers,  or  with  les^  tn-A\^l^^\^i  aV* 
Would  perhaps  have  occuried  amunj^sl  iW  &*.mc  wvkwAiict  q\  \>r^  >»T«wt  ^^ 
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29. — Suffgcsied  Form  of  NolificaHon  lo  Owners  or  Occupiers  for  tf$e 
distrihufion  of  the  Expense  of  permanent  AlleraiionK^  and  tfie  avoid' 
once  (f  Ocerdiaryes  on  jtcrsojis  enjoyintj  only  portions  ofihe  benefit. 

Tlie  Commissioners  of  Sewers  appointed  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
the  Act  of  Victoria,  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health, 
vhich  requires  that  every  inhabited  tenement  shall  be  provided  with  proper 
means  of  drainnge,  and  cleansing,  and  the  removal  of  refuse,  have  caused 
a  survey  to  be  made  of  the  hou<tes  and  tenement*  in — [court  or  itreet,  as 
the  ea^c  m»y  be].  On  this  survey  it  appears  that  your  liouse,  vriih  others 
in  the  same  place,  are  without  ttie  requisites  required  bv  law;  that  they 
are  without  proper  sewers,  without  drainn^  from  the  house,  and  without 
water  or  proper  means  for  the  constant  removal  of  nighlnoil,  or  conveniencea 
for  cleansing. 

By  the  section  of  the  Act  the  several  requisilei  hereunder  described 
•re  directed  lo  be  provided  and  completed  within  months  after  this 

dntc. 

The  Commissioners  have  directed  tenders  for  contracts  upon  specifi- 
cations to  be  taken  for  the  execution  of  the  required  works,  under  a  civU 
engineer,  in  the  most  beneficial  manner  and  at  the  lowest  cost. 

They  are  also  prepared  to  take  loans  on  the  security  of  the  rates  for 
defrayinij  the  expenses  of  the  execution  of  the  works  conlritcted  for. 

It  will  be  at  yiur  option  cither  to  repay  at  once  lite  cost  of  llie  requisite 
vrork4  by  which  the  property  wiil  be  t>enefited,  or  to  repty  it  by  annual 
Instalments  in  30  year,  paying  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  principal  suni 
expended,  or  on  thai  nmrt  of  it  that  m«y,  from  time  to  time,  remnin  unpaid. 

To  save  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  double  collection,  annual  instal- 
ments and  the  interest  on  the  principal  sums  expended  will  be  collected 
IVom  the  tenant  with  rates.     Where  the  landlord  is  under  any  ajrree- 

ment  or  obligation  to  cleanse  the  cesspools,  the  tenant  will  be  entitled  to 
deduct  from  Ihe  rent  the  charj^e  for  the  drainage  and  apparatus  for  cleans- 
ing. Where  the  tenant  pays  rent  weekly,  or  at  snorler  pL'tiods  than 
quarterly,  and  does  not  pay  rates,  the  charge  for  the  works  in  question 
is  required  by  ttie  statute  to  be  paid  by  Ihe  uwoer  of  lb*;  tenement,  who 
will  levy  the  amount  with  the  rent,  or  make  bis  own  terms  with  the  tenant 
for  the  improvement  in  question. 

The  cost  of  ihe  required  improvements  or  principal  sura,  which  will  be 
charged  at  the  contract  prices,  together  with  the  annual  instalments  and 
interest  thereon,  and  the  weekly  charge  or  improved  rent  that  may  Ije  due 
or  charged  on  the  weekly  tenant,  will  be  as  follows: — 


TxTsX  Outlay 
per  TenKineot, 

AnnuiU 
loflialment 
fur  Repay- 
ment in  30 
)'eftn. 

Annual  Intcmt,  com- 
raulevl  at  3  \wr  cent, 
on  Oiitt.iy.  chnrgwl 
MM  Jient  oa  TenAnt, 
and  Annual  Kiint  of 
Water. 

Weekly  Chorf;* 

to  th4  TemiDV, 

or  Increaied 

Rent. 

W«lCT-ela«t 
Wati-c.tank     10     8     6 
Drain  .     .  j 
Mam  Sewer       5   IS     0 
Water 

Total      .     . 

«.    ft. 
0   11 
3    9 

f.    d. 

6     8 

.1     6 
fi     0 

U     3 

0    H 
0     1 

ID    8 

15     2 

0    H 

If  the  landlord  undertaVe  to  clennse  the  cesspools,  then  the  addiliotiftt 
weekly  charge  on  the  occupier  for  tt>€  supplies  of  water  a.uA  dx^voAst«t ^"^ 
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IV  --.  •■;  -1:-  ::-:  t:i;-.  -t  r;:  r-^  <*::  r.  t^  C3  t-  w^rk  xhe  next  diy 
r;."  .*;  :-■  »=  ri'.^  :.  '.^m  -xz.il  izi  r-':'.;oir.  calls  the  ali-.twance, such a« 
I  :  ..■.:".f-  :'  t_--  :r  "';**e  lil>:.:i::c.T.»,  or  a  yoi  of  beer,  or  what  not: 
;i:z  :.  ;■  m-s  :■  :ii=  a  p.:  ::"  >:4:  :5  .r.  a  wr.ie  on  b.-iard. — what  ho  calls 
"r:-!-.  ':  ::  -.T  -•-  :".:  i  ziir.  ":  ir.zs.  fer.e.-al'.y  jpeatinj,  what  I  call  poison: 
I  ~.i-i  1*:  .1.  T  tr^  — ;  •  :  .T^rrrari  uiM.f.  before  I  co;iId  drink  U;  I  could 
r.;:  i-."i  .:.  a":>.:_i":  I  huf  "r^er.  *wea:;nz  ar*-l  as  th;rs:y  as  a  man  couM 
be.  xT.i  hy-i  z-i  ::  .  vx-r':.:a:i.  ar.i  g:7.e  ar.i  dipped  my  Knile  in  a  bucket 
of  wa:er- 

1=  :he  ar'^t-r  rsr:  cf  '.be  .iay.  when  y.vjr  wr-rk  wa»  over,  where  did  you  go 
thtT.  -  — Tht-r..  w'.er.  ^e  have  :-\"e  OLir  days  work,  we  came  on  shore,  and 
we  had  to  c^  ■."'•-  'he  h:;i*e  a^i.r. :  ani  {erhaps  we  might  want  a  shiilinj; 
or  twv»  to  ge:  rar  fani:'.:e«  a  I.'.iie  supp;rl :  the  iandl>rd  would  tell  us  to  go 
and  sit  down  is  '.he  :ap-n>:m.  a::  1  he  would  gtve  us  somo  by  and  by,  and  he 
Would  keep  u$  there  un:;l  n;ne  i^r  :en  at  night :  first,  we  would  go  for  a  piut 

t  pot,  or  «bat  not.  to  see  whetiier  he  was  getting  ready,  for  we  da:e  n>.>t 
apty-faanded.  without  a  pot  or  pint,  or  to  cail  for  something  by  way  of 
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excuse;  ufLcr  keeping  us  there  untQ  nine  or  ten  at  nigbt,  tlieu  be  would 
give  Uft  'J<.  6d.  or  '^s. 

Wore  you  obliged  to  spend  money  in  drink? — Yes. 

Could  you  not  avoid  it  by  any  means? — Na 

What  would  haw  happened  if  yuu  had  refu&ed  to  spend  money  in  drink? 
—Then  we  oould  havu  nu  employment ;  and  moreover  than  tbsl,  if  you  hud 
bad  uhat  you  thought  waii  requisite,  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  sufficient,  he 
would  add  more  than  what  you  had  actually  contracted  for;  and  if  you  rc< 
fused  to  pay  ihitt,  and  you  said,  **  I  have  not  had  but  so  much.  I  won't  pay 
it."  "  Oh,  won't  you  ;  if  you  do  nut,  here  is  your  money,  what  you  say  it 
in  go  out,  and  never  come  in  here  again.*' 

Ha\o  you  known  anybuJy  refu&ed  employment  becauso  tbey  would  not 
contribute  to  the  publican's  demand  for  drink? — Yes,  I  could  find  50. 

Who  have  tost  iheir  employment  because  tbey  would  not  drink  so  much 
OS  the  publican  wished  ? — Yes,  I  could. 

Could  you  not  cnL;nge  yourself  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  without  going  to 
the  publican?— No,  for  the  publicans  are  some  of  them  ship-owners,  and 
tliey  are  all  intermixed  through  the  tiudu  by  one  thing  and  another,  so  that 
tbu  captain  orowner  of  the  ship  gives  the  favour  to  the  publican,  tu  employ 
the  whippers. 

Mr.  Clatoon,  Master  of  the  Limckouse  ff^orkhouse^  belonging  to  the 
Stejyney  Union. 

With  respect  to  the  labouring  classes,  hovo  you  observed  whether,  with 
respect  to  any  of  thcra,  these  ill  regulated  inclinationiuresubjeotcd  lounne- 
cimsary  temptaiionii  ? — The  practice  of  paying  men  at  public  houses,  and 
makin;j  the  obtaining  employment  dependent  in  a  certain  measure  upon 
drinking,  which  is  the  case  with  the  coul-whtp|}ers. 

Have  you  ever  had  occasion  as  respects  tlie  coal-whippers  to  investigate 
ihost'  cases  ?**We  did  at  one  period,  having  an  opportunity,  inveiitigate 
upwards  of  4U  cases  of  coal-whippers. 

Those  were  40  applicants  for  relief? — The  greater  part  of  them  were;  22 
of  them  were  iti  the  immediate  receipt  of  relief  at  iho  lime  the  others  wem 
applicants. 

What  was  the  result  in  lho6c  cases? — We  took  their  earnings  over  acoa- 
aideruble  period,  and  we  found  that  they  had  earned,  taking  tbe  average, 
ISf.  I  Off.  per  week.  The  utmost  we  could  make  out  that  their  famUies  had 
received  of  that,  in  any  shape,  was  \'ls.  \Vd.  per  week.  Whatever  might 
have  been  their  family,  one-third  of  it  had  gone  in  drink  and  those  charges 
which  wore  brought  against  tbem. 

Hud  uny  of  those  men  earned  more  than  that  ?— There  were  instances  in 
which  they  had  eametl  20*.  a-day. 

And  all  came  upon  the  pauper  list  just  the  same  ? — ^Yes,  just  as  destitute 
ns  the  rest,  saving  never  s«em»t  to  entur  into  their  calculation  at  all. 

Then  with  rospcct  to  this  particular  claoi,  notwilhstanding  their  earninff 
wages  twice  as  much  as  agricultural  labourers  earn  probably,  and  whtcu 
agricultural  labourers  save  money,  and  are  depositors  in  saviii)^s-baiik»,  these 
men  made  no  deposits,  and  no  roberve,  but  the  whole  of  them  fall  upon  tbe 
rales.  In  one  shape  or  other  they  receive  the  public  charity,  is  that  so? — 
Yes,  in  fact  they  have  not  the  means  poi^sessed  bv  other  labourers,  of 
pawning  anything.  I  question  whether  you  could  find  as  much  furniture  in 
any  one  of  their  houses,  as  you  could  pawn  for  2*.  6/i. 

Not  even  in  those  cases  where  they  are  earning  a  guinea  a-day? — No» 
they  are  all  alike  destitute,  and  their  families  look  asdirty  and  as  Blthy^and 
are  as  ill-governed,  and  their  Iwuses  are  as  destitute  of  furniture  as  those 
who  earn  the  smaller  sums,  there  is  no  difference;  and  in  case  of  sickneos 
they  come  at  once  upon  ifao  parish,  unless  ihcy  sometimes  ositist  each  other 
a  little;  but,  however,  they  have  no  certain  means  a.t.  aVV  \>>i\\Vc  vavia* 
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Their  sicknesses  are  generally  short  In  most  cases  they  are  so  ill  prepared 
to  bear  sickness,  that  they  are  cut  off  very  rapidly,  and  die  comparatively 
young.    I  do  not  speak  this  from  actual  experience  however. 

llave  you  seen  the  cases  of  the  widows,  and  the  children  coming  in  upon 
the  parish  ? — Yes,  we  have  28  cases  now.  Our  present  numbers  sire  425 
children,  that  is  from  the  whole  of  the  Union ;  there  is  only  a  small  portion 
of  tlie  Union  in  the  coal-whippers'  district,  but  we  have  28  children  directly 
belonging  to  them,  some  of  them  legitimate,  and  others  illegitimate ;  all  of 
that  origin  that  we  know  decidedly  that  they  are  the  produce  of  those  ooal- 
vhippers. 

Are  the  same  observations  as  to  the  causes  of  the  pauperism  of  the  adults 
to  be  taken  as  to  the  causes  of  the  pauperism  of  the  children  ? — Yes.  The 
observation  is  universal.  The  children  cannot  have  produced  it  themselves, 
but  they  have  the  same  habits  and  the  same  proneness  to  indulge  the  appe- 
tites, in  fact  I  think  there  is  a  remarkable  deficiency  in  the  consideration  of 
most  parents,  in  that  matter,  even  of  respectable  parents ;  they  let  their 
children  gu  to  the  confectioners  and  buy  drams,  for  they  are  drams  in  another 
form,  peppermint  and  cloves,  and  so  on,  made  up  into  articles  of  confec- 
tionary, a|id  nothing  is  so  likely  to  produce  a  depraved  appetite,  the  transi- 
tion is  so  natural  from  that  to  ardent  spirit. 

With  re^pect  to  the  residences  of  those  classes,  the  coal-wfaippers  espe- 
cially, have  you  observed  whether  you  have  had  any  cases  of  sickness  arising 
from  their  slate  of  filihiness,  or  traceable  to  it? — ^I  do  not  know  whether 
we  can  attribute  it  to  that,  but  nothing  can  be  more  likely,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  say,  for  the  coal-whipper  is  very  Uttle  at  home,  still  nothing 
can  be  conceived  more  destitute,  or  more  disgusting  than  their  abodes. 

What  are  the  sorts  of  children  you  receive  in  the  bouse  from  them  witb 
respect  to  training  or  education,  that  is,  of  those  clasaei  of  coal-whipp«n  7 
— ^Thcy  are  completely  uneducated ;  the  generality  of  them  are  very  un- 
tractable. 

Allowed  to  run  about  wild? — Completely. 

No  care  taken  of  them  ? — Not  the  ordinary  care  of  cleanliness.  I  bad 
three  in  last  night,  and  notwithstanding  all  our  anxiety  after  economy  we 
were  obliged  to  burn  every  rag  of  their  clothes.  To  cleanse  them  was  out 
of  the  question  entirely;  that  is  the  case  with  half  that  come  in  to  the 
workhouse. 

Mr.  Sargeanty  the  relieving  officer  of  the  same  district. 

Is  it  not  your  duty  to  visit  the  houses,  and  to  inquire  into  the  cases  of 
applicants  for  relief?     Yes.  it  is. 

In  doing  so,  you  must  trace  the  causes  of  the  application  for  relief? — Ye^t. 

What  is  the  chief  cause  you  find  precede  the  application  for  relief? — Ex- 
cessive drink. 

In  respect  to  those  trammels  which  it  is  described  that  the  coal-whippers 
are  in.  woat  is  the  consequence  as  to  their  households?  how  do  you  find, 
when  you  visit  those  cases,  that  their  houses  are  provided  ?—l  would  rather 
sleep  in  my  coal-hole  than  in  any  of  their  hovels.  I  went  into  six  houses 
yesterday,  each  house  contains  four  rooms,  and  in  some  of  those  houses 
there  were  3U  souls.    In  the  least  house  there  were  17. 

How  many  sleep  in  the  same  room?— In  one  room  there  were  four  widows 
and  two  children,  in  the  most  wretched  place  imaginable. 

Are  quarrels  between  man  and  wife  frequent  ? — Yes;  through  drink. 
•    Are  separations  frequent?    Yes;  separations  through  drink  on  the  part 
of  the  wife. 

How  many  cases  have  you  of  wives  separated  from  their  husbands  in  tlie 
saine  woy?     I  have  had  15. 
The  wives,  then,  have  imbibed  the  habits  of  the  husbands?     Yes. 
la  there  no  cleanliness  on  a  Sunday  ?    Oh  dear,  no  I 
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^B  No  Bltendftiice  to  cltureh  ?    No. 

^H  As  to  the  children,  wliat  is  ihcir  condition?  The  children  of  most  abject 
^^brelchedtieba.  TlioBe  puur  children  nre  isent  out  to  ttcour  the  Btreels,  to  pick 
^^■Ip  and  do  anvthing  vUe  they  can  ;  and  not  parliculur  to  thieving, 
^^p  What  the  condition  of  the  girU? — The  girls,  when  infants  of  seven  yei 
^Bftf  a^e,  ore  lunied  out  into  the  streets  with  fruit  and  all  sorts  of  thingn;  when 
^Hlhey  arrive  st  Ihc  age  of  14,  go  to  stuy  stitching;  then  they  sit  in  doors  at 
^"iome  With  their  mollier,  and  so  on,  until  the  ago  of  15  or  IG,  when  they 

fencrally  become  prostitutes.    I  &ee  it,  because  I  am  alwnysaroonght  iheio. 
have  irted  to  ^et  theai  to  send  thuso  girU  out  to  service,  when  ihey  say, 
*'  Mr.  Surgeant,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  my  husband  earns  but  little,  I  am  obliged 
depend  upon  what  tny  daughter  can  do  and  myself/ 


iWr.  Rook^,  the  relieving  ofHcer  of  St.  George's  in  the  East. 


^Jo  dt 

^^K  1  know  the  poor  population  of  our  pariah  well.  I  know  that  a  large  pro- 
^^Bprtion  of  the  juvenile  delinquents  in  our  streets  are  coal-whippera* 
^^Wiildreu  ;  I  have  known  some  of  them  to  be  transported.  I  know  nltu)  thatj 
^^Hie  girts,  who  are  coal-whippers'  children,  turn  out  proMilutes;  it  i9  seldom 
^^■tat  liny  of  them  turn  out  to  be  good  soivonis.  Delirium  tremens  is  a 
^^veouent  complaint  amongst  the  ooal-whippers,  and  it  sometimes  extends  to 
miidneAS.  Tnero  is  one  ^irl,  for  example.  Margaret  Hartey,  aged  'J3.  the 
daughter  uf  a  cual- whipiier*  who.  for  llio  last  lU  years,  h.is  alwava  been 
eithLM  in  a  piii^on,  tn  our  workhouse,  or  ihe  lunatic  ai>ytum  ;  1  do  not  beheve 
that  during  that  time  she  bos  been  10  months  out  of  either  of  those  plares. 
I  know  a  large  proportion  of  the  prostitutes  in  our  di&trin  whu,  as  the 
children  uf  these  improvident  classes,  have  either  been  iumate«of  the  house 
or  otherwise  chargeable  to  the  public. 
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